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of fivent^ 


July 1927 


1 July ’27 


2 July 

3 July 

6 July 

6 July 

7 July 

8 July 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Nagpur CoDgrcsB Committee Butipeiided Arms Act Satyagraha in view ot 
Mahatma Gaudbrs opinion that an armed Batyagraba cannot break the 
Arras Act. 

Continuation of the debate on the India Office Estimates in the Commons 
-^Earl Winterton on Beforms, 

Blow to textile industry in view o! India Governments decision against 
protection^Miils closed in Bombay. 

Tb« Non Brahmin Confederation at Coimbatore commenced its Session 
under the presidency of Dewan Babadur Kumarswami Reddiar—Passed 
rcBoluiion on the second day allowing such noD'Brahmina to join the 
Congress as desired to do so, 

All-India Kbadi Exhibition opened by Mahatma Gandhi at Bangalore— 
The Mahalma*8 effort to create kbadi atmosphere in Mysore State, 

Serious comraonai riots in villages in Nadia District, Bengal arising out 
of oow-kllling as a sequel to preaching by a monlavi. 

Punjab Moslem League passed resolution condemning the Judgment of 
Mr Justice Dalip Singh in the 'Kangila RaeuP Case which provided com* 
plete immunity to scnnilous writers attacking revered founders of religion 
—Promulgation of new law urged. 

Fense situation In Lahore following ** Eangiia Rasul ** and Bisala 
Vartnoan’^ Oases—prominent Ebllafatists arrested for disobeying magisterial 
order prohibiting meetings. 

Gambling under official auspices to raise funds for the Burma University 
severely condemned and criticised in the Burma Council. 

Burma Council—Motion for abolition of the Capitation and Thathamcda 
taxes lost. 


Punjab Governor refused to receive a Muslim deputation whose represen¬ 
tation had a close reference to the attacks made on the High Court Judges, 
Burma Council—Non-Official resolution for combating corruption in Judi¬ 
ciary carried, 

8 July do, Revd. Ottama’s manifesto condemning the British policy of the separation 
of Burma from India and appealing to the people of India not to give 
countenance to such movement. 

Labour unrest and strike in Southern India—promt intervention and 
settlement urged in a Madras Labour meeting. 

Dea’jh in Loudon of Sir Lala Gangararo, a member of the Agricultural 
Commission and a great philanthropist of the Punjab. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali in a series of articles deprecated the muslim agita¬ 
tion demanding Mr. Justice Dalip Siogb^s resignatioo. 

Bescue of Minor Girls-—Non-party meeting in Calcutta presided over by 
Governor—Mayor’s appeal fox funds for th e p rovi sion and endowm ent of. 
home for the rescued minor girls—Mayor advbJi3T^?lll for 

miscreants. 

Beridns communal riot in Multan originating in the murder of 2 Moslems 
while a Moburrum procession was proceeding—Curfew order issued and 
military picket posisd—Casualties were muslims 6 kiUe*i, 3 injured ; 
Hindus 6 killed and 11 injured and 1 sikh killed'—Bisewbere Moburrum 
passed off peacefully. 


10 July 

11 July 


do. 


do. 


12 July do. 


Mill-Owners’ deputation to the Viceroy in conuectiou with the tejcctioa 
of the Tariff uoard’s recommendations by the Government of *irdia. 



nmsTff^ 




17 July 
19 July 
21 July 


do. 


do. 


do. 


•irHE QUARTERLY REGISTER [AUGU^ 

*27 Official communique from Simla announced the appointment of a special 
commisBlon of enquiry HIb Majeely^a Qoverument to enquire into the 
position of Indians in Kenya and East Africa. 

Big public meeting in Madrae on the Coimbatore resolution of the Non- 
Brahmin confederation and the attitude of the juBticitcB in entering the 
Congress and passing resolution of non-acceptance of office. 

15 July do. Punjab Khilafat Committee in a meeting passed indignant resolution 

against the Bangila Uasut Judgment and demanded removal of Justice 
Da:ip Singh—Resolutions were also passed in moslem meetings at Delhi, 
Bombay and Rangoon to the same 

16 July do. The Y. M.O. A, and PoUtios—The enquiry Into the allegations of the 

European Association began in Oalcutla befure Mr. Justice Pearson and 
Mr. B. L. Milter. 

Chingleput District Conference held at Madurantakam presided over by 
Mr. 0. K. Chetti. 

Big public meeting at Poona under Mr, J, B. Kaiandikar to open an 
intensive Swadesbl and Boycott camgaign in Mabarasbtra. 

Joint Select Committee meeting on the Reserve Bank Bill resumed its 
sitting in Calcutta—the popular party's scheme on the constitution of the 
directorate of the Bank won in the Committee by a majority of one vote. 
Bengal Borstal Schools Bill published in CaloulU—object of the bill is 
to empower certain classes of magistrates to detain adolescent offenders 
in such Schools instead of sentencing them in the ordinaiy way to impri¬ 
sonment. 

Punjab Oounoil—motion for the release of political prisoners rejected. 
Memorial submitted by influential motlem leaders to the Bengal Governor 
praying for an open enquiry into the Knlkati incident, 

Punjab Council tuemoers representing Sikb^ Hindu and Muslim commu¬ 
nities issued manifesto condemning the riots, assaults and murders pre- 
vailiug in the province. 

The Wireless Beam station opened at Bombay by H. E. the Viceroy, 
Fifth Railway Passengers' Conference held at Madras under Dr. XT, Bama 
Bou. 

Punjab Muslim Council Members under Hon. Malik Feroa Khan Noon 
issued manifesto thoroughly disapproving the joint electorate scheme. 

24 July do. Continuous downpour of torrential rain unprecedented 'within living 
memory commenced from this day and continued for a week '^n Abmeda- 
bad causing dislocation in Railway traffic and havoc in adjoining villages 
-.-Several thousand bouses collapsed rendering 40 thousand homeless. 

First Bession of the Madras Provincial Labour Conference under the 
auspices of the Trade Union movement with the object of reviving the 
provincial committees held at Madras presided over by Mr. N. M. Josbi, 
Bombay Conncil—The Bombay University Bill passed the first reading 
and referred to a select committee. 

Inauguration of an AU-Iodia campaign at a Bombay meeting under Mrs. 
Kaidu with the slogan “ Respect all religious prophets". 

28 July do. Police raid in newspaper offices in Calcutta and Bombay—literatures on 
China and Communism seised. 


22 July 

23 July 


do. 


do. 


26 July 

27 July 


do. 


da 


•August 1927. 


1 Aog 4 *27 Seventh Death Anniversary of Lokmanaya Tilak celebrated throughout 

—Nation’s reverential homage to the High Priest of Nationalism. 

2 Aug. do. Serious Hindu-Moslem riot at Bcttiah in Bihar arising over a Hindu 

Sabha procession resulted in eight casualties (7 Moslems and 1 Hindu) 
and in several persons being injured. ** 

Nagpur Congress Committee revived the Safyagraha Oampaign from this 
day—As a result 50 Volunteers with swords and spears were out in 
procession. ^ 
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Mr.8.tyend»Cb«nxiraMltr. arrctjd a«^« ^galatlon lU onOot SS, 

192t released unooBdiUonally Oonlerenoe urged 


6 Ang, do. 


Oou.a.uu.1 Swura, 

worue than dyarcby. * vr- »r n aonwaml— 

oouin ry. 


Qouut ry, n 1 M Q 4 wi P oondcBttaff<l th6 Gov6m* 

'Si; ssi;? 

inendatioa* of ihe sWa au^ Bombav Council waited 

i .b. 


6 Aug. do. 


oomrounity in the Services. ., , ^ t ^hnrtt 

•< Biwla VMlmaD" Caae— Judgment ptonounoed on this day by the Lahore 

Ivlr'm; Sankarrn NaU pUa led for intecoaete luaion and aopported Joint 


_ ra--..l. 1in.44a - . - . 


serve Bank for India. . „ a h the Mabarala of Mysore celebrated 

London Indiana- indignant P~^“‘“ri^n “nrM «hicb Indn^^d 
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9 

Aug. 

do. 

10 

Aug. 

do. 

12 

Aug. 

do. 

13 

Aug, 

do. 

14 

Aug. 

do. 

15 

Aug. 

do. 

17 

Aug, 

do. 


thA fnrfehoomintr statutory Commission. 


7 Aug. do. 
18 Aug. do. 


Indian character—lue ouu» r-*a- c. 

-I. 

under Sir Abdur Bahitn passed important resolution.. 

a crowded public meeting in Calcutta under Mr. B. 0. Pal. 

Dr Aneari’s remarbable statement to the pres^ on the eve of bis election 
frt Vbe Dresldcntsbip ol the Congress, assailing the policy pursued by Con- 
greMmerln the I^gisbrt^ adTOcating d.««t action as wa. done 

cVmb»^ore*Mar”trike''continued till 84th when labour leaders were 

“hTribllc Accounts Committee of the Legislative Astembly commenced it 

O^^ng'ofTbeC’. P. Lsgialative Council—Governor in bis address pleaded 

lor Communal ^ Sttsion of the Third Ijcgislative Astembly at Simla 

the Mim^Us of Dissent presented to the Assembly by Sir Basil Blackett. 
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'72 S<!etetaTy of Sfcaf43 announced the acceptance of the India Government’s 
proposals regarding the Sh'-a Report, 

Hinda^Moslem fracas ending in some casnaUies took place at Comilla 
while a Janmastami procession was passing by a mosque, 

21 Aug, do, Khilafat Conference in Calcutta presided over hy Moul, Mahomed All 
Urged mutual toleration between Hindus and Moslems regarding religions 
matters and work for the liberation of the Motherland, 

28 Aug do. Arms Act Satyagraha in Hagpur leading to a clash with the police who 
were injured— 13 men and 4 lady Satyagrahis arrested. 

Opening of the Bengal Legislative Council in Calcutta—The Governor in 
his address reaffirmed the policy outlined in the Assembly by Sir A. 
Maddinoau regarding the Bengal detenus.—During interpellations Minieter® 
heckled on the question of the condition of Detenus. 

24 Aug. do. The Bill to amend tbo Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure 

Code to penalise insult to religion introduced in the Assembly. 

25 Aug, do. The Bengal Council—The Swarajist motion of ‘‘Ko-oonfidence” in the 

Ministers carried—The Ministers resigned. 

27 Aug, do. The Pearson-Mitter Enquiry Committee report into the allegations of the 

European Association regarding the political activities of the Y. M 0 A. 
•published—The Committee found no evidence in support of the allegatione. 
Police raid in Howrah—Bomb-shelis, explosives and revolvers seized—three 
persons arrested. 

Bombay Non^Brabmin Conference passed conditional ontry of Non* 
Brabtuius in the Congress. 

28 Aug. do. Unequivocal condemnation In all parts of India of the mean and vulgar 

Attack on Indian womanhood by Miss Mayo in her bonk “Mother India’'. 

29 Aug, do. Serious communal riot in Bareilly—Heavy casualties—Prominent persons 

made special constables. 

The Viceroy’s Address to the Joint Session of tbo Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly at Simla 

Motion for consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill made by Sir B. Blackett 
in the Assembly, 

90 Aug. do. Cotton Yarn BlU imposing duty on one and half annas per pound on 
imported yarn passed by the Select Commivtee at Simla, 

Members of the Unity Conference at Simla issued Manifesto appealing 
to all commuidtirs to maintain calm atmosphere a® a means to bring 
about lasting unity between all commnnitics, 

81 Aug, do. AlLlndia Swadeshi and Industrial Exhibition opened at Poona by tbo Hon, 
Mr, Harilal Desai. 


Septemberl927, 

2 Sept. *27 Debate on the Reserve Bank Bill adjonrned in the Assembly, 

8 Sept, do. Bchar Council—No-confidcncc resolution against Mr. 0. D, Singh, Minister 
defeated by 17 votes. 

I Sept, do, Berious communal riot at Nagpur arising out of a moslem procession of 
2000 peoples molesting a Hindu passerby—There were heavy casualties— 
Military paraded the streets. 

Monster public meeting held in Calcutta under Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta to 
protest against Miss Mayo's and Mr, Pilcher’s attack on Indian woman¬ 
hood calling them ** Sluts at home and proBtitutes abroad.’V 
At a general meeting of the Reception Committee of the ensuing Indian 
National Oougress held at Madras Dr. Ansari was elected President by a 
large majority, « 

6 Sept, do. Communal disturbance at Nagpur arising out of a Muslim procossion 
celebrating the death of a Moslem killed in the communal ‘troubles of 1924 
coming into conflict with Hindus—22 died, over injured. 

, 


miST/fy. 



8 Sept. do. 


8 Sept. do. 




10 

Sept, 

do, 

11 

Sept, 

do. 

13 

Sept, 

do. 

14 

Sept, 

do. 

15 

Sept, 

do. 

16 

Sept. 

do. 

17 

Sept. 

do. 

18 

Sept. 

do. 

23 

Bept. 

do. 

24 

Sept. 

do. 

26 

Sept, 

do. 

88 

Sept. 

do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

Xba Unity Conforeno* meeting *t Simla eppointed Committee to prepare 
fttj;enda lor the Gonfereooc. inn with 

The Neill Statne S.tyagraha in Madras-Vomuteers jt 

Mahatma Gandhi decided toooatinne the struggle in a viUrov 

Bepresentative Depaiatl m under Sir P. Thakurdaa waited on the Viceroy 
in connection with the Bust African situation. 

Sir Basil Blaokstt’s surprising announcement in the 

the BeeeiTe Bant Bill owing to the failure of agreement “o J''® 

of directorate—Congress Party mem^tors waited out •“ 

Inaugural meeting of the Aero Club of India hold at Simla under tne 

presidency of Sir Victor Sausoon. « uu u 

Mr. 0. B. Das's portrait nnveiled in the Madras Mahajan aao®* 
Mahatma Gandhi—the Mahatma in paying tribute discoursed on politics 

The T'^m”o!*A. & Politics—In view of the Pearson-Mitter Oommit^e 
Beport the Council of the European Association in a mepting in CaWottn 

did not oonsider that there was soffloent reason for oalling a minting of 

the Associatioa to modify or rescind its resolntion of the loth Februa y, 
Lala liajpat K&i’s forceful app<‘al In an UntouchablHty Confeionce held in 
Blmla to cast away the horrible practice. 

Ooromunal Blot in Sholuper—5 killed, lOO injured. 

Hindu-Muslim fracas at Ahmedabad arising out .of a party of mosleme 
coming in conflict with song and religious discourse In a temple ad^mniug 
a mosque during prayer time, 

Thfc Kharagpur Labour orislfl—Declaration of look-out by the B, N, By. 
authorities in their workshops—ten thousand men affected. 

The Koran desecration Case of Sylhet—Assam OonncU passed resolution 
demanding dismissal of tho police officer who committed the act. 

Mahatma Gandhi in an article in “Young India ” characterised Miw, 
Mayo’s Book “ Mother India” as a “ Drain Inspector’s Report . 

The Unity Committee at Simla held sittings till 22nd 
owing to no conolusioue having been reached on cow and 
—div^ergent statements of the Secretaries and the Muslim Members tesutd 

subsequently. , . . i.i- 

The Bill to penalise insult to religion passed in the Assembly. 

A representative deputation waited on the Viceroy at Simla an 

with the Feetbam Report which recommended drastic curtailment of Indian 
representation in Municipal Council in Bast Africa. 

Big public meeting at Madras demanding the removal of the Kelli Statue 

from public view and sympathising with the Satyagraha movement. 

The Unity Conference at Simla broke up on its failure to arrive at a 
concordant on the question of cow-slaughter and music before mosque. 
Bamnad District Conference held nnder the presidency of Mr. Satyamurtt 
urged communal unity and abolition of separate ekotorates. 

Muslim Members’ statement issued on the failure of the Unity Conference 
at Simla. 

Attack on the Bamlila procession by Kabuli Mahomodans at Iwbra Don 
—2 dead and 26 wounded—-peace restored after curfew order isssuea oy 
the District Magistrate, 


October 1927. 

1 Oct, '37 Eleventh Set.ion of the Nader.’ Pro.incial Conference held at Kombato- 

nam under the presidency cf R. K, Shanmughaui Obettiar. 

2 Oct, do. dwirg to the tense communal feeling prevailing in Punjab maass 

meeting of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs was held at Ambala under Mr. 
Manilal Kotbari who appraled to all to settle down to the normal relations 

of pvicc and haimuny and thus help attainment of Swaraj, 
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28 Oct, do. 


29 Oct. do. 
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Rhaiogpur Jaboar otrike conbinued—Oovernmeiit statemV^ iasucd op- 
hol(iin|.' the netrcnchmeDt policy of the Hail way authorities. 

No*tax io BardoU-^thc agricalturiets at a meetiag at Funi reeolved »ot 
to pay tbe enhanced revenue asBessment. 

The Labour Conference at Blackpool paased resolutions advocating self- 
determination for India and urging release of Bengal Detenus. 

Special session of tbe Kathiawar Political Conference held at Rajkot to 
protest against the customs cordon of tbe States. 

Mammoth meetings held in Calcutta and Howrah to celebrate the Detenus* 
day. 

The fourth anniversary of ** Forwarn’*, the Swarajist organ founded by 
Deshbandbu DaB» celebrated with great enthusiasm in Calcutta, 
Representative gathering in tbe Unity Conference held in Oalcatta on this 
and the neat day~-reBolutions on religious conversions and music before 
mosque and the cow question accepted by both the oornmnnitit s. 

Important session of the All-tndia Congress Committee held on this and 
tho next two days—The Unity Conft^renco resolution and tbe policy of 
the Madras Swamjists di8Cus8ed--»Dr. Das Qapta's resolution on religious 
conversion adopted. 

Tlie U, P, Cbristiam Conference held at Allahabad under the presidency 
of Mr. J. M, Dravid passed resolution among others condemning the com¬ 
munal electorates. 

Special session of the All-India Railwsyraen’s Conference held at Kharag¬ 
pur under Mr, V, V. Qiri who deplored tho retrenchment in the railways 
and threatened general strike unless retienchmeuc is abandoned. 

Second Day of the A. I, 0, 0, Session in Calcutta—Resolutions on cow 
and music and the Bengal Detenus passed. 

The U. P. CoUDcil*-The Naik Girib* Protection Bill received a hearty 
welcome from all quartos of the house. 

The National Ootincii of Y, M. 0. A. in a statement issned from Calcutta 
repudiated the accusation that the association were developing on political 
lines and re-affirmed its policy eschewing politics from its programme. 

Tho interview of tho Viceroy with prominent leaders Invited by him 
comnu.noed from this day at Delhi, 


November 1927. 

1 Nov, *27 Police Raid in Calcutta and Dacca—*A number of 


tionary conspiracy suspected. 
U, P. Oounoi)—Hetoluiion to 


houses searched—revola- 


4 Nov. do. 


remove Sex-dlsqaalifioatloo for women ia 
regard to Election and nomination to the Council adopted uDanimoualy, 

The AlMndia Aryan Oongrees held at Delhi under the presidency of Lala 
Hansraj. ^ 

The U. P, Council—an interesting resolution, asking Qoverument to 
accept the convention that in roattors concerning transferred depart- 
ments the official members should abstain from voting, defeated. 

8 Nov, do. The Viceroy's annooncement on the Reforms CommUsion announced in 
New Deih;—An all British personnr?, tbe Central and Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture to be coDsuiting bodies.—AII-India protest voiced against the exclu¬ 
sion of Indians from the personnel of tho Commission. 

House of Lords pasted the let reading of tho Statutory OomroisBiou Bill 
Amending Btctioik^ of the Government of India Act. 


10 Nov, do. 
12 Nov, do. 


Congress President leaned statement appealing for the complete bovoott 
of tbe Statutory Commission. ^ 

Andbra Provincial Conierenoe held at Ananlapnr under Mr, 6. Narayana 
Razo—Stirring Appeals made on resolutions on Neill Statue Satva/raha 
and Royal Commission. ^ ® 

14 Nov. do, Abdul Rssebid, the murderer of 8. Shradhananda hanged at Delhi—huge^ 
mUBlim crowd carried the body in a riotous proocssion in which 45 Hiudual 
were alleged to have been injured, ^ 
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Statutory Coiii<' 


House of fjorda passed the Second Reading ,,t the Indiani 
rnfasion Bill. 

Labour Party in a Conference with x^rd Birkenhead pressed for an 
assurance on the Boor of Parliament of the fnllesi co*operatlon and con* 
suitation between the Statutory ftujjnission and the Committee of Indian 
Legislatures. 

lb Kov. do. Provincial Ministers* Oonferen^e held at New Delhi under Mr, James 
Ci'erar to consider questions in connection with the re-organisation of tho 
Provincial Services on the Tianslerre^l side. 

Ail Party Conference in Bombay under Sir 0 . Setnlvad prolestrjd against 
tho exclusion <.f Indians from the Statutoty Commission and urged its boy- 
cote—Similar protest meeting held jn Calcutta under Sir Abdur Rahim, 
AU-Iiulia Leaders^ statement from Bombay urged boycott of the 

Commission nniess a Oommisftlon on which the British and Indian states¬ 
men will ait on equal toroia is set up. 

17 Nov. do. The House of Lords passed the Third Raadinc of the Indian Statutory Oora- 
mission Bill. 

19 Nov. do. Independent Labour party at a me<^t!ng in j^otidon passed resohition strongly 

protesting against the exclusion of Indiaug from the Commission, 

Monster Meeting in Bombay under Sir D^nshaw Petit urged boycott of 
the Commission—Similar meeting at under Dr. U, Rama Rau 

called for the complete boycott of the Commission. 

20 Nov, do. Pt. Matllal Nehru on behalf of the Congress agksd Mr. Lansbory, the 

Labour Leader, to withdraw labour mem tiers frotn the Commission and 
desist from ail efforts at compromise, “Nothing abort of Full Bespotisible 
Government will satisfy the Oongresb,** 

Punjab Muslm League's resolution disapproving the boycott of the Com¬ 
mission resented by the local Khilafat Committee. 

Maharashtra Prov, Congress Committee held at P©.ri nader Mr. L. B. 
Bhopatkar urged boycott of the Commission among other nssolutions. 

The Council of the All-India Mustim League held at Delhi bitoided to bold 
the next session at Lahore. 

22 Nov, do. The Bihar Khilafat Conference^ tho U, P. Liberal Association and the 
Bombay Kon-Brahmin Party, all pasRed resoJntions favouring compdeto 
boycott of the Parliamentary Commission, 

Second Beading of tho R^ forua Bill in the Commons passed—-Hr, iilaklat- 
vala’s rejection motion defeated. 

All Party meeting at Lucknow under Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn urged boy- 
cott of the Commission. 

29 Nov, do. In the Committee Stage of the Statutory Commission Bill Mr. Saklatvala's 
Amendment providing that the Commission be not appointed until the 
Assembly approved the appointment negatived owing to Labour’s obs- 
truotive tactics, 

The Starutory Commission Bill passed the Third Reading in the Commons 
and the Royal Assent given. 

21 Nov, do. Persoanrl of the Indian Statutory Commission—Lord Birkenhead’s state¬ 

ment in the Lords approved JVem Labour not to withdraw Com¬ 
missioners. 

Parliamentary Labour Party under Mr. Macdonald decided not to with¬ 
draw labour members from the Commission if equal powers were given 
tc the Committee of the Indian Legislatures. 

Pt. Nebro's letter to all memlwrs of the Laliour Party expressing surprise 
at the lisbour official co-operation describing it as an “insult to India ” 

26 Nov, do. The Europfau Association at its Annual Meeting in Calcutta opined that 
the Parliamentary Commission was likely to do more service to India than 
admixed commission. 

Earl Wintertou’s statement carried in the Commons on the appointment of 
the Commission—Mr, Macdonald*# apologia for lalioor partiotpatjon-r>Mr. 
Saklafvala’s amendment to invito Pt. Matilal Nehru to the Bar of the 
House negatived, 

4 C. P, Political Conference held at Aligarh under the presidency of Mr. 

0. B. PaDt<^? 
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Tbo All India 'I'rade Union Congrew held at Cawnpore under Dewan 
OhatnanTal—MoAon for Labour Enquiry Commi&sion pasiod. 

At a met^ting of y^slenos held at Oawnpore Mr. Hasrat Mobani mo?ed a 
refloiution urging the ^ttiemenfc of the Moslem claim as a condition prece¬ 
dent to the Boycott of tfe® Commission. 

Indian and fiaropean representation to the Burma 

Qovcrnmcnt urging abolition of the Capitation Tax, 


D 


e c e m 


b e r 19 2 7 


\ Deo. ’27 Boycott Committee Insognmted by Dr. Mrs. Besant—the Committee to 
keep boycott on right I^oee but to eschew civil disobedience and similar 
tuaee movements. 

% Dec. do. Women’s meeting in Bombay under Mrs, Sarojini Naidu urged concerted 
boycott of the Coined'seion. 

The British 8ccti</o of the League against Imperialism disapproved labour 
participation in Commission, 

7 Dec. do, A manifesto i«s«t*ed by prominent Lahore Muslims stated that an equitable 
Hdjnstmtmt of intercommuual differences was an esfiential prerequisite 
of a common programme and urged muslims in particular not to boycott 
the commisa^<>hy the doing of which will bring shame and sorow to muslims* 
6 Dec, do, The protracted strike in the B. N. Ballway workshop at Kharagpur 
terminated—Workshops re-opened, 

11 Dec, do, AU P>*rty meeting held at Allahabad under the presidi ney of Pt, Madan 
Mohan Malaviya to boycott the forthcoming 8imon Commission. 

The CJouncil of the All-India Muslim League held at Delhi decided to 
hold* Session of the League in Calcutta. 

13 Deo, do. Annual meeting of the Madras Chamber of Commerce held at Madras 
under the presidency of Mr, C. B, Wood. 

16 Dec. dr. Annual Conference of the European Association in Caicutta under Mr. 

0. B. Charters, 

17 Df c. do. The Statea* Subjecta’ Conference held at Bombay under the presidency of 

Mr. M, Bamobandra Bao. 

19 Dec. do. Annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce held in Calcutta 

under the presidency of Mr. Eddis, 

26 Dec. dow Kenya Indian Congress held at Nairobi condemned the recommendations 

of the Feetham Commistion as well as the administration of the Qovemor. 

20 Dec, do. Opening of the Indian National Congress at Madras under the presidency 

of Dr, M. A, Ansai, 

27 Deo, do. The All-Indin Liberal Federation opend at Bombay under the presidency 

of Bii Tfj Bahadur Sapru, 

28 Deo, do, Indian Indostrial and Commercial Congress hold at Madras under the 

presidency Bir Ibrahim lUhimtulla. 

29 Deo, do. Death of Hakim AJmal Khan, the well-known Physician and nationalist 

of Delhi—A. I, 0. C. meeting held at Madras after tho Congress session 
passed condolence resolution on the death of Hakim Ajmal Kiian, 

20 Dec, do, All.lndia Muslim League held at Calcutta under the presidency of Mr, 
Mohammed Yakub, 

The All-India Christian Conference held at Allahabad under the presidency 
of Mr. B, L. Eallia Ham, 

31 Dec, do. Annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce held at Madres 
under Bir Dlnsbaw Petit—Annual Heport for 1927 presented, 

Bivil BcFiion of the All-India Muslim League held at Lahore under the 
presidency of dir Mian Mohammed Shah. 
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All-I ndia Congress Committee. 

The following is the annual report for the year 1927 presented by 
the General Secretaries to the AlUndia Congress Committee and sub¬ 
sequently to the Madras Congress in December 1927# 

** Article XXIII of the Congress Constitution requires the Secretaries to 
* prepare the report of the work of the All-India Congress Committee during 
the year and submit it, with a full account of the funds which may come 
into their hands, to the AlMndia Congress Committee at a meeting to be 
held at the place and about the time of the soasiou of the Congress for the 
year'. We have pleasure to submit this report accordingly. 

** Since the last session of the Congress, there have been three meetings 
of the AlMndia Congress Committee including the one which wavS held at 
Gauhati immediately after the Congress concluded its proceedings. At this 
meeting the Committee, in compliance with the statutory provisions, elected 
members to the Working Committee and to the Election Disputes Panel. 

“ The next meeting was an important one and had a prolonged session 
at Bombay. The decisions made at this session covered a wide range of 
subjects—from the International Congress against Imperialism and Colonial 
Oppression and for National Independence to domestic matters like the 
Congress Party's conduct in the Councils—and included the despatch of a 
Medical Mission to China, the framing of a Swaraj Constitution and the 
solution of the vexed question of Hindu-Mualim differences. The Committee 
also placed on record its high appreciation of the meritorious services rendered 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who represented the Indian National Congress 
at the International Congress which was organised by the League against 
Imporialiatn, and who by his ardent patriotism and untiring energy secured 
for this country an elevated place in the Councils of the League. 

“ At the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Committee resolved at 
the Bombay meeting to recommend to the Congress to give support to the 
League against Imperialism as an associate organisation. 

** As regards the Swaraj Constitution, the Committee called upon the 
Working Committee to prepare a draft, based on a Declaration of Rights, 
in consultation with the elected members of the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures and other leaders of political parties. Accordingly, the office 
placed itself in communication with present and past members of Legislatures 
and other prominent persons, a few of whom have sent in some suggaations. 
Drafts are in course of preparation and will, in due course, come up for 
discussion. 

“ The Hirgiu-Muslim differences and the means that have to be devised 
to establish unity have continued to be the most absorbing sul^coba before 
the country and t|o Congress. Since the last Congress which met under 
the shadow of a national calamity owing to the brutal assassination of the 
great Swami Sbraddbananda of revered memory, the tension between the 
two great coramunitioa i|i the land has grown from bad to worse. Murders 
and murderous assaults bad blackened the fair name of the motherland and 
3 



the need for a prompt solution of the problem was impemtive. The Com** 
mittee, therefore, addressed itself to the question in a spirit of justice, 
humanity and truo patriotism. The political issues involved were dealt 
with at the Bombay meeting on the lines cf the proposals contained in the 
report and resolutions of the Working Committee, and the All-India Corr 
gross Committee re-enunciated the principle of redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis and recommended, as an initial stop, the application of 
the principle to Andhra, Sind and Karnatak, The system of communal 
representation was definitely discarded and, instead, joint electorates were 
substituted, due provision being made for the protection of minorities by 
way of reservation of seats. 

At this meeting, as has been mentioned above, the conduct of the 
Congress Party in the Madras Legislative Council was also discussed and 
was referred to the Working Committee which was authorized to call for 
an explanation from the Party and submit the same for consideration at 
the next meeting of the All-India Cmigress Committee. The resolutions 
adopted by the Working Committee whi^ met in Bombay immediately after 
the All-India Congress Committee, on this particular matter and on the 
general policy to be pursued by Congress Parties in the Legislative Councils, 
led to a difference of opinion among Congressmen as a result of which a 
requisition signed by over 30 members of the All-India Congress Committee 
calling for a special meeting of the Committee at Calcutta not later tbau 
the 15th of July was addressed to the President. For various reasons, 
Including the inoonvenienee felt by Congressmen engaged in municipal 
elections fn Madras, the sitting of the Madras Legislative Council and the 
illness of the President, the meeting had to be postponed from time to time 
and could only be held at Calcutta on the 28th of October. 

** At this meeting, the other points of dispute involved in the Hindu-' 
Muslim tension, namely social and religious, were taken up for consideration. 
And a working compromise was reached, owing to the co-operation of leaders 
of both the communities from different parts of the country. Prior to the 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, a Unity Conference had beeo 
convened by the President at Calcutta on the 26th October. The Con¬ 
ference sat for long hours on the 26th and on the following day and after 
full and frank djaoussion, was able to arrive at compromise formulae which 
were subsequently adopted with suitable alterations by the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee. It must be mentioned here that some of the leaders were 
obliged to bo absent from the Conferenoe and from the All-India Congress 
Committee. It should also be admitted that the compromise resolutions 
passed at Calcutta have met with adverse oriticiam in some quarters. Never¬ 
theless, it may be hoped that the terms of agreeinont will provide the basis 
on which a ** via media between conflicting points of view can be laid 
down which will help to restore that peace and good-will between the two 
groat communitiea of this ancient knd, which is so essential for the early 
establishment of Swarqj. 

'‘Thus the solution of the outstanding political, social and religious pro¬ 
blems connected with the Hindu-Muslim differences was sought to be arrived 
at at the Bombay and Calcutta meetings In a spirit of givp and take. Some 
of the decisions might not be final and may require fuller examination and 
final decision by the Congress; in fact, the AlMndia Congress Committee 
itself which arij-ived at these decisions resolved to bri|g up some of them 
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before this meeting of the All-India Congress Committee and the Congress^ 
and we have no doubt that any alterations that will be found necessary to 
improve upon the terms of compromise and render them more aoceptablo to 
all parties concerned will bo made at the coming session. 

** The Bombay meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, as has 
been stated above, resolved to show its sympathy in a practical way with the 
people of China who were struggling for freedom, and called upon the All- 
India Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal to take all necessary steps in oon- 
nectioD with the despatch of an Ambulance Corps to that country. But tho 
British bureaucracy in India would not permit even this humanitarian work 
to bo undertaken by or on behalf of the Congress, and it employed all 
manner of dilatory tactics in dealing with the Dal President Mr. Goswamfs 
communications on the subject. The Congress and the Dal have thus boon 
prevented from doing their little service to a sister nation who, like ours, is 
fighting for her freedom, 

‘‘ Another aubtiect of importance which was dealt with by the All-India 
Congress Committee at Bombay was the boycott of British goods, intended 
as a measure of practical protest against the continued incaroeration of 
Bengal Detenus. We are sorry to say that not much headway has been 
made in this direction. It will be remembered that in pursuance of the 
resolution of the Special Session of the Congress hold in Delhi in 1923, 
a report was submitted by the Sub-Committee to the Congress at Cooanada 
giving a list of the articles that could easily be boycotted immediately. 

** There has been also another movement sot on foot to compel the 
Government to deal justly with the hundreds of patriots whoso liberties have 
been trampled under foot under the lawless law of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act 1925, and under Regulation III of 1818, namely the Nagpur 
Satyagraha. It is worthy of note that this movement as well as other move¬ 
ments like the Madura Arms Act and the Madras Neill Statue Satyagraha 
have been singularly marked by perfect non-violence. 

“ The All-India Congress Committee, while in session at Bombay, received 
the glad tidings of the release of Syt. Subhas Chandra Bose and rejoiced at 
his restoration to liberty, to take his place again in the fight for the nation s 
freedom. But there are still a great many more of patriots rotting behind 
the prison walls and otherwise deprived of their liberties. The Committee, 
therefore, appointed a Sub Committee at Calcutta to devise means for expedi¬ 
ting the release of the detenus with Syt Satyendra Chandra Mitra, another 
patriot who bad suffered imprisonment, as convener of the Sub-Ooramittee. 
The report of the Sub-Committee will oome up before this meeting and it h 
hoped that the Committee will address itself to this all important question 
and resolve upon such a plan of action as will wrest the freedom of the 
flower of Bengal from an obstinate bureaucracy. 

^ “ The Working Committee, as usual, has been meeting from time to time. 
Besides the meeting at Gauhati which was held immediately after the Congress 
the Committee informally met at Calcutta soon after on the 1st January, 
Meetings of '^the Committee wore frequently held during the pendency of the 
Aiwembly session at Delhi in January, February and March when the Oora- 
mittee discussed mainly the Hindu-Muslim question, the Currency Bill and 
the Chinese situation. It subsequently met in May last at Bombay and, as 
has been stated above, went thoroughly into the questions outstanding 
between Hindus and Musalmans and submitted its report and draft resolutions 
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All-India Congress Committee under Resolution IX of the Gouhati 
Congress. The report could not be ready by the 31 sb March as required 
under the Gauhati resolution, in view of the fact that the President bad to 
carry on prolonged oonsultabiona with leading Hindu and Mohammedan 
members of the Assembly and the Council of State in Delhi as well as other 
leaders. 

“ The last meeting of the Working Committee was held in Calcutta on the 
28th October, ou the eve of the All-India Congress Committee. At this 
meeting the Committee, besides framing draft resolutions for adoption by the 
AlMndift Congress Committee on the basis of the Hindu Muslim Unity Con- 
ferenoe discussions, resolved to sanction Rs. 000 as a token of its sympathy 
with the people of Orissa in their distress caused by the recent floods in that 
unhappy land. 

“ The Working Committee, in accordance with the resolution on Hindu- 
Mnslim Unity adopted by the All-India Congress Committee at Calcutta, 
passed by circulation a resolution appointing a Committee representative of 
riindus, Muslims and Sikhs for the purpose of carrying on propaganda along 
the lines indicated in the said resolution of the All-India Congress Committee. 

** The Working Committee also considered the situation created by the 
ajvnoiincement of the appointment of the Parliamentary Commission and 
adopted the following resolution by circulation 

•* As the Britieb Government hae constituted the Statutory CoramiSBioD in defiance of 
the national will and rejected the national demand for a Round Table Confcronce to settle 
n Swaraj Constitution for India, the Working Committee of the Congress calls upon the 
people of India and appeals to all political parties to abstain from co-operating with tl o 
said Commission either by giving evidence or by voting for or serving on any Select Com¬ 
mittee connected therewith.” 

The Commission has been universally condemned as a negation of the 
fundamental right of self-determination which is inherent in every nation. 
The Congreas will, no doubt, devise, in consultation with other organisations 
in the country, a concerted plan of action with a view to bend the British 
Government to the nabiou^s will unanimously expressed through the National 
Congress. 

** Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the All-India Spinners Asso¬ 
ciation has, during 1926-27 which is the second year of its osristenoe, made 
" general progress which, as the Assooiation'a report says “ is marked not 
so much in the increased figures of kbadi production and sale although such 
progress is to be found in some of the proviroes but rather in the improve¬ 
ment in the quality of yarn and cloth towards which the efforts of many pf 
the prganisatioDs in the several provinces were in the main directed duiing a 
large part of the year as also in the evolving of disciplined organisations in 
some of the le^ organised provinces and the bringing of all their centres 
timlbr % t^ro^er system of business efficiency/’ The returns received at the 
Central office of the Association show that of the value of Rs. 23,59,067 

has been produced and the salerproceeds amount to Rs. 32,52,864 during the 
year iiPder' teport. Mahatmaji ha4 undertaken, in spite of serious illness, 
tours id Karnatak, Tamil Nadu and CeylonV It is a rhatter for especial grati¬ 
fication to note that his tour throughout these provinces including' the States 
of Atysoro, Travancore and Cochin has been marked by signal success. ITio 
warm and spontaneous reception that greeted him everywhere, the generous 
response which was made to his appeal for Khadi funds and the unbounded 
enthusiasm that has been aroused in the hearts of the public for the cause oi 
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fidra Ntirayant the God in the lowly and the distreased# give the He direct 
to the aelf-complacent allegation of the enemies of this country that Mahat- 
majis influenoe over the masses has dimiuished, In far off Ceylon, all the 
communitioa, including the Burghers, vied with one another in according him 
royal reception and giving of their best to the cause of the downtrodden arrd 
the depressed, of which he is the living embodiment. In a poor country 
like ours, only Mahatma Gandhi could collect spontaneous donations amount'* 
ing to Re* 3 and half lakhs during a few months' tour. 

**The Karnatak Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal has good work to its 
credit during the year under report, having onliatod 6658 Congress memboxs 
and 91 Dal members. 

Reports of work done in all the provinces having not yet been received 
but so far only Maharashtra, Karnatak, Behar, Gujarat, C. P. Marathi and 
Bombay have forwarded them. The Maharashtra P, C. C. states that the 
total number of Congress members in the province is about 2,^00. In the 
Colaba and Bombay Suburban Districts of this province, vigorous efforts 
have been made to capy on a campaign against the payment of increased 
land assessment. It should he noted here that the President, during his 
extensive tour in Maharashtra in May last, personally studied the movement 
in Alibag for refusing to pay the enhanced land assessment and after con¬ 
vincing himself of the justice of the movement, gave it every oncourageraent. 
Active propaganda work against the drink evil has also been done in those 
districts. In Karnatak 6658 Congress members were enrolled during the 
year by the exertions of the Seva Dal mentioned above. The report received 
from four Districts in Behar shows that 2,220 Congress members wore 
registered in those Districts. In Gujarat only 270 wore enlisted during the 
current year as against 651 last year. But this was due to the fact that 
Gujarat experienced a terrible calamity in the deluge that swept over the 
province. It is gratifying to note, however, that the Provincial Congress 
Committee rose to the occasion and put forth almost superhuman efforts to 
bring relief to the flood-strickon and starving millions. The people made 
a splendid response to the appeal for funds and a sum of Ra. 6,22,982 
^as collected for flood relief. Relief operations ate still being carried on. 
Rs. 82,440 were colleoted and ear-marked for the depressed classes in Gujarat. 
C. P. Marajbhi reports only 1564 members for this year as against 3610 of 
last year. 

“The, Bombay province has on its rolls 4248 members including 14 who 
have enlisted themselves in the A. I. S. A. ^ 

** We have this year again to advert to the unsatisfactory financial posi¬ 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee, which will be evident from a 
perusal of the audited . statement of T. S. F. accounts annexed hereto. We 
must also reiterate the urgent need for collecting tiinda for efficient organixa- 
tipu of Congress work and for the upkeep of the Central Office. As we said 
last year, the amount required for this purpose will by no means be large, 
and wo ^earnestly invite the prompt attention of the AlModa Congress 
Committee to this vital need of the Congress Secretariat. We suggest in t,hia 
connection, thiiifc funds should be collected and ear-marked for the purpose 
and the support of the public enlisted in this behalf ”, 

r M. A. ANSARI, 
iVALLABOBHAI J. PATEL, 

A* rangASWAMI IYENGAR. ' 


Madras, 

I5th V^cemhr 1927* 
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—As Working General Secretary of tbe Congress during Wio Iasi? 
two years who will be vacating his office this year, I may be^ permitted to 
say one word as to the need for placing the Congress Secretariat on a perraa* 
nont footing. The frequent changes in the headquarters of the A. L C. C. 
Office, wbioh the present system imposes, involves an amount of expendi¬ 
ture and dislocation of business which may well be avoided. I would suggest 
that the office may he pub in charge of a permanent paid Secretary and bo 
located at some central place where he should carry on the ordinary routine 
work of the Congress organisation throughout tbe year, while the General 
Secretaries annually elected would be placed in a position to guide and control 
the office and cany out tbe policy and programme laid down by the Congress 
at its annual session, as also in accordance with the resolutions and directions 
of the AlITndia Congress Committee and the Working Committee. 

I would also once again urge the restoration of the amount of the 
delegation fee of each delegate to Rs. 10. Its reduction to the nominal 
figure of Re. 1 has rendered and will render the task of Reception Com* 
raittees of the loss prosperous provinces difficult and hazardous, and aooorr 
tuate the position of dependence of the A. I. C. C. on the lastly thinning 
balanoes of the Tllak Swarai Fund, It is also nooessary, I think, to restore 
the momhership fee of A. 1. C. 0. members and to give effect to the statutory 
provision contained in Ai*t. IX of the Congress Constitution and to ask 
each Provincial Congress Committee to make an annual contribution to the 
central fund. 

A, Eangaswami Iyengar.] 


Proceedings of the Calcutta Meeting. 

The requisition meeting of the All-India Congress Committee commenced 
at Calcutta in the Albert Hall on the 28th October 1927 under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, President of the Indian National 
Congress. There wore present about fifty members of the Congress Committee 
and a similar number of visitors. At tbe outost, the President explained tbe 
ciroumatanoes under which the holding of the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee was adjourned from time to time. The President fur 
ther stated that this meeting was held in pursuance of a requisition signed by 
several members of the AlMndia Congress Committee. 

Among those who attended tbe meeting were Maulanas Abul Kalam 
Azad, Mahomed AH, Shaukat Ali, Pandit Gopebandbu Das, Mr. Tulsi 
Charan Goswami, Moulana Abdul Bari, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Mr. A. 
Rarrgaswami Iyengar, Mr. V. V. Jogiah, Mr. T. Prakasam, Moulana Maho¬ 
med Shafi, Dr. Biswanath Mookorjee, Babu Bagavau Das of Benares, Pandit 
Nilkantha Das, Mr. Lalit Mohan Das, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Mr, S. 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Dr. Nand Lai, Biibu Purshofctamdas Rai, Dr. Pratap 
Chandra Guba Roy, Mr. C. F. Andrews, Sreomati Drmila Debi, and 
Sreomati Subbamma Debi. 

Congress and Madras Politics. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar then read the requisition which stated that 
the Working Committee instructed the Congress party in several Provincial 
Legislatures that their duty under clause (a) of tbe resolution of the Qaqhati 
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ongrcss was to prevent the funotioning of diarchy as such wherever possible 
and did not impose on thorn to defeat a Ministry if the result of such an 
action was in the judgment of the party likely to strengthen the buroauoraoy 
and was of opinion that it was desirable for the party to co-operate with each 
other for the purpose of carrying out the Congress policy and (2) that having 
heard all about the conduct of the Congress party in the Madras Coijnoil the 
Working Committee was convinced that the party bad done nothing consistent 
either with the ultimate object of the Congress, the attainment of Swaraj, or 
with the spirit and letter of the Gauhati resolution, as in its judgment there 
was no probability of wrecking diarcy in that province at that time but that 
on the other hand it had done all that lay in its power to prevent the 
strengthening of diarchy by meant of an alliance with a party whose avowed 
policy was to promote oommunalism and to repress nationalism for the 
purpose of securing office at the hands of the bureaucracy. The Working 
Committee made it clear that in no case should the party in the Council 
resort to such co-operation and (3) to conB’’der the desirability of convening 
a special session of the Indian Natfonal Congress to insider future policy and 
programme. 

The requisition led to a heated debate. Mr. Viswanath urged the 
withdrawal of Clause (2). 

Mr. Rajkumar Ohakravarthi said that, in view of the approach of the 
Congress in Madras, consideration of the interpretation of the Gauhati resolu¬ 
tion should be postponed till the next A. I. C. C. at Madrets. 

Mr. T. Prakasam suggested that the first part of the resolution be 
formally moved. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said that this was a special meeting convened in 
pursuance of a requisition, so the resolution must either bo moved or dropped. 
He proposed that the whole resolution might bo dropped. He said that 
having regard to lapse of time, and having regard to what bad happened in 
Madras since the notice of this meeting was given it was futile for them now 
to go and consider this question. He reminded the House of their programme 
in the Councils. He fought tooth and nail to oppose any quarter being 
given to any Ministry in any Council and was one of the staunohost Swarajists 
in throwing out the Ministry in company with any other party or parties, 
however antagonistic they might be. It was futile for them now to pass a 
resolution of condemnation and he hoped that the consideration of the 
resolution might be postponed. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman wanted to speak and asked the President not to 
allow this matter to be voted upon unless the matter was thoroughly discussed. 
The President regretted that it was too late for Mr. Horniman to suggest a 
further discussion, 

The resolution of Mr. Sen Gupta was carried. The following is the 
text:— 

1 . R e q u I s i I i o n n Wg. C. Retolukion. 

” That the consideration of the matter raised in the requisition for this meeting 
re Working Committee's resolution on the conduct of the Congress Party in the 
Madras Legislative Council be dropped 

2i-**-Bihar and Orissa Flood. 

Mr. T. Prakasam moved the following resolution :— 

** That the A. I. C. C. condemns the callously minimising attitude of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa with regard to the recent fiood disaster in 
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ilaiore and Cuttack districts of Orissa. It warmly congratulates the different 
voluntary societies which have done such splendid service in savin? the 
poorest pf the poor in the districts from utter privation. It commends the 
work of the reconstruction on behalf of the distressed families as a national 
work of immediate importance, notifying the fact that the greatest sufferers 
were tnc families of the depressed classes. It calls tlie public attention to 
tne appeal made by Pandit Gopa Bandhu Das and Mr, C. F. Andrews whose 
service m the cause of the famine-stricken in Orissa it gratefully acknowledges.” 

He said that it was well-known what Mr, Andrews and Pandifc Gopa 
Bandhu Das bad done regarding the great distress that had overtaken the 
province, ^ Pie hoped that the resolution would oommand unanimous supporti 

Mr. Suhash Chandra Bose seconded the resolution. 

Pandit Gopa Bandhu Das said thati if anybody visited the flood^strioken 
area, ho would not bear the sight of it. Orissai he saidi was a problem in 
Indian politics not only on account of Us dismemberment but on account of 
its annual floods. It was for the Indian n. National Congress to help the 
struggling people of Orissa, 

The resolution woa carried. The President announced that the Working 
Committee had resolved to contribute Rs. 500 towards the Flood Relief Fund. 


3 .K h a r a g p u r Deadlook, 

Mr. T, C. Qoswatni moved the following resolution 
That the All-India Congress Committee expresses their deep sympathy wi th 


, .^t . ..- tucii uccp synipaciiy wiiu 

tne Kharagpur Strikers m their struggle against the grave injustice that had been 

done to a considerable section of the employees of the B. N. Railway and asked 

the whole country to stand by them and help them to vindicate their rights.” 

The resolution was duly seconded. 

The President remarked thati as Government had not taken any stops in 
the matter, they could not but suf&oiently condemn their action. 

Tho resolution was carried. 


4.--Puniab Communal Murders. 

Dr. Ansari moved the following resolution 

ungualifiwl condemnation of the murderous 
irfiidu to lit''® P'^cc and appeals to Moslem and 

the country”** create an atmosphere of non-violence in 

Ho said that it was absolutely necessary that violenoo of any kind, and 

spooially of murderous assaults on inmooent, inoffensive and harmless indi¬ 
viduals, who wore absolutely unprepared, should ba condemned in no un- 
oertam terms by all, whether they were Hindus or Mussalmans. Unless 
they had peace in the country it would bo impossible for them to do any work. 

In seconding the roaolutioni Maulana Mahomed Ali condemned not only 
the murderous assaults but tho organised riots and he did it both as a Con¬ 
gressman and as a Mussaiman. They should condemn violence in no uncortain 
terms. 

Dr. Biswanath Mnkeijoo remarked that some practical Steps should be 
taken on behalf of the Congress to check such things. An empty resolution 
would not help them muoh. Ho maintained that theia were persons in 
the Congress who called themselves as Hindu and Mahomedan leaders who 
Spoke one thing m the Congress and immediately after they came out and 
went to tompl^i,e or mosques they preached something differently. 
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Maulana Mahomed AH, interrupting, said ; I have every right to go ou^ 

to mosques as a Musaalman. » j » * ui. 

Dr. Mukeijee: 1 am not going to stand against anybody s nghts to 

speak or preach. 

Maulana Akram Khan : Name the persons. 

Dr. Mukerjee: Read the newspapers. I think the Maulana hw no 
cause to take umbrage. I have not mentioned him and I do not know it has 

hit him. , . .. l 1 

The President standing up said that it was with a view to put an end 
to violence of ail kind that they had assembled there and Dr. Mukerjee wm 
right in asking that effective steps should be token subject to their approval. 
What they proposed to do was to have a touring committee consisting of 
Hindu and Mussalman leaders to educate the public to condemn violence and 
to bring about an atmosphere of non*violence in the country. 

Dr. Ansarfs motion was carried. 


5, — Resolution on Religious Conversfons. 


Mr. J. M. Das Gupta then placed before the House a resolution on 
conversions and reconversions adopted by the Unity Conference on the prevP 
out night for ratiftoation. The following is the text :— 

“ The AlUndia Congress Committee resolves that every individual or group 
is at liberty to convert or reconvert another by argument or persuasion but no 
individual or group shall attempt to do so, or prevent its being done, by force, 
fraud or other unfair means such as the offering of material inducement. Person* 
under eighteen years of age should not be converted unless it be along with 
their parents or guardians. If any person under eighteen years of age is found 
stranded without his parents or guardian by persons of another faith, he sliould 
be promptly handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy 
as to the person, place, time and manner about any conversion or reconversion 
nor should there be any demonstration of jubilation in support of any conversion. 

Whenever, any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or reconver¬ 
sion, that it was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or 
whenever any person under eighteen years of age is converted, the matter shall 
be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall be appointed by the 
Working Committee either by name or under general regulations”. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, supporting the resolution, said that he was not 
only a member of a communal society but also of a religious society. If 
anybody wanted to convert others, to Mabomedanism or Hinduism, he was 
welcome to do so but only it should be a fair and square conversion. There¬ 
fore, in view of what was happening in the country, it was desirable to ra’se 
the age from 16 to 18. 

Rising on a point of order, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram of Sind said that 
it was a highly controversial subject but, as this meeting was convened for 
a special purpose, this resolution was out of order. 

The President overruled his motion that consideration of this question 
which was one of the decisions arrived at by the Unity Conference the 
previous nights^ be adjourned to another date. 

Mr. T. Prakasam wanted a reasonable time to be given to those membere 
of the All-India Congress Committee who were not present. Those who had 
attended the A. C. 0, did not know that this resolution was going to be 
taken up. He took objection on the grounds both of time and pl^^e and in 
his opinion the AlMndia Congress Committee should have only discussed the 
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T without arriving at any decision or should have adopted 
tentatively for final ratification at another meeting later on. 

In gcoonding him Mr, Jairsmdas Daulatratn said that the whole issue was 
that peace should be based on terms which were both fair and worVable and 
he believed that the hiiste with which this draft had been placed before 
them was not conducive to a eottlement* After all, they wanted to bring 
about peace between Hindus and Mussalmana and the Sikhs in the Punjab 
and he thought the move behind CongreBS in this matter ought to be that it 
should be their endeavour to bring these parties together and, after the parties 
had settled their differences, to register their decision. But the way sugges¬ 
ted, in his opinion, would not bring about peace nor make it lasting and it 
could cot be carried into effect in face of the numerous riots and murderous 
assualta made from time to time. He cautioned that they must not preoi- 
pitato any decision for, by so doing, they would give a greater handle to the 
reactionaries. The question of music before mosques, he remarked, was part 
and parcel of the agreement. 

The PreBidont; There is no question of agreement 
things, What the Congress proposes to do is to take the 
matter and educate the public. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jairamclaa said that any suggestion made by the Congress 
for the purpose of education should have been arrived at after a fuller dis¬ 
cussion, He pointed out that there was practically no represontativo from 
Tamil Nadu. 

The President: You oao trust mo to deal with at least Tamil Nadu. 

Mr. Jairam : I understand, the President takes the responsibility for 
Tamil Nadu but I thought I might as well refer to it. Then there are only 
a few representatives from Andhra and the Punjab and I do not know who 
will take the responsibility on behalf of the Hindus to educate those provinces. 
I think the Congress would be wise enough to postpone the consideration of 
the matter and it should publish a resolution without committing it to anything. 

Opposing Mr. Prakasam, Mr. T. C. Goawami said that when a decision 
had to be taken, the sooner it was taken the bettor and the policy of hasten¬ 
ing slowly had landed the country in this terrible condition. He did not 
subscribe to the view that the Congress should register the decision of some 
society and he emphatically repudiated the suggestion. In his opinion it 
was the duty of the AlMndia Congress Committee to take the initiative 
in the matter and not to rely on communal organisations to settle their 
differences. He did not know if there was any Mabomedan organisation 
in the country whioh represented the opinion of Mahomedsns but as far 
as hia own community was concerned, ho knew for certain that there 
was no such organisation which could speak in the name of the Hindu 
community. ** I must toll Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Molaviya,” continued Mr, Qoswami, “in public interests that there is 
no such thing as the Hindu Maba Sabha in Bengal except in one street of 
Calcutta. There am very few people in Bengal who recognise the Hindu 
Maha Sabha as authoritative and 1 think it my duty at this time of the 
AlMndia Congress Committee to say that there are many Bengalees who 
♦would not recognise the jurisdiction of the Hindu Mahasabha, I say it is the 
duty of tho Co*:igres8 to take the initiative in this matter and to educate the 
country. This resolution is on the lace of it fair. Here is an agreement 
which gives absolutely free right to others to convert with the exception of 
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fUid force, li the Congress wants to educate the public it must have 
its Own opinion/* 

Dr. Ansari was surprised at what Mr. Prakasam had said andi fn his 
opinion, this resolution on converBions was really nothing but a resolution 
passed at the Unity Conference in 1924 after Mahatma^s fast and as such it 
bad beea before the public for the last throe years. 

Mr, Prakasam; Not at all. That Conferenoo was supposed to have 
broken off. 

Dr, Ansari proceeding said that they were deploring from day to day 
the atmosphere created in the country. Violence, feuds, enmity and riots 
were going on from day to day and, when the time came to settle these 
differences, they were told to put back. This was a mentality he could not 
understand. They should take definite action to chock this state of affairs. 

^ Mr. Purushottam Rai asked Mr. Goswami to withdraw bis remarks 
against the Hindu Maha Sabha in view of the fact that he had already 
promised Rs. 1,000 to it, 

Mr- GoswamiBy Hindu Maha Sabha I meant the Maha Sabha whioh 
is at Lahore. 

The PresidentThat is all right. Mr, Goswami did not moan any 
reflection on the Calcutta Hindu Maha Sabha and knows quite well that 
Mr, Rai^s cordial co-operation was materially responsible for the decision 
arriYed at. 

Defending his own conduct, the President said that ho has tried his 
best to bring about an agreement between the Hindus and Musaalmans. Ha 
did not accuse anybody but murders were there and communal feelings were 
there and in this state of affairs they oould not leave the matter to a commu¬ 
nal party. His original view that these mutters should be left to a communal 
party was a mistake, because naturally they exaggerated their ownrigbts. 
Therefore, an impartial tribunal like the National Congress should deal with it, 

As regards Pandit Malaviya, continued the President, if ha wanted post¬ 
ponement on the ground of the unsuitability of time and place jhe was 
prepared to do what was wanted but the Pandit's message: I cannot 
persuade myself to attend the Conference/' was clear and it meant *'Hands Off*. 

As for Dr. Moonjee, Mr. Iyengar read hie message and said that it spoke 
for itself, When you accused mo, I should explain.'* 

Mr. Prakasam :—I have not accused you. 

President ;—I have done my best to promote amity and I am not without 
hopes. But if you leave the matter in this state of tbinge there is no chance 
of Hindu*Moslem Unity. And what do you say to me ? Murderous aseaulte 
are taking place and hands off 1 That is your proposition. And I have not 
the slightest doubt that you cannot either found national ism or Swaraj on 
perpetual quarrels. Is the Congress going to abdicate its function in this 
matter 1 I would ask you to dispel from your mind that there has been the 
slightest injustice to the Hindu Mahasabha leaders. I say now with full 
responsibility that Mahomedens are more amenable to settlement. I know 
this is the viejjr of Mabomedan Iriends who are here and of others who. have 
sent many earnest telegrams. Simla has convinced me that what Simla has 
failed to do, the Congress will accomplish. What chance is there of a Swaraj 
Constitution if this matter is not settled I us then adopt the resolution. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali thought that this was the most non-oontrovorsial 
resolution and that there was no use wasting time over it. 
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Prakasam^e motion was lost and the orginal motion of Dr. Das Gupta 
was adopted. 

Following the defeat of Mr. Prakasam’e motion Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram 
walked out of the meeting as he could cot he a party to further proceedings 
of the meeting in regard to the Hindu-Muslim problem in view of the fact 
that it was decided to give no time to the representatives of the various 
communities in the different provinces to express their views on the resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the Calcutta Unity Conference. The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND D AY-2 9 TH OCTOBER 1 927^ 

All-India Congress Committee reassembled this afternoon under 
the Presidency of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. There was a thin attendance. 

At the outset) the President drew the attention of the House to the 
^atemenfc, published in some papers, that there bad been a defeat of Mr. 
Hoiniman. Tho^ President assured the House that there was no defeat of 
any party. But if there had been any defeat, it was the defeat of his humble 
self. The President further stated that he did not belong to any party and 
that there was no party or group in the Congress, 

6 ,R e • o 1 u t i o n on Cow and Music. 

Mr. J, M. Sen Gupta then moved the following resolution 
The All-India Congress Committee, while approving of the following reso¬ 
lution on the cow and music Questions as a fair settlement of the opposite demands 
and points of view, authorises members of the Congress to carry on propa¬ 
ganda among the Hindus and the Moslems along the lines indicated in the 
resolution, and calls upon the Working Committee to appoint a sub-corn- 
miltce for the jaurpose of carrying on such propaganda, and further resolves 
tuat the rcsoluticn do come up for confirmation at the meetings of the AXC.C. 
and the Congress to be held in Madras 

** Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to impose its reli¬ 
gious obligations or religious views upon any other community, but the free pro- 
lession and practice of religion should subject to public order and morality be 
guaranteed to every community and person i 

“.Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before anv 
mosque at any time for religious or social purposes but there should be no 

stoppage of the processions nor special demonstrations in front of mosques • nor 

Shalt the songs or music sung or played in front of a mosque be such as is calcu¬ 
lated to cause annoyance, offence or special disturbance to the worshippers in 
the mosque. 

'• Moslems are at liberty to sacrifice cows or, subject to existing municioal 
laws regulating the slaughter of animals for purposes of food, to slaughter cows 
InaHTtownor villap m any place not being a thorough-fare nor one in the 
vicinity of a temple or a ‘mandir' nor one exposed to the gaze of the Hindus 
Cows ^uld not be led in procession or in demonstration for sacrifice or slaughter' 
Having regard to the deeprooted sentiment of the Hindu community in the 
matter of cow killing, the Moslem community is earnestly appealed to so conduct 
cow sacrifice or slaughter, as not to cause annoyance to the Hindus of the town 
or village concerned.^^ ^ ^ 

“Whenever a complaint is njade that any of the provisions of this resolution 
have been contravened, it slwll be enquired into and decided by arbitratoreat^ 
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Mr. J, M. Sen Gupfca said fcbat the Congress had been trying to compose 
the differences between the Hindus and the Mabomedans for the last two 
years. The Congress bad been pursuing a policy of draft. It had allowed 
communal organisations full play not only in creating differences between 
the two communities, but also in allowing such organisations to make an 
attempt at settlement. It seemed to him that it was wrong on the part of the 
Congress to expect that communal organisation would view the questions from 
a broad and national x^oint of view. The experience of the past tvs’o years 
had confirmed them in the belief that the only organisation which could deal 
with the questions successfully, was the Congress. They took up the questions 
for settlement in their own hands. They approved of these resolutions, and 
asked the members of the Congress to do propaganda to popularise these 
views. They called upon the Working Committee to appoint a small com¬ 
mittee to popularise those views. ^ 

Mr. Sen Gupta concluded: '' Let ns start the work. Let us give the 
lead. We have got two months before the next Congress. People ought to 
think of these resolutions. We approve of these resolutions, and we say 
that after the experience of these two months* propaganda and the way these 
resolutions are accepted by the people, we would know in Madras how they 
could be modified. What I would like you to do is not to interfere with these 
resolutions to any great extent. If you make any number of alterations in 
these resolutions, you will only be giving a handle to those who are 
waiting and watching to wreck all attempts at a solution.** 

Maulana Mahomed Ali seconded the motion. Ho said that the reasons 
which actuated them in framing the resolutions, were that they wanted to got 
rid of all these occasions for excitement which led to mischief. When 
freedom was accorded to each community to do wbat it was required to do 
by its religion, without imposing any restrictions upon it, the present ill-will 
and hostility would go, 

Continuing Maulana Mahomed Ali said that there would be a competi¬ 
tion far different from the competition that existed at the present moment. 
To-day the competition was for each community to suatoh what they could 
from the bands of the other and to show that they were dominant. The 
resolutions would practically challenge the Hindus and Mahomedans, and 
make them show greater consideration for the feelings of others. It was with 
a desire to institute a new form of competition, that the resolutions were 
being moved. 

Mr. Prakasam's Amendment 

Mr. T. Prakasam moved an amendment, the effect of which would be 
to postpone all consideration of the resolution. 

His amendment wanted them to appoint a committee to tour the country 
to educate the masses, so that when the Congress met in Madras the com¬ 
mittee might be able to report the views of the public. 

Mr. Praknsam said that the reasons for his moving the amendment,were 
that the question of music and the question of cow-slaughter had been either 
real causes cr excuses for Ilindu-Moslem riots during the last five years, 
commenoing with the riots in Multan in the south of the Punjab in the 
year 1922. Ho j^minded the House of what happened at the Simla Unity 
Conference and in the Hindu Sabha meeting. Regarding the question of 
cow-slaughtcr, be said that he was anxious that, whatever the committee did, 
it should be such as would not be condemned by the outside public as uir 
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enable and irapracticable. He feared that dangers would accrue from 
the resolutions if adopted as tabled and appealed to Mr, Sen Gupta and 
Msulana Mahomed AH not to press the resolutions, 

Mr. B, P. Naidu seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Nimbker while supporting the original resolution, expressed himself 
so very reluctant to speak on communal questions. He attributed all the 
existing evils to the want of a revolutionary programme of mass organisation 
before the country. He reminded the House df the unity that existed bet¬ 
ween the Hindus and the Moslems in the Non-co'operation dayS; and observed 
that council-entry and the Bardoli decision were responsible for all the fana¬ 
ticism prevalent in the country* If the Congress was prepared to have a 
strong programme, then only would the resolutions help them. 

Mr. Eajkuraar Chakravarti, opposing the amendment, remarked that 
in view of the fact that the Unity Conference had spent much time and energy 
over the peace proposals, it would be an act of sheer discourtesy not to con¬ 
sider them. He pointed out that Mr. Prakasam wanted, in effect, not to 
approve of the resolution but to treat them as a mere scrap of paper. Mr. 
Sen Gupta, ho said, had made it clear that the proposals would be confirmed 
at the Madras Congress with such modifications and additions as might bo 
deemed to be necessary in the light of the criticisms received. He therefore 
did not think postponement was necessary. The proposals embodied a com¬ 
promise and so long as there were self-seekers on earth no compromise would 
give universal satisfaction, 

Mr. Girdharilal, Mr. Basanta Kumar Mazumdar and Mr, T. Viawa- 
natham of Andhra supported the amendment. 

Maulana Akram Khan supported the original resolution, and made a 
stirnng appeal to the House to pass the resolution. 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, supporting Mr. Sen Gupta, said that the 
resolution before the House was after all a man-made formula. He did not 
claim that it was in any way able to meet all the oontingenciea that might 
arise from time to time ; but what ho claimed in support of the resolution 
was, that it represented a sincere and honest endeavour to arrive at a com¬ 
mon formula. The practical effect of the resolutions would be, on the 
one band, to remove the obstinacies on the part of the Hindus in the 
matter of music before mosques, and on the other remove the obstinacy 
on the part of the Mahomodan in 
unfortunately, their hopes were not 
them to put their heads together in 
of conciliation. Ho emphasised the 
would go a long way 
hension which seemed 


the matter of cow-slaughtor. If 
fulfilled, it would then be time for 
order to adopt some other form 
point that the present proposals 
towards removing a good deal of the misappre- 
to prevail in the minds of the extreme Hindus and 


^tr^me Mahomedans. They, the Hindus of Bengal, Mr. Bose assured the 
«ouse, were not gomg to lose their beads on account of the communal 
troubles. And if the Mahomedan leaders assumed a frantic attitude they 
would refuse to follow them. They lad glorious traditions behind them, 
and bad an important part to play in the chapter of their coiftitry^s freedom, 
ihey were not going to surrender the position that they taken at the 
very beginning. The speaker was an optimist and be hooped that the com- 
miuml troubles were a passing phase, and that was why he would appeal to 
the Hindus of Bengal not to give up the strictly nationalistic position that 
they had taken up from the very beginning. 
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I ^ 27 ] BENGAL DETENUS 

The amcndmeots of Mr. Prakasam were put to vote and lost# 

Other Amendments. 

Mr. Prakasam ne 3 d? moved the following amendments 

1. « That the Hindus shall be at liberty to play music in all public thorough¬ 

fares at alt times, for religious, social or other purposes, subject to the local 
usages or customs that might have been obtaining prior to 1922, and also subject 
to any agreement between the parties or decrees of civil courts obtained by the 
two communities in regard to such rules. , . • u. 

2. Neither the Hindus nor the MahomedanS shall claim or set up any right 
or usage for preventing any music in the houses or in the places of worship of the 

other community at any time. 1 • * t 1 

3. The Mussalmans shall be at liberty to slaughter cows subject to local 
and municipal Jaws and decrees or any special agreement or usages and customs 
prevailing in the towns and villages in the different provinces prior to 1922. In 
towns and villages that might hitherto come into existence.the matter should be 
settled by a general board of Hindus and Moslems.” 

These amendinouts were also lost. 

There were several minor amendments to the original resolution and the 
President appealed to the proposers of those amendments not to press them at 
this Calcutta session. He assured them that they were at lihe^T to bring 
forward those amendments at the Madras session of the A. 1. 0. C, meeting 
for oonsideration, . 

In spite of the President's appeal, several members rose to move their 

amendments. 

Mr. B. P. Naidu asked for the insertion of the following proviso ^ 
Provided it is already laid down by law or regulation, in any province 
or part of a province, that cows can only bo slaughtered or sacrificed in a 
slaughter house, they shall not bo slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other 
than the slaughter bouse ; and in places where there Is no such law, tho right 
shall be exorcised subject to local usages. Where local usage cannot be as¬ 
certained, a separate place of slaughter bo assigned by a joint board of Hindus 
and Muslima of the locality. 

The amendment was lost, , ^ 

Mr, Sailoshnath Bisi of Bengal moved the insertion of the words statu¬ 
tory provision' for ‘‘municipal laws/' . j 1 . 

Maulana Mahomed Ali objected to the amendment, and reminded tho 
House of what had happened in the Punjab over the question of statutory laws. 

Mr. Subaah Chandra Bose, in support of the amendment, pointed out that 
if there was any existing law regulating oow-slaughtcr for the purposes of food 
in any non-municipal area, there was nothing to be afraid of. l^ere was no 
question of total prohibition, and he begged Mr* Mahomed AH to accept the 
amendment. . • 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose maintained that the amendment of Mr- Him 
was a harmless one. But as there was ire heme nt opposition he requested 
Mr* Bisi to withdraw the same. 

With tho permission of the House, the amendment was withdrawn. 

, Original Motion Carried# 

After some discussion the original resolution with some minor amend¬ 
ments was put to votq and carried with two dissentients. 

7 . — B e n gal Detenue. 

The following resolutien moved by Mr. J# M. Ben Gupta was carried : 
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<‘lhi8» Committee strongly condemns the continued incarceration under 
Regulation III of 1818 and under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1023 of the Detenus of Bengal. , 

“ And in view of the fact that several detenus have been in custody for over 
fouryears and are in an alarming state of health, this committee resolves that a 
sub-commit tec of six members, with power to co-opt, be appointed to devise means 
for expediting the release of the detenus and that this sub-committee do submit 
their report in time for the next meeting of the A. 1 . C. C. 

** The members of the committee shall be Dr. Ansarl, Mr. Prakasam, Mr. 
Akram Khan, Mr. S. C. Mitra Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and the mover*'. 

The meeting was then adiournod. 

THIRD DAY— 3 0 TH OCTOBER 1 927 . 

The AlMndia Congress Coniinittee ooncluded their deliberations this 
morning in a thin House, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presiding. 

The President (Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar) could nob attend the meeting 
owing to the sudden breakdown of his health. The Mayor of Calcutta and 
some other loaders were absent. 

There was some amount of discontent in the House when a resolution was 
disallowed which was moved by an Andhra member and which had reference to 
the Gauhati resolution laying down that it was mandatory on Congressmen to 
refuse offices within the gift of the Governmeub and oppose and provenfe the 
formation of ministries. 

The Secretary, on behalf of the President, informed the House that the 
resolution was out of place in view of the resolution passed in the beginning of 
the proceedings postponing consideration of the question till the Madras session. 

As a protest against this some Bengal members proposed an adjournment 
of the House sine die, which was carried. 

8. —Indians in America* 

Swarai Kumaranand of Ajmere moved a resolution appreciating the ser¬ 
vices of Mr. Sbailendranath Ghosh and Mr. Sudhindranath Boae, the Indian 
exiles in America, and expressing deep sympathy in their fight for the restor- 
atiou of the citieensbip rights of Indians and gratitude to Senator Copeland 
for bringing the Hindu Citizenship Bill in the American Senate to remove the 
disqualification imposed on Indians in America and to place them on the same 
footing with the other emigrants. He eulogised the services of the two 
Indian leaders in U. S, and pointed out that they had been deemed as political 
untouchables. If they wanted to keep the honour and prestige 0 ! the Indians 
in America, he urged the Congress Committee to start a fund and appoint a 
sub-committee to collect money for that fund. The time had come, he con¬ 
cluded, when they should not neglect the Indian exiles in America. 

Mr. Nimbkar, while seconding the resolution, regretted that it was most 
deplorable that the Congress was not doing anything for the Indian exiles. 
Ha pointed out that the exiles were all patriotic people who had Buffered for 
their country and it was the duty of the Congress to raise their fingers for 
them. 

The resolution was earned, • 

9 •C a D c e 1 1 a 11 o Q of Patsporit. 

Mr. Nimbkar next moved:— , r • 

“ This meeting of the A. L C. C. condemns the action of British Imperialism in 
refusing comrade Saklatwala a passport to visit his motherland ani also the action 
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of the Indian Government in refusing passports to many l*fl* ^nih ani^ 

Society for the Promotion of Cultural Understanding, to attend the tenta annv 

versary of the Russian Revolution.** ^ i ^ 

Mr. Nimbkar stated that Mr. S'aklatwala wanted to visit his native land 
once more during the time of the Madras Congress, but the Government had 
oanoelled the passport given to him. He also pointed out that 
loaders and journalists wore invited to attend the Soviet anniversary, but 
they too were refused passports. The question of passports was a serious one 
and" it ought to be tackled by the Congress. 

The resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Viswanotham was carried. 

10 . — The Nabha •.Abdication. 

"^hi^rnMting*^ol™fhe”AM*? C. C. reaffirms the resolution pawed at the 
Delhi Special session of (he Congress in 1023. strongly 

the Govcrnmeni of India in bringing about the enforced abdication of Hia High 
ness the Maharaja of Nabha as being unjust and 

insr the hcart-felt sympathy of the nation with the Mahanaja Saheb m the grave 

wr^ng that'has befallcn^him, demands that justice 

the restoration of the Maharaja to the gadi and m all other respects. 

Mr. Horniman pointed out that the resolution was passed unanimously 
by the Snbjeots Committee at Gauhati, but for certain reasons the matter was 
referred to the Working Committee for a conMential wpOTt. He understood 
that the Working Committee had got no confidential report to offer them, and 
he thought it was time that the matter was closed, because in his opinion a 
very grave iujustice had been done by the 

passed by the Gauhati Congress. The speaker had been travelling in the 
country, and had met a large number of Sikh leaders and be assured the 
House that the fooling of the Sikhs was very strong. J”^®®^’ ®*‘ 

strongly that the Congress in not passing the resolution at Gauhati, did the 
Sikh community an itjustioo and in a sense caused a slur upon their own 

support to the Nabha cause, j 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Eajkumar Ohakravarti, and aup^rlod 

by Swami Kumarananda and was carried. 

11. —The Ganihati Deciiioo. 

Mr, Viswanatbam of Andhra moved . , « . 

** Whereas doubts have arisen as to the exact meaning and scope ol tne reso¬ 
lution passed by the Indian National Congress at Gau^ti, tlm All-India Congress 
Committee feels bound to explain it; and is of the opinion th^ the said resolution 
was intended to mean and means, that it is mandatory on the Congressmen in the 
legislatures to: (i) refuse offices within the gift of the Government and withdraw 
support direct or indirect from those who so accept office j (a) oppose and prevent 
the formation of Ministerics, and avail themselves of ®very opportunity to so 
oppose by all possible and legitimate means and ways; (3) throw out and utilise 
every opportunity to throw out Finance Bills, budgets and supplementary de¬ 
mands, m parts as well as in whole ; ( 4 ) move or support only such resolutions 
as would decisively tend to strengthen the policy enunciated m thvpreamble of 
the resolution ; and resolves to visit disciplinary action on those who do not work 
out or help to work ou| the said resolution, in the way explained*. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Secretary, rose to a point of order, namely, that 
this resolution could not be moved. Ho reminded the House, in this connee* 
tioD, of the fact that when the President accepted the motion of Mr* bon 
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^iipta the House by a majority oarriod the resolution* The Proaidont had 
ruled that all resolutions bearinsr upon the matter of the requisition were dis¬ 
posed of by the motion, which said that the question be^ dropped by reason of 
the fact that the Indian National Congress was going to decide the future 
policy and programme. 

Mr. T* Prahasam characterised the point of order as most extraordinary. 
He pointed out that a special requisition was sent by a member of the Con¬ 
gress with regard to the instrnctions that were said to have been iesued by 
the Working Committee on that matter. Mr. Sen Gupta made n change, and 
the resolution was dropped. How on earth, he said, could the mover be dia* 
allowed from explaining the meaning of the Gaubati resolution at least for 
the fntU' e oonduot of the members of the Councils that would meet next week 
or before the December session of the Congress 1 

Mr. Baeantakumar Mazumdar (Bengal) seconded the resolution. 

The President ruled that the point of order was correct in view of the 
resolution of Mr* Sen Gupta having been passed. 

Mr. Satyendrachandra Mitra (Bengal) at this stage proposed the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House till the Madras session of the Congress. He was supported 
by Mr. Mazumdar. 

Mr. Viswanatham said that after what he bad heard frotu the Secretary 
on behalf of the President, he was not for pressing the resolution. 

Mr. Iyengar recorded his protest against the manner in which Mr. 
Viswanatham had made insinuations. 

Mr. Prakasam pointed out that there was no insinuation made against the 
President. 

Mr. Nimkar regretted that the A. t C. C., as a body, should quarrel in 
this way. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman wanted to know whether the motion was a definite 
proposal for adjournment until the Madras seesion mot, because it meant that, 
If the Committee decided now to adjourn, the Madras Executive Committee 
would not be in a position to discuss the matter in the interval. 

Mr. Mitra in reply said that he was definite in the matter and moved that 
the meetitig be adioumed sine die. 

The motion wes put to vote, and was carried. 


Vote of Thanks to the Chair. 


Mr, Horniman then p^joposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Iyengar and said 
that although he was in profound disagreement with much of the policy that 
had been pursued in this Committee, ho would express his appreciation of 
Mr. Iyengar's intense earnestness and enthusiasm and devotion to duty as the 
President. He was sorry to hear of hia sudden breakdown and hoped he 
would soon be restored to vigour and health. 

Mr. Hcmiman also thanked the Maulana Sahib for the trouble he had 
taken to preside over that day's deliberations. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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The Madras Meeting! 

MADRAS--:^^7H DBCBMBBR 1 927. 

Tho next meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee* after tbe 
Congress Session, met at Madras on tbo 29th Deo. under a shadow of groat 
grief caused by the sudden death of Hakim Ajmal Khan at Eampur due to 
heart failure. The President, Dr. Ansari, and other personal friends of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan came to the meeting with tears in their eyes and the 
news soon spread in the Coogress camp. 

On the meeting asaombling, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar with tho per 
mission of the President made a touching reference to tho death of the 
great Muslim leader. Speaking with feeling, he said :— 

It is indeed a great pain to us that after tho jubilation of the Congress, 
we should have this morning received the sad news of the death of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan. I am sure many in this Committee have known him per 
sonally. There are others who have followed his career and his attitude 
towards all national questions. I feel bis loss deeply as any one of his 
closest friends. Ever sinoo I became acquainted with him at the Abmedabad 
Congress, ho managed to capture my heait, he managed also to capture 
the heart of everyone who came into contact with him. He was an ardent 
patriot. He presided over the Abmedabad Congress when the power and 
prestige of the Congress were highest. Ho represented all that was good 
and great in Upper India. Ho had been practically the moving spirit of 
tbo Tibbi College of Uuani and Ayurvedic medioinoa. His charity was un¬ 
bounded. His old age and his services were available to all. We all looked 
on him as a great patriot and when times and tempers were severely tried, 
when riots and disturbances wore at their highest pitch, he kept his temper 
cool and held the scales of justice even as between Hindus and Mabomedans. 
He commanded the confidence and love of not only of the Hindus in Delhi 
but also in tho neighbouring provinces. All tho Hindus of the country 
loved him dearly. I do not know how the sad news will affect Mahatmaji, 
I know he will feel it even more than we all feel it. Dr. Ansari tells me 
that he is only 57 ; and the telegram says he died of heart failure. The 
last act of his that preceded his death was a notable and epooh making one. 
Disregarding all considerations of health in his feeble condition of body, he 
wanted to do the greatest possible service to Hindu-Muslim unity, I need 
not toll you how he had been responsible for the Amir of Afghanistan's visit 
to India, his outlook and hie speeches. After be paid bis respects to the Amir 
be went o ver to Ram pur and there it appears he died of heart failure and 
the Chief Secretary of the Kampur State has sent a message to the President 
of the CongrcBS. I am sure if yesterday's resolution on Hindu-Moslom 
unity had been known to him, he would have beou very happy. Far more 
than any one else, he has contributed to it. It has been the triumph of 
bis life; he himself has been the embodiment of Hindu-Moslem unity.” 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar then placed before the Committee the follow' 
ing resolution drafted by Mr. C, Rajagopala Chariar 


I, —Xhe Condolence Retolntion. 

**The All-India Congress Committee records its most intense grief at the 
unexpected passing away of one of Indians greatest patriots and workers in the 
cause of unity and a past President of the Congress Masihulmalk Hakim Ajmal 
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«,^Saheb and requests the President of the Congress to convey its respectful 
sympathies to the members of the bereaved family ”• 

Mr. Gidwnni, in seconding the resolutioii. joined in the sentiments eX' 
pressed by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. India, he said, had lost one of the greatest 
of her sons of whom not only the Muslim community but all other com¬ 
munities were proud. . ^ vi. 

Mr. Govinda Auand associated himself with the previous speakers, ue 
said that but for Hakim Ajmal Khan during the last few years, the unity 
between the two great communities would not have been possibly ,. ' * • 

Mr. Satyamurti, in supporting the resolution, said that Hakim Ajmal 
Khan though a Muslim, always felt, spoke and acted aa an Indian even 
when communal passions were roused to the highest pitch. There was no 
doubt that his death occurred after the triumph of the work for which he 
had devoted his life. Had he been alive he would have been the right hand 
man of the President of this year’s Conference in carrying out the many 
importaot resolutions. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously, all memDors stauding. 


2 , E 1 e c t i o n of Office-bearers* 

The election of nine members to the Working Committee was then pro¬ 
ceeded with. The office-bearers were elected the day before by the Congress 
itself and their names were published in the report of the Congress 
proceedings. 

The President told the members at the outest that in consultation with 
the leaders, he bad selected the nine persona who would form the Working 
Committee. He hoped that these names would be acceptable to them all. 
If 58 President of the Congress for this year he bad to carry on the work 
of the Congress, be must have a committee who would work with him best. 

Ho then proposed the following names for the Working Committee 
and suggested these may be carried on bloc 

Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sirdar Sardul Singh. 

Mr. Ginwalla pointed out that the President's soggeation to accept 
these names on bloc was such as to prevent the members of the A. L C. C. 
from proposing other names and exercising their right of choice of their 
own’nominees. 

The President replied that unless he was allowed to select his own 
cabinet ho could not take the responsibility for and carry out the Congress 
work. 

Mr. Sambamurti submitted that after the President's statement, they 
ought not to delay on this matter but accept his own cabinet. 

Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar moved that the President’s list be adopted. 

Mr, Ginwalla suggested that the Working Committee must have in it 
members who represented the masses and looked after their interest 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru took exception to the insinuation of the 
previous speaker and regretted it. « 

Mr. Ginwalla next proposed the names of Dr. Satyapsl, Mr. Gidwani, 
Mr. Prakaiam, Mr. Govindanand and Mr. Nimbkar. ^ 

At this stage, Mr. Qowrisankar Misra moved as a definite proposition 
“ that the names proposed by the President bo considered as elected as mem¬ 
bers of the Working Committee”. , 
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A few other members spoke with reference to this matter and they 
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were followed up by Mr. C. Eajagopalachariar who drew their attention to 
the precedent of allowing the selection of members to the Working Com" 
mittee in the hands of the President. It was right that the precedent should 
be followed even this year for the simple reason that the policy of 
the Congress should be worked out by members who agreed to work it out 
and who were most suitable for the purpose. He appealed to the mem* 
hers not to fight under the shadow of the death of the groat leader Hakira 
Ajmal Khan but to accept the names. Let them understand before they 
proposed other names who they wished to eliminate from the President's list. 

Having regard to the diflfereuoes of opinion in the committee and to the 
diffloultios in getting at a unanimous vote for the President's nominees, the 
President decided to put the names to the house one by one and to declare 
those elected who obtained the largest number of votes. 

There was then some discussion as to the form in which the vote should 
be taken. The Committee decided to dispense with the ballot and agreed 
to indicate the vote by show of hands. 

Votes were then taken. The following were declared elected in the 
order of the strength of votes they obtained : 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Sen Gupta, 
Sirard Sardul Singh, Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu and Maulana Mahomed Ali. 

The President's list was thus kept in tact 


3 . P e r m a n e n t Secretary Queetton. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru next brought forward the subject of having 
a permanent Secretary to the A. I. C. 0, to be in charge of office work. He 
said that at present there was an Under-Sccretary but he bad no authority 
to sign even the routine papers. It was necessary the appointment of a 
permanent Secretary should be created to be in charge of the A. I. C. C, 
office. He drew the attention of the members to the following change in 
the Constitution which Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar had suggested in the 
draft programme for the “ ensuing session of the Congress". 

In para 2 delete the second sentence beginning with " the genemi scoro- 
tariea" and ending with " the Reception Committee” and substitute the 
following 

“ The office shall be in charge of the permanent office secretary who sliould 
carry on the routine work, while the elected secretaries shall exercise genera 
powers of supervision in order that the policy and programme of the Congress ^ 
may be carried out. The secretaries shall be responsible for the printing and 
publication of the report of the proceedings of the preceding session of the 
Congress and of any special session held in the course of the year, in co-operation 
with the Reception Committee”. 

Mr* Rangaswami Iyengar who was present at the meeting, also urged 
the need for the creation of this post for expoditioug and efficient work in 
the Congress Office. 

Mr. Sripivasa Iyengar stated that the members were not fully posted 
with the details of this proposal and it was therefore necessary that it should 
be referred to the Working Committee for being considered in all its bearings. 

Mr, Sambaniurthi opposed the suggestion of the ox-Presideut of the 
Congress for the postponement of this question and said that it was un¬ 
fortunate that whenever Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had in mind the idea to 
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oonaidoration of the subject he wanted the House to refer it 
to the Workmg Committee. Such was the fate of the resolution regarding 
the habitual wearing of khaddar, the resolution on the boycott of British 
goods and so on. The subject now under discussiou was known by every 
member of the House to be coming up at tho meeting and it was surprising 
that this suggestion of postponement should be made by Mr, Srinivasa 
Iyengar. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : No details have been placed before us. 

Mr. Sambaraurti: It does not require much of detail, The question 
is simple, 

Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru pointed out that this was not a new proposal and 
it had been before the Committee a number of times previously. 

Mr, Joglekar moved that the subject be referred to the Working Com¬ 
mittee for a full report of proposals. 

Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya seconded the motion and it was carried. 

4.*—Neill Statue Agitation, 

Mr. Sambamurti next moved the following resolution 
“ This Committee is of opinion that the Neill statue on the Mount Road, 
Madras is a standing insult to the respect of the citizens of Madras, the Indian 
nation and humanity itself inasmuch as he was guilty of many barbarous and 
blood-thirsty acts of revenge (such as wholesale burning of villages, the 
hanging and shooting and burning alive of thousands of men, women and 
children) and that the statue should not be allowed to continue to remain 
within the public view, 

“ This Committee congratulates the Neill statue Satyagrahis upon their bold 
initiative and Sacrifice 

Mr. Patfcabhi Sitaramayya enquired if any resolution had been passed 
by the oommitto© in respect of the Lawrence statue. 

Mr. Raja Rao (IToder-Secretary) replied ia the affirmative. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then appointed a committee to consider the changes that 
are necessary in the Congrese Constitution and the question of the re-orga¬ 
nisation of the Congress Committee. The committee will consist of General 
Secretaries Mr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar and Mr. Sivaprakasa Oupta. 

The AlMndia Congress Committee next passed the following resolution 
proposed by a member:— 

5.*^Refutal of Pattporti, 

This committee condemns the action of the British Government in refusing 
passports to the deputation of the Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Gimmittce to 
enable them to go to Shanghai to compose the acute dififcrences among the mem¬ 
bers of the Sikh community there ”, 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 



The U nity Conferences. 

In August 1927 as an immediate result of tbe agitation started in oon* 
nectiori with the “ Bangila Baaul ” pampbleti Maulana Shaukat Ali wrote 
on behalf of the Central Khilafat Committee to Dr. Moonjii President of 
the Hindu Maha Babha> requesting his to agree to the calling of a 
meeting when representatives of the Central Khilafat Committee and the 
Hindu Maha Sabha could meet and discuss the communal situation and 
try and discover remedial measures. Dr. Moonji promptly responded to 
this invitation and as a oonsequonoe a conference was summoned at Simla 
which nominated a committee known later on as the Simla Unity Committee. 

This Unity Conference which met on the 30th August, after three 
hours' discussion, issued an appeal over the signatures of a large 
number of Hindu and Moslem leaders, including the members of the 
Central legislature, beseeching both the communities to support them in their 
efforts to arrive at a satisfactory settlement, by refraining from doing any¬ 
thing that would have the least likelihood of disturbing public tranquility* 
They deliberated in the firm determination that they must, by sincere 
co-operation, make one supreme effort to settle, once for all, the differences 
that divided them, and find out a permanent and equitable solution of 
ail such diflerofjces. The following is the full text of the appeal 

The Leaders' Appeal. 

Wc the undersigned deplore the communal differences that have most un¬ 
fortunately grown up among our people and have created so much mistrust of 
each other, that on the slightest provocation oi misunderstanding, some of our 
countrymen, Hindus and Mussalmans, come to blows and trivial incidents 
develop into heart-rending tragedies, involving loss of innocent life and property 
and embittering still further the relations between the two communities. It will 
be the greatest folly, indeed a sin, to fail to realise the extreme gravity of the 
situation. Apart from the impossibility of making any political advance in such 
circumstances, peaceful social existence itself is threatened. Those who arc inter¬ 
ested in misrepresenting us and lowering our national character in the estimation 
of the rest of the world have found in ihc present deplorable situation an excellent 
opportunity to carry on their campaign of vilification and misrepresentation 
and thereby retard our political progress, and delay our freedom. All this has 
made us firmly determine that we must sit together and by sincere co-operation 
make one supreme effort to settle once and for all, the differences tliat are 
dividing us and find a permanent and equitable solution of all such differences 
and inculcate and enforce, so far as it lies in our power, individually and collec¬ 
tively, mutual toleration. 

We are determined to do this and seek divine guidance and support in our 
honest endeavours to restore peace, harmony and friendly relations l^twcen the 
various communities and to secure for our nation its honoured place in the ranks 
of the civilised and progressive nations of the world. But every fellow country- 
mcn of ours can, „we believe, understand that it will not be possible for us to 
concentrate our energies on the important issues that have to be settled if our 
attention is distracted by the deplorable incidents that are occurring with such 
l^art-rending frequency. We, therefore, appeal to our fellow-countrymen with all 
the earnestness and fervour that wc can command, to support us in our efforts 
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to arrive at a satisfactory settlement by refraining from anything that has the 
least likelihood of disturbing public tranquility. We appeal to them in the name 
of our Motherland, to respect each other’s life, property, honour, religion and 
places of worship, to avoid giving olfence and to vie with one another in forbear- 
ance and forgiveness. Violence and show of violence have, so far, benefitted 
neither community and cowardly cold-blooded murders and murderous attacks 
have harmed those that have indulged in them, not less than their victims. We 
place on record our deepest abhorrence of such wicked and inhuman acts. In¬ 
dulging in insulting any religion and in scurrilous writings wantonly vilifying the 
founders of religions and other great religious personages, who are held in 
reverence by the followers of any religion, and thus outraging the religious 
feelings of our fellow-countrymen ate still more wicked, and we equally earnestly 
place on record our deepest abhorrence of such acts. It is a matter of great 
relief and consolation to us to think, and we are glad to be able to convey this 
assurance to our countrymen, that no community as such has instigated, abetted 
or approved of such attacks and that it is wrong to blame any community as a 
whole Kbr the misdeeds of any individual or individuals belonging to it, however 
gross their misconduct may be. We deeply deplore and condemn all in- 
flamiiiatory writings and speeches, which arc calculated to promote hatred or 
ill-will among the communities and the efforts which are being made in certain 
quarters to bring about the economic boycott of one community by the other. 
We honestly feel that such a boycott is not only impracticable, but that all 
such efforts are sure to prove highly prejudicial to the best interests of both com- 
n^unitics and the country as a whole, leading to further embitterment of their 
mutual relations and likely to result in further breaches of the peace. 

Our appeal is addressed to every son of India and to every daughter of India, 
but in particular, wc beseech those of our countrymen who make use of the Press 
or the platform to exercise great self-restraint in all they write or say and per¬ 
mit nothing to escape them which may offer the least provocation to any of their 
fellow-countrymen. We know that our previous efforts in this direction have not 
been crowned with the success we hoped for, but we are determined to make 
another effort and we are determined, with divine assistance, to succeed and we 
firmly l>elieve that success is within our reach, if we devote ourselves heart and 
soul to this great purpose and if our fellovv-countryraen also assist us to the best 
of their power and not distract us, by a continuance of the wretched outburst that 
have disgraced the Indian nation. May the Almighty and All-Merciful Provi¬ 
dence that shapes our destinies give us the guidance and support that wc sorely 
need to-day. 

This Unity Committoo sat at Simla from 16th to 32nd September. No 
conclusions having been reached on some of the principal points involved in 


the cow* and music questions and others pending before the Committee not 


having at all been touched, some members were of the view that the Com¬ 
mittee might break up. But the Hindu members pressed that the Committee 
should again meet on some future convenient date. The Muslim members 
of the Committee were at first divided in their opinion, but at last agreed 
to break up the Commicteo and the President was requested to summon a 
meeting if he received a requisition within six weeks from eleven specified 
members. 

Tbo foilowing is a resume of the proceedings of the Committee supplied 
to the press by its Secretaries Mr. Jairamdas and Abdul Matin Chowdbury :— 


Official Report of the Proceeding* of the Committee 
The Cow Question. 


The main committee met on the i6th under Mr. Jinnah’s chairmanship. 
Questions relating to cow and music were discussed. On the i8th, it appointed a 
sub-committee, consisting of Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Moonji, Mr. Jairamdas, Rai 
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of Delhi, Principal Diwanchand of Cawnpore, Sardar Sardul Singh, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana Mahomed 
All and Dr, Kitchlew, The sub-committee discussed, on the i8th, the cow ques* 
tion. The main ccwnmittee discussed the music question on the i8ih and 19th, 
and also referred it to the sub-committee. The sub-committee sat from the i8ch 
to 32nd and submitted, last evening (22nd.) the following report 

“ The sub-comraittee dealt with the cow question and the music question, and 
considered the various drafts submitted to it. Ultimately, the following final draft 
ot the Hindus relating to the cow question was considered :—(t) In places 
having municipalities, town committees and notified areas committees, the 
slaughter of cows shall be confined to slaughter houses licensed for the purpose; 
(2) in places other than those mentioned in the preceding clause, cows shall not 
be slaughtered except in places specified for the purposes outside the populated 
area and not exposed to public gaze ; (3) cow slaughter shall not take place in 
any place where it has not taken place before; (4) in towns or villages which may 
hereafter come into existence, the question of slaughter of cows shall be deter¬ 
mined by agreement between the Hindu, and Sikh and Muslim communities 
residing there; ^5) cow slaughter shall not take place in any city, town or village 
*1? religious sanctity by the Hindus or Sikhs, except where it is 

established that cow slaughter has been taking place for a reasonably long time j 

(6) no cow for slaughter shall be led in procession or with any demonstration and 
the routes shall be determined by agreement between the Hindu, Sikh and Muslim 
communities residing in the place ; (7) sale of beef or pork shall be registered to 
places licensed for the purpose; (8) where slaughter of animals for sale of meat is 
permissible on other grounds no objection shall be taken to the method of 
slaughter whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah/> 

The Muslim members of the sub*comraittce did not agree to the above draft 
cxc^t on some points as stated below. They objected to clauses {2) and (3). 
With regard to (4) they objected to any reference to Sikhs, since the Sikhs have 
made no demands. Regarding clause (5), the Muslim members stated that they 
would consider it when a list of such sacred places was supplied to them. They 
also objected to the reference to the Sikhs, on the same ground as above. They 
agreed to clause (6> except for its reference to Sikhs. They disagreed with clause 

(7) but agreed to clause (8) provided the list re erred to in (5) was supplied and 
agreed upon. 

The final Muslim draft on the cow question was as follows (a) Hindus must 
not expect that the exercise of the right of Muslims to slaughter and sacrifice 
cows in any town or village can or will be stopped by the use of force, or by an 
act of the legislature or by a resolution of a local body or by the order of a court • 
but must trust to the establishment of better relations between the two commu¬ 
nities to create greater regard lor their feelings, (b) every Muslim is entitled in a 
town to sacrifice and in a village to slaughter or sacrifice a cow in any building 
or enclosure which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passers-by, provided that 
It It IS already laid down by the law in any province or part ot a province, that 
cows can only be slaughter^ or sacrificed in towns in a slaughter-house, they 
stun not be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other than a slaughter-boose, 
(C; all public thoroughfares shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacri- 
nce, but they shall not be taken in a procession, nor shall there be any demons¬ 
tration in this connection, fd) no restriction shall be imposed on the sale of beef 
or pork, (e) no restriction snail be imposed on the manner of slaughter* of any 
animal whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah, or on the opening of shops for the sale 
01 meat of any animal slaughtered in any of these ways. 

Muslim '’members also proposed two other alternative drafts. The first 
runs;— No restriction shall be imposed either on the right of any community in 
any part of India to slaughter or sacrifice any animal, whether, a cow, goat, sheep 
or swine, or on the raa*nner of its slaughter, whether Jhatka Bali or Zibha, but no 
cow snail be slaughtered or sacrificed except in a slaughter-house provided for 
slaughter-houses do not exist at present, they shall be pro- 
viaea, and licences shall not be refused by the competent aut}K)rity whenever an 
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_ftcatlon Is made toit for opening a slaughter house or shop for the sale of 

n;eat of any animal slaughtered in any manner.^^ 

The second Muslim alternative was : “ The Hindus should not be prevented 
from playing music before mosques at any time they like, lior should Muslims 
be prevented, from making any cow sacrifice or from cow slaughter in such 
manner as they likc/^ 

The first of these three proposals was not accepted by the Hindu members 
except the second part of clause (c) and the first part of clause (e). The other two 
alternative drafts were not agreed to by thc^Hindus, 


Mosic BEFORE Mosques. 

As regards the question of music, the Mus’im proposal was as follows ; 

“ While it is the right of every community to take processions with music 
along the public thoroughfare, it must not do so in a manner calculated to inter¬ 
fere with the right of the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship 
when such a uroccssion is passing a mosque in which congregational worship is 
going on at tne time/* This was not accepted by the Hindus. 

The Hindu proposal regarding music ran as follows : 

“ There shall not be any objection taken to, or any kind of restriction placed 
on the passing of Hindu or Sikh processions of any kind accompanied by music 
at any time along public thoroughtares having mosques or to the performance 
of *arti/ playing of music or the playing of ‘shang^ in private or public 

temples, buildings or places, at any time, even if such temples buildings or places 
are situated in front of, or in proximity to, a mosque, provided that any proces¬ 
sional music, except religious music, shall not be played before old nistoric 
mosetues such as the Jumma Masjid of Delhi, before which it has not been played 
for a long time.*' 

The above proposal was not accepted by the Muslim members. 

Dr. Moonji moved the following, which was supported by the Hindu members 
of the sub-committee:—The sub-committee has very carctully considered and 
discussed the draft formulae on the cow and music questions submitted on behalf 
of the Hindus and Muslims. The s b-committce find that there are some points, 
cn which agreement may be easily possible; and yet, there are some on which 
agreement docs not seem to be likely at the present moment, and which there¬ 
fore require further consideration. The sub-committee, therefore, recommends 
that the main committee be adjourned to some suitable day, after a month or so.” 

The Muslim members suggested that this should be left to the main committee 
which met at 3 p, ra. yesterday in the committee room of the Assembly Chamber. 
The sub-committee’s report was submitted; and, after discussion, the main 
committee unanimously adopted the following resolution “ This meeting stands 
adjourned; but Mt. Jtnnah will call a meeting of the Unity Committee within 
three weeks of receiving a unanimous requisition from the following gentlemen 
within six weeks from to-day :—Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Dr, Ansari, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Malaviya, Lala 
lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonji, Rai Kedarnath, Mr. Jairamdas and Sirdar Ujjal Singli.” 

Before dispersing the main committee issued the following appeal in the 
form of a resolution : This committee is distressed to find that several Hindu- 
Muslim riots have occurred since it was constituted, leading to loss of many 
Hindu and Muslim lives and of property and inflicting much injury on many of 
our brethren. This commi ttec earnestly appeals to all people and all men of 
light and leading throughout the country, to use their best endeavours to prevent 
such riots, to put an end to communal tension and to persude their co-religionists 
not to take inc law into their own hands even under provocation. It also appeals 
to the people to establish local unity boards for preventing disturbances, and to 
compose the difference and promote mutual good will.” 
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MUSLIM MEMBERS’ STATEMENT 
Muslim Members* Statement 




The followinja: statoment waa issued by Mr. Shaft Daudb Secretary, 
Mualira Members, Unity Conference. It was stated that it had the assent of 
practically all the leaders of Moslem public opinion in India :— 

So long as the leaders of the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communities were 
engaged in a discussion to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the differences 
that arc unfortunately disturbing the peaceful and friendly relations which should 
exist between the various communities which form the population of our mother¬ 
land, it was not considered advisable, in the interest of the success of the 
negotiations that were going on, to publish any information regarding the pro- 
gresss of the discussion. But, now that the labours of the Conference have 
reached a definite stage, we owe it to the public, as much as to ourselves, to 
place a summary of what has been done so far, in order that the public may 
know the real situation, and may advise those representing it whctlicr to adhere 
to the proposals they have already formulated, or to modify them with a view 
to arrive at an early settlement. 

Through an unfortunate inadvertence, the Secretaries of the General Coin- 
mittee have published only the report which the Select Committee, to which the 
cow and music questions were referred, have made through the chairman to the 
General Committee, and consequently the views proposed on the cow question by 
the Hindus in the General Committee before the issue was referred to the Select 
Committee, have not been published. Their statement is therefore incomplete, 
and has consequently induced us to publish this fuller statement. 

Khilafat Committec^s Letter to Hindu Sabha. 

The Working Comrnittee of the Central Khilafat Committee met at Simla, 
on the syth August to consider the unfortunate situation created by the growing 
tension between the Hindus and the Muslims, and addressed the following letter 
to the President, Hindu Mahasabha 

My dear Dr, Moonje,—After a period of most remarkable amitv and good¬ 
will between the various communities we have been experiencing, for the last 
6ve years, a most unfortunate tension between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, 
which has resulted in sporadic outbursts in different parts of India. The Congress 
in the special session held at Delhi in 1923 endeavoured to restore the amity 
and good-will that had prevailed until 1922: but obviously it failed. A year 
later, the Unity Conference at Delhi made a still more strenuous endeavour for 
the same purpose, but in its ultimate results that too, alas, proved sterile. The 
sporadic outbursts of 1922, 1923 and 1924 have been occurring with increasing 
frequency in the years that followed, and, to-day, one almost expects to read in 
the daily newspapers of one or two such deplorable incidents somewhere every 
day. But the increasing frequency of such outbursts is not their worst feature, 
it is now clear that communal aggression is becoming organised ; and, in fact, 
it will be an abuse of language to characterise the recent occurrences as mere 
outbursts of the unruly passions of some individuals only. 

♦‘The Central Khilafat Committee has consistently worked, all through this 
period, for unity and co-operation between the Mussalmans and the sister com¬ 
munities and has not infrequently courted and actively incurred unpopularity in 
the Muslim community, by condemning such excesses as could be attributed to 
the Mussalmans, inculcating patience and self-control and by remaining almost 
silent with regard to the excesses that could be attributed to the Hindus, But, 
to-day, the state of affairs is so deplorable that the Khilafat Committee, if it 
seeks to serve the interests of India and the Indian nation, cannot remain silent 
any longer. My Working Committee considers it necessary to warn the entire 
nation that, if this state of affairs is allowed to continue unchanged, even for a 
a few monilxs longer, the country will drift into a civil war. I trust that your 
organisation will nof fail to appreciate the gravity of such a situation j and, it 
earnestly invites you and the leaders of the Congress, to co-operate with it to try 
to put an end to all communal aggression and to stem the tide of communal 
distrust and hatred. My committee nas directed me to request you to fix a very 
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early date \vhen the representatives of the Central Khilafat Committee could 
meet the representatives of the Congress, and discuss the present situation, and 
try to descover the methods that will prove most ej0fective in ending the deplorable 
state of aifairs and in paving the way for communal harmony and friendship. 
The Committee is also seeking the co-operation of other important political and 
communal organisations in the country. And, looking to the seriousness of the 
danger which is threatening our body politic, it would like to place the result of 
these discussions and deliberations before the Central Khilafat Committee, when 
it meets early in October, for the purpose of deciding the line of action it should 
adopt. 

“ The Khilafat Working Committee is most anxious to restore and even im¬ 
prove upon the excellent relations prevailing between the various communities in 
1910 and 1921, and should like to emphasise that the future depends, to a very 
great extent, upon the response tnat is received to this earnest invitation from 
your organisation. I trust that it will be received by you in the spirit of sincere 
co-operation in which it is addressed to you—-Shaukat Ali.*' 

A copy of the letter was also sent to the President, Indian National Cbngrcss, 
on the aStb August 1927. Dr. Ansari and Mr. Shauib Qureshi, who were deputed 
by the Working Committee for the purpose, discussed the contents of the fetter 
with Dr. Moonje and with other Hindu Mahasabha leaders like Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar and Ancy. As 
a result of these discussions, the Hindu Mahasabha leaders suggested that a 
preliminary discussion should take place between the Hindu and Muslim leaders 
then present at Simla. 

Preliminary Meeting of Leaders. 

In the meantime, the Working Committee got into touch with other res¬ 
ponsible Muslim leaders present at Simla, with a view to secure their co-oper¬ 
ation, pn the 29th August 1927, a meeting of the Hindu and Muslim leaders 
look place in one of the committee rooms of the Assembly Chamber. Discussion 
was opened by Mr, Kelkar, who suggested that we migh^ being where the com¬ 
munal question was left by the all-India Congress Committee after its acceptance 
of the Delhi proposal, and proposed that the question of communal representation 
be taken up for discussion. But Lala Lajpat Rai suggested that, although that 
was an important enough matter, there were others also that deserved our 
serious attention. 

It was finally agreed upon, that a list of the points of difference between the 
two communities, should be submitted on behalf of each community to Mr. Jinnah, 
who had been elected as the Chairman of the Conference, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya proposed and it was agreed upon that Dr. Gokal Chand Narang and 
Mr. Shauib Qureshi should draft an appeal to the public so as to give an opportu¬ 
nity to the leaders of the two communities, who were about to assemble to con¬ 
tinue ihcir deliberations undisturbed and undistracted by the tragic occurrences 
such as were taking place only too frequently. On the 30th August the draft 
appeal was discussed and after slight additions and alterations it was agreed to 
and signed by the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh leaders present. A prayer was also 
offered for the success of this noble endeavour and it was decided that the 
conference should take place on the yih September. 

Differences in the General Conference, 

The conference was accordingly opened on the 7th in the Brahmo Samai 
Mandir* But, when the Hindu and Muslim lists of the points of difference that 
t^end to divide the two communities was read, it was found that the Hindu list 
excluded all political differences, which, no less than other differences, are in the 
opinion of the Mussalmans responsible for the present deplorable state of affairs 
and are in reality at the bottom of the inter-communal struggle that is going on 
to-day. This caused us very great surprise. It w»as impossible to reconcile this 
with Mr. Kelkar’s own speech in which he wanted to inaug'^urate the conference 
with the political questions Involved in the Delhi proposals and AlLIndia Congress 
Committee resolution accepting them. Our surprise was still further increased 
when Dr. Gokal Chand Narang rose to propose that ail political questions should 
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^■ie^schewed, as if a settlement of the Hindu^Muslim disputes was possible with^ 
out a settlement of the political claims of the two communities. 

After considerable discussion, a sub-commiUec was appointed for settling 
this question and preparing an agenda for the conference. When it met on Uie 
i8lh September, only Dr. Moonje and Dr. Gokal Chand Narang attended on be¬ 
half on the Hindu members and dictated a note against the inclusion of political 
questions in the agenda. Sir Mahomed Shah and Maul ana Mahomed AH dic¬ 
tated a note on behalf of the Muslim members insisting on the inclusion of 
l^litical and economic questions also. Wlien Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar returned 
from the Assembly meeting, which had kept him busy the whole day, and learnt 
that the two Hindu members of the sub-committee had dictated a note on behalf 
of all the Hindu members, he wrote a minute of dissent, stron^l;^ disagreeing with 
these two Hindu members and agreeing with the unanimous opinion of the MussaU 
man members. 

Sub-Committee on Cow Question. 

Mr. Jinnah, Chairman, announced this disagreement to the conference, when 
it met in the evening. As it was feared that the conference would break up on 
that issue, the Hindu members began to relent, and the matter ivas referred back 
to the sub-committee. The sub-committee agreed to the inclusion of all the points 
of difference whether political, economic, religious or social, but recommended 
that the sc|tlement should be left to a committee consisting of 15 Hindus, 15 
Muslims and 5 Sikh representatives, selected respectively by the Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh members of the conference, subject to ratification by the organisations 
representing these communities. It was also recommended that questions com¬ 
mon to the two lists, in other words, social and religious questions, should be 
discussed first and that the political and economic questions excluded by the 
Hindus from their list and included in the list submitted by Muslim members, 
should be discussed later. Subsequently the number of representatives was raised 
to 25 Hindus and 25 Mussalmans and 8 Sikhs. These recommendations were 
accepted by the conference, when it met on the 9th September. 

On the loth September, an informal meeting of the members of the committee 
thus selected who were present at Simla; decided to begin work formally on the 
i6th September and go on with the meeting from day to day, till they had settled 
all the points at issue. 

On the i6th September the Committee commenced its work in one of the 
committee rooms of the Assembly under the chairmanship of Mr. Jinnah, who 
called upon the Hindu members to formulate their demands with regard to cow- 
slaughter and cow-sacrifice. And in response to this, Prof. Dtwanchand proposed 
as follows :—(a) slaughter of cows should be confined to the buddings and en¬ 
closures already specified for the purpose, and to the towns and villages in which 
it was taking place before the year 1922. (b) Cows for sacrifice should not be 
led in procession or with demonstration to places or by routes hitherto not 
used for that purpose, (e) the sale of beef or port should be restricted to places 
specified for the purpose, (d) no objection should be raised by any community to 
the method of slaughter or to the owning of shops for the meat of the animals 
slaughtered excepting beef or pork. 

On the 17th September, Maulana Mahomed Shafi Daudi proposed as follows:-— 

‘* (a) The Hindus must not expect that exercise of the right of the Muslims to 
slaughter and sacrifice cows in any town or village, can or will be stopped by the 

of force or by the resolution of a local body or by an act of legislature or by 
the order of a Court, but must trust to the establishment of better relations 
Mtwccn the two communities to create greater regard for their feelings ; (b)every 
hmslim is entitled to slaughter and sacrifice cows in any building or enclosure 
which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passersby, provided it is not already 
laid down by law ^in any province or part of a province, that cows can only be 
slaughtered and sacrificed in slaughter houses; (c) all public thoroughfares 
Shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacrifice, but they sliall not be 
taken in procession, nor shall there be any demonstration in this ixmncction; (d) 
restriction shall be imposed on the sale of beef or pork j (e) no restriction 
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imposed on the manner of slaughter of any animal whether by jhatka, ball 
or zibab or on the opening of shops for the sale of the meat of any animaf 
slaughtered in any of the above ways,” 

This was discussed and in the course of the discussion, Mr. Kelkar suggested 
to the Mussulmans to extend their acceptance of the Act of legislature already 
passed, which governed the Muslim practice in a part of the Punjab, and offer 
to accept the same rule for the rest of India, The Act laid it down that oow 
slaughter should be confined to slaughter houses and enforced the practice of 
Sacrificing cows in private buildings and enclosures in the towns and villages. 

On this Mr. R. S. Kedar Nath proposed as follows :—The slaughter of cows 
shall be confined to the slaughter houses already established for the purpose of 
cow slaughter by the Government or by any local body,. In a village where a 
slaughter house does not exist, the slaughter of cows shall be confined to buildings 
or enclosures which have been specified for the purpose by the Government, A 
slaughter house for the slaughter of cows shall not be established in any town or 
villages where slaughter of cows has not taken place before. The sale of beef 
or pork shall be restricted to the places specified for the purpose. When the 
slaughter of an animal or the sale of meat is permissible on other grounds, no 
objection shall be taken to the method of slaughter whether by jhatka, bali or zibah. 

Cow-Slaughter Question, 

Mr. R, S. Kedar Nath, demanded the surrender of the right of the Muslinas 
established all over India except in a part of Delhi and (he Punjab, to sacrifice 
cows in their own houses and enclosures, which Professor Dewanchand had not 
demanded. This was not all. He also demanded, that a slaughter-house for the 
slaughter of cows shall not be established in any town or village where slaughter 
of cows had not taken place before. Tlie Muslim attitude throughout this 
discussion, was illustrated by Dr. Kitchlew’s ready response to Mr. Kelkar^s 
suggestion : for, he proposed as followsNo restriction shall be imposed on 
the right of any community, in any part of India, to slaughter or sacrifice 
any animal, cow*, goat, sheep or swine, nor on the mauner of its slaughter,^ whe¬ 
ther Jhatka, Bali or Zibah; but no cow shall be slaughtered or sacrificed 
except in a slaughter-house provided for the purpose. Where slaughter-houses 
do not exist at present they shall bo provided, and licences snail not be 
refused by the competent authority whenever an aplication is made to it for 
opering a slaughter house or a shop for the sale of the meat of any animal 
slaughtered in any manner. 

It may be staled for the sake of absolute precision that, through inadver- 
icnce, the original proposition of Dr. Kitchlcw confined the sacrifice of all animals 
to slaughterhouses; But, since the Hindu leaders demanded confinement of the 
sacrifice of cows only to slaughter houses, the original proposition was accordingly 
corrected. But the Hindu leaders refused to accept this proposition also and 
Pandit Madan Molran Malaviya finally proposed as follows; (i) In places having 
mtihicipalilics, town committees, notified area committees or sanitary committees, 
the slaughter of cows sliall be confined to slaughter-houses licensed for the 

H ose ; (2) in places other than those mentioned in the preceding clause, cows 
not be slaughtered except in a place outside the populated area and not 
exposed to public gaze; (3) cow slaughter shall not take place in any place 
where it has not taken place before; (4) in towns or villages which may 
hereafter come into existence, the question of slaughter of cows shall be 
decided by a joint board of the Hindu and Muslim inhabitants of the area; 
(S) slaughter shall not take place in any city, town or village which is held 
in religious sanctity by Hindus and Sikhs; cows shall not be led for slaughter 
in procession or with a demonstration or be led to places or by roads not used 
for the purpose before 1922 ; (7) sale of beef or pork shall be restricted to places 
licensed for the purpose ; (6) where slaughter of animal or sale of meat is per¬ 
missible on other grounds, no objection shall be taken to the method of slaugntcr 
whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah. 

It was contented on behalf of the Muslims, that Hindu feelings were more 
likely to be hurt if a large number of cows intended for< sacrifice were brought 
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and subsequently led by their attendanls to the slau^chter house of the 
town and their meat brou^^hi home than if they were qub:tly slaughtered by iadL 
vidual Mussalmans in their own homes and enclosures. 

But Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya said that it hurt the Hindu feelings 
far more to know tliat cows were being sacrificed inside the populated areas and 
in the Mohallas in which there was a mixed Hinchq and Mahomehan population, 
than it would if they were sacrificed in the slaughter houses. 

Matter Referred to Select Committee, 

After considerable discussion, lasting for 3 days, it was decided, on the i8th 
September, to refer this and the Muslim resolution and also Dr. Kitchlcw’s pro¬ 
position to a select committee composed as follows :—{x) Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya ; (n) Mr. R. S. Kedemath; (3) Dr. Moonje; (4) Prof, Dewan Chand ; (5) 
Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram (select^ by the Hindus); (6) Sirdar Sardul Singh 
(selected by the Sikhs): (7) Hakim Ajmal Khan j (8) Dr. Ansari; (9) Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad; (10) Maulana Mahomed Ali; (n) Dr. Kilchlew (selected by 
the Mussalmans). 

This select committee discussed the resolution, but no agreement could be 
reached. Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar proposed that the basic principle which 
should guide the performance of religious ceremonies of either community must be 
freedom to act according to their religion and that no restrictions should bo 
imposed by one community on the other. Accordingly, cow slaughter and cow 
sacrifice and the playing of music before mosques must be left to two communities, 
and they should be free to do what they deemed proper. Mussalmans must 
have freedom to slaughter and sacrifice cows as they liked, and the Hindus must 
have equal freedom to play music before mosques as they liked. This seemed 
to him to be the only logical, effective and statesmanlike solution of the knotty 
problem before them. He trusted to the good sense of the two communities and 
the establishment of better relations between them to induce them to exercise 
rights in a manner that would not outrage the feelings of others. The MussaL 
mans agreed to it, but most of the other Hindu members indignantly refused to 
accept this proposition and even to discuss it. 

Music Before Mosques. 

In the meantime, the question of music before the mosques was considered 
and the Mussalmans who had been called upon by the Cnairman to formulate 
their demand, first proposed (through Maulana Mahomed Ali) as follows;—While 
it is the right of every community to take out processions with music along public 
thoroughfares, they must not do so in a manner calculated to interfere with the 
right of the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship in their mosques; 
aiKl the playing of music must cease when such processions are passing mosques 
in which congregational worship is going on at the time. 

It was explained that with regard to the prayer offered before sun-rise, no 
conflict was likely to occur, as Hindu and Sika processions were not taken out 
before sun-rise. As regards the time of other prayers, it was explained that 
congregational prayer did not take long to offer. In case congregational prayers 
had already commenced in a mosque,-Hindus or Sikhs, who believed that it was 
wrong to Slop the music accompanying their religious processions even for so 
short an interval, could stop their processions at a sate distance from the mosq^ue. 
Whcff congregational prayers had not commenced, it could be delayed for a few 
mintlifcs till the processions had p^sed, except in the case of Maghrib dr sun-set 
prayer, which must be offered in all the mosques immediately after the sun had 
set and could not be delayed, and which would be generally over in a quarter of 
an hour or ao minutes. Tarweeh or recitation of the Quqran during the Ramzan 
at nights, lasting for about an hour and a half was a special prayer and needed 
special treatment. 

The Sikhs were agreeable to accept this proposal, but Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya thought that conflicts would still arise on the question whether congre¬ 
gational worship was going on or not at time when inc music procession was 
passing the mosque. 
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system now being followed by the Calcutta authorities, was then ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Shaheed Sahrawardy, according to which “ Zuhr, Asr, Maghrib^’ 
and Isha prayer-times were ascertained and announced beforehand by the 
Commissioner of Police after due consultation with the Imams of the mosques in 
the localities through which the musical processions had to pass. In the licenses 
issued, the Hindus were ordered to stop music while passing before mosques 
during the times specified. 

This too was not agreeable to the Hindu members and they were therefore 
called upon to formulate their views which they did in the following terms : 

There shall not be any objection taken to any kind of restriction being 
placed on the passing of Hindu or Sikh processions along public thoroughfares 
Having a mosque or mosques on either side, or to the performance of arti, the 
playing of music or the playing of “shang^’ in private or public temples, buildings 
or places at any time, even when suen temples, buildings or places arc situated 
In front of or in proximity to a mosque, provided that any processional music shall 
not be plavcd before such old historic mosques as the Jumma Masjid of Delhi, 
before whicn it has not been played for a long time.”' 

It will be noted that, while the fullest freedom is claimed by the Hindus 
for Ihcmselves in this proposition and nothing is mentioned about the right of 
the Mussalmatts to undisturbed congregational worship in their Mosques, the 
provision is indeed to restrict the existing usage also, since music both mundane 
and religious is to be allowed to disturb congregational prayers in all Mosques 
except in such old historic Mosques as the Jumma Majid of Delhi. 

Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy desired that in places where music may be played 
T>cfore .Mosques, the following conditions shall be observed: (i) Processions 
obviously organised as demonstrations should not be allowed, (a) new proces¬ 
sions should be discontinued, and none be organised in future, (3) the processions 
must pass by Mosques without any demonstrations e. g., stopping before the 
Mosques or shouting or challenging or playing of music louder than in other 
places. If they were to do so permission to take out processions should not be 
given In future. 

The Select Committee considered the two questions, but could not arrive 
at any settlement agreeable to the two communities. The Mussalmans had 
adopted the suggestions of the two Hindu members, Mr. Kclkar and Mr. Sri¬ 
nivasa Iyengar as their own, as two alternatives to their own proposal regarding 
the cow question, but they wore rejected by the Hindu members of the Select 
Committee. As regards the final proposals of the- Hindus on the cow question, 
the Mussalmans could not agree to Nos. i and 3 , which sought to confine cow 
Sacrifices to the existing slaughter houses and to confine new slaughter-houses to 
places outside the populated areas. Nor could they agree to propos. 1 No. 3, 
which sought to deprive the Mussalmans of any right to slaughter and sacrifice 
in places not used for the purpose before, including not only towns and villages, 
but also houses and enclosures. 

Similarly, the Mussalmans could not agree to any restrictions being placed 
on beef-shops, as they are opened only where there is demand and nobody is 
likely to open a beef-shop in the Hindu quarters to annoy the Hindus, as the 
absence of demand is certain to doom it to a costly failure. As regards the other 
Hindu proposals, we stated that we were prepared to accept No, 4. It was 
worded as followsIn towns or villages which may hereafter come into exis¬ 
tence, the question of the slaughter and sacrifice of cows shall be deter mined 
by an agreement between the Hindu and Muslim inhabitants of the place.' 4-We 
however, added that it must not be understood to mean that unless, and 
the Hindus agreed to cow slaughter and cow sacrifice, they could not take place. 

As regards the Sikhs, about whom Sirdar Kharak Singh sai^ that they were 
a separate coratmmily and neither Hindus nor Muslims, no demand was made 
by that community to stop or restrict cow slaughter and cow sacrifice. Wc said 
the same thing witii regerd to No. 6. The agreement as to routes, must ^ 
between the Hindus and the Mussalmans only, and the Sikhs must not be dragged 
fn needlessly, and it must not be assumed that Mussalmans could not lead cows 
by a route unless and until the Hindus had agreed to iu As regards No. 5, 
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'^were pr<iparcd to discuss U, if a list of Hindu sacred placfS was given to us^ 
snd it was agreed that this restrictions was desired only for such sacred places 
in which it was established that neither cow-slaughter nor cow sacrifice was 
tahing place before. We did nof agree to the addition to No. 5 of the words 
suggested by the Hindus, ‘‘except where it is established that cow slaughter 
has been taking place for a long time or for .a reasonably long time.,’ We 
do not want to sift the burden of proof from the Hindus to the Mussalmans. The 
words a reasonably long time,” are too vague and in fact dangerous, as many 
Hindu members of the select committee considered 5 years to be a reasonably 
long time, and not more than one member was prepared even to make it 10 years. 
When a list of sacred places is given to us, wc shall consider the proposal j 
it is agreed upon to Itave no cow slaughter or cow sacrifice in any sacred place. 

After this, oiir own first proposal was read out, and the Hindus refused to 
agree to clause (a), which was taken from the resolution of the 1921 Unity 
CSjnfercnce. 

Even the following modified clause was not acceptable to the Hindus:— 
(b) Every Muslim is entitled in a town to sacrifice a cow in any buildinf^ or 
enclosure which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passers-by, provided that 
if it is already laid down by law in any province or part ot a province, that cows 
can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in towns in slaughter houses, they shall not 
l)e slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other than a slaughter house. 

As regards Clause (c) the first part, which declared that all public thorough¬ 
fares sliall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacrifice, was rejected by 
the Hindus, Only the second part, declaring that they shall not be taken in 
procession, nor shall thertb c any demonstration in this connection, was accepted. 

Clause (d) which was against imposing any restrictions on the sale of beef 
or pork, was also rejected. As for (e) the first part, which was against imposing 
any restrictions on the manner of slaughtering any animal whether by jhatka 
bafi or Zibah, was accepted ; but the second part, which was against imposing 
any restricKions on the opening of shops for me sale of meat of any animals 
slaughtered in any of the ways mentioned above, was rejected. As we have 
stated above, the two alternatives suggested respectively by Mr. Kclkar and Mr. 
S. Srinivasa Iyengar were also rejected by the Hindu members. 

It may be added that the chairman asked the Hindu members, if they would 
endorse the resolution with regard to the .cow question which nad been passed 
in the Unity Conference held at Delhi in 1924, but they declined to do so. Thus 
ended the discussion on the cow question, and it need not be emphasised by uS 
that wc explored every avenue that could lead to the stoppage of local quarrels 
over cow slaughter and cow sacrifice. But, obviously, most of the Hindu mem¬ 
bers, did not seek to stop these wretched quarrels, hut rather sought to curtail, 
if not stop, cow slaughter and cow sacrifice and to deprive the Mussalmans of 
their right: 

No agreement was reached in the select committee also with regard to music 
before mosques. When the chairman presented the report of the select com¬ 
mittee to the general committee, Dr. Moonje moved the following resolution which 
was supported by the Hindu members of the select committee “ The sub-com¬ 
mittee has very carefuly considered and discussed the draft formula on the cow 
and music questions, submitted on behalf of the Hindu and Muslims. The com¬ 
mittee find that there arc some points on which agreement may be easily possible. 
Yet there arc some which require further consideration. The sub-committee 
ihcrcfore recommends that the main committee be adjourned to some suitable 
day after a month or so.” 


Hindu Leaders’ Attitude Critidsed 

The M’lssalman members had noted how the Hindu members of the confer¬ 
ence had selected for this committee almost exclusively those of a particular 
school of thought, and’had eliminated some very important members of the Hindu 
commttniiy, whose presence was likely to be very useful in arriving at a settle¬ 
ment. Even the President of the Congress, who had been elected a member of 
the General Gommittec by4be Conference, was excluded from the Select Com- 
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The Calcutta Unity Conference. 

CALcurTA^szTff & sarn octobbr 1927 * 

**'*«‘^ Mr- Srinivasa lyenvar called 
another Unity Conference at Calcutta which mot on the 27th October and 
continued ttll the next day when the question of music before mosaue and 
TOW-stau^tor were taken together and a formula to the satisfaction of all was 
found. The following is a full report of the proceedings of the Conference :— 
On the opening day (27tb) Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR opened the procee¬ 
dings with an introductory speech explaining the situation in which the 
Conference met Mr. Iyengar at the outset wanted to dispel the misuoder 
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jimiing that; had arison in some Quarters aa to tUo object of the Conference. 
He then proceeded to detail the oiroumstanoee which led to the calling 
of the Conference. The AlMndia Congresa Committee was charged by the 
Gaohati Congreaa to bring about a settlement of the Hindu-MoBlem differen- 
oea by the 30th March or April. In a formal meeting of the Working Com¬ 
mittee fiomo farther resolutions wore passed. Taking the practical side of 
the question first, he consulted his colleagues at Delhi, both Hindu and 
Maharacdan, about this matter. Mr. Motilal Nehru met the members of 
the Hindu Mabssabha at a party where certain tentative resolutions were 
arrived at. Mr. Jinnah and his friends met in a oonferonoe and arrived at 
what was called the Delhi proposals. 

He tried also if similar proposals could bo passed by the Hindu Sabha, 
but he failed. The A. I. 0. 0, meeting at Bombay adopted the Delhi pro¬ 
posals after discussing them from their own point of view and after most 
anxious consideration. 

So far as the Unity Conference at Simla was concerned he expected 
that some settlement would be arrived at and he also felt that it might be 
left to the Hindu Mahasabba and the Moslem League, and the Coagreaa 
would not step in unless they failed. Dr. Ausari also took the same view. 
So far as the present Conference was cpnoerned there was no question of 
over-riding the Hindu Sabha or the Moslem League. 

On the first day of the Conference at Simla, Moslem members said that 
at the Conference only political questions should bo taken up, while the 
Hindu members said that only social and religious questions should be taken 
up. But afterwards a committee was formed and agenda drawn up. In that 
committee the Hitidu Mabasabha was fully represented, so also the Moslem 
League, but not the Hindu Congressmen. The only question that was sought 
to be thrashed out was that relating to music before mosque question and 
cow-killing. When the Confereiico separated it was said that if there was 
BO requisition for the re-assembling of the Conferenoe within a certain 
time the Conference would be dissolved. In the manner in which the 
Conference broke there was no possibility of the Conferenoe meeting again. 
After that the situation grew worse. Stabbing attempts at assassinations 
and other crimes at Lfihoro, Poona and other places became so rampant 
that he felt that some stops should be taken to put a stop to these things. 
The Congress could not abdicate its functioos. Its position had already been 
senously undermined by the activities of the communal organisations. He was 
criticising both the Hindu Sabha and the Moslem League. If Swaraj meant 
adjustment of communal differences, they must come to some amicable settle¬ 
ment Violence produced violence. He did not know if Swaraj was coming 
that day or the day after, but ho did know that if Hindus and Mahomedans 
did not compose their differences it was impossible for them to achieve their 
oommunal prosperity even. 

Proceeding further he said that this Conference was not batched in 
conspiracy. It did not supersede the Hindu Sabha or the Moslem League, 
It was only trying to do what they failed to accomplish* 

He did not make that statement by' way of polemics. There should 
not be any misundc^'standing that Congressmen were trying to jockey the 
Hindu Mahasabba and the Moslem League out of their respective rpheres of 
work. Those organisations have their legitimate scope e.g. education, social 
uplift and religious affairs. These dissensions could not be solved com- 
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but they required a uational solution. It would be a bankruptcy 
of Indian Intellect and heart if they could not arrive at some solution of 
these troubles. 

Mr. MOHAMMAD ALT who next followed also traced the steps leadini; 
to the calling of the Conference, In the course of bis speech be condemned 
the murders that had taken place. He said he f('lt very miserable ab^t 
those wretched murderg and he felt more so about the wretched riots. He 
said that too tnuoh had been made of murders by ** Charash-sinokeTH and it 
was unfair to demand that men of the position of Dr. Ansari should go out 
and condemn them. At the Simla Conference Mabomedans selected their 
ropresontatives of the Committee who were all Congressmen. 

As to the jurisdiction ' of the Congress he wanted to emphasise what 
the President had said that it was the work of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress# If the two communities are breaking their heads and committing 
all sorts of crimes it was the prerogative of the Indian National Congress, 
as the supreme national institution, to put a stop to this. 

The Moslems kept away from the Congress for sometime and now Dr. 
Moonje and Pandit Malaviya and others were doing so. They came to the 
National Congress to make it national and they would not leave it unless 
they are driven out of it. They met for Swaraj. They mot for common 
social existence, It was extremely ridiculous that they were fighting for 
such things as cow-kilHng and music before mosque. While the Bengal 
detenus were rotting in jails it was extremely pitiable that they wore engaged 
in such peity squabbles, 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM said that the Congress bad allowed the matter to 
drift for the last five years. It was due to the criminal negligence on the part 
of the Congress and Kbilafat leaders that the present state of things had 
come to pass. The situation was very serious and they should devote to it 
most anxious deliberation. He requested th.at after the present Conference 
had finished its deliberations there should be joint Conference with Lala 
I,ajpat Rfti, Dr. Moonje and other leaders. 

Babu Bhagawan DAS appealed to the Hindus and Mahomedans to deal 
with the fundamental cause of the whole trouble on their real spiritual basis 
both in their political and religious aspects. He said no pacta or temporary 
palHativea would solve the present difficulties. Solution l«y in spirituaHsing 
religion and politics. 

Mr. J. M. SEN-GUPTA said that on three main questions disputes 
between Hindus and MahomedaDs arose. They should discuss those ques¬ 
tions and arrived at some formul is which should be adopted at a resolution. 
And the Congress leaders both Hindu and Moslem should undertake tours 
in the country to familiarise the masses with those formulas. The three items 
on which disputes arose were ; 

(1) Disputes relating to conversion and re-conversion between the two 
communities. (2) Slaughter of cows. (S) Music before mosque. 

These questions wore not now. The Delhi Unity Conference resolution 
about this matter might form the drafts for the resolution of this Conference. 
Lastly the speaker pointed out that it had been said that ^ the matter should 
be left to communal organisations and Congress should have nothing to do 
with it He strongly controverted such view. If there was anybody com¬ 
petent to tackle the question* it was the Indian N^^tional Congress. They 
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Wited fcoo IoT)f( and should not shirk responsibility anymore. It was 
unroaeonablo to expect that any communal organisation could be able to 
settle the trouble. 

Aohatyya P. C, ROY said that be came to the Conference with some 
tnfsapprehension and was agreeably surprised to sec such a representative 
attendance on the part of Mahotnedans. He appealed to all to hold out the 
olive-branch and look to other countries in the world. While tfapan, China, 
Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey weie enjoying independence* 300 million 
Indians owing to differeneea among themselves were slaves in their own 
country. It should not be thought, said the speaker, that Moslem intolerance 
and fanaticism were responsible for the present situation. There was 
fanaticiim on both the sides. 

The President then took up the first question and explained the position. 

Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar then read the resolution as re-drafted in 
corisoqueoce of an informal conference earlier in the day among a few 
leaders, 
follows 


The resolution, which was accepted after a long discussion, is as 


Resolution on Conversion a n d R e • c o n v e r t i o n . 

** That every individual or group is at Hbcriy to oonvort or Te-convf>rt another hy 
argument or persuasion but roust not attempt to do so or prevent its being done by force, 
fraud or other unfair means ; such as the offering of material inducement. Persons under 
13 years of age should not be converted unless it be along witb their parents or guardians. 
If any person under IS years of age aro found etrandwi without his parents or gnardiaiiS 
by persona of another faith, ho sbonld bo promptly banded over to persons of his own 
faith. There roust be no secrecy as to the person, place and manner about any convoraion 
or reconversion : 

” Kor there should be any demonstration or jubilation In support of any conversion 
or re-conversion: 

** Wiicnever any complaint is rondo in respect of any oonversion or re-conversion 
that it was eliccteti by force or unfair means or whenever any person under 18 years of 
age is coDvorted the matter shall be enquired into and discussed by arbitrators who shall 
be appointed by the Working Committee either by name or under general regulations’*. 

Then the President suggested that the question of cow-kilHng and music 
before mosques should be taken together. They could decide the questions 
on the basis, (i) of freedom (ii) of restriction and (iii) of custom. He 
then called upon Dr. Aosari to explain the situation as it stood at the present 
moment. 

Dr, M. A. ANSARI placed before the Conference both the Hindu and 
Muslim view-points with regard to cow-question and that relating to music 
before mosques. He dealt with the several points at dispute both at the 
Simla Conference and subsequently. 

The restrictions put on Hindu processions accompanied with music make 
the Hindus feel that they must exercise their right and they go on exercising 
their right not only in the proper manner but sometimes they do it in such 
a way as to excite passions of the other community. Similarly as regards 
sacrifice of cows its restrictions by regulations made by Municipalities and 
local bodies arenresented by the Mussalmans. 

During the days of Non-co-operation there was absolutely no restriction 
on sacrifioe of cows by our Hindu brethren. The whole thing was left to the 
Muslims. At that time in Delhi we succeeded in our endeavours to reduce 
oow-sacrifioe from 700 to 3 or 4. This was not done in one year but in 3 or 
4 subsequent years. But directly the feelings between the Hindus and Mus* 
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3i08 to restrict the sacrifice of cows when the Mussalmans at once started 
It with more vigour and the number in Delhi during the last 2 or 3 years has 
gone to four or five hundred. We who have been trying our best to restrict 
the slaughter of cows do not meet with any success simply because the Mus- 
Salmans say: If the Hindus are trying to restrict it by means of Municipal 
legislation and executive order wo are not going to restrict the slaughter and 
eacrinoe of cows. 

The position of both the communities as it was whoa the Simla Unity 
Oonference finished its labour is this :— 

Mussalmans say that slaughter of cows and sacrifice of cows should 
take place in slaughter houses in towns, and iu villages slaughter should take 
place in slaughter houses and the sacrifice should take place in those iooalr 
ties or houses which may be fixed or which are not open to the public. Bub 
in places where there are no slaughter bouses they should be provided for the 
purpose. 

Hindus want that slaughter or sacrifice of cows should taka place only 
in slaughter houses and these slaughter houses should be outside the inhabited 
areas and further there should be no saorifioe in any place wh^re sacrifice 
did never take place before. Further there should be no flacrifioe or slaughter 
of cows in saored places of the Hindus and Sikha. Iu new places, towns 
and other areas slaughter or sacrifice should bo decided by the Hindu, Sikh 
and Muslim inhabitants of those places, towns and areas. 

As regards sale of beef pork and other kinds of meat so far as the 
Mudims are concerned they do not want rostriotions but the Hindus want 
them. 


Cow Sacrifice. 

One point which I want to mention in this connection is this: that in 
many parts of India, in Bengal, sacrifice of cows takes place in private houses. 
In ft law part of India saorifico of cows takes place in private houses 

® ^ suggested by the Muslims 

that the slaughter or saorifioe of cows, if it takes place in private houses 
which are not exposed to the public gaze, wifi prevent friction between the 
two two oommunitTQS. Tn that case cows will not have to be taken to the 
slaughter house^ and brought back again to the house of the owner. Hindus 
obweted to it. They said that their feeling is more hurt by the knowledge 
that cows are being sacrificed in localities somewhere near their dwellings. 

Slaughter and sacrifice of cows should take place in slaughter houses 
which should be provided for the purpose throughout India. Aub where 
none exists no objection should he taken. Dr. Kitchlew accepted this formula 
with one proviso—that there should be no restriction as regards new places. 
There was one restriction put by the Hindus with regard to new places. 

1 WA& that there should be slaughter and sacrifice in towns 

and in viJlsgea whore there are slaughter houses. But where there is no 
slaughter houses they should be done or performed in bouses or enclosures 
which arc not open to the Hindu passers-by. And there should bo no res¬ 
triction as regards opening of slaughter houses in new places either tempora- 
rdy or permanently. As regards the sale of various . kinds of meat there 
should be no restriction. 

V restriction. They demanded that no new slaughter 

house should be opened m places where there are none. Slaughter aod 
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sacrifice should on no account be allowed there. Similarly in plaoos of 
sanctity of Hindus and Sikhs there should bo no slauchtor and saorifioo. 

Now the position oomos to this. Oa the one hand there was no insis* 
tenoo on restriction and on the other there was the insistence in tho recogni¬ 
tion of rights and restrictions as regards slaughter and sacrifice of cows. 
Hiodos want to assert their rights regarding music before mosque and the 
Mussalmans want to exercise their right relating to slaughter or aacrilioe 
of cows. They are willing to do it in such a way as not to hurt the feelings 
of the other community, and for that purpose they have in their resolutions 
placed various restrictions and in tho alternative resolabioo they have gone 
so far as to give up their right of sacrificing cows in private houses and in 
those places whore they have not got that right. 

Music Question. 

As regards music the Hindu position in this: They want to haTo 
perfect freedom to carry processions along public thoroughfares accompanied 
with music. But they are willing to stop only non-religious musical pro¬ 
cessions in front of certain historic mosques. 

Muslims on the other hand demand that at the time of their congrega¬ 
tional prayer hours-*four times a day—musical procession (religious and 
noirreligfous) should be stopped at some distance of tho mosque and as 
soon as the prayer is over they can pass tho mesquo with music. 

1 have placed before you tbe situation as it stands to-day and it is for 
you to find out a formula aooaptable to all. 


SBCOND D AY -^2 8 TH OCTOBER 1927 ^ 


The Conference re-assemblod next day (the 28ih) at 8-.30 a.m, Mr. A. K. 
Aaad attended the Conference, At the outset Dr. Anssri moved :— 

** Thin Cortference expreiees its unquaimed oondemnation oC tbe marderous asvaaUs 
tbat have ree<i;ntly taken place and appeals to tbe Moslem and Hindu leaders to do tbeir 
utmost to create an atmosphere of non-violence in the country.'* 

In moving it Dr. Ansari said that an atmosphere of non-violence should 
prevail in the country before they could do anything further. 

Tho resolution was carried unanimously. The President after reading 
the resolutions of which notices he got, put forth before the Conference tho 
draft of the resolution which he had arrived at In consultation with some 
other leaders, The resolution was to tho following effect:— 

Rasolution on Cow db Music Question. 

Whereas no community in India should Impose or seek to impose its religions obliga¬ 
tions or religions views upon any other community, hot the free procession and practice 
of religion sbonld, sabject to pobiio order and morality, be gnaranteeJ to every commn- 
nity and peraon. 

Hindns are at liberty to take processions and play mnsic before moiqnes at any time 
for religious or tooial porposes ; bat there should be no procession nor special demonstra¬ 
tion in front of n^osquea nor shall tbe songs or mnsic played in front of such musqoes be 
sue)) as are calculated to cause annoyance, special disturbance or offence to the worshipperii 
in the mosques. ; 

Moslems shall be at liberty to aaoriflec or slaughter cows in exercise of their rights in 
any town or village in any place not being a thoroughfare nor one in tbe viomtty of a 
temple or a mandir nor one exposed to the gase of the Hindus. 
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flIiOuJd not be Jed in pTocesgJon nor in demonstration for eaorifico or aUaghter. 
Having regard to the deep-rooted sentiment of the Hindu community in the matter of cow- 
killing, the Muelira community is earnestly appealed to so conduct the cow sacrifice as 
not to cause annoyance to the Hindus in the town or village concerned. 

This Confernnee expresses its unqualified conde unation of the murderous assaults that 
have recently taken place and appeals to Moslem and Hindu leaders to do their utmost to 
create an atmosphere of non-violence in the country. 

An Amendment. 

Mr. Raj Kumar Chakrabarty moved an amendment which had the 
support of Maulvi Mujibar Rabamani Mauivi Akram Khan, Babu Nripendra 
Chandra Banerjeo and Babu Upondra Chandra Banerjoe. It was to the 
following effect. 

Subject to any local variations that the Congress might devise for any province, resol¬ 
ved that the Hindus should have the freedom to lead processions with music along all 
public thoroughfares at any time and the Musaalmans also have freedom to slaughter cows 
in their mosques and private houses. 

Manlvi Akram Khan in supporting the amendment asked for freedom 
for both coromunitios. Babu Purusottam Rai said the resolution should be 
mado frankly, without any bidden meaning and in such a way as not to admit 
of different and conflicting interpretations. 

The PRESIDENT in explaining the draft of the resolution which be 
put before the meeting dwelt at length on the situation. He said that too 
many rostnotions or making room for too many local variations would only 
lead to endless discussions. They should attack the question as practical 
men. Too much idealism should also be guarded against. He knew that 
conditions varied in different places. In the present state of things instance 
on custom or existing rights was also futile. To do so would be to abdicate 
their functions. They all knew that in times of troubles contending parties 
gave different and conflicting versions of custom or existing rights. They 
bad got to settle thoir own affairs. The Government would not do anything.. 
Either they wore unwilling or incompetent to do anything in the matter. 

Having regard to the feelings of the Hindus certain restrictions as to 
cow-killing bad to be made. Personally it did not hurt him. But it did hurt 
the imijority of the Hindus. And their solution of the problem must be 
acceptable to the great bulk of the Hindu community. Otherwise it would be 
futile, The speaker warned the meeting against too many restriotions. The 
lower the restriotions, the more the chances of success. 

As for the music before mosque question, Mahomedan friends had agreed 
that there should not be any stoppage of music in front of mosques, only it 
should not be of such a character as to cause annoyance and irritation. Their 
duty was now clear. If they were to act on this experiment by propaganda 
and organisation they w^ouJd have to educate the masses about the solution 
they had arrived at. The adoption of this resolution was likely to lead to 
some difficulties in some places but having regard to the relief it would give In 
the majority of places it should be accepted. For instance this was likely to 
cause troubles iu Madras, where there was the oustom of stopping music 
before mosque but he was astonished to And that Moslem lead^^xs of that place 
come to him and assure him that they were agreeable to any solution be might 
devise. 

Continuing the speaker said that difficulties ooul^ not be solved by 
passing resolution but they must arrive at some formula which would be 
acceptable to both Hindu and Moslem workers. 
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a 8ncc(^eded in reaching a solution it trould be a groat impetus to 
the movomeot and would lead to cordiality o£,ooinmunal relation and 

would deprive their Engliafa friends of their excuses for remaining in the 
countj*y. The present time was very opportune» said the speaker. Maho- 
difTerent in their spirit. They were anxious for settlement. 
The idea that Mahotnodans were not anxious for settlement was a mistakan 
idea. The difference between Congress and nou'Gongress Mahomedans about 
this matter was fast disappearing. 

Proceeding further the speaker said that they must go through a middle 
course and not insist on existing customs and rights- They had to rescue the 
pwple from the pool of distrust> ilbwill and animosities in which they had 
fallen, by sacrifice and conversion. 

These quarrels, the speaker went on, profitted no body. As a result of 
this more cows had been sacrificed and existing rights had been curtailed by 
Magisterial orders. If^the Hindus and Mahomedans wanted unity there must 
bo some adjustment. There was no question of surrender. It was a question 
of balancing. 


Other Amendments. 

Mr. T. PR A K AS AM said that the proposals they should arrive at should 
bo acceptable not only to the Mahomedans but also to the Hindus. He was 
anxious that what they should arrive at should be reasonable, just and accept* 
able not to unreasonable people but to reasonable people and which might 
ultimately form the basis of legislation to be passed by the Assembly. 

Speaking for his province the adoption of the resolution of Mr. Iyengar 
would lead to serious trouble and complication. He moved the following 
amendments 

nf Muifialmani ihaJl be at liberty to elaogbter cows sabieot to the Local and 

Mumcipal Laweand decrees or any special agreements and also subieot to any usages or 
cttstoros that had been prevailing in different provinces prior to 1922 . 

--**1 villages that might hereafter come into existence, the matter shall be 

settled by a joint board of Hindus and Massalmans. 

( 2 ) (a) That Hindus shall be at liberty to play music in all public thoroagbfares 
subject to any local usages or customs that may have been obtaining prior to 1922 and 
a so subject to any decrees or agreements l^tween the two oommaultics in regard to 
playing of music in front of specified mosques. 

^ Hindus nor Mussalmans shall claim any right or usage to insist on 

pwvcnting any music in the bouses or places of worshjp of the otb«r community at any 
lime, If either of them shall be at liberty to set op any such usage or custom. 

The cow question was not a live one on this part of the country but the 
music question had led to such troubles as there had not been in any other 
place. He cited for instance a case where a party got by decree a right to 
play music. But even after the decree that right was objected to and the 
Magistrate had to intervene, and he prohibited by order to play music oven 
10 their own private houses. At Nellore a decree of the District Judge 
was executed according to his order with the aid of the military and police. 

ut afterwards Nellore was under Section 144 and the Magistrate prohibi* 
tw music. That Ijappened in March 1927. The Vakil who laboured in 
this cause, was attacked with knife and narrowly escaped getting killed. 
Ills assistant was beaten, his car burnt. All that happened with regard to a 
decree that had been^ executed with the aid of the military and police only 
ft low months ago. Law, order and decrees were unavailing for theae people, 
tiow to give relief to such cases, asked the speaker, 

8 
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M. Shafi DftUfii.—That was all the more reason foruiulatiDg suISH'a 

tioDs 

Mr. T. Prab&fiam.--You must make provision to meet such cases and 
remove the causes that have led to BUob a situation. The. reason for all this 
is duo to the fact that we all abdicated our position. 

Mr. Saukat Ali.~Yes, we did it and wo have oomo back again to fight 
for Swaraj. 

Mr, S. IYENGAR, following, said it would be distinctly understood 
that they were discussing the proposals on the bvasis of Mahomedan co¬ 
operation, If the Mahomedans and Hindus act up to this the whole thing 
would be a success. Otherwise it would fail as similar attempts on their 
part had failed* They all knew the resolutions would be attacked on both 
sides. Mere passing of pious resolutions would not do. The price wbloh 
the Hindus had to pay for that harmony was no ignominous surrender of their 
rights. Nor had the Mahomedan friends come back to Congress to drive an 
unfair bargain. It was their hunger for Swaraj which brought them back. 
The President then appealed to all to bury the dead past, the memory of 
which was bitter. 

Kumar Gangananda Singh moved an amendment in terms of the Hindu 
proijosalfl at the Simla Unity Conference. 

Dr, Ansaris Suppoil;. 

Dr. ANSARI supporting the resolution said that it was clear that there 
was a concensus of opinion on the basis of freedom. It was after due con¬ 
sideration to the views prevalent among those who wore present there that 
they hsd come to that resolution. The basis of the resolution was freedom 
for music before mosque and freedom for cow sacrifice, with only such 
reservations that should not be difficult for Hindu and Moslem leaders, who 
were really anxious for unity to accept. Criticising the resolution of Kumar 
Gangananda Singh, the speaker said that the principles of the two resolutions 
were entirely different. One was liberty of right with voluntary restrictions 
and the other was restriction of rights. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi and Mr. P. K. Cbakrabarty and Babu Gtopabandhu Das 
further supported the resolution of Mr. lyenger. 

Mr. Raj Kumar Chakral>arty withdrew hie motion. The motion of 
Mr, T. Praka&am and Kumar Gangananda Sing were lost. 

Mr. Srinivasa lyenger a resolution was carried with only Mr. Prakasam 
and Kumar G, Singh dissenting. 

Mr* Lalit Mohan Das then moved the following resolution which was 
carried. 

That tbi0 Conferenoe reqaesta the AlMndia Congiefta Committee to appoint a Com- 
miitec of not less than five persons with power to co-opt for each province for makiag 
tour in the country for propaganda work In coanection with the question of Haulu* 
Moslem unity, 

That the Committee will try to Impress upon the people the vital urgency of the 
problem and to urge them to act according to the reeolations of the Unity Oonferenoe, 

Kev. AudrowB uid that cocnniTiDal squabble in Inditi was spreading to 
Indians overseas. 

After Mr. P. K. Cbakrabarty and Mr. Sbyamswndar Cbakrabarty had 
thanked the President the Conference came to a dose. 



The Statutbry Commission on Reforms. 

Hia Excellency the Viceroy in a atsteraent announced the appointment 
of the Statutory Commission on Reforms on the 8th November, 1927. 
The Commission would be presided over by the celebrated constitutional 
lawyer Sir John Simon and assisted by 6 other members of the Parliamonti 
His Excellency explained in detail the ohlect of the Commission and stated 
that with a view to elicit the Indian opinion on the subject the British 
Parliament intended to invite the central legislature to appoint a Joint 
Select Committee which would draw up its views and proposals and lay 
them before the Commission/' It was further intended to adopt a similar 
procedure in the case of the provincial legislatures. 

^ His Excellency pointed out that after the publication of the report and 
its examination on the part of the British and Indian Governments, the 
Commission would present the proposals to Parliament which would after* 
wards refer thorn to a Joint Parliamentary Committee, 

On the 15th of November, the House of Lords passed the 2nd reading 
of the Statutory Commission Bill and on the 24th of November Lord 
Birkenhead in moving the resolution on the Commission expressed his 
opinion to the effect that ho regarded the Commission as an exceptionally 
intellisent jury going to India with no preconceived prejudices. His Lordship 
wanted to emphasise the fact that the Committee of the Indian legislature 
had been invited in a spirit of great sincerity to co-operate as colleagues 
with the Commission and explained that the difficulty of finding out tnily 
representative Indians stood in the way of including them on the Commission. 

On the 24th November, the resolution was moved in the Commons 
by Ear! Winterton, who incidentally informed Col. Wedgwood that the 
cost of^ the Commission would be borne by the Indian revenues but His 
Maiesty's Government would contribute £20,000 towards it. 

It should be noted that while so much was going on in the Government 
oircles both in England and in India to make the Commission a success an 
important section of the Labour Party began to express views on the Com¬ 
mission which were not exactly complimentary. Some of the Labour 
members pointed out that some extension and amendment were neceasary 
doubts and defects appertaining to the Commission, Miss 
vv ilkinaon, Labour M. P„ considered the Commission as an outrage on the 
main principles for which the War was said to have been fought, Mr. 
Manton, Labour M. P., declared that the Labour Party should not be partners 
to this humiliation to India. He was decidedly of opinion that in any 
boncurable settlement of the Indian constitution, the chosen representatives 
of India should have equal status with the representatives of Great Britain. 
Mr. Ramsay MaoD,onald and Mr. George Lansbury informed Lord Birkenhead 
that unless the Government modified in a manner acceptable to Indian 
opinion, they would be compelled to request the Labour Members of fhe 
(^mmfssion to withdraw. Moreover, they wore strongly of opinion that 
the Committee of the Central legislature should have the same statue and 
authority as the Commission, 

Pandit Motikl Ni.bni, who was then staying in England, wrote to Mr. 
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lury under inattuotions from the Preaidenfc and Secretary of tbe Indian 
National Congress asking him to consider the advisability of withdrawing 
labour meinbere from the Commission and desisting from all eflforts at a 
compromise. He stated that India expected the firm support of the Labour 
Party and no proposal short of some suitshle form o! full responsible Govern¬ 
ment would satisfy the Congress. Ho was convinced that the action of the 
Government was merely strengthening the bands of those who were working 
for complete independence and the Government was unwittingly playing 
into their bands. 

On the 19th November, a meeting of the Independent Labour Party 
was held strongly protesting against the exclusion of the Indians from the 
Commission and passed a resolution to the effect that the Labour Party 
should ask the Labour Members of the Commiseion to withdraw unless 
Indian representatives were placed on a footing of full equality with the 
British representatives. 

It might be recalled that at the Labour Party Conference at Blackpool 
which took place early in October a resolution wras passed declaring for the 
early appointment of the Commission, but at the same time stipulating 
that any Commission appointed must be one which would command the 
confidence of the Indian people. The Commission failed to meet the 
latter condition, since by no stretch of language could it be said to 
command the confidence of the Indian people. As a consequence there 
was a strong feeling amongst the rank and file of tbe Parliamentary Labour 
Party that, failing an agreement on the part of the Government to appoint 
Indian representatives on the Commission, tbe two Labour nominees should 
be withdrawn. 

Subsequently negotiations were, conducted by a special sub-committee 
of tbe Party with Lord Birkenhead regarding an alternative proposal which 
Labour suggested that the Government should adopt. It was that the Joint 
Committee of the Indian Legislature should be given an equality of status, 
with the British Commission, and that this Indian Committee should collect 
evidence, draft proposals, and present these direct to the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment in the same way that the British Commission will present its report. 
What further transpired in the negotiations was not made public but 
tbe result of the negotiations was reported to the Parliamentary Labour 
Party which decided in their meeting held on the 24th November not 
to withdraw their members from the Commission. Not only this, during 
the Second Reading of tbe Statutory Commiision Bill in the House of Lords, 
Lord Olivier gave bis full support to it. 

In India the announcement of the Simon Commission raised a veritable 
political storm. His Excelleroy the Viceroy’s eloquent appeal “ if differ 
they must, they should differ as friends and not stand aside ” fell in deaf 
ears. Moderates, Ncn-co-operators, Home Eulers all joined bands in 
denouncing the Commission. The erstwhile supporters of the Montagu 
Reforms and the Government of India Act, 1 919 changed their ground and 
were suflSciently loud in expressing their dis-approbation. 

The exclusion of the Indians from the Comroissiori was regarded as a 
direct insult to the intelligence of India and once more with grief and shame 
she realised that ** sufferance was the badge of her tribe,” 

There was hardly any party in India which could be found to be so 
poor as to do honour to the Commission. With tbe exception of tbe 
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European Association, the Anglo-Indian Press and a small section of the 
Mahomedans beaded by Sir Sbafi in the Punjab, the whole of India 
stood as one man against the personnel and the proposed methods of tne 
Commission. 

Meetings were held all throughout India: in all the provinces and in 
all the big towns recording their emphatic protest against the Commission. 
And in fact all shades of opinion merged in a common unanimity in condemn¬ 
ing the Commission, Moderates and Extremists, Swara^iiats and No-changers, 
Congressmen and Loyalists all stood on the same platform. There was 
hardly any room lor difference of opinion. People of all shades of opinion 
were unambiguous in their intentions. The deliberate exclusion of Indians 
from the Commission was an arrogant insult to an entire nation and. as 
snob, war must be launched against it as a matter of principle. Interviews, 
letters and reports of protest meetings advocating complete boycott of the 
Commission were pouring in ceaselessly. Prominent leaders like Sir T. B. 
Sapru, Sir C. Setalvad, Dr, Besant* Sir A. Rahim on the one hand and the 
Congress President and the Swarajists on the other openly advised their 
countrymen to abstain from helping the Commission in any way. Boycott was 
freely regarded as the only effective weapon against an unwarrantable insult 
hurled at the beads of a people who piously hoped for far better things till at 
last hope deferred made their hearts sick, From the Punjab to Burma men of 
different calling belonging to various political parties holding divergent views 
and interests, all united to lodge a common protest against the Commission. 
The “ bona-fides*'of the Conservative Party in instituting the Commission 
was strongly suspected and the leaders of the different parties took no pains 
to conceal that, the Conservatives in Parliament were adopting rushing tactics 
in Indian affairs lest they might lose their chance in the next General Election. 
The British Parliament stood condemned before the eyes of patient and suffer¬ 
ing India and her deputation for iustioe was considerably lowered in the 
estimation of the Indians at large. The Commission was merely regarded 
as one more glaring instance of the insincority of Great Britain in her policy 
towards India. 


The Viceroy’s Announcement. 

H. E. the Viceroy made the following announcement in New Delhi on^ 
the 8th November;— 

Eight, years ago the British Parliament enacted a Statute which regulated 
the conditions under which India might learn, by actual experience, whether 
or not the western system of representative government was the most atJpro- 
priatc means through which she might attain responsible self-government within 
the Empire. That Statute never professed to incorporate irrevocable decisions 
and recognised that the work must of necessity be reviewed in the light of 
fuller knowledge with the lapse of years. Parliament accordingly enacted that 
at the end of ten years at the latest, a Statutory Commission should be appointed 
to examine and report upon the progress made. 

The Delay in Appointing Commission. 

Considerable pressure has, during recent years been exercised to secure 
anticipation of the Statute, but His Majesty’s Government has hitherto felt that 
circumstances in India were not such as to justify, in the interests of India 
nself, the advancement of the date at which the future development of the Con« ^ 
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would be considered. So long as the unwise counsels of political non- 
co-operation prevailed, it was evident that the conditions requisite for the calm 
appraisement of a complicated constitutional problcno were lacking and that 
an earlier enquiry would nave been likely only to crystallise in opposition two 
points of view between which it must be the aim and the duty of statesmanship 
to effect reconciliation. But there have been signs latterly that while those who 
have been foremost in advancing the claims of India to full self-government have 
in no way abandoned the principles they have felt it their duty to assert, yet 
there is in many quarters a greater disposition to deal with the actual facts of 
the situation and to appreciate what I believe to be most indubitably, true, namely, 
that the differences which exist on these matters are differences of method or 
peace and not differences of principle or disagreements as to the goal which we 
all alike desire to reach. 

It is also certain that a review, if it is to be thorough and deal adequately 
with the issues that will claim attention, it will have much ground to cover and 
both lor this stage and for those that will necessarily follow, it is important to 
ensure a sufficient allowance of time without unduly postponing the date by 
which final action could be undertaken. 


Communal Tension. 


Their is another element In the present position which is immediately relevant 
to the ques*ion of whom the work of the Commission should begin. We are all 
aware of the great, unhappily great, part played in the life of India recently by 
communal tension and antagonism and o the obstacle thus imposed to Indian 
political development. It might be argued that, in such circumstances, it was 
desirable to delay the institution of the Commission as long as possible in the 
that this trouble might, in the meantime, abate. On the other hand, it 
seems not impossible that the uncertainly of what constitutional changes might 
be imminent may have served to sharpen this antagonism and that each side may 
have been consciously or unconsciously actuated by the desire to strengthen as 
they supposed, their relative position in anticipation of the Statutory Commission. 
Whf never such activities may first begin, the result is to create a vicious circle 
in which all communities are likely to feel themselves constrained to extend their 
measures of self-defence. 

The fact that these fierce antagonisms are irreconcilabfe with the whole idea 
of Indian Nationalism has not been powerful enough to exercise its influence over 
great numbers of people in all classes and I suspect that the communal issue is so 
closely interwoven in the political that suspense and uncertainiy in regard to the 
political react rapidly and unfavourably upon the communal situation. Fear is 
frequently the parent of bad temper and when men arc afraid, as they arc to-day, 
of tttc effect unknown political changes may have, they are abnormally ready to 
seek relief from, and an outlet for, their fears in violent and hasty action. In so 
far as these tioublcs are the product of suspense, one may hope for some relief 
through action taken to limit the period of uncertainty. 


The Commission and its Task. 


Haying regard to such considerations as these, His Majesty’s Government 
has decided to invite Parliament to advance the date of the enquiry and to assent 
forthwith to the establishment of the Commission. Subject to the obtaining of 
this necessary authority, His Majesty’s Government hopes that the Commission 
will proceed ro India as early as possible in the new year for a short visit, re¬ 
turning to India in October for the performance of their main task. 

The task of the Commission will be no easy one. In the governing words 
of the Statute which will constitute its terms of reference, it will be charged with 
“ inquiring into the working of the system of government, the growth of education 
and the development of representative institutions in British India and matters 
connected therewith and to what extent it is desirable to cs^blish the principle 
of responsible government or to extend, modify oi restrict the degree of Respon¬ 
sible Government then existing, therein including the question whether the estab- 
lishircnt of second chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable^*. 

His &<Iajesty’s Government have naturally given careful thought to the most 
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^priatc agency for the conduct of an enquiry so comprehensive and unrcs* 
trictcd. The question of what should be the composition of the Commission is one 
to wh»ch the answer must inevitably be greatly inhuenced by the natiire of the 
task which Parliament has to perform in the light of its advice in order that the 
decision at which His Majesty’s Government have arrived may be fully under- 
sood. It is necessary to state in a few words wltat they conceive that task to 
be. If it were simply the drawing up of a constitution which Parliament—which 
must, in any circumstances be the final arbiter—would impose on India from 
without, the problem would be comparatively simple, but that is not the case. 
His Majesty’s Government conceive that the preamble to the Act of 1919 recog¬ 
nised in effect that with the development of Indian political thought, during the 
last generation, legitimate aspirations towards responsible government had been 
formed of w^hich account must be taken. His Majesty’s present Government 
desire no less to take account of these aspirations and their hope is to lay before 
Parliament, after the investigation into the facts prescribed by the Act, the 
conclusions which shall, so far as is practicable, have been reached by agreement 
with all the parties concerned, It is with this object steadily in view that His 
Majesty’s Government have considered both the composition of the Commission 
and the procedure to be followed in dealing with its report. 

Composition of the Commission. 

It would be generally agreed that what is required is a Commission which 
would be unbiassed and competent to present an accurate picture of facts to 
Parliament, but it must be found willing to take whatever action a study of these 
facts may indicate to be appropriate. 

To fulfil the fiirst requirement, it would follow that the Commission should be 
such as may approach its task with sympathy and a real desire to assist India 
to the utmost of its power, but with minds free from preconceived conclusions 
on either side, I) is however open to doubt whether a Commission constituted 
so as to include a substantial proportion of Indian members, and, as rightly 
would, British official members also, would satisfy the first condition of reaching 
conclusions unaffected by any process of “ a priori ” reasoning. On the one hand, 
it might be felt that the desire, natural and legitimate, of the Indian members to 
sec India a self-governing nation could hardly fail to colour their judgment of 
her present capacity to sustain the role. On the other hand, there arc those 
who might hold that British official members wou?d be less than human if their 
judgment were not in some degree affected by long and close contact with the 
questions to which they would now be invited to apply impartial minds. 

But even after such a Commission had written its report, Parliament would 
inevitably approach the consideration of it with some element of mental reserva¬ 
tion due to an instinctive feeling that the advice in more than one case represen¬ 
ted views to which the holder was previously committed. It would move un¬ 
certainly among conclusions the exact value of which, owing to unfamiliarity with 
the minds of their framers, it would feel unable to appraise. 

We should, however, be making a great mistake if we supposed that these 
matters were purely constitutional or could be treated merely as the subject 
of judicial investigation. Indian opinion has a clear title to aSk that in the 
clatoration of a new instrument of Government, their solution of the problem or 
their judgment on other solutions which may be proposed should be made an 
integral factor in the examination of the question and be given due weig'ht. In 
the ultimate decision, it is therefore essential to find means by which Indians 
may be made parties of the deliberations so nearly affecting the future of their 
country. 

Balancing these various considerations and endeavouring to give due 
weight to each, His Majesty’s Government have decided upon the following 
procedure. They propose to recommend to His Majesty that the Statutory Com¬ 
mission should be composed as follows ;— 

Chairman. 

The Right Hon’ble Sir John Simson. 
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tHE STATUTORY COMMISSIOK 
Members. 

The Viscount Burnham. Lord Strathcona. The Hon^ble E. C. Cadopran, 
The Ripht Hon’blc Stephen Walsh. Colonel the Right Hon’ble George Lane-Fox. 
Major C. R. Atilcc. 

Legislatures to be Consulted. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot of course dictate to the Commission 
what procedure It shall follow, but they are of opinion that its task in taking 
evidence would be greatly facilitated if it were to invite the Central Legislature 
to appoint a Joint Select Committee chosen from its elected and nominated 
unofficial members which would draw up Its view and proposals in writing and 
lay them before the Commission for examination in such manner as the latter 
may decide. This Committee might remain in being for any consultation which 
the Gomrmssion might desire at subsequent stapes of the enquiry.^ It should be 
clearly understood that the purpose of the suggestion is not to limit the discre¬ 
tion of the Commission in hearing other witnesses. His Majesty’s Government 
suggest that a similar procedure should be adopted with the provincial legis¬ 
latures. , , ^ . 

The vast arch to be covered may make it desirable that the task, of taking 
evidence on the more purely administrative questions involved should be under, 
taken by some other authority which would be in the closest touch with the 
Commission. His Majesty’s Government suggest that the Commission on arrival 
in India should consider and decide by what machinery this work may most 
appropriately be discharged. This will not, of course debar the Commission 
from the advantage of^ taking evidence itself upon these subjects to whatever 
extent it may think desirable. 

When tne Commission has reported and its report has been examined by 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government, it will be the duty of 
the latter to present proposals to Parliament, but it is not the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government to ask the Parliament to adopt these proposals without 
first giving a full opportunity for India’s opinion of different schools to contri¬ 
bute its view upon them. And, to this end, it is intended to invite Parliament 
to refer these proposals for consideration by a Joint Committee of both the 
Houses, and to facilitate the presentation to that Committee both the view of 
the Indian Central Legislature by a delegation who will be invited to attend and 
confer with the Joint Committee and also of the views of any other bodies whom 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee may desire to consult. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the procedure contemplated 
fulfils to a very great extent the requisities outlined above. 

Advantages of the Commission. 

Such a Commission drawn from the men of every British political party and 
presided over by one whose public position is due to outstanding ability and 
character will evidently bring fresh, trained and unaffected judgment to bear 
upon an immensely complex constitutional issue. Moreover, ihv findings of some 
of its own members can count in advance upon a favourable reception at the 
hands of Parliament which will recognise them to speak from a common plat¬ 
form of thought and to apply standards of judgment which Parliament will feel 
instinctively to be its own. 

For myself, I cannot doubt that the quickest and surest path of those who 
desire Indian poetess is by the pursuasion of Parliament and that they can do 
this more certainly through members of both Houses of Parliament than in any 
other way. The Indian Nationalist has gained much if he can convince members 
of Parliament on the spot; and I would therefore go further and say that if 
those who speak for India have confidence in the case they advance on her 
behalf, they ought to welcome such an opportunity being afforded to as mamy 
members of the British Legislature as many be there, to come into contact with 
the realities of Indian life and politics. Furthermore while it fo** thes reasons, 
of undoubted advantage to all who desire an extension of the reforms that their 
case should be heard in the first instances by those who can command the un¬ 
questioned confidence of Parliament, I am sanguine enough to suppose that the 
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bmer opportunity than they could have enjoyed in any other way of influencing 

the passage of these great events. For, not only will they, through representa¬ 
tives of the Indian Legislatures, be able to express tnemselvcs freely to the 
Commission itself, but it^will also be within their power to challenge in detail or 
principle any of the proposals made by His Majesty’s Government before the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament and to advocate their own solution. It 
should be observed moreover, that, at this stage, Parliament will not have been 
asked to express any opinion on particular proposals and therefore, so far as 
Parliament is concerned, the whole field will still be open. 


“Differ as Friends, but do not Stand Aside.** 


I hope that there will be none, whatever may be their political opinion, 
who will fail to take advantage of this potent means thus presented to them of 
establishing direct contact between the Indian and British peoples. There will 
be some whose inclination, it may be, will prompt them to condemn the scheme 
of procedure on which His Majesty's Government has decided. Others mae 
criticise this or that part of the proposals. The reply to these latter is that thy 
plan outlined stands as a single, comprehensive whole and should be so regarded* 
Of the first, I would ask in all sincerity whether disagreement on the particular 
machinery to effect the end which we all alike pursue is sufficient ground for any 
man to stand aside and decline to lend his weight to the joint effort of the 
people that this undertaking represents. I can never conceal from myself that 
there are and will be differences of opinion between the two peoples just as there 
are differences of opinion within Great Britain and India on tnese matters. It 
is through disagreement and the clash of judgment that it is given to us to 
ultimately approach the knowledge of the Truth. It is also inevitable that on 
issues so momentous, differences of judgment will be founded on deep and sincere 
conviction, but, if difficult, our general line of conduct is surely plain. Where 
possible, it is our duty to bring these differences to agreement. When this is 
at any given moment not practicable without surrender of something fundamental 
to our position, it Is our duty to differ as friends, each respecting the stand¬ 
point of the other and each being careful to see that we say or do nothing. This 
will needlessly aggravate differences which we are unable immediately to resolve. 

The effect that such differences will have upon the relations between the 
countries will depend upon something which lie deeper than the differences them¬ 
selves. All friendships are subject at times to strains which try the tempers 
and lay men under the necessity of exercising considerable forl^rance and 
restraint. Such strains are inde^ a sovereign test; for, just as one is the 
stronger for rising superior to the te mptation to which another yields, so true 
friendship fiourishes on the successful emergence from the very test which dissolve 
any less firmly founded partnership. In real friendship, each party is cons¬ 
trained to see the best in the other*s case, to give credit for the best motives and 
place the most charitable interpretation upon actions which they might wish 
were otherwise. Above all, friends will strive to correct differences by appeal 
to the many things on which they are agreed, rather than lightly imperial 
friendship by insistence on points in regard to which they take conflicting views. 

Thus, I would fain irust it would be in the present case, DonotthinkI 
am mistaken if I assert that it is the fixed determination of the overwhelming 
majority of the citizens, both of India and Great Britain, to hold firmly by the 
goodwill which, through many trials and it may be through some false steps on 
the part of each, has meant much to both. In each country, there may be 
from time to time misunderstanding of the other. Let us not magnify such things 
beyond their value. Least of all, Icr us not permit such transient influences to 
lead us to lose signt of the rich prize of achievement of a common purpose which 
we may assuredly win together, but can hardly win in separation. It is my 
most earnest hoM that this joint endeavour to solve a problem, on the wise 
treatment of whicti So much depends, may be inspired by such a spirit as shall 
offer a good hope of reaching an issue to the great and abiding good of India 
and of all her sons. 
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On the 24th November in the House of Lards^ Lord Birkenhead 
moved the resolution concurring on the submission to His Majesty of the 
names of the members of the Statutory Commission* In the course of his 
speech the noble Lord said :— 

My I-tords, the very difficult task which I attempt to-day to disoharge> 
is one of which, it cannot bo expected that it will nn»et with a unanimous 
approval. The difficulties involved have been very great, and I may perhaps 
illustrate them to your Lordships, if I say that the correspondence which has 
taken place between myself and two successive Viceroys, with whom I have 
been associated upon this subject, would certainly fill several volumes. I 
claim, and 1 claim only, that with the advantage of advice in the earlier 
years of my noble friend. Lord Reading, and later years of Lord Irwin, that 
at any rate, this whole matter has been most carefully considered, that 
every alternative for the proposal which I put forward has been oxaminod, 
and sincere attempts have been made to appraise the advantages arid dis¬ 
advantages of each course, which has been recommended and pressed 
upon me* 

The Resolution* 

The motion which I have to move is: That this House concurs in 

the submifsion to His Majesty, of the names of the following persons, namely, 
Sir John Simon, Viscount Burnham, Lord Strathcons and Mr. Walsh, Colonel 
Lane-Fox and Major Attlee, to act as a commission for the purpose of 
Section 84 A of the Government of India Act’*, 

1 shall say something in a moment, as to the reapon whio'i led the 
Government to the conclusion that the Commission necessarily to be appoint* 
ed either this year or the next or in the early months of the year afterwards, 
should be a purely Parliameritary Commission, 

But I may allow myself the grateful task at the outset of my speech, 
of saying something in justification of the names, which I recommend to 
the House. 

Sir John Simon, 

Sir John Simon occupies a position at the Bar of England, which has 
not been so completely filled by any advocate of the Bar in my recollection. 
He brings to the difficult tasks which await him, a mind ingenious, acute, 
well-stored and assiduous, and it would indeed be wrong if we did not, in 
this Houae, recognise that he is making an immense sacrifice, as men count 
sacrifice, in undertaking the difficult duties which await him. I do not, 
of course, mean that Sir John Simon is merely making a financial sacrificei 
but he is in a position in which, as one of the masters of his profession, be 
has no particular difficulties or anxieties in its discharge, for he is too 
consummately equipped in that profession to apprehend them. But he ia 
undertaking duties of great novelty and of the utmost complexity in cir- 
cumitanoes, in wbioh it would only be possible for a very sanguine man to 
predicate that a solution would be obtainable, which would be doceptable, 
not only here, but in India. No man can establish a large claim upon the 
confidence of his fellow-countrymen than he. He undertakes a groat task 
of great difficulty involving immense personal sacrificos. and I am certain of 
this, that the wish of your Lordships will be to give him every support in 
the difficult task which ia the high spirit of public servioe, he has undertaken. 





There fa another member of the OommiBsion, a member of Your Lord*’ 
ship’s House, who has, for a lon^r period of time, rendered public service* 
I mean my noble friend, Lord Barnham, whoso special sofcivity has happily 
been in the direction oi making ua better known in the outlying portions of 
the Empire, [have been aware of many of his travels. I know of no 
Dominion which he has visited whore his pleasant and tactful personality 
has not done much to create good feeling between us and those whom he 
has visited. For him, too, the sacrifice is considerable, for I may tell your 
Lordships that, not only will it be necessary for those who are to be the 
Commissioners, to spend some four months in India in the next cold weather 
but it will certainly be the result of their earlier efforts in India, on which 
ma^rial will be accumulated, that will require sifting and examination on 
their return to this country, and they have then undertaken the very much 
gieater labour, involved in their second visit, of spending some 6 or 7 months, 
travelling through the various provinces, aoquaiuting themselves in great 
detail with the matters, which are relevant for their consideration and 
necessary for their decision. 

Lord Burnham, again, has undertaken this task in a spirit of public 
duty. I am sure that Your Lordships will appreciate that a man who is 
no longer very young, has undertaken a burden of this kind in the public 
interest. 

Lord Strathoona. 

Another member of Your Lordships* house, a younger man, Lord 
Strathoona recommended to us not only by a name which we honour, but 
also by an individuality of character and exhibition of industry, which have 
carried him from an inferior plane of our activities, to a not unimportant 
post in the party organisation has abandoned this and, in my judgment, 
rightly abandoned it, for the purpose of a large and more important public 
service. I am glad that a member of your Lordships* House with energy 
and youth and oompetenoo for this task has been prepared for and has 
undertaken its burdens. I come now lor a moment to the members of the 
House of Commons. 

Co). Lane-Fox. 

Of Colonel Lnne-Fox, I think, I need not speak in terms of any parti* 
oular recommendation. He is, indeed, known to many of your liOrdshlps in 
his own personality, af^d to all by name. He baa discharged more than one 
high public i[)ositioti, and to the discharge of every position, he has brought 
equal confidence, industry and conscientiousness, 

Hon, A. Cadogan. 

The Hon’ble A. Cadogan is known, I suppose, to all your Lordships, 
who were members of the House of Commons. Those of your Lordsbins 
who had not rhe good fortune, ever to bo the members of another place, I 
may remind that he was the tactful, courteous and able ^cretary of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, for many years. If any man can retain 
populanty with all sections of the House of Commons, who is the Secretary 
of Mr, Speaker for a period of many years, I would say of that man that he 
has many qualities which entitle him to sit upon this Commiisiou. 
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THE STATUTORY COMMISSION 
Mr. MacDonald's Attitude. 

I will say a word or two of the representatives of the Opposition. 
Mr. Walsh and Maior Attlee. Here, I roust make a slight digression. I 
thcupht it my duty to enter into some discussion, with the Lender of the 
Opposition, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, at an early stage in development of 
this matter, and I would desire, in the most public manner, to place it upon 
record, that consistently with his own position, his own responsibilities and 
his own discussions, he has behaved as one would have expected a man 
to behave, who, at one time, held the high office of Prime Minister in this 
country, and who, for all we know, may still hold it again. It would be 
giving an ent-iroly wrong impression if I were to claim thati Mr. MnoDor'sla 
accepted any responsibility for the particular proposals which I bring before 
the House to day. He did not accept thein. I did not ask him to accept 
them. I did not expect that he should accept them. These rcsponaibilities 
are of bis Majesty's Government alone. We accept them and we shall accept 
the coDsequenocfl of them. It is perfectly open to any supporter of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald either in this House or another place, to eay, ‘ We 
think that you would have exercised wiser discretion if you had adopted 
a difTerent form of the Commission. That is responsibility, it is not ours.* 
Let it therefore, be made perfectly plain, when I say that I accepted the 
advice of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in the case of the two gentlemen, who 
are to be the Labour members of this Commission. Let it be made per¬ 
fectly plain, that the position which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his friends 
are entitled to assume, is this. It is your scheme and not ours, but w’e 
would not take and do not take the responsibility of saying, when one you 
have adopted this scheme, that the leaders of the Labour Party in this 
country, propose to boycott it. My Lords, after considerable discussion 
between Mr. MacDonald and myself, the two names were put forward and 
were accepted. 

Mr. Walsh. 

The first was Mr. Stephen Walsh. My Lords, Mr. Walsh is an old 
Lancashire member of Parliament. I have known him well for twenty-one 
years. He entered Parliament at the same election as myself. I know 
well how great his reputation is with the mining community of Lancashire 
and I know too that, as the Secretaiy of State for War, he stamped an 
unaggressive but still a firm and real personality upon those with whom 
he associated at the War OflBce. I greatly welcome his inclusion upon this 
Commissi on. 

Major Attlee. 

My Lords, I am not able to say more of Major Attlee than this. He 
comes to me with a very strong recommendation not only from the leader 
of the Labour Party for efficiency, capacity and industry, but those of my 
own party in the House of Commons to whom I have spoken have been as 
forward in his praise as those who recommended him to mo for inclusion 
as a member of this Commission. I am myself unhappily almost ten years 
remote now from the House of Commons and therefore I had not and have 
not the pleasure of Major Attlee's acquaintance. • 

My Lords, such are the men who have undertaken these burdens. I 
have no hesitation in recommending them warmly to your Lordships* accep¬ 
tance and I think we are fortunate indeed in having discovered seven 
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gptitlemen, tunny of them members of the Coromona and, in 
risks which I have already indicated, exposed to electioneering diHioimiea 
which may aviso who knows when, who nevertheless have beoii preparort to 
add those io other risks and inconveniences which they have undertaken. 


A Parliamentary Commission. 

My Lords, a grave question now requires discussion and it ia hero 
that I apprehei d that a difference of opinion which is founded upon principle 
may develop between myself and the Opposition. Let me sta .e t « or y. 
The question is, should this Commission be a Parliamentary Comm'ssioii con¬ 
sisting of members of the Commons and the House of Lords or s ou 
be a Commission in which Indian members would have found a place > My 
Lords. I have given for four years, ever since I undertook the responsibi¬ 
lities of this office, my deep and constant attention to this tupio. I nave 
satisfied mysely, and I am not without hope that I may satisfy your or 
ships and the public, that the decision which I recommend is not only right, 
but is the only decision which ia reconcilable with the very purposes which 
all of us have in view. My Lords, the problem of India is one the mam 
features of which historically are very familiar and which I do not pro¬ 
pose to examine in great detail to-day. Nevertheless, I shall presume to 
say one or two things quite plainly. When we went to India in that com¬ 
mercial guise which has frequently in history been our earliest approach 
to future dominions, we found it a country, discordant and dissentient within 
itself, of warring soots with no prospect of a stable and unified dominion. 
I examine not at all, for it would be remote from and irrelevant to my 
purpose, the early history. I collect from that history only the ooiiclusiou 
which is logically required for my present argument, and, I state it plainly 
and boldly. It is that the intervention of this counti 7 m India and that 
intervention alone, saved it at the relevant period from a welter of afftjcby. 
Now, my Lords. I approach the present. It has been my doty 
the last three years to many distinguished Indiana of every faith, every 
persuasion, every bent of political thought. I have asked all of those who 
were inclined to ba critical of our attitude in relation to the future com 
stitutiotial development of India this question. 

Question of Britain's Withdrawal. 

Do you desire that the British Navy should be withdrawn from Indm ? 
Do you desire that the Civil Service should be withdrawn from^ India I Do 
you desire that the protection of the Britieh Navy should be i ^ 

from the Indian shores ? 1 have never found one Indian, however hostile Jo 

this Government, however critical of our proposals in relation to the inoian 
development, who desired that the Army should be withdrawn, that the 
Indian Civil Service should be withdrawn, or that the protection of the 
Navy should be withdrawn. Why do I state this position in 
plain 1 It is to found upon it, as its logical conclusion, another. 
took by an Act of Parliament-that act which si^stitutfd the autbonty 
of the Comp&ny, the authority of the British Government-PHrhamentaiy 
responsibility. Does anyone really suppose that the I>arliament of this c^i.try, 
which by an Act. of Parliament assumed to itself the responsibilities wid 
functions of the Company, which, as the hi'-torical facts that 1 have s P 
stated show, is still confronted by precisely the same problems in InUia 
as confronted our predecessors at the moment when in the first place, the 
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of OUT commercial and trading bodies supported by the force ol 
arms, composed the warring sects of Indiai when it is still conoernedi that 
our withdrawal to-morrow would r-^produoe precisely the conditions which 
existed when we went there? How can any one in those oircumstanoas 
pretend that whatever paint may be disputable tho responsibility of Parlia¬ 
ment not only does not still survive but is not an exclusive respouaibility, 
from which Parliament can divorce itself, without being false to the long 
and glorious history of the association of England and Indian 
Why a Parliamentary C )mmis8ion. 

If this be the rosponsibilfcy of Parliament, considerations of no small 
importance arise. I had to decide bfeore making a recommendation to luy 
colleagues* which they accepted as to the character of this C'>mmissioOi 
whether or not it ought to be the Parliamentary Commission. This, as I 
understand, is the point in relation to which doubts are principally entertain¬ 
ed by those who criticise our proposal. Let me, therefore, examine it with 
the indulgence of the House with some c-ire. If I am right in saying that 
it was Parliament, which was responsible for that first momentous change, 
which deprived the Company of its political activities, if from that moment 
Parliament has been charged with responsibility, how can we divorce our¬ 
selves from that responsibility at this moment? Observe, it is only eight 
years since this same Parliament, by what is known as the Montagu-Chelraa- 
ford reform, by a groat public Act, created the constitution which is now 
to be the subj- ot of revision and re-examination. 

It is som<^timea said by our critics in India that it is for India to decide 
upon the form of the constitution suitable for themselves, and than for 
British Parliament formally to pass it. This suggestion has not been lightly 
made. It has been seriously made by men who are entitled that their 
observations shall be seriously accepted. I can only make this oorameiit, 
I have twice in the three years during which I have been Secretary of State, 
invited our critics in India, not only to put forward their own suggestions 
for a constitution but to indicate to us the form, which, in their judgment 
the constitution should take* That offer is still open. It is most expressly 
repeated, as I shall show in a moment, in these proposals which we make 
for the association of Indians with tho activities of the Commission, 

Parliament's Duties and Responsibilities, 

But let it be plainly said, and it cannot be too plainly said, that Parlia¬ 
ment cam ot and will not repudiate its own duties, its own responsibility 
in this matter. If anybody seriously supposes, either here or in India, 
that we are mechanically to accept a constitution without our own primary 
and ultimate responsibility for judging upon it, they hive no contact 
with the realities of the actual situation. We therefore form the clear 
view that thie Commission must be a Parliamentary Commission. It wae 
suggested, and is being suggested still, that we ought to have associat¬ 
ed Ldiane with the Commissioners, in order not to inflict a supposed 
affront upon It.dian susceptibilities. That consideration deserves the most 
careful att<'iition and, indeed, I may make it quite plain that I have 
given it for a period of three years my almost unbroken attention. I 
have considered it from every angle. There is no argument which can be 
put forward in ita support, which I have not already to the best measure of 
my capacity examined. The quesliou, whether I am right or wrong, oaimot 
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vered without deciding wbat 19 the true function of this Coramieeion," 
^function of the Commission is a simple one. It is to report to Parlia' 
ment When once the Commissioners have reported, they functi offleio. 
The task then belongs to others. What is it that Parliament was entitled 
to require from these reporters? What could these reporters contribute 
that would be most helpful to Parliament ? I find myself in no loubt aa to 
the answer to both these questions. Parliament could most be helped by the 
opinions of men of admitted integrity and independence, without any com¬ 
mitments of any kind at all, in the past events of history, who went there 
with one oHeot and one obieot only, and that was, to acquaint them^'Qlvea 
with the actualities of the problem, and to equip themselves to be the wise 
advisers of Parliament. 

“Exceptionally Intelligent Jury. 

We in Britain are accustomed to pride ourselv »*9 upon the jury system. 
It is frequently said that the collective intelligenoe of 12 jurymen is incom¬ 
parably greater than the individual intelligence of any one among their 
number. 1 hope it will not be considered that I am making any observation 
slightifig the distinguished men who are members of the Commission if I say 
that 1 conceive of them as an exceptionally intelligent jury going to India 
without any preconceived ideas at all and with no task except to come to 
Britain and give the honest result of the examination they make of Indian 
politics. 1 have only two things to add on the issue whether we are right 
or wrong in deciding upon a purely Parliamentary Commission, I have 
no doubt whatever, speaking as a constitutional lawyer, that the framers of 
the oriiilnal and determining Act when they spoke of a Commission contem¬ 
plated a ParliBmentary Commission, It is true that they did not so state 
in terms but I draw the inference that they did not B(» state it, because they 
thought it so obvious. I observe Lord Chelmsford in the House, I era nut 
entitled, unless he thinks it proper to contribute to it, to ask bis opinion but 
I should be greatly asttiriished if he is not prepared to state at the time 
when the Conmnssion was contemplated in the governing Act. There was 
no other idea but that it should be entirely parliamentary. My I^rdn, 
what would have been the alternative ? It is said lightly by those who 
have not considered very deeply the facts that a few Indian representatives 
ought to have been made members of the Commission. I wag reading a 
speech reported in “ The Pioneer “ (mail edition) a few days ago by a moat 
distinguished member of the Legislative Assembly, who is himself a Hindu 
of high position and ability. It was the speech Mr. Goswami made at the 
Alkindia Congress Committee, a meeting not altogether favourable to His 
Majesty's Government or the present Secretary of State. Ho said that he 
did not know if there were any Maboraedan organisations in the country 
which represented the opinion of the Mahooiedans, but so far as hi.s own 
community was concerned he was certain that there was no such organisa¬ 
tion which could speak in the name of the Hindu community. We know 
it therefore from a very prominent member of the Hindu community that 
in big judgment there is no one in all India who can speak uflBcially in the 
name of the Hindu community. 

As to the opinions of Moelems, while we heard some repercussions in 
the newspapers during the last few days it has been my duty moat care¬ 
fully and in consultation with the Viceroy to study the expressions of opinion 
which have appeared in the Indian press and appraise their value. I am 
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tbe least dr'prAssed or discouraged by them. I knew there wis 
w many who, whatever the proposal Government brought forward, woula 
be dissatisfied with it, but I find many elements in the great and heteroge- 
neons population who will not be dissatisfied and who in no 
make therosolvcs a party to boycott. Don’t let us ever forget^ that the 
population of India—I suppose a general figure will be sufficient or 
my purpose—is somewhere in the neighbourhood of three nunarea 
millions, of whom some seventy millions belong to Native States ana 
are not primarily engaged with the present enquiry. I *kaU suppose 
that out of the 230 millions remaining, about two hundred ana twenty 
millions have never board of tbe Commission and I do not believe it would 
be a bold prediction to say that about two hundred millions are unaware 
that they are living under the benefits of the Mont»igu Chelmsford reforms. 
One must retain some contact with reality when dealing with the 
population. My Lords, remember bow infinitesimal is the number of those 
who vote in the elections and of that fractional percentage who vote, how 
large a proportion consists of the illiterate class who mark their papers 
because they are unable to read. We in this House and those of another 
place have responsibility, not for the loudly articulate India, but for real 
India as a whole, that India which consists, as I have said, of three hundred 
million people. I only deal with it because I think it fails to be dealt with. 

I saw it stated in the Commons that a book which created wide 
public attention called Mother India ” written by Miss Mayo, I think, was 
inspired either by the Government of India or by the Government of England. 
I should not deal with tbe matter if I were not struck by the complete 
irresponsibility which would enable Members of Parliament to make a sta o 
merit so absolutely false and without a vestige of evidence, I most expressly 
invito the lady either to withdraw that charge or to produce tbe evidence. 


Indians on the Commission, 

1 am dealing with the complexity of interests involved and am inviti^ 
the House to consider how it would have been necessary for me to proceed 
if I had taken a different decision or if I had been supported by my collea- 
guos in taking a different decision and if we decided there should be Indiana 
on the Cotnniisaioi). In the first place it would have been evidently necessary 
to have a Hindu member although I should have been in the difficulty 
which Mr. Qoswami’s statement made plain, that is, that there is no Hindu 
organisation, 1 suppose it would have been necessary in the first place to 
provide myself with a representative Hindu os a member of the Commission. 
In the next place the moment I had announced the name of a Hindu it 
would indisputably become necessary to provide for the Non-Brahmin Hindu, 
because the idea that the Hindu would be accepted as a representative 
member by the Non-Brahmin Hindu is to those who know facts ludicrous. 
In the next place 1 must have a Mahomedan and a Sikh, that is four native 
members to begin with. I.et me inform the House, for these matters are 
not very widely known, that various remaining olassee have in fact estab¬ 
lished their right to separate representation in the Provincial Legislatures, 
so that their claim is quite certain to be put forward in this connection. 
Ihey will say, “ Do not tell me I am to be represepted by a Hindu or a 
Nou-Brabmiu Hindu or by a Mahomedan or a Sikh. My ease is a different 


other of the Provincial Assemblies. I take, firstly, the Christians. I 
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and they have in fact achieved recognition of their claim in one or 
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that they are entitled to bo at least considered in India# They are 
a growing community and they would certainly desire their views Bhoula 
be put forward. 

Let me take the case of the depressed classes. There is in India a vast 
population even in relation to the numbers with which we are deAling> a 
population of sixty millions of the depressed classes. ^ Their condition is not 
quite as terrible, quite as poignant as it has been in the past, but it is atm 
terrible and poignant. They are repelled from all social intercourse. If 
they oorae between the gracious light of the sun and one who despised them 
the sun is disfigured for that man. They cannot drink at the public water- 
supply. They must make diversions of miles in order to satisfy thirst and 
they are tragically known and they have been known for generations as 
the ‘‘ untouchable/’ There are sixty millions of them in India. Am 1 to 
have a representative of them upon this Commission 1 Never, never would 
I form a Commission nor would anyone in a democratic country, nor would 
my friends opposite recommend it, from which you have excluded a member 
of this class which more than any other requires representation,^ if you are 
indeed to put the matter to a mixed jury of the kind I am indicating. I 
have not dealt with others, aborigines and inhabitants of backward tracts, or 
special representatives of the cotton trade, all of whom have been strong 
enough to assert their claim to individual representation upon provincial 
assemblies. My proposition is more general. It would be impossible, to 
form a Commission other than a Parliamentary Commission which would 
not excite reasonable complaints of exclusion on the part of persons who 
have very strong claims to be included and what would the help be to Parlr 
ament 1 It is, I suppose, conceded that if I bad had representatives of closes 
w^hom I have indicated, I could not possibly have excluded the Indian Civil 
Serv’ce. After all, the Indian Civil Service has deeply rooted interests in 
India. It has rendered a prodigious service over ages. Mr. Lloyd George 
once said that it is the steel frame work around which a^ whole building has 
been constructed. It is not, I imagine, suggested that if you admitted other 
thaw ParliameDtary representatives, you could exclude members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Had wo proceeded upon those lines, we should have found 
ourselves with a Commission of some eighteen or twenty people. That such 
a body would have been convenient for the task assigned to them, no iostruc* 
ted person, I believe, will seriously contend. 

But, let US attempt to imagine the resulting situation, had a body, so 
unwieldy, in fact, been appointed. Does ariyone suppose, there would have 
been a unanimous report ? There may not be a unanimous report now, but 
at any rate we shall have a report which proceeds upon the same general 
point of view and principle. But, what would be the report from a body 
such as I indicated 1 What guidance would it give Parliament in the immen¬ 
sely difficult task that will await Parliament one or two or three years from 
now ? It is obvious that because the tension and acuteness to'day of these 
unhappy communal quarrels are greater in my judgment than they had been 
some twelve or.^thirteen years ago in Indian history it is obvious you would 
have a very strong partisan Hindu report, a very strong Moslem.report 
and three or four^ other dissenting reports from various seouons deeply 
interested in the Secisions which are taken. Imagine the Parliament being 
assisted by the disclosure of dissenting views of this kind. I ask for indul¬ 
gent judgment, as to whether, confronted with this alternative 1 have not 
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the ri^ht view when I said that seven members of the Lords and 
Commons, weli-hnown and respected in each House, shall go out, using every 
means of associating Indian opinion with them, and shall shortly pass and 
present to Parliament a report Parliament will be in position to understand, 
and by which it may usefully be guided. 

But, it may indeed be very reasonably said : “ Are Indians to be denied 
any opportunity of contributing to these decisions T Had I made any such 
proposal, I should have known it is foredoomed to iallure, not only in 
India, not only in the Commons, hut indeed in this House. There is as 
great a determination to secure fairplay for reasonable Indian aspirations 
in this House as in the Commons. 

Indian Committee's Functions. 

Let me make plain what our proposals are, in this respect, for, indeed, 
think they have been very greatly misunderstood. It is our purpose that 
the Commission, when, it visits India, should establish a contact with the 
Committee apjKiinted for that purpose by the Central Legislature. I pause 
here to point out that, constitutionally, the Central Legislature is a body 
who most authoritatively can appoint members from its own numbers to 
confer with the members of the Commission. I assume that the appoint¬ 
ment wnll be made because I cannot believe that those who are anxious to 
persuade the Government of this country that they are fit for a further 
measure of Self-Government will undertake the deep and most unwise 
responsibility of refusin'; to associate themselves with us in the first genuine 
efforts which we make to ascertain the road we must tread in common 
together if we are indeed to reach that goal. 1 therefore do not, and will 
not, assume that they will be guilty of the unwisdom refusing to appoint 
such a committee. Now, what would bo the function of that Committee. 
It has been most irrationally assumed that they are merely to appear as 
witnesses before the Commission. That is not the case. They are invited, 
in a spirit of great sincerity, to co-operate as colleagues with the Commission. 
It is contemplated that they shall prepare in advance of the Commission’s 
arrival—«if they find themselves able to do it, this next cold weather or if 
they find themselves within the limited period nnabie to do it a year later— 
that they shall prepare their own proposals and come before the Commission 
and say, “ These are our suggestions.*’ 

We claimed, and they claimed, that the West cannot devise a constitu¬ 
tion for the East, that you cannot put Eastern wine into Western bottles. 
Well, if there he behind that claim (and I don’t doubt it) sincerity of real 
feeling we afford them an opportunity of confronting our Commission 
with their own proposals, which can be made public, which can be 
analysed ar«d criticised and can be accepted or rejected after that analysis 
and criticism. No greater opportunity was ever given than is afforded 
to the Central Committee in the first place by the suggestion that they 
should confront the Commission with their constructive proposals. 

How the Commission will Develop. 

Now let us try to see how the Commission will develop. It is very 
difficult to supply one’s mind with accurate pre-vision to so mitiy unknown, 
and, in the main unforseeable, contingencies, but I will tell your I^ordships 
how I think the Commission will develop in its activities. They will retain 
contact with the Committee of the Central Legislature, as long as their 





deliberations extend to matters with which the Central Legislature is prin* 
cipally concerned and they will temporaiily lose contact, when they are 
lourneying to the provinces, but even here they will not be deprived of the 
constant refreshment of Indian opinion, for it is proposed (I see no recogni¬ 
tion of this fact in any oi the Indian papers) that, in every province in which 
they journey, there will bo created there Committees of the Provincial 
Legislatures which will discharge some consultative functions with the Com- 
missiQuers as is discharged at the centre of Government by the Committee 
of the Central Legislature. At no point, therefore, will the representatives of 
the Indian Legislatures be deprived of the opportunity of influencing the 
views of the Commissioiiers. 

Let no one make the mistake of supposing that we are attempting to 
interpose into the scheme any official members. Members of the Central 
Committee and members of the Provincial Committees will all bo elected 
and !Jon*ofiioiaIa. I claim that no one could have done more than we have 
d ine to protect ourselves by making it certain that the Commission’s report 
to the Parlument should be at least illumined by the knowledge of what 
contemporary Indian politicians are deeply thinking. 

But observe our tiext stage. Not a word has been said in the recogni¬ 
tion of this. Yet. let it be pointed out, that the enormous opportunity of 
intervening at the most critical moment of all is contained in our proposals. 
It is well known that we intend that after the Commission has presented its 
report, proposals of the Government on it will bo sent, according to p'©ce¬ 
dent, to a joint oonferonce of both the Houses of Parliament. Your Lord- 
ships or those who were interested in the Indian afl'airs, at that time, will 
not have forgotten how considerable was the contribution, how unremitting 
the ifidustry of the Joint Committee which reported upon the Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals. It is our intention to create a similar body. 

Supposing that it be a fact that despite the constant contact in Indi% 
between the Central Committee at the heart of the Government and Pro¬ 
vincial Committees of the Legislatures in each Province, to which the 
Commission will journey, if, despite all those opportunities of ascertaining 
opinion, the Indians have failed to make good their view upon the indepen¬ 
dent, unbiassed judgment of the Commission they are not even then compel¬ 
led to acquiesce. They will on the whole have been given an opportunity 
which, in my judgment, has never before been given in the whole history of 
conatitutiorrmakirig to any people who are in their position* We invite 
thorn at the Central Government to appoint a Committee to come and sit 
with our Joint Committee. They can examine the Commission's report. 
They have been even given a function, if they could only understand it, 
more important than that of the Commission itself. When once the Com¬ 
mission baa made its resport it is finiuhod, but its critics remain and iu 
critics are must formally specially invited to come and sit with the General 
Committee in Parliament and develop criticisms and objections they feel 
to the Commission’s report. 

I cannot s&y more than that being deeply committed as wo are. deeply 
committed to the view which I have attempted to justify in argument that 
this Commission be Parliamentary in character we have neglected no 

resources which either our own ingenuity could suggest or our advisers 
could put forward to carry with us as far as we could Indian opinion at 
every stage, 
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No Departure from Central Scheme. 

Ifi without the destruction of our central schemes, fron which we do 
not intend to depart, the noble Lords can suggest any method in which I can 
make it even plainer that our purpose is not to affront Indian opinion, but 
rather to conciliate and make it friendly to us, it shall moat deeply be con¬ 
sidered. But 1 add one wmrd of caution only ; we must take no step which 
would lead to the risk that we shall have two reports proceeding from two 
Commissions. The responsibility, as I have made it plain, is and must 
be the responsibility of Parliament. We have conceived of every means 
open to our imagination to associate with the conolueions which the 
Commission will present to Parliament Indian opinions, even Iiidia pre¬ 
judice. As long as it does not destroy our scheme w© will listen with 
sympathy to any suggestion. We are satisfied that we have discharged in 
the best interests not. only of this country, but of India inself, the doty, 
which we have inherited from others, of composing the Statutory Commission. 

Lord OLIVIER said that the appoitnment of the Comxnipsion had an un¬ 
fortunate reception. Government bad been very unfortunate in the circums¬ 
tances in which their intentions were disclosed before any statement w»8 
made, but be felt strongly that Goveri merit aid the Secretary of State had 
to thank themselves to some extent for the atmosphere in which it had been 
received. He did not think that Lord Birkenhead had been at all happy 
on previous occasions in the ground be gave for the appointment of the 
Commission. For, he had repeatedly taken the view that the matter could 
not be considered unless the Indian people ai d politicians showed signs 
of sense of responsibility and co-operation, whereas that consideration 
could not for a moment be expected to appeal to the Indian politicians. 
While it might bo said that two-hundred millions of Indian people might 
know nothing about the question of appointing the Commission, there 
could be no question that Indian political reform parties generally did 
persent the conscious political will of the Indian people and they desired 
means of aelf-governmont. 

Lord Olivier then proceeded to ridicule the view that the Courtnission 
was a sort of examination paper set for Indians to see how far they were fit 
for self-government, when lights suddenly went out and the House was 
plunged in complete darkness. Lord Olivier continued to speak in darkness 
for a time but the House was then adjourned for half an hour till light 
returned. 

Lord Olivier, discussing the personnel of the Commission; said that 
when it was announced, the list seemed to him likely to be disappointing to 
most Indians who would consider it not of a sufficient calibre. Ho 
would be very sorry to see a movement on the part of Indian leaders to 
boycott the Commission. He opined that some of them had been rather 
precipitate in their action. For, having waited so long before committing 
themselves to non-co-operation, they might have waited a little longer. He 
hoped that Lord Birkenbead^s statement would lead them to reconsider 
their position. 

Dealing with the reasons for appointing the Parliamentary Commission 
and the great difficulties in the way of having a representative Indian Com¬ 
mission or a representative mixed Commission, I^ord Olivier said that, w hen 
in office, he had often considered the matter and had always come to the 
conclusion that it would not bo possible to appoint any other kind 
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oission than Govornraent had done, The Labour Party, which at least 
had always been regarded aa desiring to do the fullest possible jnstioe to 
India, bad decided to support the Commission without any intention what¬ 
ever of routing off Indians and having the fullest confidence in th'*ra. Lord 
Olivier thought it was ridiculnus to suppose that, after the friendly conver¬ 
sations Lord Birkenhead had with many Indians, it would be possible for him 
to have it in his mind to do anything which he knew would affront Indians. 

He suggested that there had been a lack of preparation in connection 
with the appointment of the Comraission similar to that which had caused 
the failure of the Geneva Conference, and he regretted that Government, 
before making original proposals, had not secured the co-operation of the 
representatives of the Indian people, 

He suggested that, when the Commission left for India, it should make 
it its primary duty to consult on equal terms with a committee appointed 
by the Indian Legislature. There should be joint meetings of the two 
Commissions and report of those Commissions to the Houses of Parliament. 

Lord Olivier said that the Commission would come into contact with 
genuine and patriotic Indians* The Labour Party had every confidence 
that the Commissioners would act in accordance with the spirit of the declara¬ 
tions raado Lord Olivier emphasised how much better Parliamentary 
Commission would be able to appreciate the value of evidence with the 
assistance of suoh Indian Committee appointed by the Indian legislature. 
His friends in India would realise that the Labour Party sympathised with the 
movement for Self-Government. The Commission was only a step and it was 
the best practical step which could have been taken at the present tinoe. 
Despite the rather unfortunate circumstances ho hoped Indians would with¬ 
draw from their attitude proposing to boycott the Commission as that would 
leave the situation as between England and India in a very deplorable and 
most hopeless position. Lord Olivier said that if Indians did not obtain all 
they wanted, they would obtain a great deal more than they could possibly 
obtain if they boycotted the Commission. lie hoped that the Commission 
would at any rate place Indian affairs on a basis of continuous progress and 
development. He hoped this would be thn final enquiry of this sort which with 
the assistance of Indians would formulate lines on which continuous progress 
might be made. He hoped Indians would even now abandon the attitude 
of boycott and see if they could come together on the Comraission appointed 
by legislature and present the British Commission with a scheme, for that 
would have enormous and overwhelming Influence in the result of the 
Commission. Lord Olivier proceeded to say “We know that Indians did 
not want to get rid of the British connection and the army and navy im¬ 
mediately. In time they did not want immediate Swaraj or Home Rule which 
was impossible and an unthinkable thing. They wanted a scheme which 
would give them in a number of years complete and responsible Dominion 
Government. Such scheme was not possible to-morrow or next year but a 
scheme was possible which would aa rapidly aa possible work out and 
produce that Result. He wished the Commission most heartily a v5ry 
prosperous and successful career, and trusted that the passing squal which 
had arisen through ideally undeserved suspicions of the intentions of Qoven- 
ment though caused by prejudice created by the tnembera of the Conservative 
Party, would blow over and the commission bring its labours to a prosperous 
end. 
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Marquis of READING than said 

1 be subject of the carliar appointment of the Statutory GomToisston 
bos been discussed many times and by various Secretariei of State. 1 think 
1 am right in saying that during my period of office I discussed it with 
the four Secret-'iriofl of State in different Governments and it is now to 
me a satisfaction to find that a conolasion has been reached to appoint 
the Commission at an earlier date than provided by (he Statute of 11119. 

I cannot but wish that the speech of the Secretary of State to which we 
have all listened with so much pleasure and interest had be^'n delivered 
earlier. It might have prevented much that has happened since. It is useless 
now to go back on that period but nevertheless it seems to me that it is 
most unforturmte and in some respects incomprehensible that, wiiilst we had 
had a statement made as early as November 8th which was in oorisequenco 
of a premature and incomplete diseb-sure from India of the names ol 
the Commissioners, wc should not have bad an opportunity of a debate 
in the Lords vv^bich would have helped very much to clear the atmosphere. 

In Loid BiiItenhead’s speech and also in Lord Olivier’s there is material 
W’hich I trust will cau^e Indinns to ponder over seriously before they pro" 
ceed with the movement which in some quarters has been definitely adopted 
ai d announced. The difficulties of an earlier debate no doubt arose from the 
fact that as the Statute bad not yet been passed which permitted the 
earlier appointmei»t of the Commission it would be irapos iblo constitutionally 
(so I gathered) to discuss the appointment of those who were to form the 
Commission. It seems to me there might have been ways found to enable 
us vK> proceed with the debate and at least to listen to so much of Lord Birken¬ 
head s observations to-day, at least a fortnight earlier. But all that is past 
and what we have now to do is to attempt to nd India of the notion that 
Government intended to place any stamp of inferiority upon or humiliate 
in a!»y way Indian politicians or Indian Nationalists or that there has been 
the slightfst desire to say that the Indian is incapable of standing on an 
equality with the British in matter of this character. That certainly was 
not the idea. I am sure. 

Ft»r my part I give the most unqualified support to the proposal put 
forward by Government. This is in no sense a party question. India for- 
tmately is outside party controversy, The main grounds of the policy are 
well sifted Ihey were r^dopted by Parliament. Several Governments 
have been in exinter-ce since the Act of 1919 ai d there has been no deviation 
from the policy which was deolarrd in 1917 and oaried out by the Statute 
of 1919 aid I am confident there will be none because the statement made 
and rspecially the declaiation by His Majesty on the advice of his Ministers 
to the liidian people is in itself a charter which cannot be abrogated and 
from which there can be f»o deviation but the real points that divide Nation¬ 
alists in L dia and those not prepared to go forward as fast as the National- 
lists would desire are questions of time, method and the various steps that 
might bo taken on the ro»d to that seii government whkh is promised 
to Lidia within the words of the Statute. 

I myself often wondered and considered what form the Commission 
should take. I am emboldened, espeoi-tlly by the observations made, by Lord 
Olivier, be referred to certain proposals made to and discussed with mo 
when I was Viceroy, to remind him that when his Govornmeut was in office, 
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I)ropo8al8 of this character relating to an earlier appointment of the Commis¬ 
sion were discussed between his Government and myself. 

Lord Olivier interjected : ** I said those would appear in the noble EaiTs 

meraoris/* 

Lord Reading retoredWell, I am not going to wait until they 
appear. 

This has been the question agitating the mind of every Secretary of 
State and of the Viceroy of the time of myself and ray successor. There 
has been no period at which wo have not been discussing it. I find some 
satisfaction in the thought that I always favoured appointing a CommiAsiou 
in the cold weather of 1927 and I am very ghd indeed that my successor 
Lord Irwin has come to the same conclusion and that Government itaeli has 
arrived at that decision. ^ 

The real difficulty with which we have to deal ooncerne the composition 
of the Commission. It it said it is an affront to India to apoint a Parlia¬ 
mentary Commission and exclude Indians. I cannot but think there is a 
misapprehension in the minds of those who have com-' to that oonclu-^ion — 
very serious misapprehension, it is not to be wondered at. I think wo 
must be a little careful not to blame Indians for any views they may have 
expressed, when it is remembered that they know of the Commission and 
its composition before they were aware of any of the very admirable safe¬ 
guards introduced by Government. 

If the Commission were to be appointed composed of men with experi¬ 
ence of India, who bad lived part of their life in India, had perhaps held 
office as Governors of provinces and, various persons who for one reason 
or another had considerable knowledge of Indian affairs, I should have said 
without hesitation that we could not have appointed such a Commission 
without appointing a number of Indians and I doubt very much whether 
there would have been any division of opinion on that subject. But that 
is not the Commission appointed. It is a totally different o* e. Indeed the 
selection made is of gentlemen Members of Parliament of both Houses, who 
have had no special experience of India, who may perh tps have paid a 
visit to India but merely as sightseers and touritits and who have bad r»'ally 
nothing to do with the administration of the atfairs of India and that is the 
central point on which all argument must rei^t; for it is quite impossible 
to find any gentleman who has passed his life in India, who has p rhaps 
been born and lived with his family there, who could appro voh this question 
with the same standpoint as those who have been appointed and who will 
sail for India in order that they may inform themselves and then inform 
British Parliament. 

The Muddiman Enquiry. 

I wondered sometimes, when reflecting upon the Commission, composed 
of British and Indians, how it would bo possible to find Indians who had 
not already committed themselves to a definite vi»»w and I thi» k I shall be 
borne out by every one with a knov^ledge of I dian politics if I s^y there 
is no loading Indian politician who might not aspire to be a leader, .who 
has not committed hiraseif again and again on the very subject we are now 
discussing. It occurred to me during the debate that the earliest occasion 
on which I remember some resolution in favour of antic piting the date of 
the Commission and apj>ointing it much earlier than 1929, curiously enough, 
arose actually in 1921 just after Parliaments had been inaugurated and 
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_ witbin a month or two oi my auoceedin^f to Lord Chelmsford* ^ It 

was one of the earliest resolutions I encountered in India and St certainly 
was dunng 1921, That was the state of affairs which continued until 1923 
when there were resolutions and in 1924 there were definite resolutions 
to that effect. A committee was appointed, of which Your Lordships are 
no doubt aware, which was called the Eeforms Inquiry Committee, It was 
very often called the Maddiraan Committee. It was composed of Indians 
and British. Sir Alexander Muddiman who was then the Horne Member 
and Leader for Government in the Legislative Assembly, was the Chairman. 
Associated with him were two British members, Sir Charles Innes, who 
was a member of the Viceroy's Council for Commerce and Sir Arthur 
Froora, who was the uiiofiioial European representative. 

The National Demand. 

The other six composing the Commission were Indians. I do not 
desire to travel into the history of that Commission. I only refer to it to 
point out that as a result there was a very full debate in the Legislative 
Assembly in 1925 in which resolutions were formulated representing the 
views of those who favoured an immediate advance and who stated from 
their viewpoint what they wished Government to do. There was a very 
long resolution which formulated the Constitution. It loft details to be 
settled by a Round Table Conference or by a Commission but eubstaiitially 
what they wished and the views wore that there must be both a Central 
Legislature and Proviriciai Legislatures, composed of representatives eleoVed 
on a wide franchise and that the Governor‘General in Council should be 
responsible to the Central Legislature.^ Finance and various matters were 
dealt with and there were ceitain reservations regarding the Army into 
which 1 need not go but it was definitely shaped by the leaders of political 
thought in India, certainly by those who were tabing a prominent part in 
the debate in the Legislative Assembly. I noticed the names of those who 
spoke strongly in favour of those resolutions and who of course wore entitled 
to represent their views with all the force they could command. They were 
doing it in a perfectly constitmional manner, and although, as Government, 
we might not agree with them and thought they wore proceeding too fast and 
going too far, yet no fault could be found with their manner of presenting 
the 0080 or with the resolutions which from their viewpoint they advanced. 

Exclusion of Nationalists. 

But all those who made themselves responsible for that definite declara* 
tion are now' taking part largely in the agitation which is proceeding in India 
for iKiycotting the Commission. A question I have put myself and which I 
have no doubt the S cretary of State must have considered again and again 
is : Would it be possible to appoint a Commiman in which leaders of 
Natioimliat opinion could participate with the knowledge that they them** 
selves, not once but over and over again, have committed tbemselvea to a 
definite view as to the policy for which they wished and from which they 
wt uld not depart f It seems to me that it is really putting men on the 
Commission with the knowledge that the opinion they would express are 
the opinions they have already expressed. 1 am prepared to admit they 
would sit on the Commission with every desire to be perfectly fair and keep 
an open mind. Nevertheless, they have been thinking about this subject 
for a very long time and, as I have indicated, have already given pledges 
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^fooifr^hiob it would seem very difficult for them to recode. I mentfon that 
again merely for the purpose of illuatrating the difficulties there would have 
been had Government set about appointing a Commission oompoaed of those 
with Indian experience and left these men out. It would at once have been 
a challenge to Indian political opinion and thought and it would have been 
assumed that it had been done purposely with the object either of humiliati 
ing them or of preventing their voices and opinions from having a full weight. 

No Alternative but Parliamentary Commission. 

Confronted with all these difficulties and those mentioned already by 
the Secretary of State, which I won’t repeat, it seams to mo there was no 
alternative but a Parliamentary Commission. I cannot profess to say what 
was in the minds of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford when the particular 
clause of the Statute was drafted and when they came to the conclusion 
that there should be a revision. I don’t know what they had in mind but 
I should be very surprised to find that they had definitely ruled out altoge¬ 
ther a Parliamentary Commission. I should not be surprised to learn from 
them that what they always contemplated was a Commission of Parliamentary 
representatives from Britain. 1 have arrived at my oonoluaion entirely 
unaided by the Secretary of State. By that I mean that, although I had 
with him during the period I was Viceroy and since many discussions on 
Indian affairs and on this subject, I was not aware of the decision of the 
Government to appoint a Parliamentary Commission until iust a little before 
the announcement was made. 

That enables me to say that my views are quite independent, quite free 
and unbiassed by anything that may have been said recently at any rate on 
this subieot by the Secretary of State to me. And that conclusion to which I 
came is the conclusion which Government had already reached. I cannot 
think there was any other course open. 

The Olivier Proposals. 

Although it is a great satisfaction to find there is no division of opinion 
io the Lords regarding the appointment of the Commission and certainly 
none regarding its members, I was a little troubled in my mind by the sug^ 
gestioDB of Lord Olivier. I do not propose to analyse proposals. I do not 
know whether the Secretary of State had them before him when he was 
speaking. All I will say is that I should have thought those proposals, in 
the language which he read to us and which I presume therefore represents 
formally what is desired by the party, wore quite impossible of acceptance. 
Without attempting to travel into them in detail to suggest for a moment that 
there should be two reports, one by an Indian Committee—that is of those 
gentlemen who be in India, constituting the Committee that was to be 
formed—and another by the Commission to be appointed in Britain, would 
really be placing the Parliamentary Commission in a position which I do 
not think I am exaggerating when I describe it as impossible. 

** Dispassionate Hearing ” for India. 

If one draws a picture of what would happen in such conditions; one 
immediately arrives at the result that chaos must ensue. You would have 
two totally different reports, I suppose. In any event I do not intend to go 
further into those proposals. They are matters for His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. I am merely expressing the views which I have reached and of those 
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re associated with me in this House. There is much to be done 
although I could not go anything like the length suggested by my Noble 
Priond. I believe no better plan could be devised, certainly l am unable to 
think of one. There has been no more elaborate plan prepared to safeguard 
the interests of Indian politicians and of those who although not politicians 
may nevertheless desire to be heard upon this subjeot, than the provisions 
that have been made no doubt in consultation between the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of StatCr It is especially with reference to tboie safegurds that I 
should like to make a few observations. One cannot tell how much of what 
one may say in this House may travel to India. I have received telegrams 
from leading Indian politicians with whom I was on terms of friendship in 
India, appealing to me in this respect. My answer must be that all safe¬ 
guards they really could desire are already provided. They have an 
opportunity of prefiooting their views not only by the Committee of the 
Central Legislature but also by the Committee appointed by themselves, a 
non-official committee of elected men, unofficial in every respect for the 
purpose of arriving at the conolusions they wish to put before the Com¬ 
mission and there they may be quite certain they will get an excellent and 
dispassionate hearing. 

I cannot myself think a better Chairman could be found for the purpose 
or one who would satisfy Indian public opinion more thoroughly than Sir 
John Simon who is going out to undertake this very responsible duty. 

Hopeful of a Change. 

I am oppressed by some apprehension lest Indian politicians may bd 
led sway into carrying out this policy of the boycott or refraining from 
presenting themselves and refusing to have, in the language of one telegram 
to me, anything to do with the Commission in any shape or form. I know 
Indian gentleman, indeed an Indian ho was going to say of every class is 
very sensitive. Ho is perhaps none the less sensitive because he is ruled 
by a Government which is not his own and is prone to take offence where 
none is meant. 

Ho is, because of these very facts, ratbor inclined to think there is 
some desire to wound him, to place him in a position of inferiority. When 
he has read what the Secretary of State has had to say to-day I believe in 
his heart he will find ho has been mistaken. Although it is very difficult 
for a politician in India as in England to recede from a position which he 
has once publicly announced, yet I am hopeful there will be a change and 
that it will bo recognised that everything that could be done for them has 
in fact been done in this connection. 

I would only add, in conclusion, that some of my Indian friends, if 
they look back on the events of the last few years and even beyond, will 
find that the policy of abstaining from any intercourse with the Commission 
or with the Government has not always been productive of benefit to 
India and it Is rather a perilous instrument to use and sometimes it recoils 
Upon those who adopt it. If the policy is persisted in, I do not hesitate to 
say that a grave error will have been oommitted, 

Indians ** Opportunity.” 

An opportunity is presented to India to put the whole of her case before 
a tribunal presided over by a Chairman of the character and capacity of Sir 
John Simon. But the whole purpose of it is that the gentlemen forming the 
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_aission bIiouIcI inform themsolvos, educate tbomaelves to spcaki when 

they are in India> on tbo views of Indians? that they shall learn everything 
that there is to be said on the subjecti that they shall duly and faithfully 
report to Parliament when they return, and that they shall give their conclu" 
sious which at least wo may he assured are not conclusions of those who 
reason a pviovi but will be decisions arrived at by them after carefully woigh^ 
ing and sifting all the evidence that is presented to them, 


Diarchy. 


Regarding the MontagU'Ohclmsford Reforms, I have expressed the opr 
riion>eforo in the Lords and also in India that they have proved on the whole 
to have been better devised even perhaps than those who had the leading 
part in them themselves thought at the time* I am not for a momont suggest** 
ing that they are incapable of amendment but I believe that in them is the 
foundation welMaid and that it rests with India now to show to the British 
public that from the experience she has had, from the knowledge she has 
acquired of Parliamentary Government from all various events during these 
eventful years—after all the Legislatures have only existed since the begin” 
ningof 1921—.she is now able to present a case and arguments which will 
enable the Oonimission to form its own opinion and report to Parliament when 
Parliament will again have an opportunity of hearing the Indian Committee. 
If they desire to make representations in those circumstances they have really 
the best protection that could bo devised for them and it would be very urr 
wise, I venture to think, if they refrained from making every possible use 
of the opportunities afforded them. 


Lord CHELMSFORD said he was deeply committed to the belief that 
the inquiry should be through the medium of a Parliamentary Commission* 
He emphasised that Indiana should be closely associated in a very effective 
way with the working of the Commission and oarnoBtly hoped that Lord 
Reading's appeal to India would roach thorn. 

Ho further emphasised that there was no reflection at all upon Indians 
in the constitution of the Commission and there was no idea of shutting them 
out from a full expression of their views. He pointed out that Mr. Monti^^ 
and he were closely conditioned by the announcement of His^ Majesty s 
Government in 1917 and the same condition applied to the Commission. 

Reviewing the history of the Reforms in India since his^ tira?, Lord 
Chelmsford expressed the opinion that the ball bad been sot rolling by the 
very remarkable speech of Lord Sinha as the President of the Indian 
National Congress of the Christmas of 1916, pleading to the British Govonr 
raont to declare their policy with regard to the future constitutional deve* 
lopment. 

Origin of ** Diarchy." 


Lord Chelmsford said that when he returned to England from India in 
1916 he found a Committee of the India Office considering the lines of the 
future constituftonal development. The Committee gave him a pamphlet 
broadly outlining the views which, when he reached India, ho showed to 
his Council and also to Lord Meston and it contained what is now known 
as the Diarohic principle. Lord Chelmsford explained that the epithet 
“ Diarchy ** originated from the remark of Sir William Meyer when he heard 
the proposal that it reminded him of the division into Central and Imperial 
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und<5r the early Roman Empire which Mommsen (1) 

Lo^' Chelmsford said that bis Council and Lord Meston both reported 
adversely on the proposals in the pamphlet. Lord Chelmsford then pro¬ 
ceeded to consider the despatch on different lines in the nature of an exten¬ 
sion o! the old Morley-Minto Reforms bufc Sir Austen Chamberlain, then 
Secretary of State, pointed out that these proposals failed to fix the enlarged 

Councils with responsibility. « ^ t. i • 

Lord Chelmsford thought that in that oriticisra of Sir A. Chamberlain 
lay the basic principle of the announcement of 1917. It was true that Mr. 
Montami was then the mounthpiece of that announcement but it was common 
knowledge that the announcement had been substantially framed before 
Mr. Montagu assumed office. When he and Mr. Montagu met in India in 
November in 1917, they found that both had arrived at substantially the same 
conclusion, namely, that in order to carry out the announcement, the diarohio 
method must be employed. 

Ijord Chelmsford recalled that the Reforms were introduced under un¬ 
favourable conditions, namely, the Punjab disturbances, non-co-operation and 
financial stringency. He hoped his old friend Sir John Simon, would start 
his Commission under more favourable auspices and expressed delight at Sir 
John Simon's appointment. Ho hoped that the report or advice the Commis¬ 
sion gave when it reported would square with the announcement in the 
manner in which Mr. Montagu and he had to square their proposals of 1917. 
He might have been unfortunate in his attempt to carry out the terms of the 
announcement bufc he hoped that the Simon Commission would be raore^ for¬ 
tunate. He concluded be saying that all quarters hoped that the Commission 
would be suooeseful in the groat enterprise. 

Closing the debate, Lord BIRKENHEAD declared, “I do not think it is 
necessary to add more than a word to the very remarkable debate. Seldom, 
indeed, can a discussion have been informed by more knowledge. There has 
been contributory to it a former Secretary of State, who was in office at a very 
troubled period in the history of India, and two Viceroys, each of whom was 
charged with special and grave responsibility during the period of his office. 

** I am greatly encouraged by the realisation that none of those three has 
quarrelled with or ohaUenged the broad decision of His Malesty’s Government. 
Is it too much to hope that so remarkable an unanimity—for I exclude minor 
points upon which some criticism has been expressed—is it too much to hope 
that so remarkable an unanimity of opinion among men of so vastly different 
experience and so representative of every political thought in Britain may 
travel to Indial May it so travel and may it have the effect of persuading 
men of prominence and position in India, They would be rash in prematurely, 
perhaps irretrievably, committing themselves to a course which perhaps here¬ 
after will prove to be unwise and irreconcilable with their own ultimate 
interest. 

"On this point Lord Olivier has addressed the word of wise caution 
which I venture to adopt and repeat. I will only add that I am deeply 
grateful for the spirit which has prevailed during the debate and for the 
successful oontribution which I am persuaded it has made to the difficult 
situation in which we find ourselves/’ 

Th$ Bous^ agreed to lard Birkenhead's resolution without opposiiion. 


WNiSTffy. 
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On the 25th November in the House of Commons Earl 
moved the resolution regarding the appointment of the Indian Statutory C/om- 

‘”'**At’'the outset, he replied to a question regarding the incidence of the cost 

of the Commission, put by Col. Wedgwood fen days ago, and “ 2 “®^ 

the Government of India Act, Indian revenues would bear the cost of the 
mission, but His Majesty’s Government had decided to contribute £20,000 

*°'^*Earl***Winterton said that he hoped and believed that Lord Birkenhead’s 
Statement in the Lords and the speeches that would be made 
Commons from Treasury Benches would allay 

those apprehensions were based on honest doubt regarding procedure, although 
H. E, the Viceroy’s announcement contained a full and generous recognition of 
Indians legitimate claim. , . 

He considered that it was necessary to 
tions, if any common ground was to be reached between His Majesty 8_ Govern¬ 
ment and thfir critics, although it was not easy to divide those two principles. 

First of those principles was that ‘‘ upon Parliament lies 
and ultimate decision,—a responsibility which cannot be shared with or handed 

over, to any other authority.” . , , „ - • ..j 

The second was that “ the composition of the Commission and every de^j' 
of method contemplated in connection with the enquiry, indeed the whole state¬ 
ment made by Mr. Baldwin in the Commons on 8th N^ember and by Lord 
Birkenhead in the Lords, form an integral whole which stand .r 

Earl Wlnterton recalled that the Act of 1919 was passed with the assent ot 
all parties. At that time there were Indians who repudiated the Preamble of the 
Act and denied the right of Parliament to determine the Indian Constitution. 
Advocates of this view-point demanded and still demand that responsibility 
peace and good government and moral and material 

directly assumed by the Crown, should be abruptly discredited but that was an 
untenable conception to-day for those who accepted the Act of * 9 ^ 9 * . 

Parliament, whether right or wrong, could not throw off responsibility at this 

Stage. There was much of falsified history in connection with the situation tto 

Britain found when she first went to India and ''“'f 

present and for the future of the Indian people, especially as the trustee of 

&irl Vinterton scouted the attempts to compare conditions in India, Ireland 
and Egypt, since Egypt and Southern Ireland were far more homogeneous than 

that great sub-continent of India had ever been. w.itaWn of 

“If you examine the situation in India, you do not find the Fellaheen Of 
Egypt cringing in awe before others of his countrymen, like the depressed classes 
inTndia before the Brahmin or the high-caste Hindu. Theoretically in a country 
like Egypt, where the predominant religion is Islam, every one is equal before the 
religious law. Take the case of South Ireland. I do not think * 
in the history of Ireland such bitterness between the Catholics and Protestants as 
between Hindus and Moslems in Northern India. I do not intend to wound 
Indian feeling but in a debate of this kind we must face facts m order to come to 

a reasonable decision.” , . « . • , _.i,- a.-. 

With regard to the composition of the Commission on which point the Act 
of 1919 was silent, Earl Winterton drew attention to the fact that leaders 
of the Opposition in the House of Lords yesterday, including Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, agreed with Lord Birkenhead that the Parliament of 1919 contemplated 
such a composition as was laid down in this resolution now moved. 

Ear! Winterton continued: “Nobody who knows India will suppose that 
two Indian gentlemen;! whatever their position or intellectual attainments, 
possibly represent all the political, racial and economic factors in India, They 
could do no more to put their interests forward than could be done by tneir 
numcroujs fellow-countrymen. They could not do as much to mnuence tne 
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rtissfon as the properly accredited representatives of the Indian Legislature 
who will have every opportunity of presenting and emphasising their case 
could do. 

Earl Winterton continuing said that nobody in this House or in India would 
be satisfied with one or two Indians. The second proposal for a mixed Com¬ 
mission liad more to commend it, although it had been rightly rejected. 

A Physical Impossibility. 

Earl Winterton enumerated a dozen separate interests which had succes- 
siyely demanded the recognition of one or anotner legislature and expressed the 
opinion that if only half a dozen of them were selected to form a mixed Com¬ 
mission it would not be easy to find a single representative who would command 
the confidence of the component parts of each o the six remaining groups. He 
was convinced that mixed representation of Indians and Europeans, official and 
unofficial, resident or lately resident in India, would be a physical impossibility. 

Karl Winterton said he was more concerned with Lord Chelmsford^s agree¬ 
ment with Lord Birkenhead because Lord Chelmsford was the author of the 
report and the Viceroy at the time. Obviously it was very desirable, and that 
must at any rate have been in the mind of Parliament at the time the Act was 
passed, th.Tt the Commission should not be unwieldy numerically and that the 
meml>ers, though necessarily differing in their outlook towards the Indian problem 
arising from a difference in their own political views, should be moved by the 
same fundamental conception of the duty which the Act of 1919 lays on them. 
Would a mixed Commission satisfy that consideration ? 

Earl Winterton next dealt with “ the fantastic proposal of the various 
newspapers to include on the Commission India experts serving in this country. 
He asked how they could logically include ex-Viccroys and Governors and 
exclude Indians and Europeans spending their lives in India. A similar argument 
applied in the case of the suggestion that Sir. Frederick Whyte should be placed 
on the Commission. 

Dealing with the Commission and its functions, Earl Winterton decided it 
was absurd to say that the Commission, carefully chosen from both Houses and 
blessed with a Chairman in the centre of the front rank of Parliament and Law, 
was not the instrument by which Parliament would be able to discharge its 
responsibilitica. It was perfectly possible to be realist without abating a jot 
from consideration for or sympathy with the ideals of Indians in public life. 

Earl Winterton asked whether Parliament was not to listen to the millions 
of people outside the electoral system in India by obtaining their views directly 
thiough its chosen representatives which members of the Commission would be 
and also whether Messrs. Walsh and Attlee were less likely to be sympathetic to 
the Moslem minority or the millions of untouchables than Brahmins or members 
of the Hindu majority. 

Evidence was daily accumulating that a raging, tearing propaganda against 
the Commission by certain persons, who were always opposed to the Government 
of India as they were entitled to be, did not present the real views of a very 
large number of people in India who took interest in these matters. 

There seemed to be some misunderstanding about the functions of the 
Central Legislature and of the Provincial Councils. That must obviously be left 
to the Commission to settle. We could not tic their hands in advance. It was 
a novel and unprecedented procedure to which the Commons was asked to 
concur. It was not desirable to attempt to tic the hands of the Commission or 
in any way dictate to its distinguished Cliairman, but the Committee of the Central 
Legislature and Provincial Committees would be more than mere witnesses and 
would be able to prepare the case for further Self-Government as it appeared 
to them. 

Never had any part of the Empire prior to receiving partial responsible 
Government or full dominion status sucQ opportunities of influencing directly the 
British Parliament. It was not done in the case of Canada and Australia or in 
the most recent case of Rhodesia. 

As regards complaint from outside that India ought to have been consulted 
in advance whether it would accept this form of constitution or not, Earl 
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pointed out that apart from the fact that responsibility must rest upon 
His Majesty’s Government, we were consulting Indians through the Commission. 

“ I refuse to believe that they will not take that opportunity that they will 
not asist freely in the very formidable task of revising and reinforcing the consti¬ 
tution of the Empire within an Empire which india is. ” 

Mr. Ramsay MACDONALD following said that he rose, in the name and on 
behalf of his colleagues, to support the resolution wdiich had just been moved 
(cheers), offering at the same time most sincerely some advice whick they hoped 
if accepted, would make the procedure of the Commission, which they supported! 
more acceptable to Indian people than it otherwise would be. 

He must say he regretted that there had not been more consultation between 
Government and representative Indians for the purpose of paving the way. In 
this respect, Government had repeated the mistake they had made in the Geneva 
Naval Conference. He was sure that had Indian opinion and Indians who had 
made that opinion as well as those who had voiced it possessed the sympathetic 
ideas that the Undei-SeCretary of State had just enunciated, we might have been 
relieved of the antagonism that had been caused by the Government scheme, ‘ 
Uliat this House had to do was to recognise quite frankly tht widespread 

suspicion that existed in India and what be hoped the debate would do was to 
remove at any rate a substantial part of that suspicion. If they could do that 
and convince some of their friends that they had been rather hasty in passing 
resolutions then it would be good for India and ourselves. 

Parliamentary vs. Royal Commission. 

The first question dealt with by Earl Winterton was a Parliamentary 
Commission vs. the good old-fashioned Commission. He himself had been a 
member of a Royal Commission appointed to inquire into Indian affairs and he sat 
on it for over two years under the presidency of Lord Islington. It was a Com¬ 
mission to inquire into the public services and he saw a good deal behind the 
scenes and took some active part in the negotiations which had to be undertaken 
in order to get the report of that Commission anything like unanimous. 

He felt bound to confess that his experience of that Commission convinced 
him that a Royal Commission appointed, as that Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the Indian Constitution would not be an efficient body. If there was 
nothing else to be done we would have to appoint one but it was the duty of the 
Government to consider whether a better system of finding what Indian needs and 
Indian opinion were could be instituted. 

One of the great difficulties of having a mixed Commission, as a Royal Com¬ 
mission, was first of all the difficulty of selection. So far as his party were con¬ 
cerned they had never approached the problem relating to a consti tution of a 
country, they had never criticised the action of the Government of a country 
without keeping in their minds in a most prominent and important position the 
question of the minorities, how the minorities were dealt with, what thq relations 
between the majorities and the minorities were, as being a fundamental essential 
to the good government of a country. 

Therefore is would be absolutely impossible for them to support any Com¬ 
mission or enquiry selected in any way conceivable unless they had assurances 
that upon that Commission or enquiry the needs of the minority would be ade¬ 
quately secured. 

There was another consideration that followed from that, Witiiout in any 
way suppressing or thwarting opinion, it was desirable that when the enquiry was 
finished we should have a report that would really help us. What would be the 
report that we would get from a Royal Commiision appointed in the same wav 
as the one of which^he was a member ? It would be absolutely impossible to cet 
a report. They would get reports. There would be a majority report and a 
whole senes of minority reports. They would also have a series of reports sicned 
with various paragraphsin them, with asterisks and foot-notes amounting to a 
very considerable number appended, and then the House instead of gctlinif 
guidance for a Joint Parliamentary Committee, which would be set up as the 
second stage in this enquiry, instead of having some sort of wcIl-gifted and 
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l^S^iinatcd evidence and guidance, would itself have to regard the various 
sections as though they were so many witnesses. 

The reports of such a Commission would not carry this House beyond being 
in the position of listening to so many witnesses. He would like the evidence of 
witnesses to be sifted m such a way, that it could be co-ordinated and got into 
some sort of a composite scheme that, as far as human intelligence and ingenuity 
could, would meet the various points of view and present a common photograph. 
That w'ould not be possible if the House appointed such a Commission as he had 
mentioned. It would give them a minimum instead of a maximum guidance. 

Parliament’s Responsibility. 

It was perfectly true, that when they were in office in 1924 that question was 
before them. They were never able to produce a scheme, but he could say that 
as the result of a variety of conversations, consultations and considerations their 
minds had turned in the direction of using the Parliaments of the two countries 
as the enouiring bodies. They never went further than that. If there was 
anything which representative democracy held in high esteem, it was the Parlia¬ 
ment of its representatives. Those who believed in democracy and in organised 
public opinion created for the purpose of making that opinion effective in ad¬ 
ministration and legislation, must of necessity hold Parliaments as the highest 
expression of that public opinion in any country. 

When they supported the suggestion that Parliament itself, as the represen¬ 
tative and custodian of the people of this country in all political and constitutional 
matters should say to the Parliament of India, ** We are going to regard you 
aS the representative of Indian opinion, we are going to recognise you as having 
an authority, function and position like unto our own in your country and when 
we want to know what is going to be the Constitution of India in the future, 
when we want to know what the opinion of political India is, we appoint a Com¬ 
mission. You appoint a similar body and the two Commissions working 
together in harmonious co-operation with each other are going to report to the 
House ol Commons what the lines of the new Constitution should be”, then, 
instead of insulting public opinion in India, instead of belittling the political in¬ 
telligence of India, they were doing it the greatest compliment one Parliament 
could ever do or that one nation could ever do to another, with which it is in 
political relationship. 

Their concern, therefore, was the relative status of the two bodies. That 
was what it came down to, the relative status of the Commission which they arc 
going to send out to India and the Commission or the Committee in India, by 
whatever name they might call it, for he was not concerned with baptismal 
certificates. 

Status of the Indian Joint Committee. 

The only problem they had to solve—and it was one Indian public opinion 
intended they should solve—was what was to be the relative status, of the two 
sections of the enquiry that was to be set up. The Prime Minister’s statement 
(he other day was a little unfortunate in this respect. A good deal of misunder¬ 
standing, and he hoped it would not be misunderstanding after this debate, had 
arisen in India not owing to the intention of the statement but owing to the form 
of the statement. When he heard it, he said, “ That is a very ufifortunate 
statement if Government mean to give any sort of recognition to people who are 
very sensitive on points of self-respect.” Because the impression conveyed, and 
he v^as sorry it w^as the impression that India had taken up, was that we were 
appointing a Commission to go to India to meet a Committee appointed by the 
Indian Legislatures and that the chief work of that Committee was to present a 
report and hand it in writing to our representatives. „ 

Although no one could resist the constitutional and historical survey of tlie 
position made by Earl Winter ton, the less it was emphasised the better. What 
should be emphasised was the one or two sentences in Emrl Winterton’s state¬ 
ment which emphasised exactly the position that this Parliament had sincerely 
taken, that there should be no sense of inferiority and no relationship of inferiority 
inaposed upon this Indian Commission, but that one Parliament was honestly and 
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sincerely desirous of consulting the other Parliament as to what was the best 
thing for the country. 

He was sorry, therefore/that this debate did not take place before now. He 
was sure that had the Secretarv of State made some sort of speech earlier, of a 
more liberal and more generous character;^ much of the misunderstanding would 
have been removed. 

The Attitude of the Labour Party. 

The Secretary of State yesterday made certain references not to the 
negotiations because they were not negotiations but the consultations which he 
and some of his colleagues had over this matter. He wished to say candidly 
and frankly that, although they were in no way responsible for these proposals, 
he must say that in the course of those conversations and those explorations as 
to the meaning and intention behind and below the declarations that had been 
made in this House and elsewhere^ he was bound to say that he found in Lord 
Birkenhead’s mind a sincerity of desire to pursue a liberal policy and treat the 
representatives of the Indian Legislature in a most open, most friendly and most 
co-ODerative way. It was absolutely impossible, of course, to devise a formula 
to ensure that. They had tried their hands at it and they had failed. It was 
also impossible to produce a programme of association. That also had been 
tried and they had failed. 

There was one or two essential points which, he was sure, if the Indians had 
an assurance upon, would remove a very large number of objections and a very 
large part of their suspicions. 

How the Commission Should Work in India. 

First, they (Labour) advised most strongly that if the wording that th -i 
Prime Minister had used in making his announcement implied that the relative 
status between our Commission and the Indian Commission was to be a status 
that would be established between a Commission and a witness to a Commission 
that should be removed at once. There must be no idea, and he hoped the 
Commission would not have a particle of idea in its mind, that the representa¬ 
tives of the Indian Legislatures were simply goii^ to present a written report, 
to be wished temporarily good-day, to leave our Cfommission to examine that 
report, to discuss it among themselves and then to call back Indian represen¬ 
tatives to sit at the other side of the table and answer questions that might be 
put to them for the purpose of illuminating that report. That was not our inten¬ 
tion and it ought to be made perfectly clear. The intention v^as, and if it was 
not carried out the Commission would not be so successful as he knew it could 
be if it was properly handled, to go to India, to see at once our colleagues appoint¬ 
ed by the Indian Legislature, to get a statement, to exchange views upon it, 
to negotiate with them, to regard them just as members from this side of the 
House, who would sit round in a Commission and use their common intelligence 
and common ideas for the purpose of producing the best report. 

There was another point—in the examination of witness. There were certain 
witnesses and certain classes of witnesses which our Commission must insist upon. 
NobcKly who understood India would deny that that must be. llierc must be a 
considerable number of such witnesses and in the examination of those witnesses 
®l*^ongly urged that the Commission should have the Indian Commission sitting 
with them, Sir John Simon presiding over the joint sitting of both, and Indian 
representatives having exactly the same rights and status as the members of our 
own section. 

Indian Committee to Report ? 

, The adoption of^^the idea of a joint session, wherever it was possible, would 
thought, remove a large number of Indian suspicions. Some people Irad said 
ttiat the Indian Commission could not make a report itself. Otners had said we 
ouglil to authorise it to make a report. His position, and, he thought the position 
ot njs friends, was the quite sound constitutional position, so far as the House of 
Lommons was concerned, that they could not give the Commission of the Indian 
-Legislature any right to make a report, nor on the other hand could they witl^ 
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from it the right to report, It was not our Commission and we were not 
responsible for ^ it. It was not responsible to us and therefore what objection was 
there to Jetting it be known that as far as the Indian Commission was concerned, 
it could make a rejjort as it liked and it could refrain from report if it liked. The 
body from which it owed its origin could deal with that report with exactly the 
same freedom as we ourselves could deal with our own report. He thougat if 
that position was known, another large rock of suspicion would be removed. 

By every statement that we made and more particularly by the forms in which 
we chose to embody our ideas, we should convey to the Indian people and the 
Indian Legislature that we were standing for the Commission of inquiry in a spirit 
of good fellowship and co-operation, in order that it might get the facts and 
opinions and reflections of the best Indians, so that it might present to us the very 
best and most useful report that it could produce. 

England's Duty to India, 

Earl Winterton had referred to certain claims that we had made and had 
Said that in dealing with a people for whom we had been responsible in days 
gone by, we should remember that a time would come for us, as Parliament and as 
a nation, to say to them, what many had said to their children who had grown up: 

You are going out into the world. I have done my best for you whilst you 
were under my wings and whilst 1 was responsible and now you must take the 
responsibility of the management yourself. God bless you in your future career.'* 
We had to make !up our minds with regard to our responsibilities and trusteeship 
fer prlrnitive peoples and subject peoples who were under our stewardship. It 
was said, in this respect, that if we were wise, right and liberal we would say to 
India**Go and do just as you like yourselves.” That was not good. That 
was not wise. And that was not fulfilling the best service we could do for India 
and what was more that was not guiding the destinies of a growing world aright. 
The time was coming when the work of England would be finished and the India, 
which was then being substituted, would step out as ^ self-governing party. 
When that time came the departure must be with full cognisance, full freedom 
and goc>d-wiU of this Parliament. Therefore, at this moment, when this new 
departure was taking place it was not right, it was not the good, moral way, 
ft was not the way that went the furthest for us if we were to throw India out of 
door. It was foi us to say to India “You have got your Parliament such as it is. 
You have self-government up to a point. We are prepared now, that another 
stage has arrived and on the threshold of that stage, that you and we should 
consult together and go on.” 

He, therefore, urged the Commission in the large area which was left for 
them to handle, he begged the Government and the Commission in the spirit in 
which he had tried to address the House, to go out and remove Indian suspicion 
and get complete co-operation and with that prayer he hoped the whole House 
would bid the Commission God-speed. 

Col. WEDGWOODdaid stress on the fact that the great hopes of Indians 
before the names of the Commissioners were announced had been built on what 
the Commission might do, but their hopes of settlement had now ended. 

Col. Wedgwood, referring to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, to which the 
Commission would have to refer, said, the Committee would probably include m- 
teresting but extinct dug-outs who would water down the report. It might take 
many years before all its stages have been concluded. Indians must now be 
thinking that when legislation was introduced in the Commons for the benefit of 
Indians, it would not depend on the report of the Commission, but the actual state 
of affairs in India at the time. 

The exclusion of Indians from the Commission was particularly galling. Too 
long had Indians been charged with having the inferiority complex. It was only 
by making a self-sacrifice that they could get rid of that cgmplex. ^ 

Col, Wedgwood said the abominations of child marriage and husband-worship 
filled everyone with nausea. All India was tarred with that brush, but all his 
friends in India had done much to prevent them and the other things denounced 
in “ Mother India.” 
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open mind on the Commission was a good thing if it was not an empty 
The Commissioners had shown no sympathy in the past. They were 
making acquaintance for the first time with a problem that had never interested 
them before. That was why India found it all the more difficult to accept the 
Commission as a gift. 

Nothing could .be more futile than Non-Co-oj>eration but to refuse the 
favours of foreigners was a different thing. Indians remembered that boycotting 
of the Milner Commission in Egypt five years ago did not hurt the boycotters. 

He was confident that Indians, who boycotted the Simon Commission, had 
nothing to lose. His only hope of the Commission was that very often good came 
out of evil. 

Col. Wedgwood, in the course of his speech, said that after all one of 
the great advantages of English Parliament as compared with foreign assemblies 
was that, however strong public opinion might be in favour of a particular 
course, they could always find some crank to get up and support an unpopular 
cause. (Laughter.) Sometimes he proved right but it adds enormously to the 
reputation of the British Parliament that people who thought that tuey could 
not get justice could generally find somebody to put up a case. 

Later, Col. Wedgwood said that they must remember that Indians had 
not forgotten a certain meeting at Downing Street between General Michael 
Collins and Lord Birkenhead when a Round Table Conference established peace 
and ended war, although it was not particularly reputable from our viewpoint 
seeing that it was surrender to force, but it started a new Dominion of the 
British Empire on self-governing lines. 

Mr. THURTLE said that he thought that it was of vital importance that 
the Commission should obtain the co-operation of the Indian people, fie felt 
that Earl Winterton was using the rights of untouchables, Brahmins and Mus¬ 
lims as a screen for the continuance of the British domination. We ought to 
recognise that we had no moral right to deny India complete freedom even to 
the extent of being entirely independent, without the slightest sort of connection 
with the British Empire, if India wished it. 

Mr. Pethick LAWRENCE hotly resented this “ tone of superiority ” for if the 
Commission enquired into the conduct of the Indian Legislature that meant that 
the whole spirit was taken out of the business and that it was a sham. If the 
Commission worked according to the most liberal interpretation of its duty then 
boycott would be mistaken. If the Commission was a fake then boycotters would 
be justified. 

Mr. SAKLATWALA declared that the Gov^ernment were insulting and 
hurting the people of India. The joint conspiracy between Labour and the 
Government did not detract from the insult. He said the talk of protecting the 
minorities was bunkum. The whole commission was a farce. 

Alluding scornfully to Earl Winterton^s observations regarding our trustee¬ 
ship for minorities, Mr. Saklatvala recalled that, twenty-five years ago, he was 
prevented from entering a white man’s club in India for the purpose of conferring 
wdth a white doctor regarding the anti-plague measures though afterwards he 
was allowed to enter by the back entrance and a corner on the basement. Was 
that untouchability? Could the Commission alter that? 

Every Indian politician felt that the Commission going out would deny 
Indians the right of self-rule. What right had Britain to send a Commission to 
India to see whether Indians were fit to govern any more than Britain had to 
send someone to France to enquire whether Frenchmen should rule themselves 
and whether the British should take care of the minorities in Alsace-Lorraine? 

Mr. BALDWIN regarded the Comr/.ission as the most effective scheme.for 
constitutional settlement in India. He took the opportunity of assuring Indians 
that Government earnestly desired that their opinions and tne opinion of every 
man of good-will, India^i or British, should be accessible to the Commission and 
spould be given the fullest weight. 

Government did not intend to dictate to the Indian Assembly bow they should 
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their business. If they liked to vary their standing orders or 
icy could dOj they were at liberty to do. 

As to whether women would be among the expert advisers, they had complete 
freedom to take the best means they considered possible to attain their end. 

Mr. Baldwin said :—I, as every member, of the House must welcome the tone 
of the debate to-day, and the general acceptance of the proposal which has marked 
the proceedings of the debate. There have only been two or three voices raised 
against the proposal. We are all very pleased to see Mr. Saklatvala back in liis 
place. It is quite evident that during his absence, he made no speech against the 
government of the country he was visiting (meaning Russia) comparable to the one 
he delivered to-day, or we should most regretfully fiave been forced to do without 
his presence. When speaking of liberty, he must have lost for the moment his 
keen sense of humour. I felt that never had there been an exhibition more patent 
to the world of the high depth, breadth and strength of British liberty, than the 
sight of Mr. Saklatvala delivering that speech in the British House of Commons. 
There is only one word more I want to say about liberty. When I want informa¬ 
tion about liberty in Russia, 1 will go to M. Tortsky, not to Mr. Saklatvala. 

1 must repeat and re-emphasise some things already said. What has been 
criticised in the Commons has been less the Conuiiission itself than its form, the 
form in which the Government’s intentions were stated. For that, we have been 
blamed in India, where misunderstanding was greater, and I think genuinely 
greater. The Viceroy’s announcement gave a full statement of the policy em¬ 
bodied in the procedure and if that procedure in that statement, was not reduced 
into more clcse and definite terms, the very reason of that was the reason indi¬ 
cated by the Leader of the Opposition, that is, the necessity of leaving the Com¬ 
mission itself as free a hand as possible until they arrived on the spot. There¬ 
fore, wc arc only giving the framework and within that framework, the Commission 
will be left free. They can pursue as many of the lines of procedure which have 
been suggested to-day as seem to them on consideration, wise and practical, 
only providing that such procedure is within the framework, and does not pre¬ 
judice the ultimate responsibility of this Parliament. 

Mr. Saklatwala’s amendment. 

Mr. Saklatwala moved to amend the resolution so as to make it read “ That 
the House resolves to invite Pandit Motilal Nehru to the Bar of the House to 
explain Indian sentiments and guide the House as provided in the preamble of 
the Government of India Act of X919, before concurring in submission to His 
Majesty, of the names of persons”. 

The amendment was negatived without discussion. The motion of Earl 
Winter ton was carried. 


The Statutory Bill in the Commons. 

The announcement of the Statutory Commigsion wag made in both the 
Houses Oil the 8tb November 1927. The second reading of the Statutory 
Commission Bill was moved in the Plouse of Commous by Earl Winterton 
on the 22nd November. 

In moving the bill Earl Winterton explained the procedure necessary if 
the names of the Commissioners were to be submitted to the King in the near 
future. He said, first, the Government of India Aot must be amended by the 
eubstitutioD of the words ‘‘within ten years'' and when Royal assent was 
received he would table a resolution that the House concurred on submission 
of names to Bis Majesty the King. 

This would be debated on the 25th Novembei' when the Commission's 
composition and procedure asTaid down io the Aot, its projected prooedurSj 
incidence of expenditure and other kindred maitors could be discussed# 
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Wiotertori siid tbafe on the Bill only a very narrow point was at 
issne, namely* whether the date should be altered to allow the appointment 
of the Commission before December 1929- He declared that the anjiouiiico* 
menfc of tho|Camniission being appointed happily mot with no opposition”. 
Opposition was directed solely to the composition of the Commission. 

He unaware, until Mr. Saklatvala yesterday put down a motion 
for rejection of the Bill, that there vvas any opposition in any quarter of the 
House. 

Earl Winterton pointed out there was no particular magic in the date 
in the Government of India Act. It was fixed primarily to tost the com¬ 
pleted labour of three successive Legislative Assemblies. He said if the 
Commission was appointed the position would be that the third Assembly 
under the Government of India Act would complete its period of life and 
terminate sometime in Spring of 1929 namely, when the Commission bad 
probably finisl'el taking evidence but before presumably it bad written its 
report. Thus, he claimed that the Bill although changing the letter, in no 
way offended the spirit of the Act. 

Earl Winterton drawing attention to the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee of both the Houses of Parliament that there should be no 
material change in the constitution within this period, said that, firstly, 
this recommendation referred to an earlier recommendation in the Montford 
Report, that after five years^ experience of the Act proposals should be 
invited for the modification as regards transferred and reserved subl^^cts and 
secondly, there was not likely to be any change as a result of the alteration 
of the date of the Bill until well after the ten-year period h id passed.^' It 
might be contemplated that the Commission womld not report until at least 
well into the summer of 1929 and presumably Parliament could not bo 
asked to deal with any alteration in the Governmeat of India Act until 1930.” 

Labour Leader^a Support. 

Mr. MacDonald, supporting the second reading, said that the issue 
raised was very narrow, for unless the Bill was passed the House could not 
recommend to His Majesty to appoint the Commission. 

Mr. MacDonald did not think the original Bill ever intended that it 
should tie itself down in this matter. The experiment of Reforms was inten¬ 
ded to run a sufficient time, before any revision, to enlighten the House 
as regards their practical working. If we had that experience for the 
next twenty years wo would not add a particle to our knowledge of their 
practicability,^* He expressed the opinion that the Government was very 
wise in moving the Bill. Ho pointed out that the opposition in supporting 
the Bills were irfno way tying their hands as regards the debate on the 25th 
November. 

Mr. MaePherson (Liberal) also supported the Bill, 

Col. Wedgwood's Opposition. 

Col. Wedgwood (liabour) said that the Government always seemed to 
do the worst thing in the worst possible way. The Bill ought to have been 
introduced 8 months ago. He opined that it would be better not to appoint 
any Commission until it was known that Indian representatives welcomed it. 

Rejection Motion. 

Alter Mr. MacDonald had supported the second reading Mr. Saklatvala 
moved the rejection of the Bill. 
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said that reaponsiblo Indian circles were bitterly opposed fcc 
iill, Indians did not desire a Commission for the purpose of justifying the 



Government of India Act» but wanted a sort of Round Table Conference to 
clear the air. Mr. Saklatvala urged the appuntmont of a Oomraissioo com- 
posed entirely of Indians, to come to Britain to cross-examine the Government, 
hear British witnesses and advise the House of the pvosition. 

The Labourite Mr. Buchanan seconded the motion for rejection. 

Miss Wilkinson also opposed the Bill on the ground that an unfortunate 
atmosphere had been created by the publication of Miss Mayo s book. 

Mr. Maxton, Mr. Sorymgeour and Mr. Stephen supported the rejeciion. 

Though at first they challenged a division, they did not persist and the 
Bill passed the second reading without a division. 

Earl Winterton then moved that, in view of taking all stages to-day 
the Bill be immediately referred to the committee. Commander Kenworthy 
and Mr. Buchanan protested and eventually the remaining stages were post¬ 
poned till the next day. 


The Bill in the Committee Stage. 


On the 23rd November in the Committee stage of the Bill, Mr. Saklat- 
vala moved an ameridment to clausa 1, providing that the Commission be not 
appointed until the Legislative Assembly in India had agreed to the resolution 
approving the appointment, and contended that the present procedure was 
contrary to the spirit of the Act of 1919. 

Earl Winterton said that Mr. Saklatvala had made a very serious 
charge of breach of contract, not only against Government, but ijivolving 
the leaders of the Labour Party. He quoted the preamble of the 1919 Act 
to show the falsity of Mr. Saklatvala's charge, and declared that Mr. Saklat- 
vala bad absolutely no authority and had been repudiated by every respon¬ 
sible organisation in India, none of which had accepted him as their spokes¬ 
man. He pointed out that the Assembly in India has passed no leas than 
five resolutions in favour of acceleration of the date, and yet Mr. Saklatvala 
was proposing that these resolutions should be entirely disregarded. The 
acceptance of the amendment would be directly contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the Act of 1919 and the demand constantly made by the Indian 
Assembly. 

The Labourite, Mr. W'allhead, declared that Mr. Saklatvala, when he 
visited India, was presented nine addresses by cities, which refused ofHoialJy 
to welcome the Viceroy. 

The Labourites, Messrs. Maxton and Beckett supporting the amend¬ 
ment, protested that Earl Winterton had not treated Mr. Saklatvala courte¬ 
ously, 

Col Wedgwood said that the amendment should have been met in 
a different spirit. Indians at present intensely resented begging for small 
doses of freedom. He considered that they should be treated in every way 
as equal partners. The time for petitioning had ended and the time for 
consultation had begun. If India was to pay for a Commidsion their con¬ 
firmation before it was established should be natural and right. 

Mr. Saklatvala declared that Earl Winterton’a allegation, that every 
organisation in India repudiated him, was oontrary to truth. He claimed that 
meetings of hundred and thousands of the people of India approved his 
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actiofeis* He alleged that the Sovernment bad procured from India no re*' 
presentptive Princes to talk to the League of Nations on behalf of India, 

The Chairman pointed out that it was out of order to criticise head^ 
of friendly Governments in such terms. 

After further Labourite speeches, closure was moved by Mr. Henueasy 
and carried by 265 votes against 137. ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

Mr. Saklatvala^s amendment was negatived without division and the 

first clause agreed to. 

A number of short speeches of an obstructive character were made by 
Labour back-benchers on clause two, dealing with the title of the Bill, which 
was finally agreed to. 

The Committee stage then concluded without araendment. 


Third Reading Passed. 

During the third reading on this day, Mr. Wheatley expressed the opinion 
that Mr. Saklatvala*8 amendment was reasonable. The Bill, in its present 
form, was likely to do more harm than good. , , , . 

The Labourite, Mr. Tom Shaw, supported the Bill and hoped that it 
would pass without division. 

Earl Winterton expressed appreciation of Mr. Toro Shawls speech and 
declared that a division on the Bill was likely to be misunderstood in India. 

Mr. Maxton urged that, before proceeding with the resolution, respon* 
sible Indian opinion should have been consulted. 

Mr. Suklatvala suggested that the Government should telegraph to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and get their co-operation. This would only 
mean a week's delay. 

The Labour back-benchers wished to continue the debate, but the motion 
of Earl Winterton for closure was carried by 267 votes to 120» 

Th 5 Bill passed the third reading without division. 


Labour Conference with Lord Birkenhead. 

On the 15th November a deputation of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
interviewed Lord Birkenhead on the question of the Statutory Commission. 

Before the deputation waited on Lord Birkenhead it h^ received 
instructions from the Party Executive, not to press for the inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission, but to press for assurance of the fullest co¬ 
operation and consultation between tbe Commission and the Committee of 
the Indian Legislature. Tbe representations of Col. Wedgwood and others, 
that any oonoession short of inclusion of Indians on tbe Commission, would 
not satisfy Indian opinion, proved futile, and the Party resolved that the 
Blackpool resolution on Indian reforms would be met by assurances in regard 
to consultation. 

In this oofinection, the argument of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
leaders, was that t e Blackpool resolution was distinctly of two parts, The 
first part reaffirmed the right of the Indian people to self-government and self- 
determination, but it is was policy which Labour in opposition could not 
impose on the Baldwin Government, The first part of the resolution can 
therefore become operative only when Labo^^r is in power. 
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„a..f of fha BlaclfDool resolution related to the Statutory 




co-operation of those sections of the people who had accepted the Reforms 

secured. . 

This iuterpretation came as a surprise to the Loft wing leaaera, 
who were laying emphasis on the first part of the Blackpool resolution. 
They believed that at the time when the second part of the Blackpool 
resolution was framed, the authors of its wording must have been in the 
confidence of the Cabinet, and must have known its decision to appoint a 
purely Parliamentary Commission, especially as it was freely admitted that 
the decision was taken and announcements were ready to issue as early 
as August. 

What happened at the interview between Lord Birkenhead and the 
deputation may be briefly told. His Lordship was informed that the patty 
was bidden to press for the fullest opportunities for co-operation being offered 
to the Indian Committee. 

Lord Birkenhead expressed sympathy with the demand, and said that it 
was the intention of the GoYornment to ensure the fullest co-operation bet¬ 
ween the Commission and the Committee, consistent with emoiency. Retails 
of the interview are not available, but it was understood that the following 
demand was suggested by the Parliamentary Labour Party 

That (l) the Committee of the Legislature should sit jointly with the 
Commission, (2) the Committee should be allowed to either take part 
in the examination of witueasea or suggest questions to the Chairman to he 
put to witnesses, and that it should have the right to suggest exami¬ 
nation of further witnesses or call for other ovidence to rebut any 
evidence tendered before the Commission, (4) the Committee should have 
the right of access to all papers and even oonhdontial documents, (5) it should 
have the right to be consulted before the Commission makes recomraeir 
dations, (6) it should have the right to join in the recommendations if the 
agreement with the Commission, or if in disagreement record minutes 
which shall be placed before Parliament, (7) and that when legislation 
based on the recommendations of the Commission is before the Parliamentary 
Select Committee, the Indian Committee bo placed on an equal footing 
with the mombers of the Commission, and be allowed to collaborate 
with the ^lect Committee in such a manner as may be determined by 
the former. 

The Deputation stated that this was the minimum which, would satisfy 
the Labour Party in Parliament, and that failing assurances of these facili¬ 
ties to the ludiai) Committee, the Party may be compelled to withdraw its 
nominees on the Commission. Lord Birkenhead left matters in a vague state, 
but the Deputation pressed for a declaration on the floor of the Parli^- 
peat. (See 
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The PatHamentary Labour Parly's Decision. 

On the 24tb November the members of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
held a lively meeting to determine finally the attitude of the party on the 
Statutory Cotj^migsion. The membere were insistent that the minimum that 
would .lustify Labour partioipation in the Commission, was oomplianoe by Lord 
Birkenhead with the demands of the Labour Deputation, socunng to the 
Indian Committee equality of status and authority with the Commission. 

It was explained that Lord Birkenhead had substantially conceded the 
demands made by Labour. The question was one of procedure in which 
the wishes of the members of the Commission and the views of the (Jovern- 
ment of India had to be given every consideration. In the circumstances, 
while Lord Birkenhead undertook to secure the Committee the privileges 
asked for it, he was unable to make categorical statements straightway. On 
this, the members demanded that a statement be issued embod 5 dng the con* 
ditions on which Labour members were being allowed to oontinueon the Com* 
mission. After discussion, the party leaders agreed to the issue of a statement. 

A careful perusal of the statement showed that Lord Birkenhead had 
made important reservations. Originally, all that was intended alwufc the 
Committee of the Central Legislature was that it should send up its views 
and proposals in writing, and lay them before the Commission for examina* 
tion in such a manner as the Commission might decide. The committee 
was later on to continue in session to be available for any consultation that 
the Commission might deem necessary. A similar procedure was to be 
followed in the provinces. From this, it will bo seen that the committee 
was intended to perform no functions, beyond those of tendering statement 
on behalf of the unofficial members of the legislatures and to be called 01 * 
not called into consultation, at the option of the CommissioD. The following 
official statement was issued by the Party : — 

“ The Laboar Party regrets that the Oomnmenfc, before making Us original proposals 
in conneotion with the Indian Commission, did not secure the co-operation of representa¬ 
tives of Indian people. In the opinion of the Labour Party the Commission appointed to 
proceed to India should make it its primary duty from time to time to consult, on equal 
terms, with the Committee appointed by the Indian Iiegislaturc. The Parliamentary 
Labour Party is farther of opinion that there should be joinl meetings of the two Com¬ 
missions for taking evidence (though not to the exclnsion of either body taking other 
evidence by itself) and that, after all the evidence has been heard and enquiries have been 
made, further consultations between the two Commissions should bo held and reports of 
both Commissions should In due course be presented to the Joint Committee of two Houses 
of Parliament, The Labour Party has every confldenoe that its representatives on the 
Commission will act in the^spirit of this stipulation,” 

After further ciscuasion the Labour Party decided not to withdraw the 
in embers of Labour Party on the CommissioD and they reached complete 
agreement with regard te^he course to be adopted for the debate on the 25tb. 
The members of the meeting showed every sign of eatisfaotioo at the decision* 


Independent Labour Party's Resolution. 

A meeting 01 the National Council of the Independent Labour Party 
was held on the 19th November when the main subject of discussion was the 
situation created by the exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commis* 
•ion. Speeches were made strongly condemning the exclusion of Indians, 
and deploring the association of Labour representatives with the Commission. 
It was pointed out, that Labour was givirj a legitimate cause to Indiaq 
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^ifcioiftna to doubt the bona fidffs of tboir profesaiofla in ragard to India. 
After an interesting exchange of viet^s Mr. Fenner Brock^vay mored 

The Independent Labour Party strongly proteata against the exolu- 
sioD of Indians from the Statutory Commiaaion appointed to report on the 
future Government of India. It reaffirms the right of India to salf-datermr 
nation, and urges that the Labour Party should ask the Labour members on 
the Commission to withdraw unless Indian representatives are placed on a foot'* 
ing of full equality with the British representatives, or such other arrangements 
are made as are considered satisfactory by repreaentativa Indian opinion/* 

'Boycott of the Statutory Commission^ 

,Th« Leaders* Manifetto. 

On the !6th November Mr. M, A, Jinnah Issaed the following atatement to the prcea 

I consulted by wire a few prominent Icadora in different parts of India with a view to 
adopt concerted action regarding the annonnoement of the Statutory Ootnmiesfon. The 
answers I received made it clear that owing to the provincial fixtures to which they were 
already committed in their respeoUve provinces, and having regard to distance a meeting 
at Bombay or any other central place at an early date was not feasible, although they em¬ 
phasised the necessity of joint concerted action. As the question will soon be taken up 
by both the Houses of Parliament in England, I thougth it was most essential that anthori- 
tattve opinion of an all-India character should be expressed in time to reach London befo. (it 
the final cieoisions are taken by His Majesty*# Hovernment. I tiierefore circulated a draft 
manifefito, with a covering letter, requesting the varions prominent leaders to authorise me 
(m or before the 15th instant to inolnde their names as signatories to the manifesto to be 
iflsutd, if approved of by them. 

1 ara glad to say that I have received so far, the moat powerful and infiuential support 
from all parts of India, from the foremost leaders of the Indian National Oongress, tha 
All-India Muslim League, the All-India Liberal Federation, the Federation of Indian 
Ohambers and the Miil-owners* Association. I have not included the names of leaders of 
the Hindu Maliasabha as I received a wire from Lala Lsjpat Rai dated Lahore, 15th, as 
follows ; ** Have wired to Mr, Jayakar, Awaiting his reply ** and subsequently a telegram 
from Mr. Jayakar dated Poona, 16th, which reads; *'My party supports boycott, but 
prefers to issue its own statement. Copy posteil to your address/’ I have not yet received 
a reply from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Dr. Moonja. 

I have not included the names of the President an(i President-elect of the Indian 
National Congiess amongst the signatories to the manifesto, for reasons stated in their 
messages which speak for tbcmselvea and which are as follows 

From Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr, Rangaswami Iyengar, dated Madras, Uth Nov. 

** Your manifesto omits self-determination and also. Ass mbly and Congress demand ; 
conoedes the need for an inquiry and proceeds solely on the nc^ for a mixed Commission, 
Moreover, abstention is made qualified and conditional. Tbs Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee's rcsolutionr and the Bengal and Madras manifestoes have adopted unconditional 
boycott. Begret cannot sign your present draft, Pray reconsider. Let ns all stand firm 
together for simple abstention, each party keeping its reason to itself or stating all the 
reasons together.** 

From Dr, M. A. Aaaari, Earnal, Ifitb November ; *• Agree with the draft joint state¬ 
ment, except the last sentence which should read 'unless a round table conference, in which 
British and Indian statesmen* would participate as plenipotentiaries, is invited or at least a 
Commission with a mojority of Indians sitting on equal terms is set up, we cannot consoien- 
tiously take any part or, share in the work of the Commission as at present constituted,’* 

The other leaders of the Congress, who were consulted, adoptwi the same line. Tbs 
manifesto and the names of the signatories are as below 

We have given the most anxious consideration to the annoudbement made in the 
Houses of Parliament and the statement of His Exceilenev the Viceroy and the appeal of 
the Premier regarding the constitution and programme of the Statutory Commission. We 
have come to the deliberate conclusion that the excloslou of Indians from the Commission, 
is fandamentally wrong, and that the proposals about Committees of Legislatures being 
allowed to submit their views to the Commission, and later to confer with the Joint Parlia.^ 
tnentary Committee, are wholly inadequate to meet the requirements of the case. The 
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principle of the ecbeme, that; Indiana are to haTO no authoritative voice either 
in the collection of proper matcriaia and evidence or in th3 taking of dccwiona by way 



of recommendations of the Coramipaion to Parliament, is of such a oharacter that India 
cannot with any self-respect, acquiesce in it, tjnless a Commission on which the British 
and Indian statesmen are invited to sit on equal terms in set up we cannot consoiontioUBly 
take any part or share in the work of the Commission as at present constituted ” 

Sir Dinshaw, Petit, Sir AM Imam, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Abdul Rahim, Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Iyer, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Hou’ble Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sir PuruBhotaradas 
Thakurdaa; Munshi Ishwar Saran, Yakub Hassan, Dewan Bahadur T, Ruugachariar, Br, 
Annie Besant, K. 0, Neogy, Bepin Chandra Pal; Laljl Narainji, R. K, Shanmugham 
Cbetti; M, A. Jinnah, Sir Manmohandas Bamji, Mr. H. Mody, Mis Sarojini Naida, Raja 
Gaznafar All Khan, Dr. Kitohlcw, Mr. 0. Y, Chintamani, Mahomed Yakub, Sachidauanda 
Sinha and Kawab Ismail Khan. 


The Congress Manifesto. 


Mf. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, President of the Indian National Congress 
issued the following statement to the press :— 

The time has clearly come for the Indian people as a whole and all 
the communities and political parties, whatever their diflerenoes in the past, 
to give up once for all the policy of drift and self-deception. The arrange¬ 
ments relating to the Statutory Commission which have been announced by 
the British Government cannot constitute a blunder on their part unless wa 
immediately unite in a firm policy of boycott and resistance. Wa cannot 
listen to the siren voice of the Parliamentary Labour Party that Indian 
opinion should wait till the debates in Parliament, for we know that the 
policy announced by the British Government is their well cousidorod policy 
which will certainly be put through. It is not a hasty pronouncement but it 
has been the result of several months^ cogitation after aoundiog and organis¬ 
ing all that opinion in England that counts as well as all the European opinion 
in India that counts. In the second place, it is a definite stand that the 
Government has taken up in dofiince of the opinion of all parties in India 
and of the National Demand made in the Assembly twice by All-Indian 
parties and by the Indian National Congress. In the third place, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party^ manifesto supports Government's pi*opo8als as a whole 
and ratifies that portion relating to Select Committees of central and provincial 
legislatures. It merely says that they will endeavour to secure a more direct 
and more co-operative voice to those Select Committees. The fundamental 
Indian oldootiona to the Commission, whether from the Congress point of 
view or from the point of view of other political parties, arc not respected by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. We know what the Labour Party did when 
the Montagu Bill was in the House of Commons. They moved amendmeuta 
and mostly withdrew them and got defeated on a few. We know what the 
Labour Party did when it was in power and supported a policy of the severest 
repression and inauguration of lawless laws in Bengal. We also know that 
this Labour Party, with the exception of the Independent Labour group, takes 
the same attitude towards India either as regards the grant of Self-Qovora- 
mont or as regards other crucial matters as the Conservative Party or as the 
Liberal Party, would be a tragedy if any section of Indian opinion placed 
any faith whatev’er in the Labour Party or in any other British political 
party except in that small group of members who are in the Independent 
Labour Party and w&o have shown, by their frequent pronouncements and 
actions, that they are wholly with us. That group, however, unfortunately 
ii a small group and has as yet little infiueoce and controls neither the 
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majority of tbo labour Party nor influences any other political party 
'"England, After all this disilluaionirient it would be the height of folly 
if W 0 ooiitinue to have any faith in Britiah opinion or in British political 
parties. More than ever the great creed of Mahatma Gandhi which the 
Congress has adopted, namely the creed of self-reliance, must he the only 
creed of all sections of opinion in India, I would most respectfully and 
earnestly appeal to all leaders and other friends not to reserve or postpone 
their opinions and decisions or wait to take action till the Ooramission 
actually comes to India. It is a question of life and death for us and it is 
of the utmost urgency. Education of opinion is an immediate and para¬ 
mount necessity. And loading men of all parties are called upon by the 
terrible gravity of the situation to make up their minds at once and to give a 
lead to the country. 

I rejoice greatly at the wonderful unanimity of opinion that this an¬ 
nouncement has evoked in India and our leaders have fully realised their 
responsibility and acted upon the principle that the task of leadership is to 
mobilise opinion and not to wait upon the future. Immediate action of an 
unqualified character is indicated as the only fitting reply to the insolent and 
deliberate challenge which the British Government has hurled in the face 
of the Indian people and of all patriotic workers. The Government knew 
that boycott wai in the air and they knew the consequences of their pro- 
Douucement. It was a challenge, therefore, on their part to the manhood 
and womanhood of India to boycott the Commission if they dared. They 
considered themselves to have been successful in defeating the Non-co-oper¬ 
ation movement and I have no doubt they decided that they should be able 
to defeat any boycott movement and if for the second time they could 
show to the British Public and the world that they could make the Indian 
people acquiesce in this Commission and make any boycott of it ineffective 
the grant of full dominion status or responsible government to India might be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The statement of the Government that if we have a strong case wc could 
persuade the Commission and the Joint Select Committee of both the Houses 
is severe tax upon our credulity. The case for self-government of any 
country is strong and of India in particular is the strongest. But we have 
no faith in any commissions of this description. What is the evidence that 
is necessary and what is the judgment that can be pronounced 1 The demand 
in the Legislative Assembly twice made for the grant of full responsible 
government and for a roiu d table conference or convention to settle amioably 
between the two peoples the terms of the new constitution for India is there. 
The demand of the Congress is there. Tho demand of all political parties 
and of the country as a whole for Swaraj is there. As the British Govern¬ 
ment requires us to demonstrate our fitness for Swaraj the evidence of a con- 
clusi^fe character that we can now furnish consists in the comploteat and most 
unqualified and effective boycott of this Commiesiou in all its part and aspects, 
This evidence of cur fitnees will impress the CommiBsion, the British Govern¬ 
ment and British opinion and political parties far more tl^au intellectual dis¬ 
plays or knowledge of administrative details or skill in devising contradictory 
proposals, fc'cicct Committees will be very useful to the British Government 
in denying or diminishing Indian claim for Swaraj. * The Select Committee 
of the Cent!ai Legislature is to be a Joint Select Committee of the Counoil 
ef State and the Legislative Aesembly. The official members and the nomi^ 
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^afe^tfuifinbers and tho Europoan block will take part in the eleofciona and 
we may well preeunie that the single transferable vote wiU bo the method 
adopted* '' The Manchester Guardian/' rightly says that if the Select Com¬ 
mittees submit dissentient reports that fact may be used to damage the Indiana' 
claim for Swjiraj. Every one who reflects upon tho proposals of tho Select 
Committees either of the central legislature or of the provinces must hold it 
to bo a skilful plan for eliciting discordant views. 

The reasons for tho boycott are of the most cogent description. Indian 
people, as the Congress has rightly claimed, are entitled to determine their 
own constitution either by a Round Table Conference or by a convention 
parliament. That claim has been definitely negatived by the appointment 
of this Coramissionf That is the most important reason not only from the 
Congress point of view but from the point of view, I am certain, of all the 
Indian political parties which oonourred in the two resolutions of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly of 18th February 1924 and 8th Sopember 1925. That of 
course is the fundamental objection. The second reason is that wo cannot 
be parties to an enquiry into our fitness for Swaraj or for any measure of 
responsible Government. Our claim for Swaraj is there and it is only a 
question of negotiations and settlement between tho British Government and 
the Indian people. Tho third reason is undoubtedly the affront to Indian 
self-respect involved in the deliberate exclusion of Indians from the Com¬ 
mission. While the Congress point of view is undoubtedly that any 
Commission whether mixed or all-British, is open to the two fundamental 
objections already stated neither Congressmen nor others can ignore the 
insult offered to Indians generally when they aro roundly told that they 
cannot be regarded as unbiassed and competent to present an accurate picture 
of facts to the Parliament. A majority of really representative and unoflicial 
Indians on the Commission would still be open to the fundamental objections 
from the Congress point of view but would be free from insulting implica¬ 
tions. Nor do I understand how select committees consisting of Indians 
will become straightway unbiassed and competent to make their judgment 
** an integral factor in the examination of the question and be given duo 
weight." The fourth reason for the boycott is that the present time is 
considered by the British Government as most suitable. From their point of 
view it would help them to revise the constitution so as to make it even 
more convenient than the existing Act. When a Commission was wanted 
the British Government would not give it, but they would impose upon the 
Indian people a Commission which is not wanted and when it is not 
wanted, Lord Birkenhead now introduces a bill to amend Section 84-A 
of tho Government of India Act so as to appoint the Commission before 
the expiry of the ten years. Could he not introduce a bill either to repeal 
that section altogether or to amend it so as. to provide for a Round Table 
Conference or a constituent Assembly. The Government of India Act has 
been modified during the interval, on matters such as the Lee Commission 
proposals and the enabling of Viceroys and members of Government to 
take leave and go out of India temporarily. This very Section 14-A 
dealing with this Statutory Commission is now sought to be modified on 
this important matter, the question of date. We are also told in the state¬ 
ment issued by His Excellency the Viceroy that the statute never professed 
to incorporate " irrevocable decisions." Why then should not Section 84-A 
be replaced or euitably modified so ae to accede to the demands of the 
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aly wbicb were parsed by over whelming' nirdorities and tho domaod'^o; 
'"Congress and the codritry as a whole. The last reason for the boycott is 
the spirit which lies behind these proposals. There is no change of heart 
except in the direction of greater hardening. I say it with all rospoot to the 
British people and with perfect goodwill. ** Do you luoan business? Do you 
want a frank settlement or do you proceed by dilatory methods or by un* 
compromising opposition to Indian aspirations 1 I must say every autocratic 
Government in the history of the world that opposes the popular will and 
aspirations can eimilate fcho reflections of Marcus Aurelius or indulge in the 
whole literature of ethics and fine sentiment. Friendship between the Indian 
people and the English people can be founded either upon business or on 
common social lines. We shall continue to have goodwill and friendship in 
all matters that do not affect our demand for Swaraj or wound our national 
self-respect and I am certain that the British people and the Government will 
appreciate the spirit that lies behind our boycott as the spirit that makes for 
freedom and national self-realisation and therefore, for future friendship. 
I would, therefore, appeal to all political parties, to all leaders and workers 
and to alMiidians as well as to those who are pledged to carry out the Coir 
gross plan of self-reliance and self-determination to straightway agree to a 
oomprebeusive boycott of the Commission. We must not give evidence^ 
written or oral. We must not vote for the Select Committees nor sorve^upon 
them. We must not give or attend parties to meet or honour the Commission. 
The Legislatures, Central and Provincial, should move and pass resolutions 
expressing want of confidence in the Commission and their resentment at the 
eupreme affront to the Indian nation and reiterating national demands already 
made. It would be perhaps a good plan if, after moving and p^iissing such 
roBolationaj we stayed away from the Assembly and the councils while not 
playing into the hands of the Government by resigning or forfeiting our seats. 
This was my proposal at Gaya which was rejected at that time, perhaps rightly. 
1 appeal to the country to consider this suggestion once more for this time we 
have the added experience of years and progressive disillusion culminating in 
this debacle. The country must be educated by calling upon the members of 
the legislatures and their constituencies to agree to the boycott. This boy¬ 
cott must bo kept up till the British Government agrees to a settlement or till 
the next general elections whichever may bo earlier. The Indian Ministers 
in all the provinces should resign their office in protest. If, as 1 hope, they 
arc as anxious for Swaraj as others, even before they are asked by their 
parties and by the country to resign, they would be doing not only the greatest 
service to the country and to the cause of Swaraj and na^^^ional self-respect 
but also to their own political parties and methods if they resign at this 
juncture and on this issue. 

Concurrently with this boycott, we should proceed to frame our 
Swaraj constitution in the Congress and if need bo a convention parliament 
or a constituent Assembly composed of all the elected members of all the 
legislatures and the leaders and representatives of various political parties 
and communities. The British and the Indian Governments and the British 
political parties and Parliament can, if they chose, take note oi these demands 
We are going to be choosers of our own fate not beggars/' 



The Y. M. C. A. & Politics. 

In our previous issue we have given the prooeeding of the European 
Association which at the annual general meeting hold on the 18th February 
last made certain allegations, especially disapproving the part taken in politics 
in India by tbe Y. M C. A, Secretaries. Accordingly, the Pearson-Mitter 
Committee undertook a general enquiry into the so-called allegations and the 
verdict was clearly in favour of the Y. M. C. A. The principal charges 
were :— 

(a) The paid servants of the Y. M. C. A. sell their time to promoters of 
anti-British political movements, (h) Literature distributed by the Y. M. 0. 
A. in Mesopotamia caused unpleasant incidents, (c) Articles violently anti- 
British and eulogistic of Busaiftn revolutionaries were published in the 
Youngmen of India.” (d) Lectures appear in the Y. M. 0. A. with a mission 
to arouse suspicion and work up bitter hatred to everything English. 

The allegations classified number 1^ and many of them were thrown 
away as having no foundation. The report distinoly says that there is no 
truth in the allegations marked (a) and (b). The reports, of course^ goes to 
state that few political articles appeared in the Youngmen of India but the 
authorities of the Y. M. C. A, have already assured the readers that no such 
political articles would app'^r in future. As regards the lectures of an 
undesirable nature,^* the report admits that there are very few oases of 
political lectures being delivered from the Y. M. C. A. platforms but such an 
‘abuse^ is not of serious complexion ns the Y. M. C. A. do insist on their 
standard which is non-political. A searching analysis of the report shows 
that the Y. M. C. A. stands vindicated and the allegations are not supported 
by substantial evidence. 

The Committee was composed of tbe Hon. Mr. Justice Pearson of the 
Calcutta High Court and Mr. B. L. Mitter, Advooate-Qonoral, Bengal. They 
issued the following report 

Text of the Report. 

This enquiry has been held at the request of the National Council of 
Y, M. C. A.*s as the result of a resolution which was passed by a majority at 
the annual general meeting of the European Association held in the Grand 
Hotel on the 18th of February, 1927. The resolution is as follows 

“ The Earopean Association in India views with the gravest disapproval the part 
taken in politics in India by the Secretaries employed by the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion, and urges the English National Coanoil immediately to take steps to recall British 
Secretaries who persist in taking an active part in political work, and in fnture to 
ensure that any mensem from England shall be pledged to religious, physical, e<iacation.al 
and recreational work, also that they shall be pledged not to engage In political work pf 
any kind, nor permit political propaganda to ba carried on in their balls, or to assist 
those who tour India with political missions” 

Actual Allegatioua Classified, 

We were unable to undertake a general enquiry and accordingly stipu¬ 
lated that It should be limited and restricted' to the actual allegations that 
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W6ra tttad® in tha speeches proceeding the passing of the resolution* Oon* 
seciuently the form that we were able to accept for the reference was as 
follows:— 

To examine the ailegations made against the T. M, C, A* and ite officials at a meeting 
of the Enropfan Association held on the i8th of February, 19:^7, and to state how far 
Sttoh allegations are supplied by anbstantiai evidence. 

The points or headings were enumerated as follows 

(1) The paid servants of the Y. M. 0. A. sell their time to promoters 
of Anti*Britiah political Movements. 

(2) Literature distributed by the Y. M. C. A. in Mesopotamia caused 

unpleasant incidents* ^ ^ , 

(8) The Convention of 1893 declared an intention of the Indian Y. M. 
C. A. to take up politics. 

(4) Articles violently Anti-British and eulogistio of Russian revolu¬ 
tionaries wf*re published in the ** Young Men of India/* 

(5) When the Princes came to India in 1921 Police reported the Branch 
in College Street to be a nest of stone-throwers. 

(6) Lecturers appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission to arouse suspi¬ 
cion arid work np bitter hatred to everything English. 

(1) Lord Bawlinson threatened to place Y. M. 0, A. out of bounds if 
the new clause in the constitution imtroduoing political propaganda was not 
withdrawn. ^ 

(8) Sir William Vincent stated that if the Y. M. C. A. continued its 
political propaganda the Government of India would proscribe the Institution 
as an organisation with which Government servants could have no connection. 

(9) Dr. G. S. Eddy repeated in the Y. M. C. A. the Anti-British speech 
which he had delivered in the Rotary Club. 

(10) Drs. G. S. Eddy and Saunders were Secretaries of the Y. M, C. A. 
(Deo. 1926—Jan. 1926) and they concealed it. 

(n) American money is running the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

(12) The Y. M. C. A. Boy Scouts arc not allowed to sing “ God Save tho 
King/* 

(13) Sir Arthur Yapp came to India (I7th June 1926) to make enquiries 
about Red Propaganda of the Y. M. C. A. 

(14) Mr. F. E. James is a part-author of a volume on Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Scope of tho enquiry was enlarged shortly after by the addition of 

three further headings which are as follows 

(a) The existence, nature and objects of the part taken in politics in 
India by Secretaries employed by the Y, M. C. A. 

(b) Has any Y. M. C. A. Secretary permitted political propaganda to be 
carried on in Y, M. C. A. Halls! 

(o) Has the Y. M. C. A. or any of its Secretaries assisted those who tour 
India with political missions* and in what way t 

In dealing with these various matters it will not be possible always to 
treat each one separately, and in some cases they have Jbeen treated of 
together. 

At the enquiry, the Council of the Y, M. 0, A* and of the European 
Association wore represented : Mr. H. Hobbs also furnished us with a consi¬ 
derable amount of material, consisting mainly of press artloles and correaixm: 
denci spreading over several yews. 
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Unfounded Charges. 

(1) The paid servants of the Y. M. C. A. sell their time to promoters 
of Anti-British political Movements. 

There is no evidence in support of this allegation, and It cannot be 
sustained. 

(2) Literature distributed by the Y. M. C. A. in Mesopotamia caused 
unpleasant incidents, 

This 18 based entirely on hearsay or rumours as to which no partioulara 
are forthcoming, and the allegations has not been established. On the other 
hand, the services rendered by the Y. M. C. A. to the troops in Mesopotamia 
are well-known to all, and their appreciation by the highest military author¬ 
ities has been shown to us from letters in 1916, 1917, and 1920. 

(3) The convention of 1920 declared an intention of the Indian Y. M. C. 
A. to take up politics. 

(7) Lord Rawlinson threatened to place the Y. M. C. A. out of bounds 
if the new clause in the Constitution introducing political propaganda was 
not withdrawn. 

(8) Sir William Vincent stated that if the Y. M. C. A. continued its poli¬ 
tical propaganda the Government of India would proscribe the Institution as 
an organisation with which Government servants could have no oonneotiou. 

Every three years it appears that a Convention of all the affiliated 
Y. xM. C. A's is summoned, which is not a conference of officers but of 
representatives of local Assooiations. They meet together mainly to review 
the work of the previous three years as also to lay down the policy for the 
three years following. This Convention did not meet for nearly ten years 
on account of the War. It met at Calcutta in November 1920, and the 
following resolution was passed :— 

Ill. <*Xho Ooavention agrees that the Atsooiation shoald ally itself in no sense with 
party politics. In view of the new era of political development into which India has 
entered, the Convention is of opinion that the Association in India has a great opportunity 
for stimalatiug the growth of high ideals of citizenship and of promoting the study of 
pobiio qaestions in an atmosphere of good-will and matual understanding. It believes 
that the Association should exert its influence in every Christian way possible towards the 
complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to oommeroial, industrial, political and 
Social questions, and should stand for Jostloe and fair play in both public and private life.'* 

The use of the word *‘polifcioar' iu the context of the above resolution 
resulted in a considerable correspondence with Army Headquarters in India 
during 1921-1922. The suggestion was made that the National Council 
should withdraw the resolution. The Y. M. C. A. replied that as the resolu¬ 
tion was passed by the Convention, they could not change it, but the next 
Convention might do so. In the meantime, the amendment suggested by the 
Commanderin-Chief to the Resolution of the Convention in November 1920 
quoted above, was as follows ; 

The Conyeution agrees that the Association should ally itself in no sense with party 
politics, and discussions on political questions or questions which are likely to assume 
political aspect, should be rigidly excluded. 

It believes that the Association should exert its influence in every Christian way pos-. 
sible towards the coufplete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to commeroml/indns- 
trial, and social questions, and should stand for justice and fair play in both public * and 
private life,** 

The upshot of this was that by Resolution No. 35 of the National Council 
of Y, M. C. A.'s dated the 16th of April, 1922, after reading the corrospon- 
deoM with the Adjutant-General, ending l&t o* April, 1922, it was. 
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** Kesolved to forward to all local AeaooiatloM the text of the amendment propofod by 
H. the Commanderdn.Ohkf to Besolution HI of the National Convention in 1920 with 
the inforraatirm that the Ewootive Committee has agreed to place the matter on the Agenda 
of the next Convention and to draw their attention to tho fact that the reeolntlon of the 
Convention definitely prohibits every Association from allying itself in any sense with 
parT.y politico; at the same time the Adjutant-Q^noral should bo informed that as a matter 
of fact no ARS<:)ciat(on to the knowledge of the Council is identified or is taking part with 
any political party. . 

(b) Besolvcd that the entire correspondence with the Adjutant-General be snppuea to 
the local Associations after the Oommander-in-Ohief’s decision has been made.” 

Thi» was followed by a resolution (No. XI) of the Efevonfch National 
Convention held at Bangalore in Decomber, 1923, which is as follows 

** The Convention con»id»*red the question of reconsidering Resolution 111 on Pro¬ 
gramme, passed by the Tenth National Convention (1920). The Convention considers that 
It was one of the resolutions ari'^^ing from tho report of the Committee on Programme of 
Work for 1920-23, and accordingly is not of further application unless reaffirmed by this 
Convention. 

As regards t he whole question ofoeducation in cHlz^nsbip^ the application of the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus OhHst to the problems being one of the aims of the Association the Conven¬ 
tion resolves, ... - * .4 

t. That the teaching of oivios should form a much greater part of the activity of the 
local Associations in the National Union than has been hitherto realised ; and that each 
Association should endeavour, by classes, debates, lectures, dlscaisions, social surveys, etc. 
etc., to irtculcato in all Ite membete a desire to study the development of the community in 
the family, in the village, the city, the province, tho Empire, and groups of nations, 
special attention being given to the study and survey of village and town organiaations, 

2. That tho practice of cttfxensbip shonld bo enconraged In every Association by tho 
development of responsibility in oommittecs, community service, draniatio, social and 
Bthletic ciube, night schools, sanitary squads, ambulance divisions, oto. etc., and that each 
Aesociatinn should strive to become a centre of community life, where self-government, solf- 
dlrcobfon and responsibility to one’s neighbours are taught.” 

At! or about the same time as tho correspondence above mODtioned with 
the Army Head-quarters, further discussions of the same nature took place 
with Sir William Vincent. 

Contributions to Young men of India. 

(4) Articles violently Anti-British and eulogistic of Russian revolution¬ 
aries were published in the Young Men of India. 

Upon this allegation what Dr. Datta says is this First of all that the 
articles in question were not Anti-British, also that there is no foundation 
for the statement regarding the publication of articles eulogising Russian 
revolutionaries. He adds that as far as be knows, the attitude of the 
Government authorities was the result of certain articles, to be more 
precise, four in number daring a period of several years. 

“ The Young Men of India, he says, “ as conducted by us, usually 
contains four to five articles every month dealing with various matters. Any 
reasonable person, looking over the offending articles, will recognise in the 
first place that they were extremely small in cumber, in the second place 
that they were not Anti-British, and in the third place that they were writ¬ 
ten by contributors who were feeling deeply and keenly the tragedy of the 
Bitnation as reflected in 1921 and 1922. On the other hand, tho moment 
these artiolee were pointed out to the Executive, a stat^ent was issued 
regarding the attitude of tho Association as a whole towards them. It was 
felt that they transgressed the resolution of the Convention which laid down 
that nil discussions of matters of public import should be carried on in an 
atmosphere of mutnal trust and goodwill. On the whole it was hold that 
those articles might have the effect of causing mistrust and bad feeling, and 
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___^- 6 Cutiv 0 took corfcam praotiical stops including the appoinfcmont of a 

ooramittee to scrutinise articles contributed to the Young Mon of India, 
in case they were controversial in tone. Since then, no complaint has corao 
to us regarding our magazine/' 

We have seen the circular referred to following upon the complaints 
with regard to these articles, and the latter part of the circular is as follows 
<* With regard to the particular articles complained of, the National Council is in no 
sense reBponsible for the view expressed, the writers of the articles being alone responsible 
for the views contained therein, as is stated In each issue. These so-oailed political 
articles have been very few in number, and have foimed an intinitesinaal part of the 
material placed before the readers of Youngraeu of India. They have not been published, 
in any sense by way of propaganda of the views therein expresBcd but solely with tbo 
desire of presenting to readers of the paper all points of view, in the hope that a better 
understanding might thereby be ptomotc<l. The Executive Committee feel, however, in 
light of complaints that have been made, that the publication of such articles leads to 
misunderstanding, and they have determined, therefore, to ensure that in future articles 
which are likely to cause such misunderstanding or offence do not appear. They have 
decided to appoint a small committee, to whose decision the Editor shall refer before 
publioation any article which may be regarded as controversial. The member of this Com* 
mittee are the Obairman of the National Council Executive Committee, the Hon'ble Mr, 
Justice W, E. Oreavci, Mr. W. L. Carey, M.L.O. and Mr. H. W. Bryant and Rev, W. Paton, 
of the Cooncirs National staff.’* 

Nest; of Stone Throwors 

(5) When the Prince came to India in 1921, Police reported the branch 
in College Street to be a nest of stone-throwers. 

As regards this, we have the statenjont of Mr. C. S. Paterson, the 
Secretary of the College Street Branch, that no such incident ever took 
place although there was some objoctionablo talk from one or more of the 
students or their friends to the Police. We have referred to the police 
authorities and they confirm Mr. Paterson's statement as being correct. 

(6) Lecturers appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission to arouse sus¬ 
picion and work up bitter hatred to everything British. 

(9) Dr. G. S, Eddy repeated in the Y. M. 0. A. the Anti-British speech 
which he had delivered in the Rotary Club. 

(10) Drs. 6. S. Eddy and Saunders wore Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
(Deo. 1925-1926) and they concealed it. 

Regarding the particular case of Dr. G. S. Eddy, our information is 
that he left India before the War, and has not since boon on the staff of 

the Indian Y. M. C. A. although he is an unpaid official of the American 

Association, He visited India for about a month early in 1923. The Y. M. 
C. A. authorities say that they had no connection whatever with any speech 
he might have delivered in the Rotary Club. If he did speak at some of 

the Associations during his visit there is no record of what he said ; but at 

any rate no protest was received either by the National Council or by the 
local Committees of Management. v 

As regards Dr. Saunders he has resigned since 1919. His name has 
been kept on the list of the Literary Secretaries in India, as although out 
of the country he is interested in the production of certain Wks op 
Buddhism of which he himself has been the Professor in an American Uni¬ 
versity since 1919. 

• “ Undesirable Lectures.** 

The broader question really arising upon these and the additional issues 
is ai to whether lectures of an undesirable n-iture have bean given from the 
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C. A. platform, and whother the hospitality of the Y. M, C. A. Hostels 
been accorded for the residence of visitors to India whose activities are 
nndesliable, or whose views are extremist in political and social matters. As 
regards the lectures, it must be remembered that a very large number of 
them, we believe the figure is over 4,000, are delivered every year in the 
Y. M. C. A. Halls all over India. Some checks apparently kept over the 
lecturer and the subject matter of his lecture in so far that the subiect has to 
be passed by the Committee or Board which control the local Y. M. C. A. 
generally including loading Europeans and Indiana of the locality. On the 
other hand, wo have been furnisbed by Mr. Hobbs with a large number of 
press extracts extending over the last few years bearing upon the present 
(question, as indeed upon the other matters which were discussed in his 
speech. It is admitted that in certain cases, mistakes though very few in 
number, have occurred and that lectures have been delivered from the Y. M. 
C. A. platforms to which objection can be and has been taken, just as in a 
very few cases certain persons of very extreme views have been aocomtno" 
dated in the Y. M. C. A. Hostels. One particular case was that of a certain 
Professor whoso lectures were of the objectionable type. He came out to 
India recommended by the Nationel Christian Council and was himself a 
Theological Professor. In such a case there would undoubtedly be every 
excuse for not anticipating the objectionable character of the lectures, partr 
ouJarly if the title is inocuous. 

One instance has been placed before us of the case of the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall at Lahore haying been the scene of a lecture of such an undesirable 
character. On this particular ocoasion the meeting was not one of the Y. M. 
C. Ao itself, but the Hall had been lent to the Tilak »Sohool of Politics. Per¬ 
mission had previously been given to them to use this Hall on the occasion 
of purely literary lecture by Mr. Aldous Huxley, and the subsequent loan of 
the Hall on the particular occasion objected to, was thought to be for an 
unobjectionable subject. As a matter of fact after the lecture the General 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Lahore wrote to the Y. M. C. A. authori- 
ties (we have seen the letter) explaining the objeorionabie character of the 
^ture, and how it was that the Hall had come to bo lent on that occasion. 
We ore informed that sinoe that time, and on account of what happened, the 
Lahore Aseooiation has refused to lend its Hall to the Society. 

It is not for us to assume to lay down where the dividing line should 
come between what may be deemed to be objectionable and what not. From 
t^ evidence that has been put before us we are of opinion that a more 
cfficjent control might be exercised by the Y. M. C. A. authorities, local or 
central, over the lecturers themselves and the looturos delivered in the Y. M. 
C» A. Hails. Wc have bad a number of abstracts put befors us oovering a 
very large number of subjects for lectures delivered in the Y. M. C. A. during 
the last few years in different parte of India. The subjects are certainly not 
objectionable and are such as one might expect to be delivered or discussed 
in Y. M. C. A. Halls. It is all the more important that the standard should 
^ maintained, and that anything which is or may be regarded as of an un- 
doairable nature, should be rigidly excluded. ^ 

It is, however, nob to be expected that previous enquiries in every case 
can be satisfactorily made. One recent case has been put before us when as 
a result of information received a certain person was refused hospitality of 
the Y, M, C, Ac Bostels, Cas<^ such as that already referred to of a lecturer 
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&g out with the hiKheet reoommendationi cannot be helped. There is 
nothing to put the authorities on their guard, and no blame can be reasonably 
attached to them in the first instance. But even in such a case the first 
lecture, in which objectfonablo matter was introduced (as admittedly happenedl 
in one case) ought to act as a danger signal and steps abould then bo taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such a speech ; such a man should not bo permitted 
to continue on his tour of lectures whether actually under the aegis of tho 
Y. M, C. A. or merely being allowed the hospitality of their Halls, The 
name of tho Y, M, C. A. in connection with such lectures gives a character 
and authority to the lecturer, which he 
tent if be were not speaking under its aegis 
may be said of visitors who are given 
Hostel From this point of view, it is, 

that the Y. M, C, A. should constantly bo most careful to guard against an 
abuse of its hospitality, and to see that its hospitality u not extended to 
undeserving persona. 

(11) Amerioan Money is Running the Calcutta Y. M* C. A. 

It appears that the American Association in the past and previous to 
the War for a period of twenty years made certain budding grants to the 
Calcutta Association, in addition it has maintained on the staff of the Calcutta 
Association from two to four Secretaries. The present number is three, of 
whom two are Canadians and one American. Certain capital grants towards 
buildings are made by America and Canada in regard to some of tho branches 
throughout India, Contributions ore also made to the National CouooU 
towards the total expenses. The policy is now adopted that this should be 
gradually reduced until it is extioguishod. No cash grants are made to any 
local Associations. 

(12) The Y. M. C. A. Boy Scouts arc not allowed to sing **God Save 
the King:* 

There baa been no evidence in support of tho statement, and it has not 
been established. The Scout authorities of Madras, Travancore, Burma, 
Central Provinces and tho Punjab, in which places connection between tho 
Y. M. C. A, and the Boy Scouts exists, all state that tho allegations are with¬ 
out foundation, 

(13) Sir Arthur Yapp came to India (17‘'3-1926) to make onriuiries 
about Red Propaganda of the Y. M. C. A. 

This statement is not supported by the facts. It appears that Sir 
Arthur Yapp came out to Malaya taking India on his way and spernt altoge¬ 
ther less than seventeen days in India and Burma. Wo have seen a telegram 
from himself in which this allegation as to the reasons of hta visit to India 
ig denied. 

(14) F. E. James is a part-author of a volume on Mahatma Gandhi, 

The facts are as follows 

It appears that in 1923 or 1924 Mr. F. E. James wag asked to write 
a preface to a small brochure on Mahatma Gandhi by Principal Bridge of 
C. M. S. College, Calcutta. Ho read the M.S. and wrote s short “ Foreward'' 
about a page in length. This was included in a book called Mahatma 
Gandhi, The World Significance and Mr, James' name appears on the 
title page as a part? author, Tho book contains a considerable amount of 
matter by other people. The '* Foreward ” in question was put in the middle 
of the book and tacked on to a lot of other matter which looks as though 
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am hae written all that section instead of only the short parag 
did wi'ite. Mr. James wrote to the puhlishera pointing this out as 
an entire breach of trust and asking that his name and “Foreward’' be omitted 
from any future edition, Mr. James also wrote to the Secretary, European 
Association, in September 1925 explaining what the facts were. 

Additional Issue. 

(a) The existence, nature and objects of the part taken in''politics in 
Ir.dia by the Secretaries employed by the Y. M. C. A. 

The paid officials of the Y. M. C. A. in India are 117 in number. Of 
these there are only three of whom it may be said that they have taken part 
in politics. In 1925 there were three, 1926 two, and 1927 one. Mr, J. R. 
Isaac, Genera! Secretary of the Bangalore Association, was nominated by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore to represent the Indian Christian commu¬ 
nity in the Mysore Legielative Assembly. He served for throe years until 
September 1925, when he resigned owing to his transfer. 

Dr. S. K. Datta was nominated by the Governor-General to represent 
the Indian Christian ooramanity in the Legislative Assembly and served from 
1924 to 1926. 

Thirdly, Mr. F. E. James was elected in the Spring of 1924 to repre¬ 
sent the Presidency and Burdwan European oonstituonoy in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. He served until the dissolution of the Council in 1926, 
was re-elected unopposed in November 1926, and is still a member of the 
local legislature. 

Besides the above, Dr. Datta was appointed by the Secretary of State 
for ludia to serve as a member of the Indian Student Enquiry Committee 
under the chairmanship of the Earl of Lyttori in 1921-22. Mr. F. E. James 
was appointed by the Bengal Government to be a member of the advisory 
Committee on Emigration for the Port of Calcutta. Mr. E. P. Hillier was 
nominated by the Bengal Qoveroment a member of the Calcutta Corporation 
to represent the Anglo-Indian community. Ho served for a year (l924-25h 

It is stated that it is possible that some of the other members of the 
Y. M, 0. A. staST, particularly the Rural Seoretarics, may have been nomi¬ 
nated to the District Boards. The Secretary in Ootacamund was nominated 
a member of the Municipality of that town to represent Indian Christians. 
Mr. J. W. Stanley was Member for one year of the Municipality of Allahabad 
in 1922”23. Mr, W. Hiodle was appointed by the Madras Government a 
jail visitor of the Madras Penitentiary as also a member of the Committee on 
Unemployment. 

(b) Has any Y. M. C. A. Secretary permitted political propaganda to 
bo carried on in Y. M. 0. A. Halls 1 

(o) Has the Y. M. C. A. or any of its Secretaries assisted those who 
tour India with political missions, and in what way ? 

These have already been dealt with under the headings 6, 9 and 10. 



EIGHTH SESSION OF 


The Trade Union Congress. 

The Eiirhth Sepeion of the Trade Union Oongress began its session at Oawnpora on the 
26TH (NOVEMBER 1927. Among those present were Mr. Mardy Jones M. P., Mr* A. 
A. Purceil, M. P., Mr* Hallsworth of the British Trade Union Congress, Mr, Spratr, Mr, 
N. M, Jothi, M.L.A., Mr. Girl, Bai Saheb Ohandrika Prasad, Mr, Jhab^aia, Mr. 0. 
F. Andrews, Mr, Daud, Mr, Kedarnatb, Mr, 3, P. Dange, Mr. Kishorilal Ghoae, Dr, Viswa- 
natb Mnkherjl and Mr. G. Sethi. 

Fraternal greetings were read by Mr, N* M. Joshi, General Secretary, from the Cora- 
ronnisfc Party of Great Britain, the Executive of the International Federation nf Trade 
Union OongresBos, Amsterdam and the political secretary of the Independent Labonr Party ; 
Mrs. Annie Beaant, Mr. H. B, Moreno, Mr. Ginwala, Mr. B, Shiva^ Bao, Mr. KanJI 
Dwarakadas, Mr. E. U, Aiyar, and other Indian labour leaders. 

Irish Labour Party's Message. 

Among the messages received by the Trade Union Congress, was one from the Irish 
Labour Party aud Trade Union Congress, “While the Irish movement cannot claim 
proceeds the message,that it has been able to keep itself fully informed of the details of 
the progfeas of the Trade Union’ movement in India, ws feel tivii conditions and history 
of our respective countries create a natural bond of sympathy and union. Oar experience 
has been that the political situation of the c'>nntry has In many ways hampered the 
development of a folly effective trade onion organisation, and we have realised firstly that 
the solution of the politioal problem is a condition precedent to the solution of labour 
problems, and secondly that political freedom, of Itself, cannot mean true freedom for the 
workers, We do not doubt that these facts, which might be dedaoed In theory and have 
with ns been confirmed in practice, will actively present in the minds of the delegates to 
your Congress. We look forward with hope both to the advancement of India towards poll* 
fcical freedom,and to the progress of Indian workers towards social and economic freedom, 

Beoeption Address. 

Mr, Qanesh Shanker Vidyarth!, Chairman of the Reception Ooramitlee, in welcoming 
the delegates observed that though the greatness of the city was doe to the labourers, 
tholT condition was extremely unsatisfactory. He invited the distioguished visitors to 
pay a visit to the houses of the labourers which, in Mr. Saklatvala’a language, would not 
in Europe be coasidored fit eveo for brutes. Child mortality, duo to tuberculosis, was 
Tbo Municipal Board took little interest in the labaurers, labonr represen- 
tatfoD on the board was nominal. Neither had they any representation in the Provincial 
Council, The Government had turned a deaf ear to their repeated demands. It had even 
expressed Inability to investigate the extent of nneraployment in the province. The 
demand for better housing conditions for Jahonrers met with the answer that unless a 
sobeme was put forward, nothiog could be said. The Improvement Trust also were not 
lympathetio. The Government, he alleged, was antagonistic to the Labour movement, 
and its workers were special objects of the attention of the police, and he assert ed that 
the proposed military polico In the province was aimed at the workers’ and peasants’ 
organisation* 

Dewan Cbamanlal, who on rising, was accorded an ovation next delivered his 
presidential address. 

President talAddreas. 

Dewan Cbamanfa) said if the Trade Union movement vrere to succeed, India must 
have a strong central executive spreading out its tentacles into the provinces. They had 
the example of the British Labour movement before them. The British movement was 
forced to call a triple alliance against the British Trade unionists. 

Sectional Unions, with sectional politics, could never succeed in modern industrial 
conditions, in view of the fact that capital was marchir:g towards complete synthesis, not 
onJjf national, but international. In this connection, Dewan Chamanlal advocated the 
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^^Mon o£ a lafg« central fond of Bs. 10 lakh, to be controlled by a 

fn hK anput on oreanisatlon work. He dealt with the conditions ol labonr in India 
“dcThe^oouSee Ext Xrod to the Khara«pnr lock-out and then detailed h>. 
fioberae regarding organisation of the workers and \m6mi% in India. 

C?hZLla?8aid was a simple one. The first item in that sohema was the coUeotion of the 
fends referred to above The second ibm was the appointment of tried and trusted oip- 
ntos ThftWrditmwae^^^^ of the country on parallel lines one div.e.on 

♦rt innltidff Industrial areas and the other division to include agrioaltural areas. The 
fourth Item on the programme was the dieision of eaoh area Into patriots with 
iZlouaTr^ Xtriot orKanlwre and a competent stall. District officers mast have under 
hemrSar^opu^^^^^ must be linking op of the both 

BEricnltural and industrial in their particular areas. The 

was the establishment of a publicity bureau, which must be manned by paid offiomle under 
wSom there 1st be a stall ol competent linguists, with a central prose j 

quarters of this bureau, must be sent out literature in the shape of posters, handbills and 

'’““C:jd‘rnrDew««'obS^^^ that they had an apprenticeship of seven years 

H was time the Trade Union Congress in India became an exemplary organisation in the 
LrrtvalTnnnd excelling e^ery similar movement In the world. It was useless to make 
oomplaintP regarding their condition against either the eraployora or the Government. 
A complaint had arisen that the Government of India, although they were anxious to help, 
fn triroln«»7xndian industry, when U showed signs of distress, Im.l not real, 
mponsibility towards the workers. The only lever they could employ was 
etr^g organisation, and it was for that reason that no reliance shoold be placed upon any 

outside agency, bat on their own inherent strength. i • ^u^ip 

Beforring to the coming Statutory Commission, Dewan Obamanlal ^id that their 
organisation was not considered important enough to be consulted by His Kxccltcncy t^he 
Viceroy, But if it bad been consulted, it could have returned but f ^ 

Ken given to the British Government by practically the V" 

«We shall have nothing to do with it. Those politicians who believe they^can pt^ 

freedom as a gift from the Conservative Government” said Dewan Chamanlai are igprpt 
of the^OTld factors.” To co-operate with the Commission would merely show <ihat they 
alill put a premium upon ttunkeydom and human debasement. It was to the credit of the 
average oolitioiau that ho had openly indicated his dissociation from feho work o* 
misslm ^ The main work which the Commission was intended to perform was not that 
of ^viu7 up^ .elf.governmeut aoheme, but .u Imperial Defence .obeme for future 
mUitory nJUaeitlee and the finding of markets lor British ‘ t 

added, ‘‘that the precursors of the Statutory Comm asion X,' 

War, and British Lbonr is to be represented, not by f -^ 

M r Oi-orE. Ijansbuiy, bat, by two minor Labour war-lords brom this platform, I <»U 
uixlu the British Labour Party to withdiaw the two labour manihets from 
AVself-respecllug men they should tender their resignation voluntarily, India does not 
want them, and their own principle sbonld prevent them from acting as the oommou 
hauiimcn of a nation * in distress. . , . « .• j j 

Dewan Obamauial next referred to labour representation In the Conuoila and demand¬ 
ed adult suffrage. Ha recommended that the Congress should draw up their repro- 
sontaUon in the form of a manifesto, and place their case not before the Statutory 

Ccmmlfsion, but before the world. ^ ^ m ^ a xt 

Concluding, Dewan Chamanlai paid a tribute to Comrades T. 0. Goawami N. M. 
slosbi. V. V. Girl, H. Jhabwala and others who stood by the workers throughout the year, 
and also to the British and Russian movemenU for the assistance they had given, and 
asked the Congress to send their greetings to the workers in Chins, Britain an i Russia. 

Th« Genoral Secretary’s Report. 

The General Secretary's report, as approved by the Executive Council, was then 
adopted. It stated that two unions already affiliated had withdrawn affiliation, on acount 
ol the Postal Department's obiKStion. New applications from five-uuioas had been re¬ 
ceived. No Executive Council meeting could bo held during the year, but business was 
transacted by means of circalats issued to the affiliated unions and to the members of toe 
Executive Council. The report complained that only 33 out of-the 68 affiliated onions 
supplied information to the General Secretary as regards their membership, finances, etc. 

As regards the Indian Mines Act at present before the Legislative Assembly, the 
report complained that the limit of the maximum daily hours of work should have been 



80 high as 12 hoars. The report; regretted the posfcpoocment of oooBlderaUoiL by 
the Ooi'erament of India, of the recommendations and conventima paaaei at the ninth 
seasion of the International Lnhour Conference. It mentioned the propoaei fntrodaction 
by Mr. N. M, Joahi in the Legialatiye Assembly of a Bill t,o free from criminal liability, 
nnregiitered trade unions or any group of t«vo or more persona acting in furtUerancje of a 
trade dispute. It regretted that efforts at legislation to seouro municipal franchise for 
workers residing in Bombay city should have failed and that the Bombay t<^islaUte 
CouDoil should not have passed the amendment intended to give representation to workers 
on the Bombay University Sen ite. May Day celebrations organised in B imbay and other 
places were aho chronicled as well as the work done by Mr. V. V, Gliri and Mr. O. Sdtbl 
at tha International Labour Conference, and by the latter In the Paris International Trade 
Union Congress and at the Edinburgh session of the British Trade Unlou Congress. 

SBCOND V AY---27 r H NOV B BR 1 927. 

The Kharagpur Lock-out. 

The Congress re-assembled on this day in the afternoon. In the beginning 
Rai Saheb Chandrika prasad moved^ (a). This Congress supports the Central 
Council of the B. N. Railway Indian Labour Union in the attitude they have taken 
up in their 6ght with the railway administration, and offers Its whole-hearted 
co-operation in whatever action they may hereafter take; (b) this Congress 
ernphatically protests against the tone of the communique issued by the A^ent of 
the B. N. Railway on the 23rd November, and considers it positively humiliating 
and calculated to hamper the progress of negotiations for an honourable 
settlement. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. B. D. Mistri, and supported by Mr. 
Daud and Dr. Bishwanath Mukerji, and was passed unanimously. 

Mr. PurcetPf Address. 

Addressing the Congress Mr. A. A. Purcell, M,P., said 

On behalf of the British Trade Union Congress, t bring yon comradely fraternal 
greetings from the trade unions and millions of organised workers of Britain t oan assure 
yon that those organised workers are watching the developments of the trade unions in 
India with the keenest interest and closest attention and that they wish you tha greatest 
success in your endeavours to improve the position of the workers and to build up a 
powerful trade unlou movement in this great Empire of India. 

I am well aware of the trials you must undergo, aud the difficulties yon must meet 
with in the course of your trade union work, I know that dogged patience, courage ani 
exceptional organising ability are required in the exceptional ciroomstanoea under which 
you must. work. I want to tell you that, what you have done and are doing, is gri^atly 
appreciated, and is being increasingly appreciated by the active men and women In the 
British Trade Uuiou movement, an i that the presence here ot myself and my colleague, 
Mr, Joseph Hallsworth, is at the express desire of the da'sgates of th? Kiinburgh Trade 
Union Congress, who were anxious that we should give you all the encouragement and 
assistonoe that we could. 

The workers of Britain desire to effect the closest fraternal relationship with the 
workers of India, and they have sent us to voice their sympathy with the Indian workers 
In their struggle, and to establish the closest possible orgauisatfonal contacts. Within re¬ 
cent years, there baa been dovdloping, in the British movem*nt, a deeper knowledge of 
Indian affairs, and part of our task is to acquire aif the information conoerning the Indian 
workers and of Indian trade unionism that we can, so that we can make it known, on our 
return, that the workers of Britain feel that they have much in common with the workers 
here. That is the budoess of our Delegation. It is our duty to do, whatever is possible 
to link-up to cO’Ordinate our trade union movement with the British movement. We ought 
to be one great united movement. 

The employing class of Britain is, to a large extent, the employing classes' in 
India. It is regrettable that the older trade union movement of Britain did not 
appraoiate that long ago, and we no doubt would have been much more snccessfai in 
our negotiations and deallngs.with the employers, partionlarly in those indostries which 
ramify into India, such as, the textile and jute industries. Many British Arms have 
industrial undertakings hero. British interests exercise a large share of control over 
Indian iron and steel works and factories, workshops, .nines, and so on. British financial 
interests ore tremendously strong here, and the British Qovernment Is the organ at thfi 
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for «*pt«»ing tho will of th« emplojiog olMS, .nd It exotolK. Impeti.l domtaioa 

V ritr 

of .trangenea,. my.tary »-<» W'n.'rce. «“ .le««m.ry oh they read 

edaoatioa as they do * Britain ate eadly ^misinformed as to the real state of 

Bobaeqae^tly, the worUcri ot the British workers yoa shoaM make allowAUce 

such as to menace cltlluation, . . . ^ -qq la^iian trade union move- 

-1f'SOTi£H£r«”M .irirSdi “„t 

“hTL? nn^er sTn^U » and heluhy oou^tions. Do not let indnstrlal progrea, 

“t‘" o^c^d:'. «rgrrJrT^^^^ 

** *u1^ * It l«*not ineyltable that India abonid tmaa through a period sooh aa Britain has 

Edteia Tzzz 

Tn 4 tAn mAniifATtari^s affl comDetinK tor a plaoe in the world markete. Indian 

rfn!J^:r.d,?X thrtliSo?u3^ •• 

“t.iVf Whare British coal was oonsnmed formerly. The produota of your 

«m. and faowX now to "oundTn all the principal oltie. o'f the world. We m^t 
S 'heXte awi^^ of world derelopmenta. Ton haw made substantial progrew In the 
Sll.^mHon of railway men, pnblio administrative workers, textile and engineering 
workew TheJe la vlml neoeisUy to develop organisation among all sectlona of workers 
la order to give the correct baianoo to the movement everywhere. 


Mi. Hallawofth’a Speech. 

Mr. Joseph Hallaworth, who hea had a great d«l to do with toternational organisa- 

tion rf olerioil empl>.yeea and abop aaaiatanta, speaking next^bierved :- 

Here we renrewnt no partlonisr section of workers. We represent the whole British 
Traiie Union movement, whtoh regards, with special interest, toe beginning of ‘h* 
of trade nniona in this great oonntry. In no country oan labour live for i^U aloiM This 
?s trne also of esch indWdual trade union in every country ; the eni^ of one leads to the 
istrueaiw . sUvei in ^he slavery of our fellows. 

uX^tlto natioMl and UitotMtlonal organisation of capitaliam, aided and bnUressed 
u ^ 11 fK.. fevr^M rtf auvemmdnt. •Ifttcnr la a greater or less degree is inevitable; and 
WHl**he%* wwkers ot avwy ^pe become sufflolently edncaled and oonsoiogs of 
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rrighti and feiponeibiiitiee, to enaure that industry and servicca wili be deosoomtically 
owned and controlled. 

The growth of trade unfonism fn our country has been largely coincident with the 
growth of capitalism itaelf. The young Indian movement is, however, faced with the 
experienced and highly organised movement of the employers in the country. Nevertho* 
less, the British trade nufons have to learn something of value from Indian experience. 
Our aims in a general sense are the same. What we want are the good things of 
the things that make happiness. We want a happy India, a happy Britain, a happy world 
and a happy humanity. Conoludiag, Mr. Hallswortb urged thorn to take suffioieot 
interest in their movement to enable the workers to create their own leaders. 

Mr* Marday Jonea’ Speech 

Mr, T. Mardy Jones conveyed the gf eating of the British miners, who he said, were 
the finest body of fightets Labour has yet prt^uooi, Proceeriing, be said it was n:>t 
necessary for one to be months and months in India to be able to say that the greatest 
need of tho masses’was free education in the lower stages. The second need was organised 
Labour. He continued 

You are going through the same experience as wo went through 50 years ago, 
when we were unorganised and were slaves, and when trade nnionism was illegal. The 
masses here are more literate and helpful than in Britain at that time. They were 
however better In one re8i)ect. They had one race, one language, and one religion pre¬ 
vailing, Britain in India began cnluoation at the top. To-day, they are reaping the 
reward as the educated naturally resent the foreign yoke, and want them to ol<>ar out. 
But If the masses had been cducatod, they would have bad to clear out long ago. Your 
need is education to all, ontiil you have trained the workers to assume the ieadersbip of 
Labour,*^ 

Mr. Mardy Jones asked them to press the Government to recognise trade unionism 
in State industries. Every argument now used against the improvement of labour oon- 
ditions, was used in Britain 60 years ago. ** I tell you,” he said “ if you are worthy of 
the name o! Indians, if you are worthy of Swaraj, unite against the Government and 
force legislation not ten years hence, but here and now, to clear women labour out of the 
mines, labour ought to be men labour; and women ought to be at the home rearing 
children. The day is coming when capitalism wi/l give way to Socialism. Ton have got to 
work and sec that religion and caste will never • divide you,” Mr. Jones related the story 
of the warder of a lunatic asylum, who when askod, bow he was able to control so many, 
single-handed said '* Lunatics never combine,*’ You shonld not trust so much even the 
Labour Party in England, You roust help yourself, and have trust in yourself, and tho 
Labour Party will help you. The visit to India of Mr. A. A. PoroeU and Mr. Joseph 
Plallsworth is a landmark in the history of the faternatioua! Labour movameat. Unite, 
and you will get Swaraj and when yon get Swaraj, remember, yon have to watch the rich 
ruling class, as we watch them in England. 


pToceedinga and Resolutions. 

Tho Statutory Commission. 

Consideration of the resolution regarding the Statutory Comniission was 
thentak en up. The resolution ran as follows:— 

** This Congress realising that, inasmuch as the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission violates the principle of self-determination, and inasmuch as the 
Commission, as at present constituted, is, in its opinion, but an attempt to find 
ways and means to perpetuate the imperialistic domination of Great Britain 
over India, declares that the Statutory Commission should be boycotted. 

“ Further, this Congress appoints a committee, consisting of Messrs. Chaman- 
lal, Joshi, Jhabwala, Kishorilal Ghose, Dange, Spratt, Daud and Sethi to draw 
up a Labour constitution for the future government of India, to be presented^ and 
approved by the Executive Council, and published for the guidance of the work¬ 
ing classes.’’ 

After the resolution had been moved by Mr. Kishorilal Ghose, and duly 
seconded and supported, an amendment was moved, adding, in the first part, the 
words ^ and calls upon the Parliamentary Labour Party to withdraw the two 
Labour representatives ”, 
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A. Dange, in opposing the amendment, said it breathed 


[CAWNP- 

____ _ mcndican 

I wrtS therefore Sumiliating. , . j v«cr^1I1tlnn 

The mover of the resolution accepted the amendment, and the resolution 

as amended was then passed by 50 votes against 30. ♦h^ni*vtd*iv 

Poll was demanded, and the President promised to take it the next day* 
But a section of the Communists kept on protesting and some 
were exc^ngcd between the two sections. Eventually the Communists withdrew 

in resolutions approved by the Subjects Committee were 

then discussed and passed :f^i) This Congress urges upon the Government ot 
India to appoint a commission to revise the Worknien s Compensation Act ana 
give adequate representation thereon to the Trade Union Congress. 

(2) This Congress urges upon the Government of India the necessity of passing 
legismtion fixing the maximum hours of work for all industrial workers at eight 
hours a day, and 48 hours a week* 


Sl 
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Release of Bengal Detenus Demanded. 

The Trade Union Congress passed on this day the followiiig resolutions 
While thanking the individual members of the British Labour Party for 

their strong support to the agitation in India for the release ot the people mcar* 

cerated indefinitely without trial, this meeting of the Congress notes with regret 
that the policy of detaining people without trial sanctioned m 1924 by Lord 
Olivier as Secretary of State for India under the Labour Government, and 
continued since then by the Conservative Government, has not been repudiated 
by the party, and that no demand has been made by the party in and 
Parliam^t for the wholesale release of these unfortunate men ; and trusts that 
effective steps would be taken by the British orpnised labour to compel the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal cither to release them or 
to bring them to trial in an ordinary court of lawJ’ 

Miss Mayo’s Attack. 


“This Congress emphatically protests 'Hr 

accusations made against the whole Indian nation by 

“ Mother India,” and desires that all Labour movements in the world should take 
Further, this Congress requests Mr. C. F. Andrews to ^ 

onbehalfofibcAU-India Trade Union Congress, which will be printed after its 

being submitted to and approved by the Executive Council. 


Sickness and Infirmity Legislation. 

“ In view of the fact that in India there is no legislation, at present, providing 
for benefits for industrial workers during sickness, including confinement of 
women, infirmity and old age, this Congress urges upon the Government of India 
to pass immeoietcly legislation making provision for these benents. 

Minimum Wages for Workers. 

“In view of the fact that wages in India are extremely low and also in view 
of the fact ihat it is the right of the workers to get a minimum living wage, this 
Congress urges upon the Government of India to pass legislation to set up a 
macnincry to determine the minimum wage.” 

Seamen’s Grievances. 


The Congress also passed resolutions regarding seamen’s grievances, enforce¬ 
ment of the seamen’s Recruitment Committee’s rccomipcnda tion for the intro¬ 
ducing of a bill for amending the Merchant Shipping Act and the establishment 
of a seamen’s recruitment bureau, and urging the shipping companies and the 
government tc have an eight-hour day for seamen and mariners. 


MIN/Sr^ 
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Other Resolutions. 

The Trade Union Congress passed a resolution appointing a Council of 
Action to organise a mass movement of the workers and peasants, to extricate 
them from their present condition of abject poverty. The Council was to be 
subject to control by the Executive Council of the T. U. C, to whom it should 
present a report of its activities and submit its programme of work. 

The Congress urged the enforcement of the conventions passed at the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference of 1926 regarding articles of agreement and inspec¬ 
tion on board ship. 

The Congress congratulated the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
having attained the tenth anniversary of the first workers’ republic, in spite of 
Impenalist intervention. 

Another resolution condemned the piece system obtaining in Government 
presses and urged the Government to appoint a committee to enquire into the 
grievances of pressmen and compositors, and called on the Government to see 
that the Factory Inspectors kept strict watch over factories and enforced the 
factory rules. 

The Congress farther declared its adherence to the memorandum submitted 
to the Government, by the Indian Colliery Employees Association Act regarding 
limitation of working hours underground, and vehemently protested against 
compulsion of labourers to work underground for more than eight hours at a 
stretch, under any circumstances. 

The Congress further urged that Sundays should be observed as full holidays. 

The Congress deplored the failure of the Anglo-Russian unity negotiations 
and urged that further attempts be made to bring about unity between the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, and Red Inter*national Lalxiur. 

The Congress condemned the policy of the Government of India in placing 
hindrances in the way of the affiliation of Trade Unions in the country with 
the All-India Trade Union Congress and their registration under the Trade 
Union Act. 

Another resolution congratulated Mr, Philip Spratt on his release. 

Another resolution urged that the menials in the Telegraph Department 
should be given the same rights and privileges as the subordinates in the Postal 
Department, and that they should not be considered as in any way inferier to 
the postal workers, 

The Congress declared that as the Government was pursuing a policy of 
giving state aid to industries, in the form of bounties, it should see that the 
interest of the workers employed therein, wat properly safe-guarded. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews was elected President for the coming year, and Mr, 
Thengdi, Mr. Daud and Mr. B. N. Mukerji as Vice-Presidents. Mr. N. M. loshi 
was re-elected General Secretary, and Mr. Ginwala as Treasurer. Mr. Thabwalfa, 
Mr. Dange and Mr. Bakhole were elected as Organising Secretary and Assistant 
Secretaries, respectively. 

The Congress appointed Dewan Chamanlal, as the Indian workers* delegate 
at the next session of the International Labour Conference ; and Mr. Thcngadi, 
Mr, Sethi and Mr. P. C. Bose as advisers.The Congress then dissolved. 


The Gandhi — Saklatvala Correspondence, 

On the Utility of Trade Union Movement in India. 

The following are the full texts 0 ! two letters, one from Maliatma 
Uandbi and the other from Ma. Saklatvala anent the inauguration of Trade 
L nion movemont in India for the welfare and prosperity of the iabouriog 
classes. The Mahatma in his letter to Saklatrala writes that the esUblishment 
of such Industrial organisation in India will jeopardise the position of the 
labourers as they will be toola in the bands of designing people who have 
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^ays an eye the main chance. The Mahatma ascribes the inevibablc evil 
to disintegration amongst the labourers. ** Labour organisation can only exist 
in name in India/' saya Mahatma Gandhi. 

Contrary is the view which Mr, Saklatvala boid;?. According to him 
all the hhergies of the nationalist leaders of all shades of opinion should 
bo harneBsed towards the early inauguration of labour and industrial organ¬ 
isations all over the country. 

Mr. Gandhi's Letter, 

Bear Friend, Srimati Anasuya Bal has sent m« your letter to herself, and your joint 
letter to bar, Gulzarilal and Desai. I have rea<i them both carefully. 1 had ymr letter 
also, I could not reply to you earlier for want of your address. 

Ah soon as i heard from Anusoya Bai, I put myself in oimmunication with Motilaljl. 
I am dally expecting his reply, Tou shall know it as soon as I receive It. I thank you 
for the confidence you repoto in me and it will be a joy to ran if I can render any personal 
service to you j but I am afraid my longing and ability to render service have to stop there. 

So far as our ideals arc conoerned, we stand apart. Whilst Anusuya Bai and Bban- 
karlal Banker, as aho Gulnarilal and Desai, are absolutely free agents, th»»y have exercised 
their choice of accepting my guidance in framing their labour policy and administration. 
1 must therefore shoulder my share of the responsibility for what is happening about 
Labour in Abmedabail. I have certainly advised them to keep Ahmedabad labour aloof 
from the other labour movements in India so long as Ahro«*daba'l labour chooses to remain 
under their guidance. My reason is exceedingly simple. Labour in India is still extremety 
iinorganlsed. The labourers have no mind of their own, when it comes to matters of 
national policy or even the general welfare of labour itself Labourers in various parts 
of India have no special contact and no other mutual ties. It is provincial, and even in 
the saint* city it is highly communal. It is not everywhere wisely guided. In many 
places it is under selfish and highly nnscrupuloua guidance. There is no absolute cohesion 
amongst provincial labour leaders; and there Is little discipline among aubdeaders. The 
latter do not uniformly lender obedience to their provincial chiefs. licadors in different 
provinces have no single policy to follow. In these circumstances, an alMndia onion 
can only exist on paper. I bold it to be suicidal, therefore, for Ahmedabad to think of 
belonging to it. My own conviction is that Ahmedabad is lendering a service to labour 
all over India by its abstention, or as 1 call it, self-restraint. If It can succeed iu per¬ 
fecting its own organisation, it is bound to serve as a model to the rest of India and its 
t^nccess is bound to prove blgb'y infccdons. But I am free to oonfoss that there is as 
yet no assurance of sococss in the near future. The energy of the workers is sorely tried 
in combating disruptive forces that ever continue to crop up. Thf^re is the Hindu-Mualim 
tension. There Is the question of Touchables and Untouchables in HinduUm eto. Add 
to this extreme* ignorance and selfishness among the labourers themtelves. It is a marvel 
to me that labour in Ahmedabad has made the progress it has during the last U years 
of Its corporate existence. If then Ahmedabad remains isolated it does so not selfishly, 
but for the sake of labour as a whole. 

Labucr and Capital. 

One word as to tbo poHoy. It is not anM-oapitalistic. The idea is to take from 
Capital, Labour's due share and no nsore : and this not by paralysing Capita), but by 
reform among the labourers from within and by their own self-oonBCioasnesa ; not again 
tlirough the cleTerness and manocuvering of non-labour leaders, but by educating labour 
to evolve its own leadership and Hs own self-reliant, eelf-existiog organisation. Its direct 
atm is not in the least degree political, but is inteiual reform and evolution of internal 
strength. The indirect result of this evolution, whenever it becomes complete, wdl 
naturally be tremendously political. I have not therefore the remotest idea of exploiting 
labour or organising It for any direct political end. U will be of itself a political power 
of first class importance when it becomes a self-existing unit. Labour, in my opinion, 
must not become a pawn in tbo hands of the politician on the politic^ cbess-boarri ; and 
my aim can be achieved if 1 can retain the intelligent and voluntary co-operation of 
workers la Ahmedabad, and if our joint effort ultimately succeeds. This is my dream. I 
bug it because it gives me all the consolation I need and the policy I have outlme<l, you 
will recognise, is a direct outcome of my implicit belief in and acceptance of non-violeuoe. 
it may be all a delusion; but it is as much a reality with me as life itself so long as I do 
not see it. as a delusion, but see ie aa the only life-giving force. Ton will now see why 
I oannot| even if I had tb« powcfi respond to your appesl for dividing the fundi collected 
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la iiccordaaca with yonr saggestion. Bat I may tell you that I have not oveo^fi 
The lauds have beeu colleoteci purely for Khadi work ; and it would bo crimlaal 
misappropdatioa oa my part to divert them to any other use. 

This letter may not pleas© you. I shall be sorry if it does not. Bot I regard you as 
a lellow^seeker after truth and it my readiag of you is oorreotj there Is no reason why my 
having toid you the truth and nothing but the truth should not please yju imrneasely. 
It is not given to ail of us to agree with one another in all oar opinions ; bat it is given 
to every one of ua to tender the same rospect for the opinions and actions of oor fellows 
as we expect for oar own. 

Mf. Saklatvaia^s Reply. 

Bear Comrade Q-andhi,—I am in receipt of yonr letter of lOth May^ and I sec that 
yon have written It from the Nandi Hills, where I presume yon are recuperating (tom 
yoar iUoess, I trust you will be restored to health by the time this letter reaches you. 

Lot me say in my usual blunt way that ** I am returning to my attack upon you.** 
Of course, you understand the meaning and aatare of my ** attacks '* upon yOu, namely, 
that recognising in you a man of indomitable spirit, with a real propagandist's heart and 
qualities, I want you to deal with the various Indian movements in the way in which 
success is made for such movements in other parts of the world* 

I ana not coming to you in the midst of your suocesa, in the mlvlst of great victories 
for OUT poor people, in the ml Ist of great def^iats and setbacks to our imperialist oppressors, 
with merely a fanciful appeal to you to a lopt some new method, I come to you, rather, 
in the time of great reverses for our country, whoa on every front political, economic 
and social, we are entering reverse upon reverse, are being pushed back everywhere, are 
disorganis^, clisuaitod and dispirited in ail departments of public life, and our iobolent 
antagonists are launching attack after attack upm os. 

I still want yon to recognise that the forces within a nation do not depend merely 
on relative numWe. Now one small section of a nation and now another becomes an 
Important factor, occupying a key position at some critical moment in the silairs of the 
country, and counting as a national force even though in itself a minority. The peasants 
and the villagers may become at time the most sncoessfal factor in defying the tax« 
gatherer; the soldiers and the hghters may become at times an important factor to reckon 
with, when in their own mind and oonsciouBOess, they are unwilling to launch out upon 
an unholy campaign such as the one carried oot by the Government of India in China. 
And at times the iodostrial workers, however small in aumbers, may become (or a country 
the ail-important factor of llh*, and may bring about a paralysis of the most powerful 
activities of the Imperial exploiter or of a dominating class. 

Need for All-India Trad© Onion Movement. 

Because onr country is larg .ly agricultural, it does not at all follow that in the 
economy of modern life our organised workers shall be of less value or shall become a 
less important section of the community than in any other country which is more indui- 
trialised and less agricaUural, under similar circumstanoes. U a large country has to 
depend upon a small number of industrial workers as compared to agricaltarallits, the 
power of the Industrial workers does not become any the less oa that accout. 

It is with the above observations that I have been constantly attempting to direct 
your mind to the necessity and importance of an organis-vi industrial labour movement 
within our national activity. Such a movement;, in the Brst place, must be national and 
embrace the whole country. It is not for you and to-day to devise new and fantastic 
organitations when we see the value of the existiou Trade Dnion movements in all the 
advancing and powerful countries of the world. We must have an All-India Trade Union 
movement. 

I am not at the present moment arguing about yoar noithods or about y ur ideals, 
I am only denouncing your idea that the organisation of labour shoaJd bi sectional, 
should be commanal and sbouM be limited to a little spot like Ahmedabad. DM you ever 
try to have an Indian National Congress for Ahmedabi i alone f Did you ever try to 
coahne the Kha^idar movemeut to Ahmedabad alon« t Bid you ever try to have the 
National Edacatimn movement confined to Ahmdaha<17 Why then should you try to 
restrict your tdcai labour movemeut to Abmerlabad / Too are not weakening the pofitieal 
movement, the khaddar movement, the National E iucatioo movement, by encouraging 
Ahmedabad or any one important district to fall away and stand aloof from the whole 
national movement; then why ahonld you do so in the case of the large national labour 
movement by asking and eucouraging an important iudostriai centre like Abmedaba^i to 
St^ud aloof and alone T Let me examine your reaaosrfug at some len^h, 
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State of Ittciian Labour and tbe^'Beinody, 



Ton say labour in India is extremely anorganiaed, 0> yott not say, therefore, that 
fttt right in appfsaling to you to employ your great power in orgaDisiog labour on an 
adequate national baslaf Yon cannot argui that our numbera are unwieldy, for many 
Western oountrlea haye larger numbers of workers to deal with; nor can you find (anlt 
with the tastness of the area of our country, for both Ruaeia and China have overcome 
their greater difflooltics in the rcepecrt. 

You complain that Indian labourers have no mind of their own on matters of general 
policy or even of labour p )lioy. That is exactly where the value and neeti of propaganda 
oocnes in* Had our workers the oonacions policy, I would not have b'^en driven to urge 
yon to help them and to preach to them in ordtr to organise them. Ifor khatldar and for 

non«co-oporatloa, you fearlesslcasiy carry out a whirlwind compaign all over the country 

amongst villagers and workers who had no conception of your deal before your propaganda 
reached them. You, with yoar colleagues, confessed to carrying out a labour propaganda 
in Abmedabad ; all that I ask is that Ahmedabad should be merely a part of a whole and 
that your services should be unreservedly given to the whole movement. 

You say in your letter “ Labourers in various parts of India have no social 
contract and no other mutual tles.^» That is where you ignore and overlook the 
most powerful common factor of life that has unfailingly united men and women 
in other countries despite their hundred and one and sometimes very bitter 
differences ott religious, social or clan juestions. No man has succeeded nor 
shall one now succeed in stopping modern industrialism, and the economic factor 
is the one common factor that applies to, and that unites men and women of 
various social, natural, religious and communal textures. Hours, wages, stand¬ 
ards of life, political and legislative needs of the workers, are on the whole so 
uniform that when organised to battle around these wants, they have invariably 
forgotten and drowned their internal dissensions. The absence of labour unity 
and trade union discipline is a more serious loss to the India of to-day than we 
have yet learned to observe. 


Position of Ahmedabad Labour. 


On the one hand, you blame Indian labour for being sectarian and com¬ 
munal and on the other hand, when the All-Indian Trade Union Congress is 
struggling to build up national and international labour unity, ^u feel tempted 
to induce Ahmedabad to stand separate and apart, You say, It is not every¬ 
where wisely guided.” Docs that not rather support my argument that you 
and other popular Congress and Swaraj leaders must take up the work? Then 
you decide various factors making for dissension and disunity amongst labour 
organisers. All that merely strengthens my appeal that all sane and truly 
semess persons in public life should devote themselves to the task of organising 
the industrial and agricultural workers. The persons who have been organising 
labour in Ahmedabad may be doing well owing to the fortuitous circumstances 
that they possess more means than most other Indian groups could possibly have. 
There is a mild form of welfare work carried on and conciliation is established 
between individual complainants and their bosses. This is all. That is not 
niCKlern trade unionism which is struggling for justice and the right of the 
workers to possess in common v#iat they produce for the common good, and to 
control and regularise their own destiny. What has Ahmedabad labour done, 
what can Ahmedabad labour do, if it is torn away from^ the AU-India Trade Union 
movement? It can certainly never aspire to be cither a pattern or a model. 
Can Ahmedabad labour secure better hours, better wages, belter education, a 
better franchise and the right of the worker to compensation in industrial acci¬ 
dents, unemployment allowances, old age pensions, etc., unless and until labour 
in the whole Bombay Presidency and in all India, obtain the same? Ahmedabad 
district by itself, as a district, even of well-organised labour, cannot possibly do 
anything lor itself, whereas by holding aloof it can weaken the Kibour movement 
i n the rest of India and can strengthen the power and opportunities of the master 
class to oppress the working class. 


No Need for Ahmedabad to Stand Aloof. 


Ambalal Seth from Ahmedabad showed me a commendable welfare scheme 
of bis own, but I soon discovered hiht to be the exception and not tbe rule, I 
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nh^katlngly that go per cent of the labourers in Ahmedabad are living 
ier conditions much worse than the conditions prevailing amongst the em¬ 
ployees of some European firms that I observed in Cawnpur and Calcutta. I 
put it to you unhesitatingly and without exaggeration, that 90 per cent of the 
children of Abmedabad workers are made to live by their masters, whom you 
consider so trtuous and patriotic, under conditions which would be condemned 
and punished as ciiminal if dogs, horses or other domestic animals were kept 
under them in most parts of Europe or America. The standard of wages in 
Ahmedabad is, on the average, lower than that prevailing in Bombay. Despite 
all this, nothing will hinder Ahmedabad labour from carrying on its own experi* 
raents, merely because it is affiliated to the AlUndia Trade Union Congress. 
Ail over the world the Trade Union Congresses of various countries contain 
within them Labour Federations and Trade Unions of different policies, and 
yet united together for national demands and general standards. That neither 
the All-India Trade Union Congresses nor any federation of textile workers 
afford to remain for ever without its branches in an important industrial 
city like Ahmedabad is quite obvious, and your policy is only forcing a 
division in Ahmedabad itself. We had in Britain a very unfortunate example 
of a miners' organisation in Fifeshire, attempting such aloofness to the 
detriment of both sides, but they have at last seen the wisdom of working 
for unity. I do not see that any of your reasons prove that the circumstances in 
Ahmedabad are peculiar and necessitate its holding 1 loof to such an extent as 
to justify a damaging breach in the All-India Trade Union movement. The least 
that Ahmedabad can do is tb agree to the affiliation to the T. U. C. The question 
of Ahmedabad policy being a mode! of help and assistance to other unions can 
arise and be of practical value only after such affiliation. Your personal decision 
as to whether you should confine your interest in labour to Ahmedabad alone, or 
should extend it to the larger national movement can remain the same even if 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union becomes affiliated to Congress. 

Question of Labour Policy. 

Now with regard to your Labour policy, which you explain so clearly, do let 
rae submit at once that whatever your individual views may be on policy and 
whatever may be acceptable to, or not acceptable to the workers of Ahmedabad, 
all that has no bearing on Ahmedabad's affiliation to the T. U. C. of India, and 
all that provides no justification for Ahmedabad's aloofness from and splitting 
of a large national movement. 

Your idea of a policy for labour, as you explained would, in reality, put 
you outside even those who are regarded as the friends of the workers/' 
never mind the champions of their cause. However you confess that you arc still 
in a dream, and even that it may all be a delusion, you show the ordinary confu¬ 
sion of thought of all apologists for capitalism by not sharply distinguishing 
between capital, capitalism and the control of capital, and you do not clearly 
see that in order to avoid any clash between labour and capital, the ultimate 
stage must be one of the control of capital by labour which produces the 
entire hundred per cent of capital, and that society itself must be composed 
entirely of labourers by hand or brain serving one another as a common duty and 
not for the sake of making something out of it for individuals who would not 
labour but who would exercise their legal rights of confiscating the fruits of other 
people's labour. The one great thing to me, is that you so readily and frankly 
admit that labour should be so organised as to remain self-conscious, self-reliant 
and self-^cxisting, evolving its own leadership and aim, and that such evolution, 
when developed, would be tremendously political and would dominate the chess¬ 
board of national polity. The outlook of yours satisfactorily defies the confusion, 
the timidity and the limitations of labour's rights that you seem inclined to impose 
upon the earlier stages of Labour development. Whilst Indian labour is illiter¬ 
ate, underpaid, underfed, mercilessly exploited and legislatively outplayed, it 
needs the help and assistance of outside people like yourself and those who are 
valiantly Struggling to build up a Trade Union Congress and also a Workers’ 
axtd Peasants' Party for all India. Black sheep there always will be, especially 
when society is fired with an evil ^eal to rhake economic, political and social 
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Along the lines of an individualiat competitive system, but I 'have reatl/ 
metand seen m India, some fine men and women working in the cause of labour, 
who would be equal in trust-worthiness to any European organisers, although 
perhaps less expencnccd. Hence my second request to you personally, which 1 
still press for, vix., that besides securing the affiliation of Ahtnedabad to the 
a. I. T. U, 0 *, you personally give your valuable assistance to that body, especi¬ 
ally in the matter of organising industrial workeis and peasants on a large scale 
all over India. Despite your failing health, you are an active and truly All-India 
propagandist capable of covering enormous areas in a short time. Your popu¬ 
larity and charm enable you to capture the mass psychology and would render 
easier the otherwise stupendous task of organising an illiterate, over-awed and 
acmi-starved population of many millions; your inspiring co-operation would give 
zest to the other voluntary workers in labour’s cause, and I may even frankly say 
that your own new activity would give a suitable opening for practical work to 
the thousands ofour youth who once enlisted in your nuovement and then cooled 
down in the absence of a practical and convincing programme. 

Our Immediate Task. 

I do not consider it necessary to discuss the various reactionary sentences 
that you use against the full economic and political rights of labour. During the 
past month during the debate in the House of Commons on the diabolical Trade 
Union Bill, we have heard Tory and Liberal capitalists use almost identical sen¬ 
tences and arguments, but all the intelligent working class would realise such 
sentiments to oe but a cloak for the unholy desire of a rapacious and murderous 
employing class. In your case you merely lay it down as your speculative idea 
of what the early stages of labour organisation would be, and it is not worth 
while quarrelling over so long as t can see that in the ultimate outcome of labour 
organisation you are not drawing any close line of unnatural limitations. 

You may think it must be 3o years hence before this final stage can be 
reached, and I may think it can be reached within 2 years, but it is not a question 
to be decided by you and me. It can only be decided by events. Our immediate 
task and duty is to unite together and to start vigorously on this great work, 

I also do not share your views regarding the use of public funds entrusted to 
you. By calling it a K^ddar Fund, you are warping your own visions and limi¬ 
ting it in terras of yarn and cloth, but I feel sure that the public who subscribe 
funds to you arc doing so with the idea of working out the emancipation and 
liberation of their country and are not sending you instalments as shareholders 
in a primitive company with circumscribed duties in their Articles of Association, 
Every national moveraeiit must fail and will fail if, under modern conditions of 
industrialised life and capitalist power, the labourers and the peasantry are not 
organised* As much of my future programme depends upon your present deci¬ 
sion I shall be grateful for early reconsideration of the matter by you. 



The I ndian Industrial Congress. 

MADRAS--29TH DECBMBBR 19 2 7. 

The P r e • id e n H a 1 Address. 

Tbo Indian Industial and Commercial Congress oommenoed its fifth 
session at Madras on the 29th December under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtullah. After Sir Muthia Chetty read his address weloorning the 
delegates Sir Ibrahim read his presidential address. In the course of his 
speech be said :— 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratulating you all upon 
having organised yourselves into a Federation of the Commercial and Indus¬ 
trial interests of India. Time was when people engaged in trade, oommeroo 
and industry believed their work was done if they attended to their imme¬ 
diate pursuits. The large vision of oo-operatiye existence hardly existed. 
Circumstances have, however, changed and it is now recognised that It is 
essential for us to organise ourselves for the promotion of our common 
interests. We have realised by experience that the formation of an organisa¬ 
tion to watch the needs of trade, commerce and industry in India, is the 
only effective way to promote the economic interests of the country, and 
we have realised that it is part of our duty to devote a portion of our time 
to the common good of all. The response whCoh this Congress has received 
is gratifying ; but, I am sure, ^ you will all admit that a great deal mor re¬ 
quires to be done to associate with us all the representatives of the many 
and varied interests of India, so that the organisation may aqquire the power 
to make its voice felt; that commerce, trade and industry be organised 
In every important city and town : and that all questions be ventilated 
not from this platform alone but from eaoh centre of organisation. Our 
duty to the Congress ahonld be discharged with such attention as would 
ensure the successful achievement of our aims and objects for the promotion 
of the economic cause of our motherland. 

Provincial Sentiment. 

1 have made these remarks because 1 have heard with regret that in 
tome quarters economic interests are regarded as distinct as between pro¬ 
vince and province, and there is a tendency to introduce provincial parti* 
oularism. I think it is necessary to remember that the division of India 
into provinces is for administrative purposes only, and that separate local 
administrations do not mean any oonfliot of economic interests. It it stated 
that the problems coming before the Indian Legislature are sometimes 
viiualished from the interests of different proviooes> resulting in divisions 
detrimental to the real interests of the country. In public a&trs we have 
more than enough of divisions and I earnestly trust that at least in the 
economic sphereothe wider interests of India’s prosperity as a whole will be 
the guiding light of all our activities. 

Every Indian is necessarily interested in the question as to whether 
kdia has kept paoe with the economic progress reaoh^ by other countries 
in the world and whether the economic ^licy pursued by Government in 
India has proved really to her advantage or & the advaotafe of her ruleirif 
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Fiscal Policy and Indiar 

I have referred to the advantage iu the matter of markets which accrued 
to Britain in oooBequenoe of her wielding political power in a vast Empire. 
So far as the British Dominions are concerned, they are fiecally autoncmoua 
and regulate their policy primarily in their own interests. The benefits 
which accrue to Britain from her Dominions is in th^ nature of such pre¬ 
ference as they may from time to time give to her. With regard to other 
parts of the Empire, especially India, whose political destiny she is oontroP 
ling, she determines the fiscal policy applied to them. The question ia 
whether the fiscal policy imposed upon India by virtue of political domination 
has repultcd in Britain*® own advantage. I am emphatically of opinion that 
if Britain had developed the resources of the vast population of India con¬ 
sisting of 320 millions she would have been independent of all other markets. 
A prosperous India would have provided a market for superior goods to an 
e,i:tent which Britain would have found herself unable to meet. The result 
has been that the economic policy which she has pursued in India has 
reacted upon herself. Britain had in her Eastern Empire a imtontial buyer 
of vast propoitioDs but she grossly neglected its possibilitias as a purchaser 
of better class goods and is suffering for it. 

To try to relieve unemployment in Britain by manipulating exchange 
may succeed temporarily ; but it ia an expedient which may prove of doubtful 
advantage for the future well-being not only of India but also of Britain 
herself. It is not possible to find buyers at seemingly cheap rates for any 
length of dme, when the economio foundation of the masses is affected thereby. 

‘‘Sacred Trust.” 

You are all aware that Britain seriously claims to hold this country as 
a “ sacred trust ” for the people of India. Lord Eonaldshay, an ox-Qovernor 
of Bengal, has reitoratod this claim in a recent speech in the course of which 
he says 

“ The small hand of merchant adventurers who went out to India about 
A. D. 1600 with a charter of Queen Elizabeth in their pockets only intended 
to carry on a lucrative trade with the East, and had no idea that they wore 
laying the foundation of a Great Empire. I believe that the Indians fell to 
the Englishman's character and not to force. There has also been an element 
of chance, or, as I prefer to call it, Providence. Britain appeared on the 
scene when India was torn by Civil war, and her rulers incapable of restoring 
peace and order. Thus Great Britain found a clear field for the display of 
British character and the present system in India has been gradually built up 
in consequence. 

“ Step by step British statesmen and their advisors have realised that 
the presence in India of their countrymen was not an adventure but a mission. 
That they were not there to exploit India of her wealth, but to hold it as 
a sacred trust for a people who had fallen on evil times and that Great Britain 
was given the task of assisting them again to their feet.** 

Discharge of Duty by Trustees. 

In view of this olaimt it becomes desirable to examine how the 
“ trustees” hav iischarged their duty to India during the century and a 
half they have been in supreme coiitrol of this country. This has not been 
the only occasion when responsible people in Britain have repudiated tho 
obarge of ezploihitiou of India of her wealth and have called it a sacred trust! 





le people of India. If Britain was a disinterested *' trustee animated 
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by an earnest desire to do its best for the people of India, it would redound 
to her great credit. If, as a result of her long trusteeship, there had been 
a happy and contented India, her association with this country would un^ 
doubtedly be regarded as providential. The question is whether Britain has 
proved a disinterested trustee and whether the long assooiation of this 


oountry with her in the economic sphere has made the people of India happy 


and contented. The answer is supplied by the following reply given by the 
Finance Member of the Government of India in answer to an interpellation 
in the Imperial Legislative Council in the year 1917, agricultural inoomos of 
course being excluded :— 

The Hon^ble Sir William Mayer replied *.— 

In 1915-16, the latest year for which statistics are available, 24,393 
persons, firms, etc., paid income-tax on incomes between Es. 5,000 and 
Ks. 9,999. The number of assossees in 1925-20, with incomes between 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs, 24,999, and of Rs. 25,000 and upwards, is not separately 
known, as these limits were not adopted lor the olassifiaation of inoomos in 
the income-tax returns prior to the current year. The forms prescribed lor 
the returns have now been revised so as to show these limits, hut the figures 
required by the Hon'ble Member will not be available till some time after the 
close of the current financial year for which the new returns will be fii-st 
used. I may mention, however, that 11,378 persons, firms etc., paid income- 
tax in 1915-16 on incomes of Ks. 10,000 to Rs. 29,999 and 2,336 on incomes 
of Es- 30,000 and over.** 

What a commentary this reply furnishes on the real economic condi¬ 
tions of India 1 Britain has failed to realise that the purchasing power of a 
prosperous India would be the envy of the world. 


Trade Policy. 


I should like to ask whether Britain expects that India will put with 
a policy more or less in this spirit. The concern of our trustees seems to be 
to obtain all the roveni es that they may require for carrying on the admi¬ 


nistration of India and to sell to India increased quantities of her manufac¬ 


tured goods. Britain does not appear to have applied her mind to the 
development of the economic resources of this country. All that she has been 
concerned with has been the immediate sale in lndia of increased quantities 
of her manufactured goods. She imposed upon India, I dare say, in the 
conscientious discharge of her “ sacred trust,'* a policy of free trade to which 
her own dominions, let alone other civilised nations, t'efused to subscribe. 
I do not wish to imply that this was a considered policy because if her 
statesmen had bestowed the least coosideratien on the problem, they would 
have clearly realised how detrimental to Britain's own economic interests 
such a policy as applied to India was. In the political conditions prevailing 
io Britain, it seems, British manufacturing interest exercises great influence } 
and that interest's immediate concern seems to be to sell her goods lor the 
time being and aSlow the future to take care of itself. This short-sighted 
policy has, as already pointed out, reacted upon herself and for the last three 
years the best minds of Britain have been applying themselves to a solutioo 
of the problem of unemployment which is but the creation of her own 
indiflerenoe to the economic development of tMs vast country. It is only 
itataimanship that can look ahead and take measures which are likely to 
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jre future good. It is a question whether the experience now gained 
will be utilised in the right direction. If even at this late stage, the right 
policy is adopted in India, the purchasing power of this country can increase 
to such an extent as to mahe Britain independent of other countries for her 
markets* 


Overseas Trade of India and Japan. 

That there is no exaggeration in this statement may bo judged from the 
development of the foreign trade of Japan, an Asiatic country, as compared 
to India. The total value of imports into India in 1916-16 was 160 orores. 
In 1924-26 India imported goods to the value of 362 crores of rupees. In 
ten years, therefore, Indian imports increased by 133 per cent. Japan 
imported goods worth 632 million yen in the year 1926, while in 1926 her 
imports had increased to 2,672 million yen, or a rise of 630 per cent. The 
total Indian exports in 1916-16 were 199 crores. In 1924-26 they rose to 
400 orores of rupees or a rise of 100 per cent. Japanese exports in 1916 
were 708 million yen. while in 1926 they had reached 2.306 million yen, or 
a rise of more than 300 per cent. If Japan has been able within a short 
period of ten years to develop her overseas trade to this extent, India has to 
be content with what is in comparison only a moderate growth. These figures 
may be quoted in their rupee equivalents. Japanese imports rose from 66 
crores in 1916 to 321 crores in 1926 or within 81 crores of the whole of 
Indian imports in that year. Japan with a population of one fifth of that of 
India has within a short period of time reached a level of import trade very 
near that of India. As regards exports, 1916 Japanese exports were 88 crores 
of rupees against India’s 199 crores. In 1926 Indian exports were 400 crores 
while Japanese exports had risen to 288 crores. If the policy pursued by the 
Japanese Government for the development of her trade had been followed in 
India, there is no reason why Indian progress should not have been on the 
same if not on a larger scale. Japan does not possess the same natural ad¬ 
vantages as India holds and the potentialities of the growth of trade in India 
are far greater, provided the Government in India adopts a policy similar to 
that followed by Japan. 


Appointment of Commissions. 

Every civilised Government in the world considers it its first duty to 
raise the economic resources of its people and increase its national wealth. It 
is true that some spasmodic eJorts have been made by the Government of 
India to promote the economic interests of the country. They have constitu- 
ted .everal comraisaions to examioe various aspeots of this question. We 
have had an Industrial, Commission, a Railway Commission, two Currency and 
Exchange CSommissions, one Fiscal C )mmis»ion and now an Agricultural CJom- 
luission. The economic problem may bo sub'divided into the sutgocta en¬ 
trusted for examination to each of these Commissions, but it is hardly possible 
to reach satisfactory conclusions and carry out a broad economic policy by 
piecemeal examination of the problem. ^ ^ 

Agricu turo and Industry. 

Apart from the mineral wealth of the land, agriculture provides the main 
basis of national income and in the words of the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, of Britain, a country’s economic prosperity depends upon obtaining u 
far as poseible all its supplies from its own soil and from its own factories 
li the economic problem of India is really the lerioui oonoern of the British 
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^nmenfc, ffc should be examined with a view to reaob such a /?ood. Agri¬ 
cultural produce and minerals supply materials in a crude condition. The 
process is not complete till the product so obtained from the land is prepared 
for ready use. Agriculture and industry are not two distinct problems but 
are intertwined and form one unit. The supply obtained from the soil, 
whether mineral or agrieultural, must be prepared for the use of the people 
in a shape fit for such use. Agriculture, industry, transport, ourrenoy and ex¬ 
change, and the fiscal policy should all form the subject of one or simultane¬ 
ous inquiry having as its aim and object the economic growth of India. Un¬ 
less this is done in a serious spirit and action is taken primarily in the interests 
of India, the problems of Indian economics cannot be effectively solved. Yon 
will observe that except in one solitary instance all the commissions appointed 
by Government have been constituted on the basis of a European Chairman 
and a European majority, The policy suitable to be applied to the eoonomfo 
problems of India is not determined by Indians but by Britishers and it is 
but natural that, with the training they have received, they should visualise 
each problem from the point of view as to how it will affect Britain, Fifteen 
years have elapsed between the appointment of the Industrial Commission and 
the appointment of the Agricultural Commission. In addition to the time 
involved in the examination by Commissions of the various problems entrust¬ 
ed to their charge, considerable time elapses before Government reach their 
decisions on the Report of such Commissions. Everything must depend upon 
the spirit in which snob recommendations are accepted by the Government 
of India and are carried out in practice. 

Policy of Protection. 

After persistent demands by the people of India for a change of policy, 
tbs Fiscal Commission was appointed. The recommendation of the Commis¬ 
sion for the adoption of a policy of Protection qualified by the world “ dis¬ 
criminating was adopted in 1922. No one with any sense of responsibility 
would advocate indiscriminate protection. A protective policy adopted by 
any country is always applied with such discrimination as may appear suitable 
from time to time to its Government and its Legislature. The very fact 
that a special adjective, not known in the economic literature as a qualification, 
had to be applied in India shows the hesitation of the British Government 
in subscribing to the policy of protection as accepted and successfully worked 
by all civilised nations of the world including British Dominions. Presum¬ 
ably their conscientions scruples as trustees and not as the principal suppliers 
of India's requirements of manufactured goods led them to adopt this course. 
It is interesting to examine how this poHey has been worked by her during 
the five years that it has been in operation. Take the case of the steel 
Industry, whose national importance is recognised by Lord Irwin, the present 
Viceroy of India, and Lord Lloyd, the ex-Gtevernor of Bombay, in their 
book. ** The Great Opportunity *' issued in 1918 in the following words :— 

" The experience of war has united opinion on at least one point, and 
that is that industries essential to the security of the country must be pro¬ 
tected and maintained against foreign competition by State action. Tbs 
attention of the public has been particularly drawn to certain key indu^^rles 
whose necessity to war production made them the olgect of specif.; attack 
by Germany in the years before the War. But ye believe that tfr© ^ number 
of these key industries is in reality much larger than fa supposed and once 
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_ oonceded that the industries of the Empire must in all their stages be 
so safe-guarded as to ensure them the utmost measure of development, with 
the double object of increased production atid of self-protection in the event 
of war, it will be found that little remains of the old lamez^faire doctrines 
of the nini^teenth century ” 

The Indian Steel Industry was the first to receive protection under the 
new policy. After elaborate examination by the Tariff Board protection was 
granted to it for a period of three years in the first instance. During that 
period the extent of protection granted proved wholly inadequate. The in¬ 
dustry was not able to pay the dividends due on its preferred capital, let 
alone its ordinary capital. It is needless to point out that the object of 
protection is not merely to keep an industry alive. The real basis of pro¬ 
tection is to develop the industry, create internal competition and provide 
increased avenues of employment. If a protected industry is unable to pay 
a reasonable dividend on the capital engaged in manufacture, it is futile to 
expect that fresh capital will bo forthcoming to create internal competition. 
Protection has been extended to the industry for a further period of 7 years 
but that is also on a basis which does not provide any incentive to establish 
steel manufacture in other parts of India, and to provide by internal com¬ 
petition that relief to the taxprayer and the ultimate economic advantage to 
the country which a policy of protection is expected to secure. 

Cotton Industry. 

You must have followed the controversy which arose on the question of 
protection to the cotton industry of India and the halting measure which was 
the result. It is perhaps too much to expect that Britishers in India will 
adapt themselves to local conditions in the right spirit and to the right extent. 
They have boon trained from their childhood in the principles of free trade 
and they must find It difficult to adapt themselves to a different policy suit¬ 
able to Indian conditions which will prove beneficial not only to India but 
will bo advantageous to Britain herself. I have already stated how the 
growth of national wealth will increase India's purchasing power. 

Taxation and Savings. 

You are all aware that taxation in India was substantially increased as 
a result of the Great War. India, although but a minor belligerent associated 
with Britain, has had to bear additional taxation Britain was one of the 
piincipal belligerents and had to make great sacrifices bo carry the war to a 
fiuooesaful conclusion with the result that her standard of taxation rose to a 
very high level. Alter the war it has been the constant endeavour of Britain 
and other western nations to reduce the extent of taxation prevailing in their 
countries. Public opinion has been insistent and has had to be given effect 
to by democratic countries including Britain, in which administration is regu¬ 
lated by the voice of the people. In India we have not heard of any mention 
of reducing the heavy burden of taxation imposed upon this country as a 
result of the war. Taxation has been raised in some cases to a point where 
the stage of diminishing returns has been reached. Tbia makes it evident 
that standard of taxation is in excess of the economic capacity of the people. 
ltl.u admitted fact that the economic growth of a country depends upon the 
surplul savings of a nation. These savings constitute the capital available 
for dever^P^®^'!' trade, commerce and industry. If the State imposes 
taxation to lb® 1®^®) diniinishing returns and leaves practically no savings 
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.irovida capital for development that country must slide on a downward 
course in the rastber of economic progress. The essential need of the moment 
is, therefore, a thorough inquiry as to the standard of taxation maintained in 

this country. ^, 

I am prepared to admit that adequate sources of revenue must be pro¬ 
vided to enable Government to carry on the administration on a eafciefaotory 
basis, but the extent of the burden ought not to be beyond the oapaoiby of the 
people to bear it. There are two ways of solving the problem. One is to 
develop the tax-bearing capacity of the people and the other is to apply 
judioious retrenchment. 


India's Capacity to Bear Taxation 

It has been argued that since the advent of the British, India has grown 
more prosperous and that it baa more money now than it possessed before. 
Assuming it is a fact that India is better off, so far ^ the amounu of money^ is 
oonoerned* it is to be retnembered that the cost of living has substantially in** 
creased, that the purchasing power of money has depreciated, that aj*® 

DO appreciable accumulations of wealth as a result of savings and that the 
masses are steeped in poverty. The average consumption of piece-goods, one 
of the ncoesaitiea of life, was 18 yards per head of population before the War 
and it is now reduced to 10 yards per head. If the position was different, 
the state of diminishing returns on the present scale of taxation would not 
have been reached. Is there then any wonder that there is a persistent 
demand for retrenchment in State expenditure! I admit that efforts have 
been made in that direction hut they have not been sufficiently far-reaching. 
In considering the question of retranohment we are confronted with the 
stock argument that administrative machinery must bo maintained at a high 
pitch of efficiency, the test of efficiency being determined by the authorities 
themselvos. A great deal of harm has resulted by this slogan of effioi^cy. 
It must be obvious that a country can get only such efficiency m it can afford 
to pay for. The question, therefore, arises whether India s economic re¬ 
sources permit the maintenance of the standard of efficiency imposed upon it. 
No one can force for any length of time a standard of efficiency which is 
beyond a country's means. The essential duty of a civilised Government is 
to develop the economic reeourcaa of the country in order to inoraase the tax- 
bearing capacity of the people and the supply of capital for its further 
progress. 

State Revenue: India and Japan. 

A philosopher has said that there is no such thing as happiness or misery 
in the world. What there is a comparison of one condition with another. 
It is but natural that India under British rule should compare the relative 
development of the economic condition of another Asiatic country under self 
governLnt. From a statement published in the ananc.al and econoinic 
Loual of the Government of Japan ‘o'- 1926 . it appears that the State re 
venue of the country has risen in the course of forty yearn, from 1887-88 
to 1926^27. (comparatively a small period m rte history of a nation) from 
88 million yon to 1669 million yo“- 
creased taxation has been developed to such an extent 
to bear the increased burden of administrative expenditure. 

figures into rupees we find that the taxation per head of ^pulationm Jai»n 

in 1887-88 waV Rs. 3 while in 1926-27 it’has rjsen to Bs. 86 per head. 
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Stfttft revenwe during the same period rose from 17 orores of rupoeef 
to 250 ororea or a rise of throe times as agaiost Japan's 20 times. Working 
out India's figures on the basis of population gives the fallowing result, t/is., 
Es, 2*8 per head in 1887-88 and Rs# 7 per head In 1925-26. India naturally 
asks why there should be such a marked increase in Japan's property while 
India's growth is comparatively so little. Can any one blame India if she 
reaches the conolusion that this disparity in the state of the economic develop¬ 
ment of two Asiatic countries is due in the one case to the fact that Japan 
as a self-governing nation is able to concentrate on the economic development 
of its people while under British rule India has to be content with a policy 
dictated by the Board of Directors located in London and called the Secretary 
of State in Council 1 

Labour and Unemployment. 

At the commencement of this address I had occasion to refer to soma 
conflict of interest. Another movement deserving support and encouragement 
which has been organised to improve the condition of labour in India is also 
having the effect of creating divisions amongst ourselves. Tho labour move- 
ment has groat potentialities for the good of India. I do not consider that 
the interests of capital and labour are in any way in conflict in this country. 
It is the prosperity of indastiy which provides means for the good of labour. 
How important the question of national employment is may be judged from 
the words of our present Viceroy, Lord Irwin, and Lord Lloyd, the ex- 
Goveimor of Bombay, expressed fn their book already referred to. They 
have said : “ It is generally admitted that the necessary employment on which 
ultimately the financial and social establishment of the country must depend 
can only be found in an increase in the total output of the country." Lord 
Irwin is now tho Viceroy and Governor'Qeneral of India. He has proved a 
sympathetic ruler and has shown hia great anxiety for the welfare of this 
country. He cannot but be aware how serious the problem of middle-class 
unemployment in India is. State-aided universities are turning out every 
year a large number of graduates many of whom find themselves stranded 
for want of employment and of earning their bread. Public opinion has been 
insistently drawing attention to this problem and demanding adequate 
measures to meet it. Lord Irwin who has admitted in his book that “the 
necessary employment on wbioh ultimately the financial and social establish¬ 
ment of the country must depend ” is now at the head of the Indian adminis¬ 
tration. Is it too much to expect that ho will signalise his administratton by 
fcaking adequate and effective measures for relieving anemployment in India, 
ensuring the ultimate financial and social establishment of the people of 
India i I agree that the real remedy “ can only be found in an increase in 
the total output of the country." I earnestly trust that ho will apply the 
same measures in India for finding adequate employment for its people. 
America has proved that the growth of national prosperity is not inconsistent 
with high wages. What is required is a national economic policy in which 
the whole country can share. There can be no Indian throughout the length 
and breadth of this country who does nob feel for the distress in which the 
masses of India have to live. It cannot be disputed that a large proportion 
of the population is obliged to subsist on insaffioient food and inadequate 
clothing. Go to any Indian, be he the greatest capitalist, and discuss the 
subject with him and you will find that ho feels os keenly as any one else the 
condition in which a large mass of the people of India are obliged to live 
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JKJjBTa mere commonplace to say that the interests of all classes arc common. 
If agriculture ancT industry are prosperous there is suflSioiont money to go 
round. Prosperous industries moan higher wages ; and higher wages mean 
greater comfort to labour and increased purchasing power. If agrioulfcure 
and industry are in a depressed condition, there is nothing to go round and 
the principal aulferers are the masses, whose living depends upon these two 
sources of national income. Every eflfort therefore in the direction of im¬ 
proved agriculture and successful industry is to the greatest good of mssaoa. 
In the peculiar conditions prevailing in India, conflict arises because there is 
insufficient national income to satisfy the essential needs and requirements 
of the people. It is therefore necessary in the i(jterest8 of both that labour 
and capital should combine throughout India to promote the best interests of 
agriculture, trade, commerce and industry. 

Capital and Labour. 

I make these observations because I have observed a tendency amongst 
labour leaders to overlook the fact that their interest is dependent on Success¬ 
ful industry. The manner in which bills for the protection of industry fa 
the central legislature have been debated iudioates to some extent the angle 
of vision from which this problem is visualised by some of them. Organised 
labour has the power of dictating terms to industry, provided it is prosperous. 
Every well-wisher of the masses desires that labour should be organised not 
from the narrow point of view of immediate interests but of the real and 
permanent interest of the industry which provides employment for them, 
in consequence of the war the cotton industry passed through abnormal times 
of prosperity. Labour though not quite organised was able to dictate terms 
in the matter of wages. It is axiomatic that capital cannot do without labour 
and labour cannot exist without capital. Both are necessary concomitants of 
the economic growth of a country. In the coratuon interests of both, all the 
civilised countries in the world including British Dominions have adopted a 
policy of such protection as will make industry successful and provide employ¬ 
ment to their people. Labour leaders would be well-ac vised in co-operating 
with capital in bringing pressure upon Government to apply the revised 
fiscal policy in the right spirit and on a scale commensurate with the needs 
of the country. It would suffice to draw attention to the fact that the 
national income of the United States of America, an agricultural and Indus'* 
trial country is Rs. 2,000 per head of population. Britain which is mainly 
industrial has a national income of about Rs. 1,000 per head of population, 
while Canada and Australia two; self-governing British Dominions have an 
ZDOomc of Rs. 550 per head. India’s national income was estimated at Rs. 30 
per head some years ago. Allowing for mistakes and subsequent economic 
growth, the national income is now estimated at from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 per 
head. Assuming the larger figure, it means that after payment of Rs, 10 ^r 
head in the shape of Imperial, Provincial and local taxation, the population 
must subsist on Rs. 00 per head per annum or Rs. 7-8 per month 1 What 
can possibly be the extent of the purchasing power of a people so oiroum- 
^tanced 1 The essential need of the country is to develop its national iooome 
and it ia to the interest of both capital and labour to unite for the promotion 
of the common interests of our motherland. 
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Ptoceedinga and Resolution* 

After the President’s speech resolutions of general importance on banking< 
currency and exchange and State Aid to Industries were discussed and passed, 

—Hakim Ajmal Khan’s Dca^h. 

Before taking up these subjects for consideration, the following condolence 
resolution concerning the sudden death of Hakim Ajtnal Khan was put from 
the chair and carried, the whole audience standing in silence 

“ Tliat this Congress has learnt with profound regret and sorrow the death 
of India’s well-known leaderi Hakim Ajmal Khan, the champion of Indian 
nationalism and peace and records its sense of loss to the country and wishes 
to express its deep sympathy and condolence to the family of the deceased”* 

2 .—Enquiry into Indian Banking Conditions, 

Mr. D. P* Khaitan (Calcutta), next moved the following resolution on the 
question of banking* , 

This Congress urges upon the attention of Government of India, the resolu¬ 
tion moved in the Legislative Assembly by Mr. Sarabhai N. Haji regarding the 
appointment of an Indian Banking Enquiry Committee consisting of a majority 
ot Indians and an Indian Chairman with special reference to look into the 
organisation of Indian indigenous banking with a view to foster and develop 
the same and strongly urges upon the Government for the immediate appoint¬ 
ment of such a Committee. 

3 . —Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. B. F. Madon (Bombay) moved the following resolution 
This Congress enters its cmpliatic protest against abrupt postponement by 
the Government of India of the Reserve Bank Bill and urges that Government 
should not go back on the principles of a State Bank which they have already 
accepted, and puts on record its cmpnatic opinion that with a view to command 
the confidence of the Indian public its Directorate must contain an effective and 
elected Indian majority of the Indian commercial community. 

4 . —The Ratio Question. 

On the motion of Mr, Jamal Mahomed Sail (Madras) the following resolution 
was next unanimously adopted :— ... 

That this Congress is strongly of opinion that the fixing of the exchange ratio 
at IS. 6 d. has proved detrimental to the best interests of the country and there¬ 
fore earnestly urges upon Government to re-open the question with a view to 
establish the exchange ratio at is. 4 d. 

5 .—.protection to Cotton Textile Industry. 

On the subject of industries Sir Dinshaw M. Petit next moved a resolution 
expressing the profound sense of dissatisfaction of the Congress at the negligible 
protection reluctantly doled out by the Government of India to the cotton textile 
industry in the shape of a levy of import duty on foreign yarn and supporting the 
unanimous demand of the Indian commercial community for a four per cent extra 
duty on all piece-goods. Sir Petit drew attention to the fact how the Government 
had set at naught the definite recommendations on the subject made by the 
majority of the members of the Textile Tariff Board. Textile industries being 
one of the premier industries of the country, the Government ought to give suffi¬ 
cient protection. 

6 .—State Aid to Cottage Industries, 

Mr, R. H, Gandhi (Rangoon) moved the following resolution 
“ This Congress is of opinion that the development of cottage industry Ih 
India in imperative for the amelioration of the economic condition of the people 
and recommends to all the provincial Governments, which have up till now not 
enacted legislation for granting State aid to such industries, to enact such 
legislation at the earliest possible opportunity, and recommends to all Govern- 
pcnis which have such a legislation to amend it if necessary on right lines.” 


misr/fy. 
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Sssolutions urging the reduction of railway freight rat« with regard to the 
transportation of raw rsaterials, and stating that the Railway Rates Advisory 
r ,-- adopted. The Congress 


1,1 «tu<a]>«*va sell vsvrai Of Ta'W materials, and - 

Committee should be made a statutory body, 
then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY-^30TH DBCEMBBR 1927^ 

7.-—Boycott of Commission Advocated. 

On the second day the first resolution was moved by Mr. Shetb Walchand 
Hirachand (Bombay). The resolution runs as follows 

This Congress strongly protests against the exclusion of Indians from the 
Royal Commission on constitutional Reforms. The 

calculated affront to this country and strongfly urges AlUndian Chambers of 
Commerce and other commercial b^ics not to give evidence before trie Commis¬ 
sion or otherwise assist it in its deliberations. 

8.—Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Mr, Narottam Morarjec (Bombay) moved the following resolution on the 

subject of Indian mercantile marine: ^ 

This Congress reiterates the resolution passed at the Calcutta session on the 
question of the Indian mercantile marine and urges the following recommend¬ 
ations for immediate acceptance and action by Government: Reservation^ of the 
coasting trade of India for vessels owned and controlled by Indians starting and 
developing the ship^building industry in this country by liberal help from the 

This Congress while, welcoming the establishment of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine training ship, “Dufferin” in Bombay, urges th^t another t^ining-ship 
be stationed for the Bay of Bengal and also strongly urges upon the Government 
of India to make it obligatory on the ships plying on the coast to recruit at le.^st 
50 per cent of their officers from those who obtain the necessary certincate of 
competency after undergoing training on the Training ship. 

The Congress strongly objects to the “ Deferred Rebate system and calls 
upon the Government to take immediate steps abolish the same without any 

further delay. , ^ . i-t i* . • . 

The Congress further urges upon the CJovernmcnt of India to nominate an 
Indian in connection with Indian shipping on the sub-committee for considering 
the uniformity of the merchant shipping laws in the Empire as suggested at the 
Imperial Conference held in London in X 9 * 5 * 

9.—Inland Water Communications. 

Mr. D. S. Erulkar (Calcutta) next moved a resolution recommending to the 
Government of India to make adequate specialised facility for the working of 
coasting vessels and the shipping and landing traffic for the coast at the major 
and the minor porta on the coast of India and to institute an enquiry for the 
development of inland water communications with special reference to the un¬ 
fair railway competition affecting them as unanimously recommended by the 
Acworth Railway Committee and also to reserve Inland navigation to ships owned 
and controlled by Indians. 

10.—Abolition of Import and Export Restrictions. 

On the motion of Mr. Khaitan the following resolution was next adopted : 

I appreciating the desirability of facilitating the growth 


This Congress while appreciating the desirability of facilitating the growth 
of International Economic and Industrial relations is strongly of opinion that the 
time has not yet come for this country to commit itself in any way to the draft 
International Convention of the International Economic Conference with regard 
to the abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions in view of 
India not being economically and industrially sufiSciently developed compared 
with advanced western countries, 

n.—Export Duty on Hides. 

The Congress next adopted a resolution strongly opposing the idea of altering 
the export duty on hides into a cess and confirming the resolution passed in the 
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^<pxtmon of the Congress to the effect that the export duty on raw skinslini 
dels be retained and increased to 15 per cent. This resolution was moved by 
Mr. Khaitan and seconded by'Mr. Mahomed Ismail (Madras). 

12.—Protection for Lac Industry. 

On the motion of Mr. M. P. Gandhi (Calcutta) the Congress passed a resolu¬ 
tion that a prohibitive export duty should be imposed on unmanufactured lac or 
that some other suitable and adequate steps should be taken with a view to pre¬ 
serve and develop the shellac manufacturing industry in India. 

13.—India’s Representation at International Conferences. 

Mr. S. N. Hajee (M. L. A.) moved the following resolution on India’s re¬ 
presentatives at International conferences : 

This Congress is emphatically of opinion that India should be represented at 
all International and Imperial conferences by Indians only and always by a full 
quota of delegates and advisers and strongly condemns the policy of appointing 
non Indians to be her representatives at any such conferences and while wel¬ 
coming the endorsement by the Credentials Committee of the Ninth International 
Labour Conference of the iundaracntal principle that the delegation of a country 
to the Labour Conference should be national in character, urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India that the nomination of such representatives to the League of 
Nations, and other Conferences should be from a panel of representatives 
elected by the Legislative Assembly and the nomination of representatives to the 
International Labour Conference, and (he like Conferences should be from a 
panel of representatives elected by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, 

This Congress reiterates its demand that the High Commissioner for India 
should always be an Indian and that he should be placed in the same position 
as the High Commissioners of different self-governing colonies with regard to 
representing their respective Governments at International and Imperial Con¬ 
ferences. 

This Congress recommends the name of Mr, Narottam Morarjee to 
represent the employers in this country at the eleventh session of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference and the following gentlemen as his advisers:— 

Mr. Debi Prasad Khaitan, Mr. P. Mul^erji, President, The Punjab Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetti, and Mr. K. M. Desai, Secretary, 
Bum\a Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

This Congress protests against the arbitrary method adopted by Government 
in the nomination of the Indian Delegation to the World Economic Conference 
of 1927 intended to focus the non-official public opinion of the im portant coun¬ 
tries ot the word, which turned out to be inadequate in number, partly non¬ 
national in composition and altogether lacking the confidence of the people, and 
urges upon the Government to make such nominations in accordance with the 
views of the Indian Commercial Associations in this country, 

14.—Imperial Preference. 

Mr, Shetli Walchand Hirachand moved next the following resolution :— 

This Congress deprecates the methods adopted by the Government of India 
for the introduction of Imperial Preference as evinced in the passing of the Indian 
Iron and Steel Protection Act 1922 and the terms of reference of the recently 
appointed Cinematograph Enquiry Committee. 

I $.—Other Resolutions, 

The Congress next passed resolutions urging the need for altering the Sea 
Customs Act with regard to the system of assessment to import duty and the 
law relating to income-tax with a view to sec that income-tax was assessed on 
income made in one year but on the annual average of income made during a 
period of three years. 

16.—Super Tax. 

Sir Dinshaw M, Petit moved the following resolution 
That as the super*>tax works as an impediment and discouragemeiU in the 
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of iht development of Indian induatfies and commerce and as this tax which 
was imposed as a war measure cannot be justified in its continuance now in 
normal times this Congress urges upon Government the necessity for the abolition 
of the tax/* 

17—Stamp Duty* 

On the motion of Mr, Vidyasagar Pandya, the following resolution was 

passed xt 

“(a) This Congress protests against the proposed amendments in the Nego¬ 
tiable Instruments Act declaring any restrictions endorsed by a holder in due 
course on a chec^ue as null and void, and requests Government to drop the recent 
Bill on this subject. ^ . * 

“(b) This Congress, while thanking the Government for having exempted 
the Bills of Exchange payable on demand from the stamp duty recommends 
Government of India to exempt also internal bill of exchange payable otherwise 
than on demand and also to amend article 53 (a) of the schedule to the Stamp 
Act of 1899 with a view to remove a flaw which has practically negatived tne 
exemption given by the Indian Finance Bill of 1927 and further urges that the 
duty on documents or indebtedness such as loan and mortgage deeds be reduced* 

18.—Constitution of Port Trusts. 

Mr, Fakirjec Cowasjee moved the following resolution :— 

“ This Omgress strongly urges the respective Governments to so amend the 
Constitution, Rules and Regulations of the Port Trust Boards in Indian Ports, 
wherby 75 per cent of tne members therein should consist of Indians elected by 
commercial and other important bodies and whereby it should be obligatory on 
each board to make its meetings open to the public,** 

19.—Indianisation of Services, 

Mr. Erulkar moved the following resolution :— t 

“This Congress views with grave concern the attitude of the Indian port 
authorities regarding giving practical effect to the pledge of the Government of 
India of 1922 to Indianise the higher grades of services under the Port Trusts 
and urges upon the Govemment of India to take early steps to ensure that as 
earnest of their said pledge all future appointments in the non-technical services 
such as accounts, traffic, stores, etc., are rigidly restricted to Indians only, as 
also to take active steps with a view to train Indians for the technical services 
under the Port Trust.** 

20. —Railway Board. 

The following resolution put from the chair was passed unanimously. 

“This Congress recommends to the Government that a representative of 
Indian trade and industry should be included on the Railway Board and steps 
should be taken to make such appointment as early as possible,** 

21. —Railway Service. 

Mr. M. K, Srinivasan moved the following resolution :— 

“ This Congress strongly opposes the recommendations contained in the Dic¬ 
kinson Committce*s report regarding the importation of Chartered Accountants 
and Cash Accountants for service on the Indian Railways and urges that as Indians 
with suitable qualifications are available, they should be appointed to these posts,** 

22.—Mining Concessions. 

Mr. V. P. Lorlan moved the following resolution which was carried. 

“ This Congress is of opinion that time-expired concessions should be renewed 
as a rule in favour of original holders and ordinarily on the same terms; when, 
however, it appears to the Government that there arc good grounds for enhance¬ 
ment of the Royalty the matter should be referred for report to a Board on 
which commercial interests should be adcauately represented.** 

“ This Congress is further of opinion that Government should not permit non- 
Indians to exploit the mineral resources of the country which arc valuable and 
irreplaceable public assets.** 
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23*-*Di8po8al of Planting Areas* 

Mn K* Sen moved the following : 

This Congress recommends that Government lands available for plantation 
of rubber, tea and coffee should be disposed of only by public auction duly noti¬ 
fied, restricted to Indian bidders only.” 

24 *—Insurance Legislation. 

Mr. V. C. Rangaswami Iyengar moved the next resolution recommending 
legislation suitable to regulate the business of Insurance companies. 

He said that in India the unexplored field in this matter was vast. The legis¬ 
lation with regard to insurance was defective and required a great deal of re¬ 
modelling. With the pressure of public opinion the Government of India brought 
forward a Bill in 1925 but the public condemned that measure as unacceptable. 
The interests of indigenous insurance enterprise required to be safe-guarded. 
By legislation it should be made obligatory on foreign companies that a good 
portion of the revenue collected must be invested in securities fruitiul and helpful 
to industries in India. The resolution was carried. 

25.—Trade Marks Act. 

Mr. C. Rajan moved the next resolution relating to an enactment of Trade 
Marks Act. . 

He Said thift in the absence of a Trade Mark Act, trade mark was unwit¬ 
tingly infringed by persons introducing a trade mark having no knowledge that 
similar trade mark was used by some other person in another part of the country. 
Wanton infringements or infringements out of ignorance resulted in litigation and 
undue dislocation of trade. The resolution was carried. 

The following resolutions from the chair were passed 

26.—Indianisation of Services. 

This Congress recommends to the Government of India to take early steps 
for the speedy Indianisation of all higher appointments in all commercial depart 
ments with special reference to Port Trusts, Development and Improvement 
Trust, Imperial Bank of India, the Railways, Post and Telegraphs, Irrigation, 
Customs, Accounts, and Incom;-tax. 

This Congress reiterates the urgent need of having Indians with trade ex¬ 
perience as trade Representatives in the commercial centres of the world to look 
after the commercial and industrial interests of India. 

This Congress represents to the Government of India that the conditions at 
present insisted upon for admission of Indian candidates to the Bengal Pilot 
service arc not only more stringent than in the case of European candidates, but 
arc in effect such as to virtually preclude Indians from admission to that service 
and in consequence the commitment of the Government to reserve a certain 
number of appointments for Indians becomes meaningless. Under the circum¬ 
stances, this Congress qr^cs upon the Government of India to adopt practical 
measures with a view to facilitate and expedite the Indianisation of the Bengal 
Pilot service. 

27.—Reduction of Railway Freight for Soft Coke. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjcc moved the following resolution :— 

This Congress urges on Government to effect at an early date a substantial 
reduction of railway freight on soft coke to enable consumers of different centres 
suffering from want of fuels to take to the use of soft coke for domestic purposes. 

28.—Representation of Indian Commerce on Public Bodies. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb moved the following resolution, which was passed 
unanimously:— 

Tliat as the Indian commercial and industrial bodies are not given adequate 
representation on central and provincial legislature and public bodies this Con¬ 
gress urges on the Government to go into the matter with a view to provide such 
representation as would be in keeping with the importance of the interest con¬ 
cerned. 
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29.—Commerciai Training. 



Mr. T. V. Santanam moved the following resolution ^7- ^ 

This Congress deplores the lack of practical training in commerce and in¬ 
dustry in the present system of education and invites the attention of Indian 
universities to the urgent need of it with a view to the development of business 
training in India. 


30.—Female,"*Labour in Mines. 


Mr. W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution :— 

This Congress is of opinion that while Indian mine-owners are prepared to 
work the convention of the International Labour Conference regarding female 
labour in mines and the legislation that was recently enacted by the Government 
of India to put that convention into effect, the pace of eliminating female labour 
should not be too fast and urges that Government might begin with eliminating 
female labour in deep mines for the present allowing the same in the mines of 
depth not exceeding 300 feet from the surface and providing for elimination of 
this also gradually in the next ten years. 


31.*—Indian Coal Industry. 


Mr. W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution, the last on the agenda ; 

Having regard to the national importance of the coal industry this Congress 
recommends the Government of India to take adeauate measures to protect and 
urge on the Railway Board that the programme ot expansion of railwav collieries 
should be modified so that at least a half of the total requirements ot coal of the 
Indian railways may be met by purchases of Indian coal in the open market. 


The President's Closing Speech. 


The President said that if his conduct in the chair had received the ap¬ 
proval of the Congress he felt himself amply compensated. Many advantges were 
secured to the commercial and industrial interests of India by such Congresses as 
this and by the exchange of views afforded therein. The perfect unanimity which 
prevailed in this Congress in regard to questions affecting various parts of the 
country was a happy augury of the future united action of India to promote the 
vital interests of their motherland. He congratulated the delegates on the busi ¬ 
nesslike methods in which they conducted the proceedings and they had thus 
made his task the easiest possible. They had eot through a tremendous amount 
of w6rk and everything had jgone on smoothly, harmoniously and in the best of 
spirits. There was nothing in the universe that could keep India in the present 
condition if they all presented a united front for the cause of their motherland 
and Indians were intellectually in no Way inferior but were superior to the people 
of other races, and even in spite of handicaps they could give a very creditable 
account of themselves in competitive examination with foreigners. In conclusion, 
he pointed out that if only all Indians united together there was nothing on the 
face of the earth that could keep India from her just and legitimate rights. 

The Congress then dissolved at 6 p.ra. 
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The Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com* 
merce came of on December 31 at the Pachaiyappa's Hall, Madras, Sir 
Dinahaw Petit, President, prasiding. There were about 25 members present 
which included Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullab, Sir M, 0. T, Muthiah Ohottiar and 
Rao Bahadur G, Gopala Menon. 

Presiden e Speech# 

Sir Dinahaw Petit, President, made the following speech 

Gentlemen,—1 have much pleasure in proposing the adoption of the 
Annual Report of the Federation of Indian Cliambers of Commerce, which 
has already been circulated to you with the Accounts. 

Before I proceed to comment on some of the outstanding topics of the 
ofiioial year of the Federation, which is closing to-day I feel it my duty to 
explain the procedure which has been adopted this year by our Committee 
with regard to the oonvening of the Soaaion of the Industrial and Commer* 
oiat Congress this year. When it met last time at Calcutta, the general 
impression was that the Commercial Congress as such would not be held next 
time but that the Annual Meeting of the Federation would serve the purpose, 
though the Rules had provided for oonvening a Commercial Congress if it 
was found necessary by the Executive Committee of the Federation. It 
was found, in my absence in Europe, by the Executive Committee of the 
Federation that it was advisable to hold a Session of the Commercial 
Congress at Madras in order that all the different Indian Chambers of Com* 
merce and Commercial Associations could meet together on a common 
platform. As this was the first year of the existence of the Federation it 
was thought desirable to hold a Session at least this year. It was, thereupon, 
resolved to hold the Congress at Madras and our Madras friends, who were 
themselves eager to have such a session though it inftioted upon them an 
additional burden of work and worry, have made it successful by their 
ofiorts. The Commoroial Congress has now ended and passed resolutions of 
very great importance to the commercial community. It was fortunate to 
have secured the services of such a capable and far-sighted industrialist 
gentleman like Sir Ibrahim RahimtuUa for its President. It now remains for 
the Federation to do the needful with regard to those resolutions. 

One word of personal explanation is also, I think, necessary. When 
1 vras offered the Presidentship of the Calcutta session of the Commercial 
Congress I hardly realised at first that I was being called upon to assume 
responsibilities of the office for one whole year. I was under the impression 
that they would end in three days. When I was called to undertake the 
responsibility for the whole year as President of the Federation, I ex¬ 
plained to some of the members of the Committee that I might be obliged 
to go outside India for reasons of health. They very kindly pressed me to 
accept the office all the same. I was out of India for about six months and 
I feel that owing to my absence I was not able to put in as much work for 
the Federation as I deemed necessary. I crave, therefore your indulgence 
for any sins of omission you may find on my part, 
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PRESIDENT'S SPEECH 
Membership. 

The total Dumber of Chambers and Commercial Assooiations which 
were represented at the Delhi session of the Congress was 20 and at the 
Calcutta session 24. You will find from the Report that 11 Chambers and 
13 Associations have joined the Fededation as members during the course 
of the year. This progress in membership during the first year of its exis¬ 
tence is highly satisfactory. My satisiaotion is based upon the fact that 
praotioally every important Indian Chamber of Commerce has joined the 
Federation in addition to several equally important Associations: and this> 
despite the fact that the subscriptions both for Chambers and Commercial 
Assooiations were rather high. None can now doubt that the Federation is 
the one organization fully representing AlMndian commercial interests* 
There are proposals before you for amending your constitution in the direo* 
tion of reducing the rates of subscription and you, Gentlemen, who are 
representatives of difierent Chambers and Assooiations, will be in a position 
to decide after deliberation if any change is desirable or not. The Federa¬ 
tion should consist of as many Indian Chambers of Cummeroo and Commer¬ 
cial Associations as possible and if you think that the present rate of 
subscription prevents some of them from ioiniog, you would be well-advised 
in making such changes. 

Your Committee held during the course of the year three meetings and 
one of these was devoted to considering in detail the Reserve Bank Bill. 
Your Committee addressed the Government with regard to the Bills of 
Lading question. The Government selected the Federation for the nomina*’ 
tion of three representatives to serve on the Central Advisory Committee for 
lighthouses. 

International Chamber of Commerce. 

Another important step which has been taken by your Committee is 
that of joining the International Chamber of Commerce as an Organisation 
Member. This Internationa] Chamber is a body of great importance and has 
got international influence. It is this Chamber which has been responsible 
for preparing several interesting reports on economic problems which have 
been praotioally the basis lor action by no leas a body than the League of 
Nations. I hope that the membership of the International Chamber of 
Commerce will ring Indian trade and industries into closer and more living 
contact with International trade and industries. 

The important questions which have arrested the attention of the Indian 
business world during the year that has just ended were three the 

ratio question, (2) protection to the cotton textile industry, and (3) the 
Reserve Bank question. 

The Ratio Question and Cotton?Industry, 

So much has been written and spoken about the first question that 
even in my speech as President of the Calcutta Session of the Indian indus¬ 
trial and Commercial Congress I desisted from offering any lengthy remarks. 
I shall only express xny deepest regret that neither the Government nor 
even the Legislative Assembly could realise the stupendous importance of this 
question and settled it in a manner detrimental to the trade and industries 
of the country which had been already for several years past in the very 
naiif of depression. The overwhelming confidence of the Finance Member 
at the time of his putting the Ratio Bill through the Legislature had a rode 
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^ __ ^soon after when the exchange began to gag and had to be propped 
means, which we were assured would not be resorted to if the ex¬ 
change was once established at Ish. 6d. The evil effects were to a large 
extent seen reflected on the cotton textile industry which had already been 
in a depressed state for sometime past and regarding which a special Tariff 
Board had been appointed by the Government. It was a cruel irony that 
while the Tariff Board was appointed to find out in what manner the interests 
of this industry could best bo safeguarded the Central Legislature passed 
the legislation which gave a sort of 12 and half par cent bounty. The 
Government has been rightly blamed for carrying out such a legislatiod and 
I do not know what I should say about our own people who passed it 
despite the opposition of an important rntyority in the country ooDsisting of 
agriculturists, industrialists and merchants. Not only this, but even the 
mild and halting report of the maiority of the Tariff Board was not accepted 
by tbe Government and the textile industry bad to rest satisfied with merely 
a five per cent duty on the irapoi*t8 of foreign yarn. Representive Associa¬ 
tions of the textile industry as also different loading Chambers have spoken 
with no uncertain voice regarding the very inadequate relief granted to 
this industiy by the Government. I hope that the agitation for a further 
protection to the textile industry will be continued, till adequate relief has 
been obtained. 

The Reserve Bank Bill. 

The third question, unlike the others, is still a live one. The Reserve 
Bank Bill was introduced in the Legislature at the Delhi Session and referred 
to a Select Committee of both the Houses. This Committee recommended 
that it should be a State Bank and that the Directors must be chosen partly 
from the Legislature and partly from commercial bodies. It is now common 
knowledge that just at the most important stage of the Bill during its course 
through the Simla Session, the Secretary of State intervened and put a 
atop for the time being to any further progress in the proceedings. Now 
whatever be our individual view about the constitution of the Reserve Bank 
we cannot but all agree in principle in protesting against this sort of inter¬ 
ference. This is one more instance to show how India cannot thrive as 
long as the financial reins are in bands dependent upon interests outside 
Indio. It is most likely that the Reserve Bank legislation will be brought 
forward before tbe Indian Legislature at tbe forthcoming Delhi Session, It 
is still in tbe laps of Gods as to what form this legislation will ultimately 
take. It is probable, however, that the compromise scheme known as the 
stockholders' scheme will now be brought forward but the Government will 
revert back to the shareholders' scheme. The Committee of the Federation 
did not send out any representation to the Government with regard to this 
question as they could not make one in the time given to them. 

With these words, Gentlemen, I propose the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts which have sJready been circulated. 

Election of Office-Bearers. 

After the aonual report was read by the Secretary, Mr. J. K. Mehtai 
was adopted, the election of office-bearers for the new year was proceeded 
with and the meeting elected Siir Purshotsmadas Thakurdas (President), 
Mr. G. D. Birla, (Vice-Presk^nt), Sir Dinsbaw Petit, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah 
Chettiav, Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sait, Mr. Walohand Hirachand, Mr. TyahjeSi 
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Cowaejaoi Mr. Vikramajit Sing, Mr. Abdul Kudui, Mr. 
Baonerjee, Mr. B. F. Madan and five others as members. 


W. 0. 



Sir M, C. T. Muthiah Chettiar then proposed a hearty vote of thinks 
which terminated the meeting. 
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At the fourth eession of the Indian Industrial and Comtneroiar Congress held as 
Calcutta in Bcoember 1926 was laid the foundation of the Federation of Indian Chambert 
of Oomnierce, The Congress appointed a provisional Executive Committee consisting of a 
large number of infloential bosinessmen. 

In October 1926, the Secretary of the London Chamber of Commerce forwarded to 
Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas a letter addressed by them to some of the Chambers in 
India in support of the adoption of a Uniform Bill of Loading for Eastern trade* Tho 
office prepared an exhaustive note on the history of the whole question for the use of the 
Committee, the question of the advisability of introducing a uniform, simple and in¬ 
telligent form of Bill of Lading. Tho committee at their meeting held on 5th May 1927 
considered the whole question in tho views expressed by the various bodies and approved 
of the principle of having a uniform, simple and intelligent form of Bill of Lading and 
Ibe Committee decided to write to the Government of India enquiring why the shipping 
companies were allowed to have their own form, even after the passing of the Indian 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act of X926* The Government of India have already been appro¬ 
ached on this point hot it will be sometime before the Government are in the position to 
move in the matter. _ «... 

The Committee considered a letter addressed by Sir Arthur Balfour, acting President 
of the international Chamber of Commerce and decided that the Federation should join 
the International Chamber of Commerce and that the President, Sir Dinshaw Petit, and 
Mr, G. B. Birla, should decide in consultation with the authorities of tho International 
Chamber of Commerce the form of the membership of the Federation. The President, 
Sir Binshaw Petit and Mr. Q. B. Birla suggested that the Federation should join that 
organisation as an Organisation member. 

The Committee considered the personnel of the Indian delegation appointed by the 
Government of India to attend the International Economic Conference and decided to send 
a cable to the Prciident and officers of the International Economic Conferenoe protesting 
against the Inadequate and non-representative character of the porsonnel. A cable was 
accordingly despatched to the President, International Economic Conferenoe, While 
acknowledging the receipt of the cable, tho Secretary General of the LsJ^ue of Nations 
points out “ that the question of the choice of the members by diUerent Governments is 
one which does not fall within the competence of the Conference or its officers,’’ 

At the instance of some of the members the question of publishing a Year Book of the 
Federation came up for consideration and the Committee approved of ths Idea of publish¬ 
ing a Year Book and it was agreed that the materials should be collected during the 
present y#>ar, A list of commercial institutions in the country with their aims and objects 
Ml being prepared and is nearing completion. It is proposed to Include in this book as 
conapiete as possible a list of Indian Merchants abroad. 

The Committee considered clause by clause tho Reserve Bank Bill at their meeting 
held in May in Bombay and arrived at certain conolasioos which were embodied in a pro¬ 
visional draft to all the members of the Committee for the expression of their views thereon, 
but the views of some of the membere were received after the Select Committee of the 
Central Legislatures started its labours aud hence it was not poesible to send any iriews 
from the Federation in the time indicated. 

The Committee received a letter from the Secretary, Commerce Department of the 
Government of India inviting the Federation to nominato three representatives of Indian 
Commerce to serve as members of the Central Advisory Committee nominated the following 
three gentlemen to represent them on the said Committee* 

The Committee apnointed Messrs. Obandabhoy and Jasoobhoy, Bombay as their 
Honorary Auditors for toe year 1927, 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

CALCUTTA^ J 97H DECEMBER 1 927. 

The Annual Conference of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon was held at Calcutta on the 19th December. Mr. Eddis, who presided 
over the Conference in asking His Excellency the Governor to open the con¬ 
ference said:— 

In extending a welcome to those who are here to-day may I refer to the 
absence of two notable representatives, who have been specially faithful to us 
in their annual attendances? I refer to Sir Charles Innes and to Sir Basil 
Blackett. In respect to Sir Charles Innes, need I do more than offer our most 
sincere congratulations to Burma? Sir Charles Im'«,8 as the Governor of Burma 
is still in harness. Sir Basil Blackett, on the other hand, leaves the service of 
India in three-and-a-half months* time, and it is right that we should put on 
record our admiration of the skill and courage with which he has fought India’s 
financial battles, with one single aim in view, namely, to give the country a sound 
and stable financial system. His work is not complete. But, whether or not 
he is able, in the short time remaining, to complete his task to his own full 
satisfaction, he has deserved well of India, and has earned our respect and 
gratitude* 

I do not know, Sir, If you have found time to look at our agenda; but, if so, 
you may have noticed with surprise the absence of any reference to what has 
been one of the most important subjects affecting trade and commerce discussed 
in the cou rse of the year. I refer to tnc question of the Reserve Bank. I might 
perhaps explain that a resolution on this subject was drafted and appeared on 
our original agenda j but, in the interval, Sir Basil Blackett proceeded to London 
to discuss the question there j and in the circumstances, the Chamber which 
was to move the resolution^ considering that a discussion on the subject at the 
present stage might be ill-timed, decided to withdraw it. 

Another point of importance to everyone in India is the decision to proceed 
forthwith with the investigation of the political progress made by India since 
the introduction of the Reforms eight years ago. This decision was followed 
by the appointment of the Statutory Commission, the constitution of whicli has 
been the subject of much criticism. But the Associated Chambers, as an Asso¬ 
ciation, have seen no reason to commit themselves to an expression of opinion 
upon the constitution of the Commission. Recommendations ot this Commission 
wiU however be of vital importance to all interests in India, including those of 
commerce and industry. And the interests we represent will readily render 
what assistance they can to the Commission in their work, and will, no doubt, 
take the opportunity m due time of expressing an opinion upon the final recom- 
mendations submitted. 

Here I would stop except that I feel it necessary to make some reference to 
a subject which is causing many of us a considerable amount of anxious thought. 
In the past, the relation between Capital and Labour has been frequently dealt 
with at these meetings. But, for the greater part of this year, we have fortunately 
been largely free from labour trouble. Unfortunately, however, the recent dis¬ 
pute between the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway and a section of its employees, has 
been settled as a result of the intervention of the Government of India, in a way 
which, we fear, will not tend to encourage peace in industry, but will, on the 
other hand, give encouragement to the agitator. The question will be discussed 
in the course of our proceedings in connection with a resolution dealing with 
Government intervention in industrial disputes, I will not, therefore, detain 
you now with a longer reference to the subject. 



GOVERNOR’S SPEECH 

Sir Stanley Jackson's Speech. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal addressing the Associated Chambers 

of Commerce said a. * 

A gathering, such as this, must naturally be regarded as of great impor¬ 
tance, and your deliberations and decisions will be watched with much interest* 
The Chambers of India are endowed, and rightly so, with niuch influence, and 
their views and recommendation on questions affecting the trade and commerce 
of the Indian Empire command respect. The Chamoers of Commerce of various 
provinces are enabled, through representation in the various Provincial Legisla¬ 
tive Councils, and also in the Indian Legislature to take a direct part in the 
administration of Government. The provincial Governments have every reason 
to be grateful to those who give their valuable time and services in the interest 
of the country in these various assemblies; and the assistance of their experience 
and knowledge of commercial life is of exceptional value to those legislatures. 

I have studied your agenda, and I observe that the subjects to be dealt with 
at (his annual meeting are practically all matters appertaining to the sphere of 
the Central Government, rather than of Local Governments. I do not propose to 
ask your attention to purely local matters, as you have enough in your agenda 
to occupy your whole time. Nevertheless, the Local Government are deeply 
interested in such central subjects as Commerce, Marine, Income-tax, etc., about 
which they are consulted by tne Central Government. 

I note the first resolution on your agenda relates to the subject of Income- 
tax. On this subject perhaps, I need only say that we, in Bengal, would like to 
participate in a share of what is paid by the commercial and industrial interests 
in this presidency. We feel that, as an industrial province, under the allocation 
of central and provincial finance, we are entitled to a larger share of the proceeds 
derived from industrial development in this presidency. 

Another matter, about which our opinion was asked during the year was in 
respect to the draft regulations under tno Indian Mines Act, prohibiting the 
employment of women in mines. The principle of the abolition of female labour 
underground was accepted by the Government of Bengal several years ago, but 
we consider that the date proposed by the Government of India, namely ist of 
July, 1929 docs not give sufficient opportunity to the interests concerned to adjust 
themselves to the new condition. 

The Government of such an industrial presidency as Bengal must naturally 
give close attention to the problems connected with Labour, and it is gratifying 
to note that since 1921, there has been a marked improvement in the relations 
between Capital and Labour. It is our duty to keep in close touch with labour 
organisations, and watch the relationship between employers and employees, 
and also to scrutinise carefully any new labour proposals coming ftom the 
Government of India. A new legislation has been passed, including the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, which appears to be functioning satisfactorily, and 
an Indian Trade Union Act based largely on the Trade Union legislation m 
Great Britain, has been introduced. This latter Act, passed in 1^26, carne into 
effect from this year, and now this presidency has a Registrar of Trade Unions, 
to guide, direct and to a certain degree, control the growth of the trade union 
movement. The atm of the Act is, by the adoption of the machinery of collective 
bargaining, to provide a means of avoiding strikes. This seems necessary in 
view of the fact that in Bengal, during the year 1926-275 ihe number of 
recorded strikes was 58, involving an estimated loss of about one and quarter 
million working days. The relationship between Capital and Labour in 
India is a subject which must be of exceptional interest to the business com¬ 
munities. At this moment great endeavours are being made to organise 
labour, the success of which must depend on the methods adopted in creat¬ 
ing these organisations. There is a natural anxiety that these organisations 
shall be based upon a belief that goodwill is the best foundation and not dis¬ 
trust and suspicion. The tendency of some leaders to produce a fating of 
hostility between the employers and employees is to be deprecated. Those who 
Jo that, arc not animated witn any desire to reach the goal by peaceful methods* 
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nt necessary for those who lead Labour in this country to study the 

iSnin ESfnd’^o-day, and not to rely too much “pon 
Af Tr ifie Union OTeamsers, ^vho appear to be out of toucn wn tne new 
Sir whi^ hhs arisen^n England. F^r years, England^,has suffered frorn 
Innumtrable and disastrous stoppages, the experience of which has sho\ra that 
the results obtained through strikes and lockouts are ruinous and calamitous to 
Ln corct^r No immediaW benefft is accrued, but rancour and bad 

feelintr are encendered. A new movement has been started in England, which 
looks fike succeeding and which would make the weapons of strikers 'ockouts 
Setf ln AeirXce, a machinery will be establisfied under which it should 
hft oosaible with reasonable goodwill, to settle disputes by amicable agreemen . 

r?nriX^s“siju.i? SKS -irrr T&^pi 

I thin^ the same policy applies in India. Intervention by the GOTerament m 
Sfrial dispute.^ Sho^uld be only as a last resort. ® 

determine how and when Government intervention should be made. 

C SlT a"so referred to the Statutory Commission which is coming to 
India shortly I like you, do not intend to dwell upon their visit to-day. You no 
St aSiate a/ you must do, the necessity of the Commission receiving all 
pMsible assistance frona the business and commercial communities in India. I 
feel tjuite sure that this assistance will be accorded. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 


i,^X)iscus8ion on Income-Tax Act. 

After the Governor’s address Mr. F. Clayton of the Karachi Chamber, moved 

^this*^AMociation is opposed to the recommendation of the Indmn 
Taxation Enquiry Committee for the raising of income-tax and 
for suoer-tax? In the opinion of the Association, these direct taxes are already 
too hfgh owing to their enhancement in War time, and the scale should he 
further steepened, until all other means of increasing the revenue have been 
exhausted. ^He referred to the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s proposals and 
said that they did not consider it desirable to ^But 

especially in view of the fact that these were being .;®“* 

what they did consider equitable was a moderate increase in the intermediate 
scales, they therefore, suggested that the 9 pies rate should fPP'X 
from Bs. lofioo to Rs. ij.oco, that the 12 pies rate 

Rs 20000 to Rs. 25,000, and that the 16 pies’rate should apply from Rs. 25.^ 
onwards. They also proposed making Rs. 30,000 the limit for super-tax, with a 
new rate of 6 pms an the first Rs. 20,000 or part thereof in excess 
His aiamber^felt strongly that some of the 2 ?'^® 

ment’s disposal of providing additional revenue, should be ®*P'®'^®^ 

fully tapped before an additional burden of this nature was thrown upon the 

^ '^ Sir Alexander Murray raised the question of the reduction of income-ta^ 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra pointed out that the Government of India 
at present So intention of proceeding with that 

ihe Taxation Enouirv Committee. If the Government desired to take action on 
that recommendation they would no doubt give the Mest considy ^ion to the 
views of the Karachi Chamber and the views of other Clwm^rs of OOTmerce, 
A reeards Sir Alexander Murray’s remarks he said that Sir Alexander knew 
that it would be years before they would possibly reach that stage. If a portion 
of these taxes went to the local government as suggested by His Excellency^ 
Governor, the central government must find some other means of making good 
tt,at shortage. The resolution was carried. 


misr/fy 



PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

2*—Sectecy of Income-Tax Returns. 

Mr F Clavton of the Karachi Chamber moved: *‘This Association re^rdS 
its strong* disaoproval of the suggestion of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 

of persons assessable to local profession taxes. In “P‘"'° imoortance and 

tion the secrecv of the income-tax returns is of paramount importance, ana 

&d be ItrTctl? preserved. He said that either this meeting Jiordd uphold 

the principle of secrecy as far as PO»S'We '« 

ment of individuals under the income-tax Act, or it must be 

the thin end of the wedge towards the crecv 

opinion of his chamber any departure from ® 

section 54 of the Indian Income-tax Act. ‘.ouThe oleseJved w 1 ^^^ 

It was fn line with the practice in England and shoud be preserved wun w 

utmost jealousy. Any departure from secrecy '»'f to Icld to 

for the provisions of section 54 generally, and was accordingly liable to leaa to 

Other similar dcr»artiires in the future. . r#*«rtlution 

C&US:rro 7 CoSrid "«cVrra«cntion of the Government of India 
before any action was taken in the matter. 

The resolution was unanimously accepted. 


3.—Liability of Non-Residents. 

Mr.C.E. Wood (Madras Chamber) moved; " With referent to Section 7 
sub-section (i) (c) of the Indian Income-Tax (Amendment 

this Association recommends to the Government that the amendmMt or the Act 
should follow the suggestions in para 6 of the Indian Tax^ion Enqulry Com¬ 
mittee’s report. He said that they were particularly concerned with section 4 * 
(i) of thc**Act under which a non-resident was taxable in the name of his agent 
y India in regard to all profits or gains accruing indirectly 

through or from any business connection or property in British 

The object of the proposed amendment was to provide against a non-resident, 
working through an agent, so arranging his prices to his Ind*^ agent that the 
bulk ofthe profit might accrue at the non-resident’s place of business outside 
India, and thereby be free of Indian tax, ^ 

Mr. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber) said that the Punjab ^ar^er of wm- 
merce received a letter from the Central Board of Revenue to the effect, that tlw 
basic principle of the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Bill was as much appli¬ 
cable to the profits of non residents, and that it was not intended to introduce any 

innovation. /...•• .*.•» 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the position of the Government of India in this 
matter was perfectly simple. This particular Bill h^ already been referr^ to a 
Select Ckimmittee and was therefore subjudicc. The representotm of the As^ 
ciated Chambers of Commerce would be able to place l»fore *“® 
views of the Associated Chamber of Commerce, ^® 

Select Committee, he would be able to place his case before ‘J** "* 1 ®’®- 

try to persuade them to accept the v'ews placed before the Confe«Me. jrae 

Government of India would have to listen to what the 

Select Committee had got to say on the question, tefore they could come to any 
conclusion with regard to any nnal action they desired to take. 

Sir Alexandra Murray, in supporting the resolution, 
was no change whatever in the statutory law between the Acts of 1919 and 19^0* 
The resolution was carried, 
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C E Wood of the Madras Chamber, moved “This Association reqT 
cne'Svern.^nt to amend Section 50 of the Income-tax Act 192^ ^ m toprovide 
for an extension the oeriod during which a refund may be allowed wuere aeiay 

has occurred in the United Kingdom.” the Madras Hitrh 

The resolution, he said, was the outcome of a reference t^o the 
Court by the Commissioner of Income-tax, Madras, at 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that no change in the existing Act was necessary. 

Tlie resolution was carried. 

4,—Provident Fund Benefits. 

Sir Tohn Belt (Bengal Chamber) moved the following resolution: “ This 

Assod ition urges upon the Government of India to recognise the inequity that 

icistrSeen^ the Catment of Government employees and the employees of 
firms! c^panfes and associations, with reference to the benefit ‘a 
provident funds; and recommends that the 

amended so as to extend i ts provis ons to all property constituted provident tunas. 

SngAe resolXn, Sir John said My feeling is that the ^vernment 
have never given any adequate answer to the demand of the mercantile commu- 

nitv that empfoyees of private firms should receive the same advanta;^s with re¬ 
gard to proSt fun?.S benefits as are enjoyed by the employees of Government. 
The onlv'obiections offered by the Government, so far, have been three in numb^ 

bi the first olTce^ have told us that the change embc^ied m the resolution 
would nec«sS^^^^ 

jifr* fn nrivilftces of th6 Act, In thc second place* tney say 

necessitate the setting up of a special ‘'‘"‘bority for this ^^etoe 

nlacc they sav it would require the amendment of the provisions ot tne 

eSas rLSons on the\ight, of creditors would be As I at 

C^npore, I see no difficulty whatever m amending the ' 

these objections; and more particularly so, when it is SnerUn fht 

and companies.^whose only provision for oW age,.'® remwinTthe 

from theit orovident funds, and with a view to removing luc 

impression that the Government desires to grant privileges own em- 

ploVes, which they withhold from the employees of private firms and companies. 

’Ivir. G. L. Winterbotham of the Bombay Chamber said that his Chamber felt 
ihit the Government should lollow the lines indicated by Sir Bastl Blackett. He 
suirursted that the-resolution should be so amended as to provide for the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee on which this association should be represented to examine 
all ftictfi hfcfnrft comitiif to a conclusion on the major point* ^ ^ 

Sir B N Mitra said that the position of the Government ot India in regard 
bir B. N. mura saiQ I » they had resumed actual consideration of 

L p^opSL rwchwa ' a^^^^ Chambers of Commerce at 

iMmeXsarOwnTOre -^ey were fot including certain provisions to prevent 
aniT wss^le ^asip?^ of the proposed enactment tecause the actual extension 
«frt,ip?nv!.t«it Fand Act •» business firms, might cause a 

fril:; ?s"‘oTSo/s! “Sa”"' 

pondence with Provincial Governments, and there the matter rested. 

The resolution was carried. 

c.—Suggestion for Board of Referees. 
c»«* Tnh« "Ttisii /’U#nf7a.l Chamber^ moved i ‘‘This Association, being appre» 

h.J«oj“S^Sibl?Xia%V"»» hi wJ„“.'.=S”S 

firms and companies, of the legislation 

Amendment Biliri 9 * 7 » desires to record us 0P‘“!9“>lfbat it is ‘bere 

should be introduced in the new Section 23-A, which Clause 4 o» w Bui proposes 
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;>4,0!,adS^o the Indian Income-tax Act of 1922, making it indisputably clear 
Ihg'^plication of the section shall be restricted to cases where an attempt 
has b^n made to evade taxation and (b) that decision as to whether or not 
there has been an intention to evade taxation shall he not with the in^me- 
tax officer but with a board of referees, consisting of an equal number of officials 
and non-officials, with a non-official chairman.” He said that lUo Bengal 
Chamber desired to make it clear that they had no wish to support the conti¬ 
nuation of a system which would make it possible for persons to evade paying 
incorae-taxwbo were justly liable to pay it. In all their communications with 
the Government the Chamber had made this point clear. But they considered_it 
essential that persons, firms and companies that were dealing tonestly 
income-tax authorities should not be harassed by the provisions of any bill in¬ 
troduced for the purpose of securing payment of income-ta.x from those who were 

evadmg (Bombay Chamber), while in full sympathy vvith the desire 

of the Government to secure payment of taxes, said that the legislation as it 
stoods was extremely dangerous to the interests of private companies, ne ptj^ 
feired that the proposed legislation 30 far as companies were concerne^ should 
not be proceeded with because there were insuperable dimculties that sto<^ m the 
way* He entirely agreed with the mover of the resolution that cverv safe-guard 
po 4 iblc should be included in this bill to prevent Government ‘nterference with 
the legitimate working of private companies. He supported the first part of the 
resolution, which appeared to him to be admirable. As 
Chamber was unable to support the proposal ^ 

of referees appeared to them to be impracticable and undesirable. He suggested 
an amendment that board of referees should be optional. Ttomh iu 

Mr. A. L, Carnegc (Upper India Chamber) supported the views of the Bombay 

Cbambe^ Mitra said that this matter was also aub«judice. The bill had been 
referred to a select committee. It would be the function of the representatives 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in the Select Committee or in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, to express the views of the Chamber. The Government at this 
stage would not commit itself in any way in the matter. 

^The motion was carried with an amendment in the second part of the resmu- 
tion to the eficct that the decision as to whether or not there had been an intention 
to evade taxation should rest with the High Court or at the option of the asscssee, 
with a board of referees consisting of an equal number of officials and non- 
officials with a non-official chairman. 

6.—Terminal Taxes. 

Mr. F. Clayton (Karachi Chamber) moved: “This Association urges upon 
the Government the necessity of expediting orders against the continuous ten¬ 
dency of municipalities to increase and expand terminal taxes which were uncon¬ 
ditionally condemned by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee as offencimg 
against all principles of taxation.*’ 

Sir B. N. Mitra pointed out that the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
liad recommended that the resources of local bodies snould be increased in some 

Mr^P. Mukerjee (Punjab Chamber) regretted that he could not support tlie 
resolution. Earlier in the day, Mr. Clayton had enunciated the principle that 
indirect Uxation was preferable to direct taxation. He did not understand how 
municipalities up-country were going to find revenue. He pointed out tl^t 
octroi had to be replaced by terminal tax with advantage m soae of the cities 
in the Punjab. He could not therefore be opposed to extension of terminal tax. 

The resolution was carried. The Conference was then adjourned till next day. 

C ALCU T T 2 Q T H D BC BMB&R 19 2 7, 

7*—Labour and Arbitration. 

On this day Mr. G. W. Chambers (Madras) moved a resolution that 
In view of the growing tendency of representatives of Indian labour to 
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_^tc increaiied State control of relationships between capital and labour, 

this Association desires explicitly to affirm that compulsory arbitration in indus¬ 
trial disputes is entirely wrong in principle and an unwarranted encroachment 
on the legally established status of employers. The question of compulsory 
settlement of strikes in public utility services is not included in the resolution.” 

Sir John BELL (Bengal) said it would be impossible to pass over this subject 
without making some reference to the feeling of alarm that had been created by 
the recent settlement, as a result of the direct intervention of Government, in 
what was known as the Kharagpur Workshops dispute. He criticised at length 
the Government of India’s last communique on the subject and asked : “ What 
is the position at the end of it all? Men who have refused to work are in the 
same position as if they had given their employer the loyal service to which the 
payment of their wages entitled him. This cannot but give encouragement to 
labour agitators who make it their business to create trouble between employers 
and employees, and who will regard the result of this strike as a iriumph for 
their methods. The inevitable remit must be the multiplication of labour dis¬ 
putes.’^ 

Sir B. N. MITRA said the Government of India had decided first to place in 
the Statute Book the Trade Union Bill before proceeding further with the Trades 
Disputes Bill. The latter Bill was now undergoing revision with reference to the 
various opinions which were sent up to the Government of India on it. It was 
not possible at this stage to state what form the modified Bill would take, or 
when the Government of India would decide to introduce it in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The provision to which exception was taken by certain Chambers of Com¬ 
merce was the one empowering, but not compelling, the Government, whenever 
any trade dispute arose, to refer it to a Dispute Board, not merely for the 
purpose of investigating but also for intervening to bring about a settleroenf. 
He admitted the word “settlement” in the provision of the old Bill was a bit 
unfortunate, but there was the word “may” in it. There was no compulsion. 
In any case, it did not compel the Government to refer any great dispute to the 
Disputes Board. That would involve compulsory arbitration. 

It was not his intention, the Hon. Member said, to commit the Government 
of India in any way in the matter. But there was a certain amount of misappre¬ 
hension about the original Draft Bill. Although the Government said that they 
did not want compulsory arbitration the Draft Bill itself savoured of it. It was 
quite pcssiblc, and indeed probable, that as a result of the various criticisms which 
they had received on their original Draft Bill, the Bill might be modified in 
certain respects, and when it would be placed before the Indian Legislature they 
would have the fullest opportunity of discussing all the provisions in the Bill. 

Proceeding, Sir B. In. Mitra said that Sir John Bell incidentally referred to 
the recent Kharagpur incident. The position of the Government in that par¬ 
ticular case had been brought out in the Government communique referred to 
by Sir John Bell It was apparent from the communique that the Government 
did not accept that these particular labourers were entitled to full ray during 
the period they were away from work, nor did they suggest anything which might 
be constru^ as conveying an indication that the payment of full wages for 
the period they stopped work was to be followed as a precedent. The Government 
explained that there were peculiar features in this case which made it necessary 
for the Government to concede the grant of full pay as a special case. 

Sir George RAINY, whose intervention in the Kharagpur dispute brought 
about the settlement, recalled at length the circumstances which led to the 
Government of India’s intervention, and said Government felt strongly that a 
pcsitkn had arisen in which only one course was open to them. The paramount 
ccnsidcraiicn was that it should be impossible for anyone to say that in their deal¬ 
ings With this matter the Government of India had been guilty of a breach of faith. 
For that reason, after consultation with the railway company, they announced 
the terms on which the men actually returned to work. 

1 should make it as clear as 1 possibly can that the decision of the Govern- 
mtot ot India was influenced by the consideration 1 have mentioned and by that 
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wv^sTderation only. They were fully conscious of the dangers but they held they 
were outweighed by the necessity, as it secerned to them, of avoiding any appear¬ 
ance of breach of faith.” 

Concluding, Sir George declared: The question at issue is the grant of 
full pay for a period during which the men have refused to work. Hie uovern- 
ment of India are fully conscious of the dangers which may arise if the genera 
impression is created that a refusal to work will not be follovved by the natural 
and obvious consequences. Their view is that the principle that work and pay 
should eo together is entirely sound and is not indeed seriously in dispute, and 
in view of what has occurred at Kharagpur it will be all the more necessaiw in 
future to refuse any concessions which would tend to confirm any misapprehen¬ 
sion that may already exist. The resolution was carried. 

8,'—Banking in India. 

Mr. H. C. Edmondson, Bengal Chamber, moved that. 

This Association urges on the Government the advisability of holding, at 
an early date, an examination into the banking in India, with a view to steps 

being talcen to regulate banks, and banking business in this country. ’ 

He said that they had all heard a great deal lately about developing the 
banking habit. It was, however, very hard to teach this habit unless there was 
a feeling of confidence among the pupils whom they desired to teach. 

It was impossible to pretend tnat confidence existed. While he was prepared 
to admit that the deposits of the principal Indian Joint Stock Banks had,^ during 
the last 15 years, greatly increased and that this tended to show that with their 
encouragement the banking habit could be developed, he would say that the 
number of pitfalls, into which a depositor could fall, were stupendous and one 
had only to watch the issue of any commercial paper to see the number of small 
banks which were registered each montli. 

Mr. P. MUKERjEE, Punjab Chamber, expressed his regret that he was 
unable to second his support to the resolution as it stood. He suggested the 
following amendment: . 

“ This Association urges on the Government the advisability of holding, at 
an early date, an examination into banking in India, with a view to steps being 
taken to improve and expand, if necessary, and to regulate and control banks, 
and banking business, in this country.” 

Speaking in support of the resolution Sir Leslie HUDSON, of the Bombay 
Chamber, said that it was most important that the legislation regulating banks 
and banking business in India should be introduced, as early as possible, pro¬ 
vided satisfactory legislation could be obtained* Small institutions calling them¬ 
selves banks had been springing up all over the country in recent times, at a 
rate that was not generally realiscS. Too often they were inaugurated in the 
private interests of promoters for the collection of deposits from unsuspecting 
persons for employment in their business, or tor other purposes. 

Sir B. N. MITRA said that the Government was of the opinion that it was 
premature, at the movement, to hold such an inquiry as the nature of such an 
inquiry was such that the Government did not want to arrive at premature 
conclusions. , 

It might be desirable to appoint either one or two experts separately, or in 
conjunction, to examine the subject or to appoint something in the nature of a 
committee, or even to appoint a committee which was not in itself expert. 

Tlie amendment was carried. 

9.—Import Duty Assessment. 

Mr. H. F. Bateman, Bengal Chamber, then moved that 
“ This Association is of opinion that eflFect should be given, at an early 
date, to the recotnmer.dation of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee for 
alterations to the system of assessment of import duty, under section 30(A) 
of the Sea Cusiomt Act, so as to secure that the basis of assessment will 
normally be by invoice price, plus cost of freight#'' 
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10 . —Piecftgoods Admixtures. 

Sii' Leslie Hudson (Bombay) moved that: 

“ In order to do away with the present complicated method of calcu¬ 
lating for purposes of assessment to duty the percentage of more highly 
taxed material contained in fabric, this Association recommends to the 
Government of India that the import duty on all pieoogoods containing an 
admixture of artificial silk and cotton should be levied at a rate of 11 per 
cent, ad-valorem. Similarly, the import duty on admixtures of wool and 
artificial silk, or wool and cotton, should be 15 per cent, and on silk admix¬ 
tures 20 per cent.'* The resolution was carried. 

11 . —Tariff Schedule Changes. 

** This Association records its disapproval of the action of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in making changes in the headings of the Import Tariff 
Schedule without previously consulting importers likely to be alfeoted by 
such changes, and recommends that in future when changes in tariff head¬ 
ings are under contemplation Chambers Conimeroe and other bodies inter¬ 
ested should be consulted by the Central Government before such changes 
are brought into effect." 

12 . —Insolvency Act Working. 

Mr, J. G. Ryan (Upper India) moved : — 

" This Association considers that opinions recently elicited from various 
Chambers of Commerce in regard to the working of the Provincial Insol¬ 
vency Act have shown conclusively the need for amendment, not only of 
the Provincial Act but also of the Presidency Town Insolvency Act. The 
Association accordingly recommends to Government that early steps be taken 
in the dirootioD of amending and unifying the law of insolvency in India, 
particularly with a view to improving the existing procedure regarding the 
appointment and control of official receivers or assignees." 

Ho emphasised that the main complaint oentted round the subject of 
the receiver. The moat important recommendation of the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee was that official receivers should be supervised by Government in the 
same way as the Board of Trade supervised the work of the official receiver 
in England. The resolution urged not only the amendment but a modification 
of the law of insolvency in India. The resolution was carried. 

31.—Documents as Evidence. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay) moved that: 

** This Association is of opinion (l) that the law of evidence should be so 
amended that such commercial documents as are accepted as prima facia 
correct in commoroial circles may be admitted in evidence without formal 
proof ; ( 2 ) that this amendment be effected by the introduction of a separate 
Act on the analogy of the Bankers Books Evidence Act 1891 (XVIII of 1891), 
which should contain inter alia a provision by which the Court can take evi¬ 
dence whether any particular document is, by the custom of merchants in 
a particular trade or locality, recognised as proof of the facts contained in it ; 

( 3 ; that the term commeroiai documents be held to include (A) documents 
which are universaDy recognised amongst merchanta as proof of particular 
facts and which may be declared by notification to be ‘ commercial documents,' 

(B) such doobments as may be shown in evidence taken in accordance with ( 2 ) 
to be recognised by the custom of merohants in a particular trade or locality 
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lof of fact# contained in them, (C) such documenta as the parties have 


hy agreement undertaken to Mcept. ^ ^ o t tv. 

Sir John Bell (Bengal) moved as an amendment that para 2 of the 

resolution be omitted altogether and that for sub-clause (B) of pam (S; the 

following be substituted: (A) such documents »« «« 

Chamber of Commerce prescribed for the purpose in The Gazette of India. 

The amended resolution was carried. 


14.—Loading of Vessels. 

Mr. A. R. Leishman (Chittagong) moved n 

“This Association deprecates the notification issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, against the advice of local knowledge and interests, reducing 
the period in which vessels may load to Indian summer marks in Indian 
watdrsj and roquosts that it bs withdrawn*^ Tho resolution v^aa carriodt 


16.—Trunk Lino Telephones. 

Mr. W. Roberts (Northern India) moved that 

“ This Association is of opinion that the development of the use of the 
trunk line telephone service is seriously hampered by the delay frequently 
experienced in getting calls put through, and requests Government to lake 
measures to remedy this difficulty and render the trunk lines a dependable 
service to business houses." 

Mr. H. A. Sams. Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, said that 
so far as tbe Telephone Branch of his Department was oonoerned. the Govern¬ 
ment official was as much a subscriber as any firm or private individual. It 
was not a fact that Government trunk calls got priority over private calls. 
The only exception was in the case of ** clear the line ' calls, which could 
only be sent by a few officials. The speaker assured the Conference that ha 
should have the matter regarding delay carefully investigated and wodd try 
his best to effect an improvement. The resolution was carried. 


16.—Mining Development. 

Mr. Q. L. Wintorbotham (Bombay and Burma) moved that: 

"This Association is of opinion that any proposal to secure additional 
revenue from time-expired mining concessions by disposing of them under 
tbe system of auction or tender than is at present derived from them is 
contrary to the best interests of the country; (b) that this Assooiation views 
with apprehension the apparent tendency in recent Government proposals to 
look upon the mineral development of India as a suitable object for increased 
taxation and to with-hold from it tbe fundamental support necessary for all 
capital investment in mining ventures, namely, security of tenure. In 
support, therefore, of tbe unanimously expressed views of tbe Cbambece of 
Commerce throughout India, this Assooiation resolves to recommend to 
Government that the policy with respect to minerals which will bring the 
greatest ultimate benefit to India lies in attracting capital for the develop¬ 
ment of the mineral resources of the country by guaranteeing security of 
tenure to concession holders and by establishing the cost of mineral conces¬ 
sions and rates of royalty on minerals at a nominal figure.’ 

The resolution was carried. 



India in the Brusselis Congress. 

The followiog Is the report of the International Congreas against im* 
perialism held at Bruaaella from tho 10th to the 15th February 1927 and 
Bubmittcd by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru to the AlMndia Congress Committee 

In eoGopJjBDce with the resoloMon of the Nationsl Congrees paBsed at Oanbati, appoint* 
ing me their representative at the International Gongress againet ItnperialiBm, t had the 
honour to attend the BOBsions of this International Congress and to take part in its 
pioo«}edingB, 

The Brussels Congress, regarded from any point of view, was an event of 6 r^t class 
Importance and H is likely to have far-reaching results. The Baglish prase, so far as I 
am aware, has given little or no pnblioity to it, with the exception of some labour organa. 
The continental press gave some more pnblioity, bnt even hero more or less aathfaotory 
reports were confined to the labour papers. This was not surprlaiog as it is the deliberate 
policy of the big capitalist newspapers in the West to suppress and ignore such happen¬ 
ings. Qaite a large number of press correspondents, including represyntativos of some 
1m|)ortant news agencies, were present at the public sessions ol the Ooagress, but either 
their messages were suppressed or they themselves did not send any proper reports. 

The suocess and the representative oharaoter of the Congress reflect great credit on 
the organisers. It is ao easy task to hold the first sessions of any Congress or to statt a 
new organisation. The task becomes far more difficult if the Congress or organisation is 
meant to be luteruational with world-wide ramifications. But no amount of orgaoisation 
could have made the Brussels Congress the snooess it andoabtedly was if it had not 
supplied a real want. Any one present at the Congress could not help thinking that the 
Congress was hut the ontwaid symbol of the intense desire for mutual oo operatiou which 
bad taken possession of the oppressed and the exploited all over the world. The idea of 
the Congress once started was eagerly welcomed and people came long distances to attend 
It. Many of the delegatee from Sooth America and South Africa had, ! am told, to raise 
snbscriptjons, to which even the poor contributed, to enable them to come to Bru^^ela. 
This was an impressive fact and it naturally made one feel that whatever the future of 
the organisation whioli the Brussels Congress has created might be, same such international 
organisation is bound to coma in the near future, 

A popular iuteruatiuual Gougress has seldom a very representative obaractor, but 
under the circumstances, the Brussels Congress can be considered t 9 be very representa¬ 
tive both ol the countries being exploited and oppressed by others and of workers* organi¬ 
sations. The list of organisations and deJegafes which I attach to this report will give 
some idea of the representative character of the Congress. This list is not quite correct 
as some people who are mentioned did not come and others who are n>t mentioned came. 
The strongest delegation was that of China, the head of the delegation bdng a membir 
of the Executive of the Kuo Mia Ting, the Chinese National Party, which controls the 
National Covernmeut. Both the northern and souiheru national armies s mt one of their 
generals, and the Ohinete labour organisations ha*I SRveral delegates. There were a 
number of Indians present repreacatiag atodents or local organisations in Barope bat 
although some of them were very able and helpful, they could hardly bo said to represent 
India, The fact, however, that the Indian National Ojugress was offioially represented 
made the Indian representation important and weighty, in spite of failings of the r^presen- 
tative in qmetion. Egypt, Persia, Syria, the Dutch East Indies, Annam, Korea, Moroco > 
French North Africa (both Arab and Nt^gro), South Africa (both N^gro and White labouf)* 
United States (Negroes and White representHtives of the minority movements), Mexico 
and the States of Central and South America, were some ot the connrries represented. 
The European countries sent labours, many ol them famous In the ranks of socialism! 
England sent a number of leaders of the left wing of the labour movement, among them 
being George Lansbury, M. P,, Vice-Chairman of the Labour Party, A. Fenner Brwskway 
Secretary of the Independent Labour Party, S. 0. Davies of the Executive of the Miners^ 
Ferleratinn, John Becket, M, P., Bilen Wilkinson, M, P., Harry Pollit, U. Bridgeman 
Arthur MoHannes and Helen Crawford, There were, besides, some men of note iu literal 
tare, like Honri Barbosse and Toller, the German dramatist. Messages of good wiU were 
received from a large number of people among them bolug Mr. Gandhi, Eiasteln and 
Homain Bollaod, 
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an Indian ft was exceedingly interesting to meet the variow typos ot humanity 
teprosented in the Congress, The Chinese wore most of them very yonng am! full of 
energy and enthusiasm, their leading delegate being aptly described by a local paper as 
pimcti^ing ^*Jgsyiuxjcy0UX (fun M/anf gt 0 nne'\ The traditional notion of tho placid and 
tranquil Chinese received a rndo shock, and one was confronted with a group of persons, 
with little of the subtleties of the hardened intclleotual but with a great deal of driving 
force and a desire to fill the pictnre, China, of couree, owing to oircamstancos, did All 
the picture, I suppose the Chinese representatives were the natural products of a revolu¬ 
tion and I was led regretfully to wish that we fn India might also develop some of thla 
energy and driving fqroe, at tha expense, if need bo, of some of oar intellectuality* 

The Indonesians, ohitfly from Java, were even m:>re interesting for us. They were 
Moslems but even their names were partly derived from Sanskrit, Many ot them bore a 
striking resemblance to tUa higher caste Hindus, and their customs, they told .us, were 
still largely Hindu in origin. There are many Buddhists in Indonesia and we were gliiu! 
to learn that the relations between tho Moslems and the Buddhists were uniformly gootl 
and both of them worked together for the independence of their country. 

The Kegroes present varied from the darkest black to every shade of brown. There 
were able men among them full of eloquence and energy, but they bore traces of the 
terrible martyrdom which their race has suffered, more perhaps than any other people. 
Listening to their ban owing tale of suffering and their present unhappy condition one lolt 
that the obstacles in their way were greater than any which other straggling peoples had 
to face and that full freedom would come to them only with the emancipation of all the 
peoples of the world. 

The Arabs from Syria ami North Africa wore very different. Typical Aghting men, 
who noderstood independence and Aghting for it and oared for little else, and were wholly 
untainted v?lth the slave mentality of more intelleotual races. 

The people from Latin America, dark as the Northern Indian, were again a different 
and interesting type. Most of us, specially from Asia, were wholly Ignorant of the 
problems of South America, and of how the rising imperialism of the United States, with 
its tremendous resources and its immunity from outside attack, is gradnally taking a 
strange hold of Oantral and South America. Bat we are not likely to remain ignorant 
much longer; for the great problem of the near future will be American Imperialism, even 
more than British Imperialism, which appears to have had its day and Is ornmbllng fast. 
Or, it may be, and all indications point to it, that the two will unite together in an endeavour 
to create a powerful Anglo-Saxon block to dominate the world. 

It was this bogey of the United States and the fear that they might not be able to 
stand up against them unaided, that drove them to seek for help from outside. So far, 
the weakness of Latin America has been the want of unity. Each state quarrels with 
the ether and often within the states also there is disunion, asaally fomented by the United 
States. An intar-isting and instructive outcome of th^ Brussels Congress was tha aohiuve* 
meat of unity between the delegates of the varions South American States. This unity 
was on paper only but it is probably the herald of a closer union of the States against 
their bullying neighbour of the North. 

The South African Trade Union Oongrt^es of white workers sent a representative and 
so also did the Natal Native Council—a Negro organisation. In theso days of race 
hatred in South Africa and the ill-treatment of Indians, it was pleasing to hear the 
representative of white workers giving expression to the most advanced opinions on the 
equality of races and of workers of all races. The Negro and the white man jointly 
represented the South African workers and they worked togother in the Congress. 

The Congress held its sessions in the Egmont Palace In Brussels—a nne old building 
lent by the Belgian Government. The public sessions brgan on the 1 0 th February. Pre- 
Umiuaiy inforraal meetings of such delegates as had arrived were, however, held on the 
7 th and 8th February. I arrived in Brussels on the evening of the 6th B*ebraary and 
took part in all these informal meetings. On the 9 th February representatives of the 
Belgian and foreign press were invited and a few delegates representing different oonutriei 
made statements to them about the Congress and what they ex|)ected it to do. I am 
sending separately a copy of the statement 1 made on this occasion. 

1 was a member of the Praesidiom—-the presiding Committee or Snbjeots Committee 
of the Congress. This used to meet daily before the Congress and decide on the agenda 
for the session. I am sending separately a copy of the general agenda from which it wiU 
be noticed that there were six main divisions of the work. These were 

1 . Opening adtlresses. 

2 . fmperialism and its couaeqnences in the colonial and seiQicolonial countries. 

a. Imperialism and the danger of wars, 
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Oo-opera‘;loii betweea the national liberation moveraentg in oppresflod oountrlos 
and the labour and anti-iraperialist nrovemcnta in imperialittt countrieg. 

6 . Co-ordination o! the national emat^cipation movements with the labour moYC- 
ments of ail countries, colonial as well as imperialist. 

6 . BslabliBbrncnt of a permanent world-wide organissation linking up all forces 
against imperialism ani colonial oppression. 

The word colonial hero is used in a wide sense, as is osually done on the continent, 
and Inolodes India and other countries under alien rule or occupation. It will be noticed 
that the different heads of the agenda somewhat overlap. The procedure adopted was 
to have genera! speecheg delivered by prominent people under each b(«d and then to have 
special resolutions tacked on to them. On the first day I was one of the persons who 
delivered the opening addresses. The official languages of the Congress were French, 
Boglish and Gorman, Every speech given in any of ihes** languages was usually 
translated into the other two, though the German tranglation was sometimes dispensed 
with. Among the other languagog used were Arabic and Chinese, An attempt to 
speak in Hebr«5W was stopped, partly for lack of time and partly because few, if any, 
would have understood it. The oral translations were good and rapid and the general 
arrangements for taking down verbatim reports and reproducing them in three langn- 
ages were also satisfactory. It must be remembered however in reading the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Congress that the translations are nut always accnrafce and many of the 
resolutions and manifestos were originally drafted in a different language. 

Bach leesion of the Congress usually had a different president, supported by two 
others on either side of him. Most of the headg of delegations bad thus a chance of 
presiding and on one occasion I was the president. The more or less permanent president 
of the Praesidium and the Congress wag Edo Fimmen. a prominent labour leader of 
Holland and Secretary of tho International Transport Workers. 

I might mention here that among the dags put up in the hall where the Congress wag 
held was our national flag— white, green and reii. The dtarkha could not easily be re¬ 
produced in the short time we bad. There were also big charts to show the prevalence 
of famines in India duting tho last hundred years and more ; and a striking one showing 
tho way Indian troops had been used in various parts of the world to conquer or oppress 
other peoples and fight tho battles of British Imperialism, 

The principal objects of ‘ the Congress, as disclosed in the agenda, were to bring about 
co-operation between the different national liberation movements and a co-ordination 
Ijetweeii such movements and the labour movements of various countries. This presup- 
poses that there is a great deal in common not only between the national movements but 
also between them and the workers’ struggle for emancipation. The former appears 
obvious enough, though it often happens tlmt when an oppressed country achieves freedom 
it becomes in its turn an aggressor and an oppressor of oihera A narrow nationalism 
frequently fights another narrow nationalism when their interests conflict, but both 
are of the same genns and equally likely to develop into aggressive imperialism, if an 
opportunity occurs. But this conflict cannot occur between two oppressed nations, unless 
one of them is utilistni, as India has been so often in the past, by the Imperialist aggressor 
to oppress another. The second supposition however raises deeper problems. Are the 
interests of the workers in other countries thw same as our national interests ? 

There is a growing belief in labour circles In England and the rest of the world that 
the exploitation of a subject people does not greatly benefit ike labouring classes of the 
country which exploits* The only persons who really bcn''fit are a small group of capitalists 
and but for the system which gives so much power to this little group there would be 
vcjy few causes of friction between the work^^rs of different countries. It k not for me 
to say how fat this contention la correct. But there Ciin be no doubt that advanced 
labour opinion at present is distinctly opposed to the exploitation of another country as 
it believes that it ultimately results in a retluction in their own wages in the home country 
and in the lowering of their standards. Th#‘y feel that the safest way to protect them¬ 
selves is to try to better the condition of the worker in tho exploited country. Obvious 
poesibilitics of conflict in interest are when the exploited country boycotts the goods of 
a country as this necessarily results in increasing the unemployment of workers in the 
latter country. In regard to this the example of China is instructive and much to the 
point. The Canton Government, as Is well known, carried on an intensive boycott of 
British gootis and with such success llmt the great British commercial centre of Hongkong 
was nearly ruined and could only be kept going by means of large grants from the British 
exchequer. Tho great strength of China to-day is this power of economic boycott which 
has placed the British in an extraordinarily difficult position from which they are unable 
to extricate themselves, The Chinese boycott has done great injury to British trade and 
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added to uneu3 ploy meat in Bnglaiid. But ho far as 1 am avare, ao protest 
has eTer been made by Briliab Labour, It Is apparently rec30gniBed by them that the 
Chinese, under the oircomfitanoffs, had a right to boycott, Indeed instead of protesting, 
Biitish Labour has during the present crisis given a magnificent demonstration of sob• 
darity with the Chinese national mov« m«nt and has enc/ceeded largely in toning down 
the aggresslye policy of the British Govemment, Partly this is due to the recognition 
that the Chinese movement has as its baelo p-ogramme the emancipation of the p<»awnis 
and labourers. According to vthis principle there appears to bo no reason why outside 
labour should have the right to object to a boycott of Ijaucashirn or other British gootlB 
which the Indian national movement may carry on. ,If, however, the Indian movement 
is rnn in the interests of vested interests and capitalism only, then of course there is llttl#» 
common ground between it and the workers* movements elsewhere. It might xesult, 
Indeed, in the achievement of some measnre of political liberty and a change in the poop e 
who exploit either by themselves or together with foreign exploiters. Bub if the Indian ^ 
national movement concerns itself with the economic liberty of the masses as well as 
political liberty then the causes of friction with similar movements elsewhere ought to be 
lew. As I understand the national movement in India is essentially one for tho oman- 
cipation of the masses and I see nodiOjcoliy therefore in Its co-operating willingly with 
similar movements in other parts of the world. 

The problem of China naturally dominated the Braaaels C mgress and many of the 
rcsoJntions were directly or indirectly connected with it. Next camo India. As, owing 
to Jack of time, some resolutions relating to other countries could nob be taken up, there 
were a few protests and it was stated, though with all gtmtlenesft, that the Oongress was 
proceeding as If it was almost an Indo-Ohicese on ). But there was no real objflctlbii to 
the prominence given to China and partly to India as everybody appeared to be con¬ 
vinced that the coming tuccm of China would soon be followed by tho success of India 
and the aohieveraent of full freedom by these two countries would be a very great step 
forward in the emancipation of all oppressed people, 

Indians were specially interested in four resolutions of the (Xmgress, The first one 
related to India alone aud was drafted by us. It ran as follows ; 

This Congn fis accords its warm support to the Indian national movement for the 
complete freedom of India and is of opinion that the liberation of India from foreign domi¬ 
nation and all kinds of exploitation is an csseotial step in the foil emancipation of the 
peoples of the world. 

This Congress trusts that the peoples and workers of other countries will fully co* 
operate in this task and will specially take clTectivo steps to prevcttt the despatch of 
foreign troops to India and the retention of an army of occupation in that country. 

**Tbl8 Congress further trusts that the Indian national movement will base its pro* 
gramme on the full emancipation of the peasants and workers of India, without which 
there can be no real freedom, and will co-opei’ate with the movements for emancipation 
in other parts of the world*’. 

This resolution requires no comment, X may point out however that stress has been 
laid iu il on the neoesfity lor the removal of the British army of occupation. Daring the 
Congress frequent mention was made to troops being sent to China and strong objection 
was taken to it. We pointed out that India had always to put up with an alien army 
of occupation and fresh contiogeuis were continually being sent. The principle of China 
applied in its entirety, and in an even stronger measure, to India and similar steps should 
be taken, wherever possible, for.tho removal of this army of occupation from India. 

Our second resolution was a joint declaration of the Indian and Chinese delegates 
and formed a kind of introtluction to the third, both the Chinese delegates and we felt 
it to be fitting to place on record our ancient intimate association from th^ days when the 
message of social emancipation which Qautama gave found such a ready welcome iu <)h!n<i, 
and Chinese pilgrims and scholars car.e to India to learn of her wisdom, to the unhappy 
interruption of this intercourse at the beginning of British domination in India. The 
declaration runs as follows 

The Indian and Chinese delegates make the following joint declaration ; 

For more than three thousand years the people of India and China were united by 
the most intimate cultural ties. From the days of Budha to the end of the aiughal period 
and the beginning of British domination in India this friendly intercour.^ continued 
uninterrupted. - 

After the Bast India Company bad by intrigue and force, secured its firm hold on 
the greater part of India, the Knglish began looking for new sources of revenue and new 
markets. They not only introduced poppy cultivation into areas where food bad prevl- 
ouaiy been grown, but also tbrmt indian opium on the unwilling Chinese people by force 
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If, Since that infamouB Opinm War of 1840 * 18 { 14 . Indian meroenary troops batro 
been sent again to China in aop^rt of British capitalist brigandage in that conntry. For 
87 years Indian troops have been permanently stationed as policemen in Hongkong, 
Bbangbai, etc. Time and again they have been nted to shoot down Chinese workers and 
have thus created ill-will in China against the people of India. Even as we make this 
declaration, Indian troopa.are again on thoir way to China in an attempt to crush the 
Chinese revolntion. 

With the strengthening of British imperialism, India was cut off more and more 
from intercoorse with Chins, and in their cnltnral and intellectual isolation, the Indian 
people have now become completely ignorant of the condition of China. 

It is this extreme ignorance that makes it difficult to*day to organise effective means 
of preventing India’s money and man-power from being used for the enalavement of the 
Chinese people. We think it urgent and essential that active propaganda should be 
'carried on in India to educate the people regarding China and to arouse them to the 
necessity of immediate action. We must now resume the ancient personal, cultural and 
political relations between the two peoples. British imperialism wbxch in the past has 
kept ns apart and done ns so much injury, is now the very force that is nniting us in a 
common endeavour to overthrow it. 

We trust that tbe leaders of the Indian movement will do all in their power to co¬ 
ordinate their struggle with that of tbe Chinese people so tiiat by simaltanconly engaging 
British imperialism on two of its most vital fronts, China may receive active support in 
her present sirugglo and tbe hoal victory of both people may be secured. 

The third resolution was a signed declaration of the British, Indian and Chinese 
delegates, Wesugg^^sted to tbe British delegates that as their country was the chief 
sinner both in regard to India and China it would be desirable if they prepared a state¬ 
ment ae to what they proposed doing. They therefore prepared this declaration. It was 
entirely their draft, except for one or two verbal changes. Both the Ohlmse and Indian 
delegates accepted this. It is possible that we might have drafted it in a slightly different 
way or preferred minor aUerations, But we recognised that it was a courageous declara¬ 
tion and that it laid down an effective line of action, even in regard to India, and we 
decided to leave it in tbe form given to it by the British delegates. This declaration was 
signed by all the British delegates present, by H. Lian of the Executive Council of tbe 
Kuo Min Tang and by mo. It was placed before tbe Congress by John Becket, M. P, 
and George Lansbarji M. P. also spoke. The declaration ran as follows : 

We, tbe undersigned, British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that the task 
of all working-class forces in Imperialist countries is: 

1, To light for lull emancipation side by side with tbe national forces in oppressed 
oonntriet^in order to seonre complete lnd»<pon(!cnoe wherever such national forces so desire. 

2, To oppose all forms of coercion against colonial peoples. 

8. To vote against all credits, naval, military and air for tbe maintenanoo of armed 
forces to be need against oppresseil nations. 

4 . To expose the horrors of Imperialism to tbe civil and military populations. 

5. To expose imperialistic policy, in the light of the working-olasa struggle for 
freedom. 

In Relation to tbe Immediate Situation in China. 

1. We demand tbe immediate withdrawal of all timed forces from Chinese territory 
and waters. 

2. We urge the need of direct action, including strikes and tbe imposition of tbe 
embargo to prevent movements of munitions and troops either to India or China and from 
India to China. 

8. That estimates relating either to warlike preparations or to war shall be voted 
against. 

4. That in the event of armed intervention or open war every effort shall be made 
within the Labour movement to use every weapon possible in the woiking-class struggle 
to prevent hostilitioi. 

8. We demand tbe uccondilional recognition of tbe Nationalist Ooveroment, tbe 
abolition of the unequal treaties and of extra-territorial rights and the surrender of 
foreign conoesstone. 

6. Finally, in the interests of the Trade Union and Labour Movements in Britain, 
India and China we pledge ourselves to work for their immediate, close and active co¬ 
operation. 

Otorge Lansbury, M. P.; A. Fenner Brekway ; Sicretaiy, Independent Labour party. 
B, Q* Bavles; Member of the Executive of tbe Miner’s Federation of Great Britain 
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M. P.; BlJen Wilkinson, M. P,; Hariry PolJitt; E. Bridgeman; Arthur 
rcManus ; Heh n Crawford ; William Rust ; J. Btokos ; H. Liao ; Jawaharlal Nohru. 

It will be noticed that the first part of the resolution applies specially to Itulla and 
danse ^ of the second part has also an Important reference to India. The declaration aa 
a whole refers to the duty of working-class forces in Imperialist coantries/’ which so far 
aa the signatories are concerned, means Great Britain, 1 should like to draw speoial atten¬ 
tion to danse I of the first part in which the signatories declare that they would fight 
for full nuancipation side by side with the national forces in oppressed countries, in order 
to secure complete independence wherever such national forces so desire ” ; to clause 8 ** to 
vote against all credits, military, naval and air for the maintenance of armed forces to bo 
used against oppressed nations j to clause 4 that they would carry on anti-imperialliit 
propaganda even in the soldiery and to clause 2 of part 2 where direct action and strikes 
are recommended to prevent movements oi monitions and troops to India and China in 
case of war. 

This dealaration was sent by cable, at the special desire of the Congress, by the presi¬ 
dent, Kdo Fimmen, to the president of the Indian National Congress and the National 
Government of China. I trust the A, I. 0 . C. will approve of it. The resolntlon lays down 
a very clear and definite and advanced policy for British labour and it should be welcomed. 
But it should be borne in mind that it only binds the signatories and certainly does not 
yet represent the majority opinion in British Labour. 

The fonrth resolution in which the Indian delegates were intcresbid was about 
Mesopotamia, ^\e felt that as no delegate from Mesopotamia was present and as Indian 
truopa had conquered and stationed in Mesopotamia, and a large number of Indian clerks 
and employeeb were taking part in the exploitation of the country, it was up to us to 
dtmand the recall of the army of occupation and to say that we wished to be no parties 
to this Imperialist adventure, even though we might profit a litJe from tho drippings of 
British exploitation. 

There were a number of other resolutions not directly concerned with India. Many 
others could not be considered for lack of time, much to the regret of tlelcgat^ from tho 
countries concerned. Some long manifestos were bnrrjedly passed by the Congress at its 
last sessions when there was little time to consider them in detail. 

Finally a permanent organisation was formed. The fiaesidium, with some altera¬ 
tions. was made into the General Connoil of the Ijeagne, A list of members of this Ck>Qncii 
is sent separately. There arc five honorary presidents of the Council and in order to show 
honour to India 1 was inclodeci in these five. The others are Binitoin, Eomaia Rolland, 
Madame Sun Tat Sen and George Lansbury. The Council has an executive of 9 members 
with four Bubstituie members, who can always attend and a<tvife, and can vote when any 
of tbs regular members are absent. It was proposed to have me as one of three secreta¬ 
ries bat I pointed out that this was absurd as 1 could not even attend meet lags from 
India. Thereupon I was not made secretary but in spite of the same objection I was 
made a member of the Exeontive Committee. There are three B.^creraHes; Qibarti, a 
Hungarian and a capable linguist and organiser, who has so far been in charge of the 
work; Liao, a Chinaman, usually resident in Berlin; and Beugbor, a negro from the 
French African Colonies but resident in Paris. lAnsbury is to be Chairman of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee and Edo Fimmen the Vice-Chairman. The office will be in Paris hat for 
some months it will continue in Berlin. 

Under the constitution as adopted the organisations that sent delegates can hi con¬ 
sidered as oonstitnent or associated bodies and they are expected to ooutribute to the 
funds of the League having regard to their strength of mcml)ership and fiuauclal position. 
It is of course open to any such organisation to refuse to be associated should it so desire. 
The Indian National Congress can thus for the present be considered an associated body. 
1 trust the A. I, 0 . will continue this association and will take full advantage of it. 
The advantage of such association appear to me te be great and the disadvantages Incon¬ 
siderable. Among the sdvantases are the opportunities to keep in touch with many 
Asiatic and other countries with problems not dissimilar to ours, and the use of the League 
as a very efficient organ for giving any publicity that we many desire. During the past 
few years the Indian Congress and the A. I. C. C, have frequently discussed the question 
of foreign propaganda and publicity and have expressed a wish that something should be 
done. But for obvious reasons nothing much has been or could be done. Our resources in 
men and money are limited add modem publicity requires vast sums which we certainly 
cannot spare. Our contention baa been in (be past that the best propaganda outside is 
rfirctive action in (be country which will compel attention. This bolds good to-day and 
will continue to hold good. But if we can take advantage of anotlier organisation to do 
the outikle work for us efficiently without onr spending mneh money or energy over it| 
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_ to be no lenson why wo ebould not. avail oursclveB of It, But apart froif 

publicity, the important consiricrailon ia the contacts which we can develop, 
thfoogb the Xjeagtte, with other national movements. There is yet another conaideiation 
to be borne in mind. The League against Impftriaiism is an infant to-day and its future 
cannot be prophesied. But it is a sturdy infant with great possibilities of growtb. As 
many speakers at BrusBels pointed out it has the germs in it of developing into a real 
League of Nations of Peoples, a truer one than the League of Governments which sits at 
Geneva, This may hr an exaggerated notion at present but it is not wholly baseless and 
it is to the interest of the Indian Congress to be associated with an organifatiou which 
might play r. big role in the future, U Is clear of course that any association with the 
.League does not limit in any way the freedom of activity of our Congiesa. 

I feel that whatever our internal politics might bo we cannot, incur own iuterests 
and in the interests of the rest of the world, afford to remain isolated from the great 
movements and forces which are shaping the fut ure. Practically our sole contact with the 
outside world is through England and the English language. This gives us a very one¬ 
sided and Bometimes a perverted outlook on foreign aflfalra. We must therefore welcome 
all oportanifcief ot developing contacts with other countries and movements. We are 
today facing a orifils in China and It is rumoured that the British Cabinet intends to 
break off all reiatioua with Itnseia, I cannot say what the outcome of tbeao crises will 
bo hut everyone knows that war is a possibility, A war between England and China must 
allecfc India deeply, in more ways than one, and n war between England and Russia will 
not be a far away affair for us but will be fought at our very doorstep and within sound 
of our ears, and with Indian blood and treasure. We cannot ignore it or remain aloof, 
or else our best laid plans for our national bclterment will break down and we shall find 
ourselves suddenly faced with crises for which wo are wholly unprepared and stampeded 
into a wrar for the support of the very system against which we are contcndixig If wo 
want to prevent war we cannot wait till it is actually declared. It is very difficult to 
do much when the fatal pluuge has been taken. But it is possible to <lo a great deal 
even for a subject country like India if public opinion is educated and made to realise 
whither the imperialist policy of our rulers is tending. If we want to stop the sharaclcsi 
use of Indian troops against our brethren in China we have to go to our people and tell 
them about it and raise such a storm of protest that it will be impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to fiend a single Indian soloier abroad. Our people will not gain by the Impcrialiet 
adveUtureB of England or her ware. Why shonld we not make it clear, with tremendous 
weight of m&B8 opinion behind ua, that we shall not be pawns in the bands of English 
ImperialiEta, that we sball not take part in any wars at her bidding, and that above all we 
shall not permit our fellow-countrymen to be used to crush people for whom we have every 
feeling of friendship and sympathy. May I draw the attention of the A. I. 0 , C. to the 
resolution of ibe Council of the Independent Labour Farly of England—a copy of which I 
am sending--on the Chlucse crisis ? British Labour is not as interested in China and her 
national struggle ns India is, and yet it has taken up a roost courageous attitude, not 
merely an expresaion of sympathy, but a definite line of a ction along which they are 
working and intend to veork even if unhappily hostilitiep fhould break out. The A. I. C, 0 . 
can do no less, both for the good name and lor the future success of our national movement. 

As i have stated above, I had occation to meet many delegatca from Asiatic countries 
in BiuseeJs, There was a very atrong desire amongst them for a closer bond between 
Asiatic oountrica* Nothing practicable could be BUggeeted. We felt that fur the present 
the League against Imperialism would effor us a common meeting ground and we could 
always remain in touch through it. In arldition, our national organisations could remain 
in direct touch with each other and exchange pubiicntions and reports. At our Annual 
Congresses and meetings we should invite and welcome fraternal delegatee from the other 
organiaations, and whenever opportunity occurs wo might visit the other coantries and 
Btudy the national movement there. 

Our Chinese friends were specially eager to welcome Indians in China whether as 
accredited representatives of the Indian Conjjr^ or as students or visitors. Nothing 
would please them more than to have a visit from representaMves of tho A. I. 0 , C. to study 
the Chinese situation on the spot. For students they arc prepared to aflord every facility 
and even now, it is well known, many of the records of ancient Indian culture can only 
he found in China. 

The news that wc get in India about China nearly all comes through English official 
soutces and is tainted. We must not base any conclusions on this one-sided and often 
perverted information. We have bad enough experience during the last war of the prosti¬ 
tution of news by the English for the sake of propaganda. The same thing is happening 
again and we must beware of it. The cry of English lives in danger is raised and S 0,000 
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iflra and a "vast armada is sent ostensibly to protect them. Bat only a few days ago 
it was stated in the English House of Commons by one of the Ministers that in China 
daring the last two years three British subjects had lost their lives and during the same 
period 250 Ohinese civilians wsre killed and 260 Chinese soldiers were killed and wounded 
by British soldiers. This Is the oiBcial British estimate^the Chinese estimate which was 
also largely the estimate of the British press at the time the occurences took place, is thaf: 
during the ma8sact*e8 of Shanghai and Wabnsian tboueands were killed by the British 
soldiery. Lives are certainly in danger in China today, but, as has been pertinently 
asked, whose lives ? They are the lives of the Chinese and the danger comes from British 
guns and unhappily from Indian guns. 

It is thus necessary for arrangements to be made for a fall and reliable service of 
news about China. This should not be diffimlt as there are many Chinese Information 
Bureaus and I trust the A, 1. n, o, Office will take early steps in the matter. 


India and the Labour Party. 

The Blackpool Conference. 

India occupied a prominent place in the proceedings of the Labour Party 
Conference at Blackpool which concluded oo the 7th October 1927. The 
greater part of this day was devoted to two resolutions dealing with the 
constitutional position and tho political prisoners. Both resolutions were 
adopted unanimously. 

1 .—Self-Determination for* India. 

Mr. George Lansbury M. P., the now Chairman of the Labour Party, 
moved tho following resolution on behalf of the Executive Committee 

The Conference ro-affirms the right of the Indian people to full self- 
government and self-determination, and therefore is of opinion that tho 
policy of the British Government should be one of continuous co-operation 
with the Indian people, with the object of ostabliahing India, at tho earliest 
possible moment and by her consent, as an equal partner with tho other 
monibers of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 

“ The Conference declares that the Royal Commission to be appointed 
under the Government of India Act should bo so constituted, and its methods 
of doing its work so arranged, that it will enjoy the confidence and oo-opera- 
tion of the Indian people/* 

He said that despite the distance which divided India from Britain it 
was the duty of British workers to take an active interest in Indian problems. 
In the first place, the British Government was still largely responsible for 
the administration of Indian affairs, and the British workers, in accordanco 
with their belief in democracy and self-determination, must associate them¬ 
selves vigorously with the Indian people in demanding self-government for 
India, The political enslavement of India waa a humiliation both to the 
Indian people and to the British workers. The British people would bo 
disgraced so long as they accepted the injustice which was done to the Indian 
people. The Royal Commission, which was to report on a new Constitution for 
India, must be of such a nature that the Indian people could be expected 
to co-operate with it. They could not be expected to co-operate unless there 
was a (Strong representation of the Indian view. 
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^r. Charles Eoden Buxton (I. h P.) sopporfcing the resolution said that 
Labour should accept the full consequence of the principle of solf-dehermina- 
tioi) as applied to India. They welcomed the frequently expressed view of 
representative Indians in favour of continued association with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but Labour should frankly recognise the right of 
India to full iiidepondonoe if it was demvnded. The forthcoming Boyal 
Commission ought to consist of Indiana in at least half of its membership. 

3 ,—Release of Political Prisoners. 

Mr. Fenner Brookway (I. L. P.) moved the following resolution 
"The Conferenoe re-affirraa its declaration that, witi a view to a new 
atmosphere for friendly discussion of the constitutional stotus of India, all 
coercive measures and repressive legislations should be withdrawn ; it recog* 
nises that some steps have already been taken in the release of political priso¬ 
ners, espooially in Bengal, and that the results have admittedly justiOed action ; 
the Conference, however, urges the Government to use its authority in favour 
of the immediate release or trial of all those persons now in prison, or detained 
without trial, who were convicted by Martial Law or Special Tribunals. 

He said that in January last. Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Homo 
Member in the Indian Government, had stated that there wore 961 political 
prieoners iu Indian jails. His definition of “ political prisoners ” was narrow, 
and it was safe to assert that there wore now considerably more than 1000 
political prisoners in India. He cited three examples of politioil prisonore. 
Daring the war in the Punjab, special tribunals tried political prisoners in 
batches of 80 and 100. Among those sentenced to death were boys of 21, 
18, and 15. Among those imprisoned for life were 11 boys under 30 years 
of age including two under 16. Forty of those prisoners were still in jail. 
It was monstrous ihat twelve years after the war, they should be denied 
liberty. Mr. Brockway also made a special appeal for Indians in Europe 
who were exiled for war-time activities. _ 

The second class of political prisoners were those arrested at the time 
of the Amritsar Massacre when martial law was declared. Eighty Indiana 
sentenced at this time wore in jail after 8 years. 

The third class were prisoners arrested and imprisoned under the 
Bengal Ordinance without charge or trial. For those the Labour Party had 
a special responsibility as the Ordinance was promulgated during tho period 
of Labour iu Offioe. Thirty of these prisoners had recently bejn released 
without any bad results, but forty remained in prison. 

It was of little use to appeal to the Conservative Government on the 
grounds of justice or humanity. They had shown in their treatment of 
the British workers that they had neither. And they were not likely to 
reveal these qualities in the case of Indiana thousands of milos away. But 
they might appeal on tho ground of expediency. It was impossible for the 
small White minority permanently to keep 300 million Indians in suhjootioD. 
and if a new Constitution was to be aoceptable to India a new psychology 
must bo created in India. No single Act could help to secure that more 
effectively than the repeal of all repressive laws and the release of all political 
prisoners. To the Labour Party, however, they appealed on the grounds of 
humanity and justice as well as of expediency. They would look to the next 
Labour Government to make one of its first acts the withdrawal of all 
repressive legislations and the opening of the prison doors. 



Indians in East Africa. 

The East African Federation* 

On tho 14th July an official annoancomont of far^reaohing importancd 
was made regarding tho proposal to set up a Special Comnafssion of 
Enquiry to go into tho question of the federation of East and Central Africa. 
Reference was made to the bearing of tho question on the position of 
Indians in Kenya. The official oommuiiioation was in the form of a summary 
of a White Paper Issued by His Mcqoaty's Government, announoiug that the 
‘lanretary of State for the Colonies had even authorised to send a Special 
Conmissiou of Enquiry. 

Nairobi Conference and After. 

The White Paper'wins. by stating that, during the last few years, the 
policy as regards East Africa anu Icoili^Mndenoies has boyfyn largely governed 
by the statement issued by His Majesty's Govevnttfj'tum / 1923 which, while 
primarily designing to deal with the specific question of Indians in Kenya, 
deals also in no small degree with East African policy as a whole. The White 
Paper then refers to the developments since 1923. First oatnb visit of 
the East African Commission of 1924, whose report brought out the ^inda^ 
mental difference between East Africa and other African territories, name'ly, 
that in all the East African territories, there were some regions specially suited 
for European planters and settlers and others specially suited for Native 
development. Second came, early in 1926, the Conference of the East Afric an 
Governors at Nairobi. The White Paper here refers to the observations 
in the report of this conference on the “ dual policy," i.e., the complementary 
development of non"Native and Native production. Tho passages quoted 
point out that East Africa is already committed to this policy ; and that it 
necessarily raises the whole problem of arriving at a just and far'seeiog 
method of harmonising the best progress and welfare of the Natives with 
maximum production. 

The White Paper continues by showing that this conference was the first 
stop towards securing better co-operation between the Administrations of 
the territories, whose boundaries are in the main the result of historical aoci- 
dents, rather than expressions of ethnological and geographical factors. It 
then refers to the various instances in which European settlers have shown 
a tendency to desire a closer ooutaot. As other recent developments pointing 
to the necessity for a closer union between the Administrations, reference 
is made to the (1) East African Guaranteed Loan Act, (2) the movement 
favouring co-operation in research, and (3) tho postal union between Kenya 
and Uganda. 

The next two paragraphs of the White Paper run: The growth of 
European and other settlements of the East African Dependencies raises the 
problem of the part^ which these communities must play in the political as 
well as the economic life of the several territories. Tboir claim to shai^c 
progressively the responsibilities however cannot be limited to representa* 
?0(q) 
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their own community^a interrjBts; andi if clashes between thei 



tereats and those of the vast Native populations are to be avoided, their 
share in the trusteeship for the progress and welfare of the^ Natives must 
be developed. Quite apart from this necessity, the dual policy in regard to 
economic development should have its counterpart in the political evolution 
o! the territories. Every year, we are providing more educational facilities 
for the Natives and although in some places it may be many years before 
the Natives can take a direct part in the central legislature, their place in 
the body politic must be provided for. 

After referring to the desirability of the investigation of the means of 
securing perhaps in successive stages (l) a closer union and co-operation 
between the territories and an increasing association of the resident immi¬ 
grant communities in the responsibiHties of Government and (2) the creation 
of a more effective machinery for Native representation, and after a reference 
to article 10 of the mandate for Tanganyika, the White Paper ends as 
follows 


Britain’s Responsibility. 


** fn ^Jbe event of the investigations proving that some.jc* any rate, of the 
East African .territories are ripe for the oreatinrot'a Federal Constitution, 
consequential changos may be requir^dih the powers and composition of the 
existing legislature. Jr any such changes, it will bs essential to maintain 
the principle that the administration of East and Central African territories 
is based on the exejoise of a trust, by Hia Majesty’s Government on behalf of 
the Afria«»s» population; and that, while they may be now prepared to awo- 
ciate with themselves in that trust the members of the resident immigrant 
communities, they will still ensure that the principle of their trusteeship 
will be observed. The responsibilities of His Majesty’s aovernmont for the 
territories of Eastern and Central Africa, with their 12J millions of inhabi¬ 
tants, are of the very gravest character j and the poasibilitioa of advantage 
to the Empire from a proper development of those areas are almost incal¬ 
culable. Ou the other hand the possibilities of disaster through failure to 
guide that development aright, are no less plainly disoernible j and it is 
olearly right that no time should be lost in deciding on the course whioh our 
policy must pursue if the highest interests of all oonoerned, of whatever 
are to be secured. At the same time, it will be a fatal error if any decisive 
step is taken before we have satisiied ourselves that such a step will be rooeived 
with goodwill by those whose co-operation will be necessary for its success. 


Financial Aspect of the Question, 

’Tinanoial considerations cannot be ignored ; and before the oommunities 


in East Africa can fairly be asked to express their opinions on so far-reach¬ 
ing a matter, the cost of any scheme must be estimated. It is therefore clear 
that before His Majesty’s Government can formulate any ffnal decision upon 
these subjects, a special commission of enquiry must be sent out to East and 
Central Africa. His Majesty’s Government accordingly make the following 
announcement:— 

** His Majesty's Government oonsider that, as a result of the discussions 
between the Beeretary of State lor the Colonies and the representatives of 
the territories in British Central and East Africa who attended the recent 
Colonid Conference, that some from of closer union between the territories 
of Central and East Africa appears desirable, more particularly in rdgar4 
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developxneiit of transport and communicationsi customs tariffs i 
oustoms adminiatration, scientific resoarcb and defence. They have, therefore, 
authorised the Secretary of State to send to Africa a special commission with 
the following terms of referen 6 e :~ 


Terms of Rkferbnoe. 

(1) To make recommendations as to whether, either by Federation or 
some other form of closer union, a more effective oo-oporation between 
the different Governments in Central and East Africa may be secured, more 
particularly in regard to the development of transport and communications, 
oustoms tariffs, and customs administrations, scientific research and defence, 
( 2 ) to consider which territories could, either now or at some future time, 
be brought within any such closer union ; and in particular how best to give 
effect to article 10 of the Mandate for Tanganyika Territory which provides 
that the Mandatory may constitute the territory, into a customs, fiscal and 
administrative union or federation, with the adjacent territories under its 
own sovereignty or control, provided always that measures to adduce to 
that end do not infringe the provisions of the Mandate, (3) to make rooom* 
meiidations in regard to possible changes in the powers and composition of 
the various Legislative Councils of the several territories (a) as a result of the 
establishment of any federal council or other common authority, (b) so as to 
associate more closely in the responsibilities and trusteeship of Government 
the immigrant communities domiciled in the country, and (c) so as ultimately 
to secure a more direct representation of Native interests, (4) to suggest how 
the dual policy recommended by the conference of the East African Governors^, 
<i.e., the complementary development of Native and non-Native communities) 
can best be progi'esaively applied in the political as well as in the economic 
sphere, ( 5 ) to make recommendations as to what improvement may be 
re<|uired in internal communications between the various territories so as to 
facilitate the working of the Federation on a closer union and ( 6 ) to report 
on the financial aspect of any proposal which they may make under any of 

the above headings. , , . 

*• In making the declaration of policy involved in setting up a commission, 
with these terms of reference, His Majesty’s Government wish to make it 
dear, that they adhere to the underlying principles of the Wbite Paper 19^ 
entitled* Indians ill Kenya,'(command paper 1922), both in regard to the 
political status and other rights of British Indian residents, and also of the 
Native population, as trustees for their welfare until such time as they can 
take part more fully in their own government and in the common affairs of 
all the races inhabiting the territories. At the same time, they wish to 
place on record their view that, while these responsibilities of trusteeship 
must, for some considerable time, rest mainly on the agents of the Impenal 
Government, they desire to associate more closely in this high and honourable 
task, those vho as oolonirts or roMdonts have identified their intereeU with 
the prosperity of the country.” 



INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 
putation to the Viceroy. 

On the 7th Sept a representative deputation, consisting of Sir Pursho- 
thamas Tbakuvdasi Mr. Cocke, Lala liajpat Bai, Mr. Jayakav> Mr. Jinuah, 
Mr. K. C. Eoyi Mr. 0. F. Andrews, Sir Abdul Qayaiu, Raja Sir Bam pal Singb, 
Mr. Natesan and Lala Eamsaran Daa waited on His Exoellenoy the Viceroy 
in connection with the East African situation. 

The following statement was read on behalf of the deputation by Sir 
Purshobamdaa Thakurdas 

You Excellency,—We gratefully acknowledge your kindness in granting so 
readily and at such a short notice, this interview to us as representatives of the 
Indian legislature and of other interests concerned in the Indian position in 
Eastern Africa. Our apprehensions concerning the recent developments in those 
territories have prompted us to approach you. These anxieties came suddenly 
to a head, owing to the speech delivered by Sir Edward Grigg, immediately 
after he had returned to Kenya from London. He is reported to have stated that 
the recommendations of the Feetham Commission on local Government had 
already been accepted by the Secretary of State for the Colonics, and also to 
have foreshadowed an elected majority in the Kenya Legislative Council. 

Your Excellency will personally remember how in the year 192a, a settle, 
ment with India was reached by yourself on the one hand, as representing the 
Colcnial Office, and by Earl Wintcrtcn on the other hand as representing the 
India Office, which has gone down to history as the Wood-Win ter ton agreement. 
Thct settlement, though not in every respect satisfying Indian aspirations, was 
regarded, in this country, as an honourable compromise, and yotir own part, as 
one of the two signatories, in bringing about such a happy solution, was highly 
appreciated. 

The publication^ in Kenya, of this settlement of 1922, led to open hostility. 
In consequence the Kenya conversations were opened in London in 1923, which 
resulted in a new settlement, embodied in the White Paper of tliat year. While 
this new settlement of the Kenya question by the Colonial Office, proved unsatis¬ 
factory to Indian national sentiment, nevertheless, there were certain important 
sections which allayed our immediate fears. The chief of these was section 2 
entitled “future constitutional development.” This section declared that His 
Majesty's Government regarded the grant of responsible Government in Kenya 
as out ot the question within any period of time that need to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

How necessary such a constitutional safeguard was at that critical period, 
may be seen from the fact that an attempt was made before the end of the year 
1923 to hurry through an Immigration Bill, which would have injuriously restricted 
Indian immigration. Ibis measure was disallowed by the Secretary ot Stale for 
the Coltnics, Mr. J. H. Thomas. 

An important Conference took place in London in the year 1924 between 
the representatives of the India Office and the representatives of Colonial Office, 
which led to fruitful results. A period of comparative quiet in Kenya ensued, 
and an agreement by mutual consent was reached concerning representation on 
the Municipal Council of Nairobi, which appeared to promise well for the future. 

But, when the new white paper called the “Future policy in regard to 
Eastern Atrica” was published in July 1927, grave questions aiose in our minds, 
because it appeared radically to challenge that part of the earlier white paper 
of 1923, which was entitled “future constitutional development.” We were also 
disiuiDcd by the simultaneous publication of the Fcciham Report which recom¬ 
mended a diastic curtailment of the Indian representation on Municipal Councils. 
His Majesty's Government have arrived at a decision to appoint a Royal Com- 
missicn on Eastern African Federation without the public in India being made 
aware of it. We felt the necessity of getting adequate representation on the 
Royal Commission itself with a view to safeguard our national interests. We 
anticipated that an opportunity would be given to the Government of India to 
n>ake suggestions concerning the Feetham Report before its conclusions were 
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acc6^ed* But now the cabled news of Sir Edward Grigg's speech at Mombassa, 
has given us serious cause for alarm* We are unfortunate in not having been 
able to obtain a full telegraphic report, though wc have made every effort to do so. 

Since the present session of the Indian legislature is rapidly drawing to a 
close, wc have ventured to ask you to hear us in spite of the uncertainty or 
the information available ; for when once the session is ended, everyone will be 
scattered. It is quite needless, in approaching Your Excellency, with your own 
full experience of &>lonial affairs and your generous consideration of the Kenya 
question in 1022 when Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, to dilate upcm 
tW high importance of the Indian interests in East Africa. We would only 
venture to remind you that the recognition by His Majesty’s Government, ot ine 
fact that these territories have had a special and intimate relationship with 
India dating from the earliest days of British occupation has never been witti- 
drawn, In recent years, this relationship with India has become even closer 
and the links of connection more binding than ever. The natural tendency of 
the future will be for India to play a still more prominent part in the develop¬ 
ment of Eastern Africa ; for Nature herself has orJered these mutual rcJationa 
between the two countries, and they are strengthened and confirmed by the fact 
that India and Eastern Africa arc parts of the same Commonwealth. 

Wc would therefore request Your Excellency that a representation may be 
made to His Majesty’s Government in the following points :— 

1. That final action should not be taken on the Feetham report, untilthe 
the Indian point of view has been examined. 

2. That adequate representation of Indian interests be assured on the 
Commission itself. 

2. That permission be given to a small deputation appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to go over to Eastern Africa, in order (a) to make a general survey, 
(b) to help the resident Indian community in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission. 

4. That, before His Majesty’s Government come to any decision on the 
report of the Royal Commission, the Government of India be allowed to make 
representations on any points affecting India, through a Committee which will 
confer, for that purpose, with the Secretary of State for the Colonics in London. 

5. That no decision with regard to an elected majority in the Kenya 
Council be taken pending the conclusion of the work of the Royal Commission 
and before consultation with the Government of India. 

Wc arc aware that these requests arc numerous, but the vital importance of 
this whole subject to the Indian people makes us anxious not to omit anything 
which may safeguard our recognised national interests. 


Lord Ifwin’f Reply* 

His Excellency the Viceroy, replying, said he was glad to meet such a re¬ 
presentative and distinguished deputation. He claimed a certain measure of 
familiarity with these questions as the joint author of the Wood-Winterton ; gree- 
ment and as a member of the British Cabinet when the Kenya White paper of 
1923 was approved. The British Government had consistently sought to pursue 
the promotion of Imperial solidarity. The only important aspect in which the 
White Paper of July 1^7 differed from its predecessor was in respect of associa¬ 
ting more closely in trie responsibilities of Government, the immigrant con^u- 
nities. The legitimate inference from that was, that the claims of Indians, 
constituting as they did an important section of the communities, to such an 
association, would be investigated by the Commission. The Colonial Secretary 
had stated on July 19th, expressly, in the House of Commons, that the question 
of Self-Government was not implied m the white paper, any more than it was 
implied in the White Paper o' 1933. The Government of the proposed Commis¬ 
sion, made a representation for the inclusion of some one conversant with the 
Indian conditions. They had also forwarded the Assembly’s proceedings on 
Mr. K. C, Roy’s adjournment motion. 
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The Government fully apreciated the general views of the Indian people 
that Indian interests should be represented by Indians, and would do their best 
to give effect to it. But the final decision regarding the personnel rested with the 
British Government who were in the best position to consider the various factors, 
dctcmiining the choice of the personnel, and who were not unmindful of the 
vital Indian interests involved. 

The second suggestion that a small deputation be sent by the Government 
to East Africa, had been already engaging the attention of the Government. But 
it is pren ature to consider at present the steps to be taken to safeguard Indian 
interests after the Commission had reported. 

As regards Reuter’s summary of Sir Edward Grigg’s speech, they had 
cabled for a full report, but had not yet received the official version of the speech, 
as also of the Feetham Commission’s recommendatians. The Government of 
India, His Excellency assured, however, were under no misapprehension as to 
the importance, to the Indian community in Kenya, of adequate representation 
on local bodies and of the character and composition of the majority in the 
Colonial legislature. If and as, circumstances required it, the Government of 
India would do everything in their power to secure adequate protection for 
legitimate Indian interests. ^ ....... 

His Excellency could not however help feeling that the (jueation in East Africa^ 
should not be unaffected by the recent developments in the relations of India 
with South Africa, for which he paid a tribute to the Habibullah Deputation, 
to Mr. Sastri and to Mr. Andrews. The spirit of South Africa, he trusted, would 
not be without its influence outside and beyond the territories of the Union. At 
any rate the atmosphere was more favourable than that which was prevailing 
enfy a few years back. For his part, he saw no reason to doubt that, with 
patience and goodwill on both sides, thev would succeed in bringing to a gradual 
solution those questions on which so muen depended not only for India and Great 
Britain or even the British Empire, but for all humanity. 

The Viceroy finally assured that the Government of India felt no less deep¬ 
ly than the deputation, and were both anxious and determined to leave nothing 
undone^ which it was in their power to do, to uphold the status and honour of 
the Indian communities in East Africa. 


Sit £• Grigg^s Addfessio KenySi Council. 

The following “Appeal to Indians ” is extracted from the text of Sir 
Edward Grigg’s address to the Kenya Legislature, published in the “ East 
African Standard,” 

Before I end, I would make a special appeal to the Indian members of this 
Council and to the Indian community throughout the Colony to cooperate whole¬ 
heartedly in the work and objects of tms Commission. It is time that any fear 
or bitterness left by the controversy of four years ago should finally disappear. 
Some extreme things were then said, no doubt upon both sides; but tliey ‘were 
spoken in the heat of controversy. They should now be forgotten for ever. 

The communal principle of representation established by the White Paper of 
has in truth given security to Indians no less than to Europeans and the 
settlement of 1923 in regard to the political status and other rights of British 
Indians in Kenya stands fast. They themselves have now wisely accepted it, and 
they can rest assured that their acceptance will strengthen the desire of this 
Council and Government to provide as fully as possible for the needs of the 
Indian community. 1 have now visited the greater part of Southern and Eastern 
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which Indians are rccemttg so much practical proof as in Kenya of 
^goodwill towards Indian education, the care of Indian women and children and 
Indian welfare generally. 

The recent concerdat of Indian questions between the^^Union Government 
and the Government of India has shown now much more can be achieved in these 
stubborn problems by a spirit of co-coperation than by a spirit of controversy. 
I hope that moral will be taken to heart by all who have, as I myself have, the 
welfare of Indians at heart j for nothing could more seriously prejudice Indian 
interests than purely racial opposition to the closer union and constitutional 
development of East African Territories. 

\Ve here are all fellow-suhiects of the greatest Sovereign in the world, and 
partners in the world-wide po!iti<ml system over which he reigns. In all that wc 
plan we arc right to think most carefully for ourselves; but it behoves us also to 
think broadly of out neaghbourers in East Africa, of our fellow-subjects of all 
races, and of the Empire as a whole. 




INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 
The Kenya Indian Congress 
The Kenya Indian Congress opened at Nairobi on the 26th Dao. 1927. 


The President, Mr. Tyab Ali, in his presidential address, traced the 
early history of the part played by Indians in the development of East 
Africa and deplored the absence of Indian members on the Hilton Young 
Commission. He pointed out that there was no necoossity for a Federation 
Commission, in view of the imperial policy laid down by the Whi^ Paper 
of 1923. Ho referred to portions of the speech of Sir Donald Cameron 
and strongly deprecated the idea of a federation and criticised Sir Edward 

Grigg’a attitude. . , r i ^ .. t 

He strongly deprecated the policy of the Local Government of per* 

petnatiug segregation. He said the Indian community demanded inclusion 
in the defence force if it was going to be maintained. Land policy was 
subject to racial restrictions retarding the progress and development of the 

ooloiy.^^ yegentod the Qovernraenir' policy of gradual elimination 

of the Indian element from Government service. The Governments eon* 
tribution towards education of Indiana and Africans was niggardly, and the 
aoceptance by the Government of the principle of free and wmpulsory 
education, restricting the benefit of the same to Europeans only and excluding 
non-Europeans, was highly unjust. . « -j .. -j .. .• 

Kegarding native labour and registration, the Prosioeiit said the entire 
system should bo condemned as oonducivo to slavery. Ha appealed to the 
Government and the people of India' seriously to oonsidor the advisability 
of opening information bureaux in India and to encourage and f^iutat* 
Indian immigiation. Bonafide Indian farmers should be invited to 

laiig^yiha^o^^Iy condemned the recommendations of the Feetham Com¬ 
mission. He referred to the objectionable policy of the East Africa Govern¬ 
ment, regarding possession of arms by Indians. The Indian oommuiiity 
were determined to secure common franchise as the only solution of the 
estranged relations between Europeans and non-Europeans. Ho urged the 
European community in Kenya to live in peace and harmony with Indians 
as they were doing in Tan janyika and Uganda. 

Sir E. Grigg’s Administration Condemned. 

The Congress on the 27th instant unanimously passed a resolution, 
moved by the Hon. Mr. Phadke. Executive Councillor, supported by Indian 
legislators and others recording its ompbatio protest against the generally 
hostile attitude of Sir Edward Grigg. Governor of Kenya, towards Indian 
interests and aspirations, and recording the opinion that His Excellency bad 
thereby forfeited the oonfidenoe of the Indian community. 

The Congress also unanimously decided to present a memorandum and 
give evidence before the Hilton Young Commission. 

■ The Feetham Report. 

H was further unanimously resolved to withdraw ropreaentatives from 
all Government bodies in the event of the Feetham Commission recommenda¬ 
tions being implemented. , . „ . . . 

The Congress placed on record its nrin determination to resist such 

action by every constitutional means. 



The Legislative Assembly. 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 320, VOL, 1) 

Discussion on Currency Bill 

On the 7th MAEiCH there was considerable rush for seats in the public galleries 
to hear on the floor of tho Assembly the echoes of the acute controversies that 
found such expression all over the country on the issue of the exchanp;e ratio. A 
similar interest was rousoi last August but public went away disappointed as the 
debate was postponed. 

Sir Basil BLAOKETl\ in moving the consideration of the Cun'enoy Bill, said the Bill 
was a transitional measure to cover the period till the Gold Standard and Reserve 
Bank Act came into operation. The principle of the Bill was that the time had come 
to restore real stability to Indian Ourrcncy and that could only be at Is. 6d. What¬ 
ever the arguments for or against immediate stabilization at la 6d., the alternative of 
immediate stabilization at Is. 4d, W'as entirely out of qu('.stion, for it was absolutely 
unthinkable that they Bhotild suddenly and arbitrarily degree a deprivation of 11 
per cent in the value of every rupee, every currency note, every title to inoney 
in India. If there was choice, it was between stabilizing at Is. 6d. or not stabilizing 
at all. Ill this case, discussing the alternative, Sir Basil Blackett said the flrst 
alternative was corapleto abstention by Government intervention to regulate 
exchange leading to enormous fluctuations and probably to a money panic 
and eventually if it was conceivably possible at all to a 28. rupee. The second 
alternative was to stabilize prices round the existing level of wholesale pieces, say an 
index number of about 150, or around some different level of prices^ leading to long 
period of uncertainty, of undoing what had been done and taking risks of ^ginning 
all over again, of the absence of stability of exchange and of Imving undimmishea 
controversy which would then centre round what should be the index number. Sta¬ 
bilization at Is. 4d. as mivocated by a local party in the country would lead to im¬ 
mense iinnndiate losses, social and labour unrest, higher prices all round in tenns 
of rupees and increased cost of living all round in terras of rupees, deficits in bud¬ 
gets of every Government in India involving increased taxation and when final emii- 
Rbriiim Itad been restored, there would be no permanent benefit to any body. The 
inaasure before the house proposed stabilization at Is. 6d. and as this ratio held the 
field for now two years, it was for its opponents to show cause for upsetting it. Ho 
contended that the eleven points he stated to the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta in December hist had not been seriously challenged. He re-stated tlicso 
points and expanded some of them. 

Deprecating loose talk on Is. 4d. ratio, the Finance Member showed that Is. 41. 
vfm maintained! between 1899 to 1916 by careful regulation of currency or what waa 
called ‘haanipulation’* and the fact that Is. 4d. was artificial and not natural was 
demonstratea clearly in 1917 and by the troubles faced since then. Thus in no sense 
is. 4d. was the natural ratio nor w'as it the established ratio to-day. He referred 
also to coincidence that in 1899 the Fowler Committee’s majority report recommended 
Is. 4d. in preference to Is. 3d proposed by the miaoiity, mainly for the reason 
that the former was the defacto ratio. Sir Basil next argued that no ratio could 
possibly be ]>ermanently more advantageous for India than another. Rej)lying to the 
argument of an agriculturist who sold his produce for exix)rt getting 12‘5 per cent 
more under Is. 4d. the Finance member emphasises! that notcmig whatever was 
gained by an Indian exporter or by any one else if he received in payment larger 
number of rupees of less value instead of smaller number of rupees of greater value, if 
gold or commodity value of what ho received remained unaltered. They must remember 
toat under the gold standard and most of the fallacies comnitted by the Currency 
League were in talking of rupee in rdation to its sterling value. The Finance 
Member added that whatever tho number of rupt^e r^iv^ under either ratio, 
they gave exactly the same power of purchasing commodities in p)ld values. All 
that could happen as the result of lower exchange ratio would be that during 
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of instability some suffer and some would make protit and experience 
showed that it was nearly always the agriculturist on whom the biggest losses fell. 

The question then really was whether prices had in a preponderant degree adjust- 

Ihemselves to la. 6d, aiid, if so, tlie Currency Commission unanimously was for Is 
(ki. He did not know whether it could be seriously iirgued to-day that prices had 
not so adjusted themstdves. The case for Is. 4d, in the minute of dibsent of Bir 
Furshotliamdiis Thakurdas w'as entirely based on the argument that adjustment to Is. 
Cd. was incomplete and that it was not too late for Is. 4d. to l)e chosen instead. 
Was it not then hard on the Government that after the case for Is. 6d. had been 
elaborately told to the world in this minute, the supporters of Is. 4d. should now 
entirely shift ground and resort to arguments quite unconvincing and unduly emo¬ 
tional ? Admission that prices had adjusted themselves in preponderant degree meajit 
that there was no more reason to-day for disturbing Is, ratio than there Wiis 
for disturbijog Is. 4d. in, say, 1907. The stability of exchange moiUit more perhaps 
to the agricultural community thjui anything else in India. Indeed, it had enabled the 
agriculturist to get a fair price for his produce. He proved this by stating that in 
December when the exchjiuge stood at Is. 3d. gold, the index number of prices for 
cereals was 105 and for pulses 109, wliile in January 1927 exchange stood at Is. 6d. gold 
and index number for cereals was 143 and ]>ul8es 155. Why had the value of 
good grains gone up in spite of the rise in exchange ? The answer was that in 
times of fluctuations of exchange and general instability of prices the agriculturist 
found that prices of his produce did not rise in the same proportioii to the rise in 
the prices of things he bought. Stability had restonjd equilibrium and brought tlie 
agriculturist into his own again. Even in the case of cottoiij he gave figures to 
show how unimportant exchange had been as a factor in prices compart with 
other fiwtors. Thus, in spite of the rise of nearly 5 per cent in the gold 
value of the rupee, the rupee price of cotton, so far from falling, had risen 
appreciably. 

Goncludirig, Sir Basil summed in seven interrogations the whole case againsti Is. 
4d, which would in his opinion mean losses and unrest with permanent bentdit to 
nobody and he asked what possible ra\80n is there why the whole equilibrium reached 
after painful years of struggle be upset simply that after several years more of 
suffering and needless losses we may gradually r^tore anew equilibrium at Is. 4d. 
instead of la. 6d. w’ithout anyone being one bit the better for all intermediary 
flacrifices ? 

Pandit M.ILAVIYA then aros(i amidst cheers to put the opposition case. Pandit 
Malaviya regretted that Sir Basil should have conflned himself to ratio issue 
merely. This was not the only question before them. Tlie great question before 
the Mouse was what was the correct measure of currency reform that the country 
wanted. 

Pandit Malaviya said the matter required a review of the currency histoiy. He 
quoted the opinion exi^ressed by the Lords of the IVoasury in 1879 against the Govern¬ 
ment of Indiaw cunency policy and gave the opinions cxpressecl by Oadabhoy 
Naorojee and Bir Diiishaw’ Wacha on the same subject in 3897. A former Finance 
Member of the Government of India also distiiiguished the loss of India as against 
the gain of the Government of India. Pandit Malaviya added: “When the rupee 
WJis raised from 13d. to 16d. it was condemned as a monstrous piece of injustice 
at that time. I am surprised that it is now taken by the Finance Member to-day 
as a precedent for innictiug another larger injustice on the people of India. When 
did the people of India, I ask, accept the arrangement which was brought about 
in 1898 The ^uker then rcoalled the history connected w’ith the work of the 
Babington Broith Committee and how the opitiion of the majority of this 
mittee had btKjn found to be wrong and that of Sir Badiba Dalai was right. 
Bir Purushottaendas Thakunlas urged the Govcniment in 1024 to stabilise the 
exchange at Is. 4d, But Sir Basil wiuited to continue his manipulation till he 
could push it up to Is. 6d. and fiercely and vchemcjitly opposed the plea for a 
Commission in 1924. When the Currency Commission was appointed its jiersonnel 
showed that the dice had been loaded for Is. 6d. and all cries for the addition 
of at least one more member to the Commission fell on the deaf ears of this 
irresponsible Government. The report of the Commission proved their fears. 

Pandit Malaviya said the Bill was brought up in August when members liad 
not had time to weigh the pros and cons of such a momentous issue and this 
session, when membejrs were prepared to discuss it and wanted ample time,, the 
Government stood in their way and postponed discussion. Only two days have 
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set apart for a measure of such momentous importance. He had 
told by uon-officIal friends that tiioy had to mjrke few speeches and RO j;" 

The public must resent the decision to force the House to come to a 

such a short time. Pandit Malaviya next recalled how it was 

atmiciard reaen^o should be built out of probts of coma^e and that this 

be utilised forno other purfiose than to introduce real gold standard uud goto 

currency in the country. The Hilton Young Commission entirely 'gnored ito 

pledge which the Government had given to the people of the «ouot'7. ,™®{' 

Blackett too hail done a wrong by deflating this reserve to the 

million pounds. The speaker further recalled why the_ finance, 

Government of India, after putting most seriously before the ttomnussion the 
proposaJ for a gold currency, did not stick to it. u f>.o 

* Sir Basil Blackett, iutermpting, suggested that all this was not rdevunt to the 
Bill before the House and would iie relevant to Gold Standard and Resttro Bank 

^''iSitllafavfyf^SoTttid that he mpt show the whole 
reform and why the exchange ratio was injunous without 

of a gold standard and gold currency which the Government of India had themselves 

8 tiK£W)flt^ to the Caramiftsion. . r j-j ^ 

Sir Ba^il Blackett: The Gorernment of India did not accept that scheme. 
Finance department admitted the difficultiM in working iVout., irinan^,. 

Pandit Malaviya held that these difBcu ti^ could be got over by the Fmanw 
Member with the Kelp of his department awl his Jnends in Itondon. The s^er, 
while admitting the manly and noble fight of Sir Punishottamdiw Thakurdas for 
I 8 t 4<l., r^ret^ that Sir P'‘’^“fi<'ttsjnda 8 did not lay emphasis on gold 
as one cure for India. Thanks to the late Mr. Eiwm Montmpi, . the ^^ernm^ 
could not now take an executive action. This was the fij®';^ ® vote 

that the currency matter was to be determined by a vote of the House and a vote ot 

the House only. , . » ^ x« 9 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar : What alKjnt certification ? ^ . .,1 . .. 

Pandit Malaviya : (five that credit to T.x)rcl Irftin that he wiH not certify a 
measure of such vital iinprtance if opposed by 

Besuming, Pandit Malaviya said if . he were told that there was^ot enough gold 


The 


“There is enough 
Only tlic 


to maintain a gold currency, ho would repudiate that suggestion. - 

gold in India itself to come out to make a siiocoss of the ^Id 
Wple must have confidence in your laws and must know that you will not change 
them suddenly.” Bir Basil had. on the other hand, ^n manipulating the currency 
and artificially raisiiig the value of the rupee. The Pandit warn^ him from a 
ehastric text saying that King and Rulers must not lightly tamper 
coinagt^ of the country. If to-morrow a seer was declared to mean 18 chhatakas, all 
purchasers would rejoice. But every producer would sufler and it vras no argumem 
to say that because the producer had sufi'ered for two years and had reconciled 
Idmself to the wrong {wsitiou he must be left to continue. 


APPRECUTDP KATIO NOT BENEFICIAL TO INPIA 
Sasooii’s speech was intendj^ to be pitt^^ against^ 


As Bir Victor Sasoon’s speech was uiwwmw ^ 

Basil Blackett important extracts from it will be read with interest.^ Sir VICIQH 
said: I lay no claim to the title of expert. I am indeed only a humble student 
of such matters, but my experience in the world of busing has ^ewn (hat ^ 
expert is by no means invariably right. Indeed, I and my interests 
considerable losses at times by following the advice of experts ; nor is t^^nd 
recollection of many seated here, especially those from Bombay, that even Govern¬ 
ments have found that blind pursuit of dicta of .expCTts, however distinguished, has 
at times led to many losses which have to be ^ mot by the unfortunate taxpavCT 
where, however, we in business world have to shoulder arge t^nal loss^ added 
to having to face criticism by no means rcsira ned from shareholders anything but 

S athetic to the difficulties of commercial uanagenient. It is rarely in otticmi 
that he who sow.s seed has not been tr bslated to high^ spher^ before the 
day of harvest arrivecl and criticism of indignant reprej^ntatives of the is 

disarmed at the sight of a newly appointed member of the Government vmo hegs 
eritic.s to cease crying over split muK and U?t bygones be bygones, (laughter ). In 
spite of the well-being of the cultivator. T feel myself unable te accept the allur¬ 
ing picture paint^ by the champions of *he 18d rupee and decidetl to look tunner 
It was soon borne in on me that all these advantages of an appreciated ratio, 
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^ to India, would even more be benedcial to Great Britain in her ster^ 

Une-aollar excbftng:e and would have been ao easily obtained by the country merely 
following; the Government of India’s lead by demonetising eovei'eign and increasing 
pn^ iu sterling value of bar gold. At the same time sterling-dollar e^cchange 
could be rflised as here by deflation, the manipulator or managojuent continuing 
i‘<^bed a new gold point when any rising tendency could be stopped by 
further mwi^ement of manipulation by increase or as the Finance Member prefers 
inflation of currency at the new proposed gold point. In my pursuit of 
trutn, it was then that T ran across a pamphlet by Professor Keynes entitled, 
Ifie economic consequences of Mr. Ohurchiu” criticising the British Chancellor of 
EfXmiequer not for refraining from following India’s example and raising Jier dollar 
^change above pre-war but for rai?iing it by 10 per cent the pre-war parity. Now, 
Mr. Keynes is termed one of the most brilliant Drains of the younger generation. 
DO I tbjnfc he may bo allowed to be quoted against that band of iateJlectual giants, 
the sunporters of the Is. 6d. ratio (Laughter). Excerpts from this valuable paraplilefc 
as M'ell as Mr. Kevnes’ review of the situation a year later are in the hands of 
members. So, I well restrict myself to pointing out that Mr. Keynes considers that 
the rise m mcchange was in fact a move by the Government to depress wages, f 
emphasise thivS point of benefit to those who are interested in labour toils. By turning 
a profit of 3d. a ton to a loss of Is. 9d. the action of l!:o British Government was a direct 
cause of the coal strike with all its unfortunate effects on British trade, but at any 
rate, the action of the British Government was int-enderl to and did achieve one 
thing. That was retention of world’s money market to that country. I see no 
such prize falling to India by the Government of India’s similar action. I would 
like particularly to draw the attention of the house to Mr. Keynes’ subseciuent 
review a year after where he shews that fall in sterling values of commodities at 
j P^rta of 13 per cent made np of 6 per cent drop in world values and 7 ptir 
c^t drop through excliange that this fall only caused a decrease in tlie cost of living 
of 4 })er cent. As I have said before only 4 per cent adjustment to the higher ratio 
took place m a country like England with its highly organised banking methods 
ana competitive system of marketing the world’s proauco and we who live in a 
bullock-cart country are asked to believe that barely two years after Is. 6d. gold 
ratio was established, we have almost completely adjustoa our prices. Let me 
^Wbasise too that any advantage that India might* hope to expect from an appre¬ 
ciated ratio could be expected in a higher d^ree in Great Britain Owing to her 

S debt to America and her dependence on foreign supplies of foodstuffs for 
tig her people. 

Effect Of Raho On The Cultivator 

Now let me take a concrete case of the effect of rise in exchange on a cultivator 
of produce or export for grower of cotton. If we assume the value of cotton at 
the point of export ns 100 points during the late Ish, 4d, gold era 2 years ago, an 
analysis of charges wnll snow that 22 ]K)ints are requirea for charges from up- 
country raw kapas market to the point of exjiort and of the remaining 78 points 
which the cultivator receives 60 points are swallowed up by production costs in- 
leaving a margin or profit of 18 point, tinder Ish. 6d. ratio 
the IW becomes 87 1/2. The charges are the same, so that 18 point profit becomes 
only 51/2. The House will see that the unfortunate cultivator has his profit 
reduced not by one-eighth but by two-thirds. I have taken the cotton grower 
becau^ he has been having a belter time in the past than other cultivators. The 
price he has had for his product has been promrtionately higher than average 
commodities with the result that until last year, he was able to pay 
on biH debts and put a little by. But what is his position to-day ? He has seen 
over 50 per cent drop in world prices. In any case, he could not with present costs 
of production make a profit and yet he is forced to take one-eighth less fox his 
product at the port of shipment (n »t at his market) or allow consumers in this 
to import American cotton for their needs. What can be the result for 
him except to sink back into the c’ Rches of the sowoar ? And he is told that the 
Government has announced through ’ts Finance Member that the cultivator suffers 
no net loss. 

Now from the cost of living flgui is I gave the other day some iuUiresting de¬ 
ductions can be made. Our or^irae its with reference to cultivators outside those 
whose produ^ prices are directly affected by world prices were based on Government’s 
assumption that internal prices for kindrtd articles had adjusted themselves and that 
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there was in consequence an appreciable drop in tlic cost of living though we had 
always fought the statement that adjustment was substantial. If, however, drop in coet 
of living is negligiblo-those figimiS showed it-it follows that those cultivators who 
are not growing produce for export have not yet adjusted their pnc^ to Ish. bd. 
rupee and so are no worse off and that to my mind is the answer to the ^;tatement 
that is often made that the large body of cultivators have not felt the pinch ) et. 
They have not lost because there has hoen no adjustment or drop m the pnees 
they receive. But if there has not yet been an adjustment, the whole of the case 
for Ish. 6d, falls to the ground. Look through the evidence given before the Cnir- 
rcncy Commission. The witness concurs with the higher ratio on the assumption 
that all prices had substantially adjusted themselves. Bo all the painful process of 
adjustment has still to come and Goveniment’s advantages in direct increased 
taxation is falling entirely on those producers of commodities m direct ^mpetition 
with foreign imports. Give us back our Ish. 4d. nipee and prices will only rise 
in those importeci coramcKiities of which we are told only 7 per cent consume is 
by the agriculturists and in homo produce directly competitive w'lth them and th^e 
itoius form a very small part of the total cost of living budget. I admit Bir, that 
something will cost more though none will cost full 11 per cent to the consumer 
because he pavs retaU and not 0. L F. prices. I admit that your w hisky iviH cost 
you more (laughter) but I do not admit that a man can live on whisky alone, nay, 
not even if he be a Scot (laughter) and in any case large commitments have been 
made for forward delivciy and exchange is fixed for th^e commitments and com¬ 
petition among importers will allow' prices to rise materially until those stocks noal 
to be replaced' and for all we know by live time they n«xl to bo replaced, world a 
prices may have fallen so that in spite of the lower exchange they may cost no more 
in rupees, for remember that some expert, like Mr. Kitchen, foreshadow a substan¬ 
tial fall in world’s prices during the next few yesirs and though I do not think 
that they will fall by full 40 per cent that has been mentioned, still it does look 
likely that we are now in a period similar to the last 25 years of the last century 
and must look forw'ai'd to a definite drop in world prices. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF Is. 6d. 

Bo much for the bogey of rising prices if we return to gold ratio. Now, Sir, let 
m«^ try to sum up the advantages and disadvantage of the higher ratio. Firstly, 
among the agriculturists at present only those Rowing an export commodity are 
suffering, but when general adjustment takes place then all must suffer during the 
painful period. Secondly wage-earners have not found any appreciable advantages 
in the higher ratio because they only get an advantage through a drop in the 
general cast of living and in some case such as employees of trading and manufac¬ 
turing concerns an era of depression means a reduction of staff and consequent 
unemployment to a number of unfortunate family men. Thirdly, we get an advant¬ 
age to Government fiimnccis which is a very real one despite the fact that budgetary 
consideration were not in the Finance Member’s mind when fixing on w'hat rates 
we should have now in attempting to estimate the price to be paid for the very 
real advantage that the Hon. Member has received. 

There is a quite definite difficulty which has, I think, been the cause of so many 
perfectly true statements appearing conflicting. I have tried to analyse tliis pheno¬ 
mena and consider that it is due to a lack of clearness in laying down a fundament¬ 
al premise or assumption. We must either view the problem on the assumption 
that cost of living and prices have for all pnictical purposes adjusted themselves 
or on the contrary tne assumption that there is a large mal-adjustment. Bo as to 
‘ show tlie House how easily one can fall into error by mixing up the two assump¬ 
tions let me begin by criticising one of ray statements. The other dav I was pointing 
out differences in debt tliat the country was burdened with under the two ratios. I 
was entirely right w'hen I stated that under the higher ratio, the country had to 
pay 491 crores grains of gold more than under the lower one. But in saying 
this I omitt^ to say that I was accepting the Government assumption of substan¬ 
tial adjustment. . , 

The burden of the country which is in gold can be stated either as grams of gold 
or as 65 crores odd of Ish. 4d. ruiiee or Rs 57 crores odd. of Ish. Cd. rupee or 
43 millions odd of sovereigns. But this burden would actually only be felt by thi>se 
whose financial existence had only partially adjusted itself to the new ratio. The 
grower of bajri for instance get the same amount of rupees for his product under 
Ish. 6d. as under Ish. 4d. It in fact the gold value of his product is raised with 
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and his expenditure, he is no worse off practically even J)*? 

t ixatfon has been raised. The Government only gains where pne^ • 
themselves. Where it pays the same gold value as before, it can not gain m samriw 
es the«e, having the same rupee coat, have been raised ef]naMy in term, ot go a. 

In other words, if as I maintain general cost of living has not gone down, it, as^ l 
hold, the price of commodities in the cxiiinti^r with certain exceptions 
as before, if, therefore, the rest has all risen in terms of gold, tnen adniit^ly tiie 
advantage to the government and the burden to people is limitetl to tne nome 
charges and purchavses of irnportt^d goods less lower cusmm duties the Government 
may receive, Now, who pays for this advantages and who shares in itr It is only 

temporary as it only lasts during the period of adjustment and we are ^ssuming 

with a certaintv rcgoi-ding which, I admit, I still have my doubts, Whfit are these 
remittances, ihey are invisible imports as they represent services r^eivm just as 
all remittances represent either commodities or service received into this county. 
Thev, therefore, have all got to be paid for any advantage denved by imwrts 
is cbiinter-balanced by an equal disadvantage suffered by exports. As I shown 

there is only an advantage when prices which include wages have not adjust^ mem- 
selves. Now it has been estimated that the gross shoit fall in rupees suffered by 
exports is in the neighbourhood of Bs. 40 to 45 crorca a y^r and therefore 
this is one whilth must pay for any advantages that may be ^oived by 
imports. Those advantages whether received by the Government or otherwise^ are 
paid for at the expense of producers of exports. it is on this portion of the 
population that the whole burden falls, on this class that benefits only micros- 
‘ copically as consumers of imports. 

Rise In Expenditure In Terms Of Golp 
I now turn to the argumemt which the Hon. the Finance Member on Bnday 
last stated he had some difficulty in following. I refer to the sta^raent that though 
the Government took credit for a lower ruj^ expenditure m l9u7-^8 

c( mmred with 192d-24 when the Hon. Member first took cli^ge of the finances 
of Ms country, the gold value of rupees extracted from the taxpayer had in- 
creaseil In 1923-24 (he Government took the equivalent of 97 millions odd 
sSms from the taxpayer. The following yeiir, after thc^orto of the Incheape 
Committee, the equivalent number of sovereigns was reduced to 78 8 millions. In 
m7-28 the Government estimates of revenue was equivalent to 93-9 million someigns 
or over 15 million sovendgns more than m the vear followng the efforts ot tlm 
tnehenpe Oommitteo or 6'6 millions more than the fij^re that the Comniittee set 
out to^^uce. 'Pho Finance Member has asked us not to ignore any difference in 
tlip pnmmoditv value of gold. I wdll not ignore it, > 

If thrHousc will look at Vol. II of Appendices to be Epyal C^mmi88iwi;3 
Reiwrt page 33, it will see that at the budget time m 1923, that is, in Miueh 1923, 
TT’g A price index figure is 159. Now look at June 1925 on page U. B A. 
nriceindex’^ k 157, a drop of 2 imints. Mr. Keyne^s article of June 2nd 1926 in 
gives the drop of U. S. A. wholesale prices elnnng the year 
previous thS is, between .Tune 1925 and June 1926 m 6 pointe, a total ilroj),Oiere- 
fJm of 8 points since March 1923. How do^ the fion ble Ehnance Me^r 
iSfv the rise in expenditure of the equivalent of 15 million sovereigns of 1926-27 
over 1924-26-when gold commodity price m that jicnod has dropj^? 

Sir Basil Blackett : I have explained it in another place on Saturday last. 

Sh ^ctor ^ssoon : I could explain it and J proiysB to explain it here.. I 
could explain it by saying that the reason why the Hon’ble Memlmr has had to raise 
the gold ^vahio of his exj^nditure is because pnees in India haw not adjusted 
th^Sves to 18d. ratio and he has, therefore, had to pay an increased go d price for 
ev^Mng or at any rate for a -great deal of his eximndiUiro outside home 

“''"sk^Basil Blackett : Has the Hon’ble Member seen my statement in another place 

‘^‘‘qkVlSorT'l have* not. lam aW I was not present at the other place. It 
woii^ld be very interesting to hear how it is although anthmrtical sum ?^8 that we 
have spent fifteen millions more and gold pnccs have top^ in the pmod. I should 
havl&ght that the Finance Meanber might W pointed out in hie budget sp^ 
that there was an apparent rise in expenditure and he might have explraned 
it there. 

Sir Biisil : I did. 
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feir Victor : I think the midn reafioa is that whatever he may have said in 
another place he has not been able to reduce his ox|^nditure in this country because 
prices have not adjusted themselves to Isb. 6d. ratio. The Hon’l)le Memlier will not 
say that. Ho daio not nAy that because it' he did say that, he would be removing 
the very touncbtion on which the whole of the edifice of 3six. 6d. ha^^ been so 
painfully erected and it will come crashing to the ground. 

Incidentally the Hon'ble Merajjer said it it could be shown to him that prieijs 
have not adjusted themselvef* he would go into Ish. 4d. lobby. As the cost of living 
has not gone down appreciably and as 1 take it that prices of commoditks decides 
rent and taxes do form part of the cost of liviixg figure 1 have eveiy liope of seeing 
the ^'rnance 3Iember in Ish. ‘Id. lobby (laughter). 

The Hojrblc Menxber also accused me the other day of wishing to wipe out the 
debt by infiating currency after the example of Germany, When he took clrnrge of 
the Finance department, exchange was at Ish. lid. gold according to his own 
statement. I have never criticised the Finance Member’s action in manipulating or 
managing currency to raise the ru|)ee fiom Ish. fid. gold to Ish. 4d. gold. I have 
merely pixrtested agfiiust raising that figure above Ish. 4d. gold. Further, 1 aslj this 
House to pause and consider for a minute whetlier it is likely tluit if ail ptiople 
would supiK)it a policy of ripudiation of public debts. So it ah comes down to tliis. 
Are we to burden that }x»rtiou of the community which exports commodities for tire 
advantage of the Government and creditors? Are we to decide to make the whole 
country endure the painful process of adjustment to Ish. 6d. rupee wliich has yet 
to take place or are we to ask the Government of tlxis country, both imperial and 
provincial, to readjust their budgets to the old ratio and give up some of the 
advantage that they have^rct^ived during the last 2 years. At any rate, one thing 
1 do fed convinced and tlxat is that it we xire to r(?ttirn to the lower ratio, there is 
no one who can give us back our Ish. 4d. rupee more economically than can the 
Finance Merabei'. However much we may criticise his policy in certain dirixitions, 
however much xve may deplore a tendency to twist words to suit his subsequent 
views instead of taking the meaning accepted generally when they were spoken, not 
one of us, I fad sure, will deny that technical re-organisation of whole of the 
finances and Finance Department of this Government, a reorganisation xvhich is 
entirely due to the genius and industry of Bir Basil Blackett. No one will deny 
that this is a lasting heritage for which India will ever be in his debt. J am a 
sincere believer that Ish 4d. will be best for India as a permiuxent ratio but 1 will 
tell the House that 1 do see in a return to it a ix)S8ible slight dislocation not of 
trade and commerce of tlxis country but of the financial arrangements of the Gov¬ 
ernment. But knowing as I do how the British civil servant will always give 
Ms b^t regardless of his personal views I have a feating of confidence should a 
return to Ish. ratio be eventually decided on, that we can rely on the knowledge, 
integrity aixd loyalty of the Hon. the Finance Member to make the necessary 
dmogea xvithout any untoward disturbance. (Applause.) 

Bit P. THAKURDA8 rose amidst non-olficial cheers and spoke for over an hour 
in Buppoid mainly of Is. 4d, ratio. He said he hrul taken a note of the criticisms 
here and dsewhere. He hod as a member of the Currency Commission supported 
the introduction of a gold standard but did not supixxrt a gold currency. He would 
certainly explain his position when this question would come up before the House, 
ill connection with the Bill, the Financ-e Member some tim^ ago had remarked that 
the question of ratio was a minor one; how then hail he suddenly found it impor¬ 
tant and wdshed to stabilise it? He (Sir P. Tluiknrdas) wanted tlxis to be d^uded 
by representatives of the pei>ple in this Assembly. Dr. Macphail hari talked of the 
apprec'iated and depreciaferi rupee; but was Dr. Macphail aware tliat this ruj>ee was 
deliberately pushed up by the Government of India from Is. 4d. after the Reserve 
Councils misfortune and that all through after the Fowler Committee report the 
policy evolved by the executive was at variance with the reconunejidations of that 
Committee ? In accordance with that policy, the country was filled with silver 
coinage and gold was removed from this country in spite of the protests of a strong 
Viceroy like Lord Curzon and taken away to England during the war. There was 
a balance of trade in favour of India and no gold could come. Then there was the 
Babington Smith Committee report w'ith Sir D. Dalai's minute of dissent which wxxs 
a monumental document. The committee took care to remark that even if the 
world fell, its recommendations should not l)e revised and the tragedy w^ that from 
the day Is. 4cL was removed from the statute, that Is, 4d. was the prevailing rate ever 
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since then. Automatic currency had been cut off and the fllowfne tw 

been the sole judges of the rate at which exchange would prey^ail. In t^O 

shillings to ^ on into the Statute the Government L fn^a 

to push the ratio to a point which they wauled- If the „ 

did not push the exchange and left it uncontroll^ there would not 
diiBoiilty, but the Goveniment indulged vn mau'Pwfal'"?.*®.?.?7r fV,i=9 PU9iw» 
the ru])ee up. Was there any country in the world which did like this ( 

Bir Basil Blackett:—Siam. , , n rtiiipr TTp 

Sir Purshothamdas Siam and India are not comparable to i^eh other, we 
publicly acknowledged the fact that the Finance Member did ask the India Om^ 
to the mad course. However, what was present posi ion J l^ia 

had no trust in the Government policy regarding exchange and so India want^ 
trold currency because then she could be sure of the full vidue of 

rogrottablo that on this question an eminent finimcier hkc Sir Basil could not^^^ 
with Indians. If the Government now persisted m e^rrying Is. M. ratio and in dmng 
anything against Is. 4d. then it would be one more ‘liemu'eh^ler to those airraay 
Se Dif Dr! Macphail realise that if Is 4d. was put on t^e ^taUite he mills hav^ 
to t>av more for their raw produce and by this higher ratio they rather “'vy 
best aiKl the only consumer of Indian mills., namely, the masses of the 
classes. Was it not right then that even the selfish millowners should get up ^"d 
say that this was wrong poliew ? What did Europeans „kuow of the 
f(!nes of Oh Oh). He nuoted the Views of a wnter m fhe Indian Oaiiy mau 
who said that by the higher ratio agriculturists urere hard hit and tliere were scarci y 

''"*Tte"argiimeiit of the Finance Member as reg^s w^ was u^aggerat^. Then 

again Dr.^Macphail had said that people with fixed income would 

laws of economica it was the tiller of the soil who.would suffer. As for Sir Basil 

Blackett’s argument of strikes in case of Is. 4d. Sir .P. ThakurdM 

thing would lead to strikes more surely and more unmistakably than if they pusliea 

through Is. ratio and stabilised it. 


QUEBTIONS TO THE FINANCE MEMBER. 


Sir Basil had talked of eleven points. He would answer to 

eleven points. Is it a fact that no other major country had its currency appr^wt 
I. ua wswiVtirAf xrrtiiift otiH if fin whttt iS thc cxcusc foT IndiR being given 


^ed pto:wa^ ;;hira«d"''if'-so7 wliaj is the S 

this snec-ial treatment rmcartog. U currency ? S^pmUyv^ 

* _ Vir>n K/v/.wk -Fxvncithla Axcrinu 


this special treatment rmcarmng. nor ci rrenty i. ..... . 

ing ofthis ratio has been feasible wing to insistenee of the Government to 
an ineffective ratio on the Statute ^k which prevented gf'f 
to the currencY authority in India ? and this was done in spito of protes^ from tne 
fndtn cmJcial SSnity ever since 1922 Thirdly, is it a fact that tins pro^s 
has been further hastened by the Government’s Btarvmg the country of 
expansion of currency and during 1926-27 wtually I them 

be in the affirmative, will the I'inaiiee Member give the figures ? J 

anv country which can be quoted as a precedent for ttos normal msisience of the 
(loVernment to keep the ineffective ratio on the Statute Book and 
as a tender of currency authority and the persistence of the Government m starving 
the country of normal expansion of currency ? . Fifthly, will the Government lay on 
the table a statement of the amount of a deflation and show ‘he ®mo‘int of ^pan- 
sion of ciirreiioy which has been eftected up-to-date and, 

figure of production in the price level on which the^ Finance Member jiistihed com- 
Dulsorv non-expansion of currency and his policy of deflation of ciurcncy. 

fOntimiing lir P. Thakurdas Ld that tW asked for Ish. 4d. liecause this was 
on the Statute Book till 1914 and India's ciiTOncy was the only currency m the 
world which got the least disturbal during the war, because India vmnted Is. ^ 
as they did nof want to be unfair to cr^itors. It was in bringing gold from the 
inteSional market to India that Sir Basil intervened and by fi^ug a ratio of Is. 
(id ho prevented sovereigns from being convert^ into Ks. 15 wid compelled 
man m India to be satisTied with Bs. 13-5-4 and twk a part for his so calM sur¬ 
plus budget and obliged contributions and gave the rest to thoM who wanted to 
remit money outsidi If the Government of India were prepared to .mve a gold 
cumney, then it would affect the ddite outstanding up to date. Until that tune 
iTOuld be injustice to the masses by not reverting, to ls. 4d.. and by stabilwmg 
te 6d The internal trade of India was about 15 times the import and export of 
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md if Euj^larid took two years for complete adjustment of its trade, \hm 
surely Indiii could not take less than ten years. . , , . 

Sir Basil had asked as to what wtis the sanctity in Is. 4d. ratio and whether it 
was not a question of scntiriiont. But a gold standard and gold currency was IiHiia s 
birthright luid she was determined to have it. “We are anxious that you shoula not 
have it at the inconvenience of England disturbing Eurtmean conditions’, but .1 ask, 
is it the intention of the Goveniinent of India and the India Office that until wo 
can take from them a gold standard and g»jld, currency thgr are slowly giving us pro¬ 
motion from Is. Gd. to Is. 8(1. and to Is. lOd. and then to 2b ? Unless there is sanctity 
attached to the question of ratio, I have not the leiist doubt that in order to 
bolster up Government budgets, avoid further taxation^ and make up for increasing 
exiienditurc of all kinds, we shall be slowly drifting into a higher appreciation of 
rupees and further grinding down of the masses. This is a thing which no l^ndian 
who has studied the problem would think of with equanimity. If ui 19^ the 
Babington Smith Gommittoc had been a little It^ss greedy and a little more discreet 
they might hav'e got through Is. 6d : but there wes God above, they become greedy 
and two shilling failed. Now the Government has done a wise thing and want to 
give promotions step by step. I am sure the Viomroy will never do it* Let the 
Executive do whattliey like. No Indian will agree to a course which has no pre- 
(jodeuts in any other country and which every economist of the last century has run 
down in language which I can hardly imJlate. I support the motion for consideration 
and hope when the amendment comes before the House, you will vote for Is. M. 

It was 5-30 p.m. and on the President’s suggestion agreed to by all membci’s of 
the House that the motion to take the bill into consideration be put, Bir Basil 
having waived his right of reply, the house agreed unanimously to take tho bill into 
consideration and then adjournoil. 

On the 8th M/VRCH, after interpellations on the Bengal detenus, the House 
proct^t^d to discuss the Currency Bill. rri ^ 

The President ruled that tho amendments raised two questions : (1) The gold 
standard and gold currency, and (2) the exchange ratio, Tiiese questions could be 
discussed independently and he would first take up the question of ratio and if Is. 
tkl. were adopted ho would allow any changes noexissary in other araendraerits pro- 
vide<l they were admissible. Mr. Jaranadas MEHTA tuen moved his amendment to 
Clause 4 to introduce Is 4d. ratio in place of Is. 6d. by substituting for lis. 21-ld-lu, 
1^. 13-14r4 as the value of one tola fine gold. , _ ^ » 1 

Mr. Jamnadas first criticised the personnel of the Currency Coniinissioii and 
declared that all but Sir Furshottamdas were Government’s henchmen and were 
put forward as experts to uphold Sir Basil’s theory. How could the opinion of 
such a l>^y weigh with the House ? Hie Commission merely stated, never mind 
what steps w^ere taken, Is. Od. ratio liad become do facto and must be acjcepted. 

Mr. Joshi; Does my Hon. friend suggest that if we reach the right place by 
the wrong path, we shouUl get back to traverse the right path to the right place T 
Mr. Jamnadas: Yes, I will, if there is time enough and there is time in thw 
instance. This O>mmission’s report, I repeat, merely registers the Government decroa 
Even my frieiul Rao Rahadiir Sliamnarayan Singh could have written it. 

Sir Basil; Or, even Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, (Laughter). , . ^ 

Mr. Jamnadas ; No, I would not have written it. (Laughtor). Contiiuung, the 
speaker felt that Mr. Vakil’s book should have been the last for Sir Basil to rely 
on to prove that adjustment of prices had taken place. Mr. \ ^il had rmerred to 
the adjustment merely of commodities which India exjxirted but what about other 
adiustmentfi V Something like 70 crores were paid out in sidarics under the general 
railway and military buclget. Had this payment been brought down to GO crores, 
that would mean adjustment. (Hear, hear), “Are the members opjxisitc prepared to 
give away even a copper coin from iheir higli salaries ?” 

Mr. ± Ahmed ^ .. 

Mr. Jamnad.os: 

laughter). The only gentlei»«« ^ ----- ^ 

roy because he arrived in India and took up the appointment when the rate 01 excnaiigo 
was Is 4d.” Continuing, Mr. Jamnadas held that the appendix giving me cable 
corresiiondence between the Government of India and the Secretary 01 Btate had 
clearly established that in October 1924, the Government had made up its mind to 
fix le. 6d. and confessed that its recent action in manipulating currency towards 
that end was becoming generally known. 

22 
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Tto lipcak^jr next contended that about B5 crores of rupees wore romoveil every 
y^r by foreign investors in India in the fonn of proftts. These people would reap 
tihe harvest to the (i:ttent of four crores under Is. 6d. Three to four crores profit 
was made by the Government of India over the exchan^^e mid the rest of the pro¬ 
fit went into the pockets of importers. This was how thirty to fqrty crorm of 
annual loss to the country was Iieing distributed among those wno profited at India 
kdng mulcted. , 

As regards Indians debt the Finance Member had made mere assertions 
weto misJeading and the speaker paid an eloquent tribute to the services of Mr. 
Bi F. Madon in preparing the statement which exposed the (loveminont case and 
proved India’s iosh. . j. 

Mr. Jmnriadas declared that for every ruiiee of external debt Incua would be 
paying one grain of gold more than if the ratio were Ish. 4d. His reply to I)r 
Macphail and Bir Basil about the payment of debt.s was that a bond was a bond 
and must be* paid according to contract, but w'hen a bond was discharged the 
(^mmodity value of the time when the bond was contracted or the ratio woukl 
not and could never be taken into consideration either in individuial or national 
transaction. By trying to raise the ratio by two pence, Sir Basil was increasing 
India’s external debt ny four crores pounds. There was yet another wrong done 
to tMs country, Mr. Madon had shown* that nominally the Government of Indias 
expenditure had gone down. It had. gone up in terms of gold and by this pmce3.s 
additional expenditure of 52 millions of gold had been taken from people of this 
country. In the last four years this was nothing less than a repetition of the 
tragedy of appreciation of the rupee to Is. 4d. which Mr. Gokhale liad protested 
against in ly02. This parallel tragedy shows that whether there is a gentleman 
of iutornational reputation or an unknown person as the Finance Member, the 
parallel fact exists that there is concealed taxation without the people knowing it. 
teis was a subterfuge resorted to when in 1002 also there was seen a phenora^al 
optimism of the Becretiir}^ of State that this country was prosperous. What had 
the Finance Member to say to this ? 

Sir Basil : I have already replied. 

Mr, Jamnadas i You may in words. You have to prove it and I say place 
this memorandum of ours before any committee of independent experts and the 
Finance Member will be condemned. Then again, the evils of the higher rate of 
exchange had been given in words of blood not by an agitator or currency league 
but by’ Sir Basil himself ia his evidence before the Currency CJommission. 

Mr. Jamnadas, rcKuming, averred that the surplus should be the result of the 
growing prosperity of the country and not a profit from the exchangi^. They >yere 
told that the prices were going down. Yet tne cost of civil aiid Military adminis¬ 
tration was rising yearly. On the civil side alone from 59 millions in 1924-1925, 
the cost wont up to 90 niillioiis in 1925-1026 and threatened to run up to 84 
millions in the budget year. On the military side, the reduction of seven cn)re8 
WAS shoivn while in fact the coats had risen frotn 338 millions to 342 millions. 
Mr. Jamnadas resumed his se'at after speaking for an hour. 

Sir Walter WILSON (Associated Cihamber of Commerce), opposing Mr. Jamna- 
tlas’s amendment^eferred to the report of the Currency Commission where Sir 
Ihirushotamdas ^akurdas had himself agi’eed to the unanimous view that if it 
could be shown that prices had to a preponderating dwee adjusted themselves to 
the existing de facto ratio, then that ratio must be adheroa to. 

Sir Fumshotamdas : You will also read the minute of dissent. 

Sir W^ter Wilson : It is generally admitted that in the long run it is of no 
consequence whether the rate is fixed at Is. 4d. or la 6d.. because in the end tlie 
prices have to adjust themselves to the ratio. It is true that the cost of living has 
not appreciably fallen since the rate rose to Is. 6d. But you must look into tho 
calculations here. You must take the Calcutta fiprea which are more reliable and 
not the Bombay figures. Sir Walter Wilson quoted tlie prices of cereals and showed 
that the prices had adjusted themselves to the existing ratio. 

Discussing tho position of the ryot under Is. 6d. he quoted that in case of 
rice, for cxanmle, only eight per cent of the total crop was exported and so the 
balance of 92 must *be Dome by the wage-earners, middle classes and clerks in 
this country. So also in the case of wheat. Only a small portion of the extra 
nuiees were received outside India. The European in this country with tho 
exception of a few were all in favour of Is, 6d. When they were trying to fix 
the ratio, it was better that they should do so in the neighbourhood of the existing 
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dislocation it waa bound to cause. i x xu« A«anrin- 

Mr. Chalmers of Assam might not agree to Is. 6d. but the Indian ^ f ^ 
tion of Assam was definitely for l 3 . and he Asswiatxoij y^onidHv^ 

supporfeed Is. 6d. if they were convinced that t^ey would gam imder it The mnm 
Kafaonai Climber of Commerce of which ^Mr. Birla w^ a 
telegram through its Becrctary favouring 1 ®* ^^\Thi6 Chmnber was all 
j&Qir Is. 4d. and now it had come round to view that Is. Gd. is the best. 

Mr. JINN AH on rising to speak quoted the opinion of a _ 
authority that skilled witnesses came w^th such bias that hardly any weight 
shouid & iriven to them. The past history of the currency policy in India 
was nurtured in inequity and immorality, but he was tpreuar^ to jwge 

the issue divested of its past. He would be in the 
asM what happened with regard to the Babingtoii Smi^ 
experts reported and the Govcniment accepted the rocomnjcndations. India suffe^ 
cr^ and it was said that it was a colossal blundw. It might te ^aid that ^ 
Basil was a genius, but could not Sir Basil ne misguided. When thi.s House wanted 
ft comraission, the Government did not respond and later the Gov^iiment pack^ ft 
commission. The bedrock of this Coramission’s report was that 
justed themselves and if it could be proved that this was po, the case of Is. od. woxUa 
bo established, but he held that the evidence before the Currency Comnussion was 
most cursory. ( A voice : No. ) Mr. Jinm* : I say it is most cursonr and moat 

perfunctory and if a judgment were given in a high court on jJTj * 

upest in five minutes. (Applause.) If you think experts Imve refiorted and their 
views must be accepted, then why come to this lemslaturc for it« opinion. 

Mr. Jinnnh, continuing, said Mr. Vakil’s book had shown that exchange has be^ 
made by Sir iWiil to determine prices by conscious control But the sp^ker asked 
whether the commission had proved that prices had adjusted 
The Commission confessed there was no accurate statistics of pnees and 
was much Icjss reliable material regarding wages. And yet, they 
prices had adjusted themselves and that wages would bo ,lut by going back to Is. 4d. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Jinnah further read extracts from the cabkxl corresnondence between 
Delhi and Whitehall. This shows the Secretary of State has been goading and 
bullying the Finance Member. I am prepared to mve the devil his due ( l^ud 
laughter, in whidbi Sir Basil joined). It must be said to his cri^t that his (xinscience 
revolted against it and that he did not indulge in artificial manipulation^ beyond 
is. fid. (Hc^ftr, hear,). To that extent India owe® J^m a debt of mtitude. (pir l^ii 
made a bow and the House laughed). Mr. Kikabhai Premchand had smd that cither 
ratio would not make siibstantim dinerence to Government exchequer. If that was so, 
why talk of dislocation of finances ? 

Sir Basil: You are misquoting him. , . . . .r 

Mr. Jinnah ; The Hoii’ble Member holds an important position m the 
commercial world and can take care of him^f without Sir Basil s defence. 

Addressing the labour members of the House, Mr. Jion^ told thm that as one 
who was not a capitalist and whose sympathy and support for the labour cause was 
always there. He would beg them to remember that if India was to become a strong 
modem living nation, it could be only through capM, commerce and umustry* 
‘‘You cannot get blood out of stone, Mr, Ford of U. 8. A. can buy to-day the 
'whole of Bombay including Sir Victor Sassoon. (Laughter.) 1 understand that 
England’s vital interests require her keeping her markets. But you do not pull down 
w hatever little there is in this country in the way of commerce and industry. Look 
to what Mr. Kay has said. 1 say. do not kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
(The Finance Member questioned). 

Mr. Jinnah addressing Sir Basil; That is what you are going to do, so that 
your goose across the water may safe. (Hear, hear.) 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that I am sorry for Sir Basil. I pity him as he is only one of the instruments iiv the 
hands of a very powerful vested interest in Great Britain. Let this Hou^ do not go 
wrong. I know the lobbies are busy, that manipulations are going on but remember 
that every one of you is here as representative of your people. I^meniber you have 
undertaken this sacred duty. Your interests are second to those of your constituents. 
I ask you as hon’blo men, as representing your people that you pkxlged by every 
constitutional doctrine, by every moral consicleration to put the interest oi your 
country above your own interest. If you have got to sacrifice, you have got to suner, 
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Svc up your jobs, fcitleH (Mr. Ooswami: Your noniinatofl seats), give them up 
but do not sell India and if you do you will be degrading the representative 
chararter of this House. (Loud and prolonged applause). 

Mr. Srinivasa ITONGAR was in agreement with the views of tliose 
for Ib. 4d. ratio. Every one was groping in the dark, but there was no 
the view of experts which could be relied upon and which could be 
axiomatic. Sir Basil’s eleven points had no relevancy upon the demsicm ot t 
particular ratio question. There was no such thing as permnnency uV 

was sure that large Indian interests were served by Is. 4d. more than by, is* 
confess 1 am biased but I am biased in favour of Indian intere^ Let us do jim ^ 
ourselves before we can be generous to the English importers. There is Jb qu^i' 
tliat producers, Indian manufactures and industries will be benenttca j 

ratio. I myself examined the ratio question with bias 

in Bombay, but have come to the conclusion that we should not divide A 

as capitalists and labourers and as iudiistrialist and pro<lucer8. I am xor is. * 
because I love labour more than I love the capitalist. Mr. + ^Wr*>rtnfy 

toretary to the Finance Department, had in liis memorandum adnntt^ that lowering 
exchange would give advantage to Agriculturists. “What then is the use ol goi g 
against this admitted view of the Governm^t.” But no\y the Government are ngming 
tooth and noil for Is. 6d. because the English business interests are up. 

Sir P. THAKUBDAS Tigorously defended Is. 4d. ratio and replied to all the eleven 
points of Sir Basil Blackett and demanded an answer to his questions. He expresseti 
bis rejjTTct that Mr. Kikabhai Premchand should have allowed himself ^ be ouiteu 
into politics to be as an instrument for Is. (id. and his regret was all tiio more 
that be came from the family of Roychand Premchand which was a name stul to be 
conjured with. He told Mr. Kikabliai that Is, 6d. was not a nocturnid adyenture 
but Is. 6d. was a broad day loot in the guise of exchange. Referring to 
Sir Walter Wilson, he declared that the opposition was that of the Associatea 
Ohamlxjrs who voiced European opinion which was diametrically opposeft to 
that of Indian Chambers. As tor Bengal National Chamber, this body had declarea 
itself iKforc the Chirrcncy Commission for Is, 4d. Ho would not accept its cnangc 
of opinion without ascertaining the position further. Finally, Bir Pursliottamaas 
told the House that he ivas to-day relieved of the grave resjionsibility ne was 
carrying on his shoulders in carrying the movement in supnort of Is. 4a. l 
relieved of that responsibility to-day by handing it over to the more capable hancls 
of the Assembly. Ihe House lias before it the strong protest of Mr. (tokhale against 
similar action of Government. Responsibility will no longer be .mine and will rest 
with the House. If the House votes against the amendment it will be on its own 
responsibility and my only regret will be that the House did not rise to the occasion 
and '* M M', M /1 1 X 


realise its fnll responsibility.” (Applause). 

AmENPI^IENT ©EFIJATBP 

It was now 5-30 p. m. and closure was moved. The President pointed out th^ 
if he accepted it, Sir Basil Blackett would have no right of reply. Sir Basil said he 
did not want to reply. Br. Gour protested that a number of speakers were wmting 
patiently for their turn. Tho President said he had been told that both sid^ \yCTe 
agr<^* The motion for closure was tlien put and agreed to and the House dyided 
Oil the araeqdment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Tense excitement followed and thundering 
cheers from ofiicial benches when they succeeded in rejwting is-4d. amendment by 
68 against 65 votes. Mr. Taritbhushan Roy alone remained neutral. Thus out of 14U 
mcrnbei’S who were sw'orn in out of 143, to-day s debate had attracted 134, being the 
largest attendance on any business sitting of the Assembly ever since the reformed 
House came into being. 

Demands for Grants 

Tke Executive Demand. 

On the 9th MARCH the House took up demands for grants. The Hon’ble 
Sir F 4 isil Blackett moved the demand for Rs. CO,000 under “Executive Council.” 

Mr. Jayakar, deputy leader of the National Party, moved total oraisgion of the 

Basil Blackett ohjected to this as it ivas a purely negative motion and was 
therefore out of order. 



THE EXECFIIVE DEMAND 

Ir. Jayakar, content^xl that the motion was in order as the Government of 
India Act permitted “reduction of the whole grant.” , , . . 

The Hon'blc the President, after hearing ’Mr. Javakar. ruled that he had mven 
full consideration to the question and had also looked into the practice of tno 
Honse of Commons. Though the Government of India Act 67 (A) was misleading 
on the subject, 72 (E) made it clear that the Statute did not specifically permit 
this Assembly to omit the grant though he did not understand wly the same 
wmrdR were not inserted in the case of the Assembly as in the case of Provincial 
Councils. . - * , 

Sir Hari Singh Goiir submitted his motion that the votable portion of the demand 
be entirely omitted. 

The President ruled it out, as the demand was only for the votablo itenis. 
(r.iaughter). The President said that ho found himself in a difficulty as to wmcli 
funendment should be taken up. Mr. Jayakar wanted to reduce it to one rupee, Mr. 
Srenivasa lyengiir waiitod to reduce the demand to six pica, Mr. Kelkar to three 
pies and Mr. Acharya to one pic. (Ljuighter). He wished there had been cohesion 
among non-officials iu this matter. However, he would call on Mr. Jayakar to 
move his cut to reduce the demand to rupee one. ^ . 

Sir Basil Blackett submitted that this motion virtually negatived the grant and 
deprived other mcmibers to move cuts to raise questions of policy* He suggested the 
House should for the sake of convenicntie set up a convention as to the figure below 
which the demand can be reduced. , j • a i 

The Presid(‘nt ruled that while technically every cut howevei* big was admissible, 
he would suggest that a convention be established that as in the case of Railway 
Board no demand be reduced by a motion below Rs. 100 so tlint others could move 
one niiioe cut. This, however, was a suggestion for the future, but did not conwsrn 
the House to-day* 

Mr. Jayakar^s Amendment 

Mr. JAYAKAR then, amidst applause, moved his cut which was to reduce the 
demand for the Executive Council to Ra 1. Mr. Jayakar made an inijiressive spt^ch. 

Mr, Jayakar said for the t ime being he was the spokesman of non-officim 
benches. He traccil the history of the constitutional demand from Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s resolution in the old Assembly for a round table conference. They 
asked for bread and stone was oftered, namely, the Muddiman Committee. Ihe 
terms of reference of the comrairtee were complained about. But the committee 
sat on and brought out a report they had all expected. For instaco, in Bombav 
they wanted Land Revenue and Justice to be transferred to Ministers. But instead, 
they got gas and boiler, ns if there was not enough ^s in the non-officials and as 
if there w^as not enough boiling in the country. As Mr. Das truly said at Faridpur, 
it all showed the distmst of the Ministei-s. A lady friend of his who had bwn 
watching the debates in the Bombay Ivegislative Council told him one day summing 
up her views on diarchy as follows ; “A husband and wife began to set a house 
together. The wife said to the husband, Vo have three hundred rupees a month. 
We shall divide this in the proportion of two to one. You will Keep the one 
hundred and I shall keep the two hundred. I shall erauloy all the servants and 
look after tlieir pomp and pageant and they will be amenaole to my behests. I shall 
spend this two hundred on my toilet and hair dressing and you manage with your 
one hundred all the tw'elve children, wc both managed to produce and, when we 
both appear m society, our responsibility will bo joint and undivided and you must 
not complain to the outside world.’ This is your diarchy.” (Laughter.) 

Proceeding Mr. Jayakar said this diarchy was absolutely unworkable. This was 
said by the minority of the Muddiman Committee. But the Government kept the 
country feeding on false promise and demanding more and more co-operation 
and the more go operation was given still more co-operation was demanded. Mr. 
C. R. Das, in his Faridpur speech, wxnt to the length of saying, “provided some 
real responsibility is transferred to the people there is no reason why we should 
not co-operate.” In making this offer, he went to the utmost limits. But there was 
no response from the Government and, what more, the Swaraj Party went 
further. They put their best man in the chair of the Assembly and some of the 
Swarajists even courted unpopularity and divorced themselves from their life-long 
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and co-oi)orat;e wifeh the Government and the Government still stood supreme and 
i^piorod what Avas liappcning in the country. Even the Indian National (ingress had 
given the Government enough indication when e^^en during tlic last six weeks they had 
bo«m here. This session they had behaved in a most parliamentary way and even 
at the risk of great provocation did not behave otherwise. What was the attitude 
01 Bir Basil yesterday ? He did not reply to the charge of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and others that the Gorernraent were creating a false surplus and concealhig thp 
burden of taxation in iiillating the ratio. 

Sir Basil ; The charge was made both here and in the Council of State and I 
answered the charge in the Council of State. The proceedings are in the hands 
of membera. 

Mr. Jayabir maintained that the Government valued its votes more than its 
reputation. The power of the (h)vernment was growing, because the votable portion 
of the budget was slowly being converted into non-votablc. Last year they could 
depriA'e an otficor of his establishment mid have control over his hon&chola allow¬ 
ances. But noAV that too was gone. Even the carpet expense was non-votable. 
The gravamen of his charge was ttiafc the Government had not in any manner 
r^ponded to the gesture of co-ojieration. They had gone on taking advantage of 
the mood of the pooplo, divided ns they already were to entrench themselves more 
stTongly. Indeed, the tide hiid gone the other w’ay as yesterday’s voting on the 
ratio question showed. ‘‘We do not feel there is any realify in this House. 
Tliis divinity (the Govenwnont) is ab.sol«tely intractable. What is the use of onr 
coming every year on this political pilgrimage ? The last point has been reached. 
If the Ch3vernment do not yield now we shall have to think of going back and 
turn to some other methods of forcing tlie Government to yield to the popular feeling. 
(Congn^s Party, loud cheers.) I know we are powerless, because we are divided and 
Aveak. But beware of the anger of a weak man. Unless you change your ways, 
other things may happen in tlxis country.” 

Bir Basil BIACKETT, replying to Mr. Jayakars complaint, said the reasons why 
be did not answer the criticism referred to were firstly, because both sides of the House 
were anxious to come to a decision on the matter on whiidi a decision had become 
of very great importance to India : secondly, because the course of the debate was 
getting away from the ratio question to tlie direction of racial question and thirdly, 
because arguimcnts used by Mr. Jamnadas could be only properly treated by being 
ignored and, fourthly no argument had been advanced which had not been prevh 
oulv fully dealt Avith. On a particular case he had given his reply in the Council 
and he would state it here now. 

The President inteiwcned and told the member that he had already given his 
reasons for not replying yesterday and that a reply to-day would not be m ortler. 

Bir Basil, thereupon, used the opportunity of speaking briefly on the 
constitutional del^ate. The motion was to omit the grant for travelling 

expenses. iMr Knugaswarai Iyengar: No. Your travelling is non- 

votable). Bir Basil added tliat members of the Executive Council did not 
receive travelling alloAvancc but had tour expenses. That was why in spite of 
the amendment of the Government of India Act tAvo years ago they vi'cre votable. If 
the cut were carried, public interests would suffer. Borne of the speeches made 

yesterday show'cd that me House was vrary much in need of virtues of faith, hope 

and charity ot love. The Viceroy had told them in opening the session that powers 
of legislatures in the dominions and elsewhere Avere increase<l by their tacitly 
assuming that they had more responsibility than was given bv statute. The result of 
this assumption was that the executiA'e pOAvers which existed went into disuse and 
AA’ere after a time abolished. But neither this House nor the Government would be 
prepared to sny that condition of affairs under the reforms was such as to make them 
all ^oroughly csomfortable. Perhaps, members did not realise there were very 
considerable mental discomforts under the presemt position not merely for them but 
also for the Government and the Government servants. They vicre trying to do a 
very difficult thing and they need hope, faith and love if thfey were to make ndA^ance 
towards a definite goal. Members took little delight in refusing to look with hope 
and in not showings an act of charity that they were trying to Avork tow’ards a 
definite result and if membcTs looked back lO or 20 years they would find that 
considerable advance had liecn registered and was being daily registered (appiausoh 
There was Indianisation of departments and a great change in the composition of the 
Central IjCgiskture did not possess complete responsible Government but ho 
maintained there has been enormous change in the extent to which peopiek 



representatives could and did infltenoc every action and policy of the (^veriiment. 
He came out to India with a hope of contributing his snare to the uevelopmeiifc of 
the reforms in the matter of the control of the legislature over the spending power 
of the Government and members would admit that in this matter theixj has b^n a 
tremendous improvement in the machinery by which the House exercised its control 
and he added that in his opinion, the finances of the Government liad very greatly 
improved by the fact that they had to bo submitted to a stem criticism and careful 
scrutiny by this House. If, instead of all the time complaining they had not reached 
the final goal, meinl)er8 exercised the virtues of faith, hope and fove and assumed 
tacitly that they had more responsibility than was expressed in the letter of law, 
both they and the Government could work together and realise the definite goal 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMI said that the Executive Council was the quintessence of 
the Government of India and hence this constitutional protest agahist the travelling 
expenses of the Executive Council. He asked why certain items of the Budget were 
made non-votable from votable. It was not only not honest but not lawful. 
The British Parijaraent had perpetrated a fraud on the constitution of 
India by making non votable the whole of the Lee Commission gi’ant. India was 
robbed by the manipulation of currency and exchange. India did not want Swaraj 
with a mortgaged India. There was a conspiracy between the Government and the 
Euroi>ean vested interests to take as much out of India os yvas possible before she 
got even the framework of responsible Government With all sense of responsibility, 
he declared that the remission of the provincial contributions was of utmost 
imconcern to him, because the whole of the remitted money was not applied^ to the 
transferred! departments. In discussing the Finance Bill, therefore, the remission of 
the provincial contributions should not weigh with the members and yestenlay, when 
he asked about Jibanlal Catterjee, a political prisoner who was on his deathb^ with 
tulxjrculosis, he was told that the case was under consideration. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, I said that the man was roleasofl from jail, but 
ifl in the custody of the District Magistrate. 

Mr. Goswami : What is the difference between that he is in custody and lie is 
not in jail ? Even barbarians and savages would trejit human beings with greater 
considerations. When the question of bombs was being discussed, respect for nuraaii 
life was preached. I should like the ofliciai side to show respect for human beinjjs 
and it is only then that they (bomb-users) will respect the lives of foreigners in this 
country. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR said though technically tho mention aimed at reduction of 
establishment charges, virtually it was dirwt^ against the Executive Councillors 
whose ^lariee were non-votable. The Government of India had failed to defend 
Indian iiifcereats and take the Nationsdist view whether in matters of financial concern 
or otherwise. There was no responsibility to tho legislature and indeed responsibility 
was iiiit>03sible to locate between provincial Governments and the Govenimwit of 
India and the Secretary of State. They kivcw it in practice in the case of passport 
difficulties for certain persons. He contended that want of education had not stood 
in the way of any country's advance. Multiplicity of language did not bar South 
Africa from getting self-government India’s protection by Britain was in imperial 
and not India’s interests. As for the electors’ responsibility, what did it mean ? 
Liability to take the consequences. If a wrong member was sent, electors would reap 
the benefit of it He for one would strongly oppose the present systent of Government, 
“Yesterday wo wero asked to vote for Is. od. because it was a de facto rario. To¬ 
day we are asked to vote for the Government because it is a de facto iTloveniment. 
(lAugbter). I refused to do so yesterday imd I will not do so to-day. No nation¬ 
alist ought to be grateful at the sacrifice of her political liberties.” (Applause). 

Moulri Mahomed YAKUB supported the motion with the reservation that tho 
interests of minority communities must be safeguarded as outlined in the resohiiions 
passed at the All-India Muslim League in 1026. Ue agreed with Col. OrawTord 
that the electorate was not as educated and inteUigent as it should be; but, 
when Colonel Crawford quoted Mr. Belvi’s views on our franchise, why diid he 
not quote the views of Mr. Bclvi about franchise in Canada ? (Hear, hear.) Educated 
Indian Mussalmans were second to none in their desire for self-government for 
India; but at the same time, they wanted to make it clear that thdr demand was 
supplemented by an equally strong desire to protect their religious, social and 
economic interests, for he believed that being members of a minority community, 
they could not allow themselves to be drifted without knowing what their position 



ujLider the siiu wuld be when Bwuraj dawiie*!. Prbceeding, Mr. Yaltab raid the 
terms of p:(iarantee given to uon-Muslira nationals in Turkey, 

Mr. Joslu asked if Mr. ^ Yakub would be satislied if those provisions were 
introduced in the Indian Ck>nstitutiou for Mussulmans. (Hejiir> luiar.) 

Mr. Yakub: Yes^ But how can I be sure, when a Hindu leader like Ma 
Lajpat Bai says, m he is reported to have said on another occiision, that Hindus 
should not give Mussalmans more seats in Councils and that the Lucknow Pact 
was a. mistake ? 

Lala I^amat Rai asked Mr. Yakub to quote him correctly. 

Moulvi Yakub: Sir, Lalaji is reported to have said -“He could not under¬ 
stand those Hindu leaders who said that they must have Swaraj at any cost. 
What would they gain by Swaraj, if they lost their own identity. (Cries of hear, 
hoar.) He did not want the Hindus to be tWroyed.” 

Sir Abdul Qayum :—It moans that if it is not a Hindu Raj, tlicn they do not 
want Swaraj, 

Lala Lajpat Rai:—^1 entirely repudiate that suggestion. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub :—However, Sir, Mussalinaus cannot be blamed if they 
being poor in number, in education and in wealth ask for protection of their lives 
and interests. Place us in the same po.ution in which non-Mussalmans are in Turkey. 

Lala Lajpat Rai Much more. 

Proceeding, Moulvi Yakub read the rcsolutiona passed at the Muslim liCague 
to show the fundarnontal conditions necessary for co-operation between Hindus and 
Mussalinaus. 

When he referred to communal relations, Mr. Habiruddin Ahmed interjected:-^ 
‘*Oh, the question of music before mosque is a religious matter. 

Moillvi Mahomed Yakub It is not a religious matter, Wliat our religion says 
10 that Mussalmans should not be pur|X>scly disturbed whey they say their prayers, 
(Cries of hear, hear). If there is any intention to disturb the prayers, then it is 
criminal. ( Applause from Ooiigrcss and Nationalist Party benches. Yokes: 
**Quite right’' ) I challenge any Mussalinan to show me anytliing to say that 
playing of music before mosque is itself irreligious. 

Mr. Ktibiraddin : What about the Konin f 

Mr. Y'akub : It is nn insult to quote the Koran which Mr, Kabiruddin has 
never read. However, Bir, if you give these conditions ns stated in tho resolutions 
of the Muslim League, then we shall progress together. Otherwise, you shall 
have to wait.’ 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali TChan : Do yon want the Royal Cora mission now ? 

Mr. Yakub : Whether we want or not, it is coming in 1929. As practical men let 
something be done. I.#et us unite. Of course, we appointed a committecMn the 
L^iiioro fc^sion of tiie Ix^ague which sent an invitation to the Congress Committee 
for ft conferrenco to discuss the communal situation and settle the lines for reforms. 
We received a very disappointing reply ; but now that the Commission is coming 
when the iron is hot we should sit together and formulate our united demands. 
On liehalf of my community, I again extend the invitation to the Congress and 
Nationalist parties. 

fjala LAJPAT RAT congratulated Maulvi Maliomed Yakub. Deputy President, on 
his speech. Muslims were perfectly right in doing all t/icy could to 9;ifeg'uard 
thoir interests ; but a similar right should not be denied to Hindus. Ho wanted 
neither Hindu raj nor Muslim raj but an Indian raj. In fact no communal raj 
was possible to-day and they must develop in a manner as would secure them a 
lasting Indian raj. It was with this feeling that he had decried the Lucknow Pact 
at the Bihar Hindu Ojuference. He admitted that the authors of the Lucknow Pact 
drew it up in absolute good faith j but it wais a short-sighted uoHcy and 
was responsible for the Ousting poison in their relations. (Hear, iicjor). He 
assured Mr. Yakub that every right conceded by the Turks to their non-Muslim 
nationals would be conceded to Muslims in India and even more. (Applause) But 
while the Muslim minorities should have adequate protection against the Hindu 
majority, tlio Hindus and Bikhs should have similar protection in the Punjab and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Yakub You will have it. 

Lala Lajpat Rai said it was a matter of right and justice. The real question 
was of terms and safeguards. These must be settled ; but they must not be such 
as would in the name of protection of intersts entirely debar evolution to self- 
government. He welcomed particularly Alaulvi Yakub's pronouncement on the 
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qucstioa of music beffirc mosquoa juid declared Uiat any one who played niusic 
before mosque with the intention of disturbing prayere was mot only a iunaUc, but 
u oriininal, and wherever music had been played irom time ornmemoiial .and 
Muslims disturbed a procession that too was crimmal (applause, in which aii sections 
of the Honae joinud). Let the Government and non-omcials evolve a scheme to 
eliminate this. The Muslim League's resolution was not the final word. It •wa'i 
the basis for discussion and they were already having conversations on the subject. 
There wore in the League's resolution suggestions which wore impractical ; but 
the ‘tnderlying sentiment in respect of which he accepted them was the questions 
affecting any community from the purview of the legislature as some Bafegiiard 
against religious matters of one -coianuinity Iwiiig disturhetl by the votes of 
tb x other. 

Coming to the political part of the debate, he commented on Sir Basil’s ojipeal 
for virtues of hope^ charity, and love ; but he wished the Government practised 
these virtues. He had faith m ^God who, when the cup of iQ|usticc was full, would 
do justice to India. He did not expect charity from the British to IndianSr when 
oven among their own people in Europe there was international injustice. He did not 
question the motive of members of the Government : but they wore part of a soull<^ 
machine and were to protect the interests of their own country. Indians might bo 
clever politicians but were children in diplomacy. The Government played iviUi words 
and what noii-ofiicials considered as promine turned out to be nothing of the sort. 
This House was a mockery of Parliament and the curious manipulation of votes that 
went on was fully apparent yesterday when only 28 non-officials voted ior Is. (ki, 
against 65 and yet the world was told that the ^Isseiiibly had accepted is. Gd. 
(Hear, hear.) This new constitution had indeed made their position worse. 
Formerly, responsibility was entirely tliat of tho '.Government. Now the 
votes were manipulated and that responsibility was sifted on to the As^mbly. 
He wanted that the Government gave them absolute power in now things and then 
SCO the result : but if there was ho such gesture, he would say seriously and nut 
bluff that not only our misguidal youths but even elderly men and those having 
;i stake in the country might l^e driven to thajpair. He Wiis supporting the motion 
not to urge a lioyal CJommission. That demand had betm ’previously i)Ut forward. 
He support^ this annual protest against the system of Government which he 
considered as irresponsible, arbitrary and autocratic which had in no sense improved 
the relations between the riilors and the ruled. (Applause.) He offered to coiue 
to tt settlement both on the Hindu-Muslim question and belw^n the rulers and 
the ruled if the other sides responded. The Government members must have charity 
and love, but quite tlie reverse of it was exhibited when the Government meml^ers 
defended payment of Ks. 9 a month salary to railway menials. He wm most 
surprised to find itev. Macphail, a Miiiister of Ghristiau r^igum, defending this 
wm?®®. It was a dilumoy to'the religion of Christ that this Aliiiister should have 
defended a wages of Its. 9 on the basis of supply and demand. (Applause). 

Mr. KATNASVVAMI, representing the Indian Christian community^ expressed liimseH 
in sympatliy with the object of the motion, but not with the form in wliich it waa 
movtxl He doubted whether this House w^aa the proper forum for putting forward 
the national demtmd. ft was neither a convention nor a constituent tifioembly, but wa» 
a eulxirdinale purliamerit. He also doubted whether political and social couditiom 
justified a more rapid political progress. National imity. national sanctiou not only 
lu the form of physical force, national civil service which would execute the behesto 
of the legislature were conditions precedent to the grant of a large m, insure 
of selfrgoveinmeut. Hreraaturc constitutional ism which was enforced in some 
countries in Europe before the condition precedent of national unity was forth¬ 
coming: and even the history of premature eonstitutionaikmi in'England towairis 
the end of the Middle Ages showed how such attempts came to grief. In siicaking 
of national sanction he did not refer merely to physical force but to public opinion 
mid who would deny that to-day’s public opinion hi India wa.s urban and tliat the 
villager did not hack it(A voke QuestiimJ Ho admitted that Frovineial 
Governments had been conceded a partial meswuxe of Bolf-Govomment bat no real 
autonomy was possible oven in a province until the national civil service was under 
the Ministers' control. As regards the Ontrai Government, ho Imcl watched its 
working for a short period and what struck him was the unreality in which they 
seemetl to be working. (Hear, hetir from noni*olficial benches^ Besolutfon altar 
revelation was earrieif and the 'Govemmeat aveepted defeats enow fully. This wm. 
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demoraliyJiiK both to the legifikture and the Bxecutiye. (Hear, hear). As an 
Australian GoVeimor once remarked, “to grant rraponsible institutions and to deny 
responsible Oovernment is like lighting Are and stopping the chimney”. (Applause). 
Irresponsibility of the House was due to the fact that Pandit Motilal and Sir P. 
Thalrurdas did not offer an alternative Government to Sir Alexander Muddiman and 
Sir Basil Blackett. If they did, many decisions arrived at by a majority of tlie 
House would now 1)0 realised. But , while he believed that the present constitutioji 
had great defects, he did not want political progress to outrun social progress and 
wanted national unity to precede |K)litical advance. It was quite possiblo in an 
atmosphere of blue in which most modern Governments found themselves that the 
British Government might grant India a large measure of Swaraj provided agitation 
w'ore iiniverfial; but till they got unity and a national citizen army the demand for 
a large measure of self-government must be considered as out of due time. 

Turning now to the Government he could not congratulate it on a more 
itotisfactory attitude. , At one time it was popular to describe the Government as 
a trusteeship. Afterwards there was a cry for a change in the angle of vision and 
recently they had asked for a change of heart. History would uphold the Government 
for discharging the trust iu the matter of develojunent of property held. (A Voice : 
Question). As. for chaugo of vision this w'as im|) 08 siblG and would only make the 
Government squint-eyed (laughter). As for change of heart the Government was a 
corporation having neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be saved. (Ijaughter). 
The riglit attitude was to nfk the British Governments in India to change the Whole 
philosophy of their attitude towards the people of this country. Hiey must-act as 
true teachers not to And out how little the xnipil knew but try to draw the best 
out of the pupil, to behave like an elder brother who should do everything honestly 
to make me younger brother share those conditions which the elder brother had 
possessal. 

Mr. Katnaswami’s next advice wms that the British people in India should not 
follow British history^ where the aristocracy looked upon all popular movements as 
advances ort their quarters and privileges so that rights wdre conceded only at the 
point of extreme popular and universal amtation. It w'as with this attitude that the 
British Government in India viewed all deniands for greater extension of political 
rights and privileges. That was all very well in a country like England where the 
people were govemed by men of their own race: but in India the British must 
anticipate progress and do everytliing for securing political pfogress. While the 
representatives of the people were busy with the building of the superstructure of a 
free and prosperous India, the British on the other hancf must busy themselves with 
strengthening the foundations of that liberty and self government which he hoped 
would he secured to India in the near future. He deplored the Government had not 
done anything to nationalise the army. They should have done-this almost 
immediately after the assumption of responsibility of tlie Government by the Crown, 
The sepoy mutiny was not a national insurrection. They must also nationalise the 
navy. He personally thought tluit the time had arrived when there must be a 
reform of tne constitution, if only to remove the difficulties betwen the Central and 
provincial Governments. Borne European papers had rtuggest<^d that the Statutory 
uomnassion should sit in jud^iept over the political capacity of the pwple. 
That was exactly what the Commission should not be asked to do. The Commission 
was not to see how far the people were at present fit for a large measure of self- 
government, but to devise ways and means for fitting them and training them to 
iittiiin full responsible Oovemment as early as possible. As Kobert Clive said : “To 
go back is impossible but to stand still is dangerous”. He trusted that by the 
co-operation of a forseeing Governmont and representatives of the people who were 
wise to realise the limitations they could be uniteil by a common purpose and advance 
towards that goal which they all had at heart. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN affirmed that it was not possible for any Government 
to give any people self-government. This must come from the people tliemselvea 
(hear, hear). It was absolutely impossible for the British Governinent by a stroke 
of the pen to create a national Government and making it function. Mr. Jayakar’s 
speech had been very able. It had been argued that before a statutelar enquiry was 
ordered, His Majesty’s Government should make a declaration in Parliament as to 
the exact ' course to be followed by that enquiry. Wliat the Assembly appaxentlv 
desired’ was that the policy should be formulated by His MajesU’s Government and 
then the enquiry held to see how it could be carried out That was not what the 
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of India Act contemplated or wbat other Uovemments had 
6Usjj2festion was, indeed without any precedent. If the «uf 2 :p;stion waa folio wed, tlien 
that would be placing: mo enquiry in very awkward position j for the policy naci 
been laid down* Mr. Jayakar had quoted the viewa of a lady iriend on dyareny; 
but the opinion of that friend not very destructive to dyarchy. He a^oea tnat 
the changes made in the Act by Parliament did constitute r^fcnctions on the power 
of the Assembly ; but those restrictions were in the opinion of Parliament very 
iiecessa^. . ^ « 

Sir H. 8. Goiir interjected Did you protest acamat Parliaments action r 

Sir Alexander Muddimnn :—I recomiponded that one of the great dangers m 
which I find this House involved is that exercise of authority brings its own reward. 
Of course, there may be people who would say that my excess authority will bring 
its own. reward. Some members had said that the foreigners must be fought. As a 
policy, it may be necessary, but I ask is it wise ? If you have got to bve the 
frog, then you must make friends with the crocodile (Laughter). It was undpuDt^y 
the duty oi the legislature to persuade the Government t-o act in the way it iik^, 
but this could not be achieved by fighting the Government. Hares are sn^ea by 
many ways, either by kindness or by other ways. Some times you snare it by treating 
it kindly (A voice Never). 

Dr. GourThe hare is still wily (Laughter^. ^ ^ i. ii 

Proceeding, the Home Member said no’constitution could be run where the 
legislature was in conflict with the Executive; yet the Government had to w 
carried on and so there were the residual^ powers. The more the Assembly 
on the Government, constituted as it was to exercise the residuary power conforrea 
on that Govenimeht, the more the Assembly weakened itself and the Government, 
He was glad to find that Moulvi Mohamed Yakub had explained the position of 
Mussalmans and Lala lajpat Eai had reciprocated it in a speech which ^ntuinco 
much that was reliable. The communal question must be solved by the people 
themselves (A voice: If you will allow.>1 

Sir Alexander Muddiman :—If the suggestion is that we are not doing cverjUung 
we can possibly to deal with the question, then I do believe there is no one m the 
House who is prepared to repeat it. Concluding^ the Home Member said All 
are agreed that some clmnge in the constitution is desirable; but the qu^tion is 
when and how it could be made. I do not think I can elaborate it on the 
under consideration. The general charge against the Executive Government apart 
from the question of reforms is:—^“We have left undone many things which we 
should have done/' This is a phrase which many a man repeats eve^ Sundj^. 
(liaughtcr). As long- as the opposition continues as it does in this House, the 
Clovernmont of India will not be able to meet it corporately; for op^sition will 
continue to rep^t it. (Here the Home Member was imperfectly heard). 1 wish this 
tjonstitutional issue had been raised on a specific resolution. One motion was 
recently tabled; but it did not attain fruition for reasons which I cannot under¬ 
stand (Laughter); the motion now is for touring expenses for Executive Councillors. 
I crave the mercy of the House that these be grantea. (Laughter and applaiiscA 

cabbied by a Majority, 

The motion was carried by 65 to 56 votes amidst loud non-official applause. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

Customs De>xano. 

On the lOth MARCH the House took up the demands for grants on their mcfriis. 
The House, first voted Re. 1 for the Executive Council members’ touring expenses 
without further discussion. 

Bit Basil Blackett then moved the demand under Customs. 

Mr. Scsba lyeng.ar moved a token cut under Customs demand to protest against 
the Government for naving ‘A more or less unconscious bias in favour of British 
interests as against Incuan interests.’^ He instanced the reduction of import duty 
on cotton piecegoods and reduction of export duty on tea and hides which he said 
were helping the British interests. The motion was withdrawn. 

Revision of Customs Tariff 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved a token cut to censure the Government for not 
undertaking a scientific revision of customs tariffs and for the manner in which the 
revision haa taken place. Ho instanced the case of sugar duty which has been made 
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on the pretext of safeguard!njj; liieir reTenues from falling off, both of which 
hswt really doubled the revenue at the cost of the consumer* There was then laxity 
on the part of the administration. The Auditor-f leueral hud condemrned in no 
un^rtani terms the various frauds which had gone on in the Calcutta Ousfcoma 
oflice for generations. The Public Accounts Committt 3 e too hafl commented on the 
subject. Then again the difficulty seemed to be causal by the subject being 
twWer two members, namely, the Corai«erce Member and the Finance 
Member. There was an extremely unsatisfactory position in regard to land 
customs. The motion was rejected. 


Afl.S15S31«E3«T OF I>tJTY ON ImpOBTBD FAPB« 


Colonel J. D. Crawford moved a cut to protest against a recent ruling as to 
a,ssessmcnt exf duty on imported paper. In 1925, the House gave, he said, a definite 
protection to pajfer induatry, particularly bamboo pulp. A new customs ruling 
which was issued on the subject Wiia ‘ultra vires’ and was issued without any notice 
being given to tividers concerned. Therefore, bona lide traders had been put to a 
great loss. The motion was witluirawn. 


S0A1.E Of Glebks’ Pay In The Provinces 


Mr. Duraiswamt Iyengar nioveil * the next cut to prob'st against the mvklious 
distinction Ixetween promcGs on the scale and pay of clciis in Bfadras 
presidency. Ho asked wiry xvas not distinctiem made on the scale of sakries of superior 
services ? The motion was lost. 


Export Hctpy On Jotk 


Mr. K. C. Ncog)’ moved another cut under the same head to protest against 
the export duty on jute, which he said w^as a great handicap on the jute prcwlncer. 
The fxroducer had not beem able during the fast year even to recover the cost of 
production. Purchase of jute was in the hands of a strong ring which cleverly 
manipulated the prices in such a way that the major part of this taxation fell on tht^ 
cultiv'^vtor. He, therefore, recommended that an inimtdkito cnciuiiy should l>e 
instituted to tind out if this taxation could be reduced or die lot of the producer be 
improved. Tlie motion was lost. 


ABOIitTfO V OF EXPORT OtrTY ON BICE 


Mr. TJ. Tok Kyi by a cut of Ks. pleaded for the abolition of expoti duty 
on rice. He said that the duty was injurious to India in general and to Burma 
in particular. Burma alone contributed ninety per cent of the total export from 
Tnaia. On account of this duty, the prices of rice had risen about six times 
during the last few years in all provinces. 

Sir Basil Blackett pointed out that so long as Jndo-China and Siam also levied 
an export, duty on rice and would not rcrhice or abolish it, there was no use 
discussing the question. The duty in all the tlixec cases was falling mainly on the 
consumer, because in the case of rice, there was practically a monopoly for India 
as well as Siam and Indo-Ohina, and there was a steafly demand for it. 80 long 
as the Government had other duties which had prior riaim for reduction or aboli¬ 
tion, BO long the Government of India could not hold out any promise of abolition 
of exjxirt duty on rice. 


SMOGGrjtNG ON LAND BORDFJtS 


Mr. K. C. Hoy by a cut of Rs. 100 raised the qiiestiem of smuggling on land 
bordoi^s, especially in Kathiawar where according to the Taxation Enquiry (Committee 
there was smuggling of silk and matches, lie feared this was due to a silly con¬ 
vention which the Government of India entered into with the Indian 8 t«tfw. The 
Committee had recommended enquiry in this subject of convention. Mr. Boy 
wanted to know what the Government had done. 

Sir P. Thakurdas said his information Was that close upon a crore of rupees 
bad been lost to British India’s revenue by this smuggling. Tnere fekould, therefere 
be no delay. ’ 

Sir Basil Blackett agreed that Sir Purshothomdas’s figure of one crore was not 
wide of the mark. He promised to secure some decision as scon as it was poesibie. 
I'hc cut was lost. 
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the House refiumed after hiheh, Mr. M, K. Achai^va ot5pos<xl the entire 
I under the head ‘^'Customs’' and put forward the theory df rcdwi^s of 
before supply. When Mr. Acharya resumed his seat the demana was 
jto by 42 a^jainst B2, the Nationalists remaining neutral. 

, POST ANP TELEGRA-ra DEMAND 

B. N. Mitra moved the den^and for irraiit under the head *Tndian Postal 
?elegra]^i Department*^ including the working expenses, 

„.r. T. Frakasaiu by a cut of Its. I,5iX) ra^cd the pohcy of T>ayu)g 
salaries to postal clerks, peons and subordinate ^'vices. He saici an 

adious distinction has been drawTi between the salaries given to postmen 
.1 Madras and other cities. The salaries of peons and postmen wno 
bore the brunt of work were very little compared to those over them. 

Sir B. N. MPTEA was cheered as he rose to reply to the debate in which 2t 
members hatl taken part. He spoke for tbree-<iuartcrs of an hour explaining various 
actions taken by him. He acknowledged that generally memliers had dispfa.^ a 
friendly spirit, but some bad struck a jarring note. He did not expect the House 
wmikl support tbo communalistm views of Mr. Chamanlal. Mr. F^ooki v/as n<^ 
fair to nim and the member from Bihar and others who spoke in the same vein 
should remember the dictum enunciated by Sir Abdul Q;iiyuin that they ^ could not 
in the Postal I>enartment mtike payments higher than those rweived by the 
employees of Centrfu and Local Goveruments. As one W'ho had worked as a eleric 
(applauac) he fuUv realised the poeition of postal clerks. Ho was glad at tiie 
tribute paid to Mr. llogers, Postmaster-General Bombay and to hear Mr. Kelkar 
.'icknowledge the relations subsisting between the postal officers ami emiuoyces in 
Bombay. "Aft for Ma Lajpat Bai*fi complaint regarding the Punjab, Sir Bhupendra 
deciarril that the general ocheme for future recruitment of postal clerks was tong 
worked out which would provide for due representation of various cominimities 
accordance with the general principles laid down by the Ooverninent of India and 
tlmt would remove any abuse if it cxisUd in any circle. He eniphasise^l, ll 0 ^vover, 
that Ro far as complaints against the existence of a lan^ number of Anglo-Jntfiana 
in the telegraph service were concerned he would not be party to depriving any 
person of his livelihood. The claims of other commimiliea were to be met not by 
getting rid of men already in employ, but by regulating future 
Hitherto, the difficulty had been surplus departmental tele^Aphists. They nopm 
to consume tliesc during 1927-28. As for the wireless branch, there were in the 
superior scrvict^ 7 Europeans and 2 Indians. This was a fair proportion to start 
with. As regards wireless operators there were 78 Europeans and 54 Indians 
iiK-liiding Anglo-Indians. , , j ^ 

Sir Bhupendra explained that the surplufi telegraphists were drafted into tho 
wireless branch. Steps were being taken to introduce a echeme of roeruiti^nt 
which would provide facilities for recruitment of Indians. He promised Mr. riaji 
to look into the question of training for marine wireless. The speaker did nqt 
acc<^t Mr. Joshi's statement that it was the 7 X)or man who paid for the post office. 
On the other band, whatever profit was made came wholly from business men who 
were equally intiTested in telegraphs and telephones. Comparing the figures of the 
budget jfoT the year with the position three years ago, Sir Bnupendra snowed that 
IKJstal expenditure had increased by Its. 68 lakhs as a result of extension of service 
and amelioration of the conditions of employees while telegraph expenses had gone 
up by Its. 1 lakh only. 

Coming to the question of grievances, the member recalled that it was m 
February 1925 that the House at the instance of Mr. Jinnah com milted to the 
charge of the speaker the case of postal employees and he bad examined it personally 
in all its varied aspects and had none all he could within his resources to meet 
kgitimate grievances. (Applause.! This was entirely due to Bir IksiFs impor^t 
declaration th.at he did not treat the Post and Telegraph Departments as profit- 
earning which thus enabled the speaker every yeex to arrange bis plans to use 
his surplus in beneficial ways. At present his programme was extension of nostal 
facilities and amelioration of the conditions of the low paid stafi*. As regards the 
former, it tvould brnefit the poor man by extension of facilities in niral areas and 
he mentioned that while in nine years ending 1924-25 only 780 additional post 
offices were opened, there were Ixjing oi^eiuxl in the current and the previous yeur 
1,400 new post offices. (Applause). He trusted the. House would not upset the 
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arrangement; for otherwise, ho would bo knocking as a beggar ever 
vi*v> Finance Member’s door for some subsidv for his pro^nmme. 

He assured the House that all suggestions made by the members w'ouia 
Mb most careful and sympathetic consideration, particularly, in regard to 
improvement in the pay oi postal clerks in Madras City. (Applause). 


CENSORING TRI.EGRA1^IB 


i 


Mr. K. 0. Koy moved a cut of one rupee to dravr att^tion to the man 
which telcCTams were censored. He read the section of the Telegraph A 
eon tern plated suppression or detention of telegrams in case ot&i^rgen^ 
interest of public safety but statutory rules under the Act laid down that sw- 
power bo exercised in the case of any message of objectumable or alarnii _ g • 

Mr. Boy claimed that this rule was inconsistent with the Telegrwh Act and he 
rcfiiiir^ Sir B. N. Mitra to get legal opinion of the I^aw Oracer of the Oro 

Coming to the question of the administration ^ of law, he said the 
this matter recently brought to its notice by censoring of telegrams 
lOiaragpur strike. The speaker said under statutory rul^ pve^ telegraphist ^hetner 
in a town or in a village was a potential censor. He had large „ 

manner this censor worked and gave to the House a recent f _ 

communique issued by a department of the Government of India 
objectiom^le by the Telegraph Office, Madras (Laughter) and on ^ 
objection of the local telegraph office was upheld by the local authonty. t * ' 
representation to the Home Department and got the matter set right, . 

three days after he had booked the message that he got hrst 
censure. He would, therefore, urge the Tndastrics Member to review the prwm 
position and issue a sensible circular. Newspaper men had a grievance ag 
Application of the statutory rule, (Applause.) 

Mr. Kangaswami Iyengar said, he had numerous instances to quote in supporting 
Mr. Eoy’s motion. It was a scandid that newspapers were at the n^rcy 
telegraphists and were deprived of mucli valuable new^s. ,Qnce Mrs. Besant tel^ 
graphed that she wanted bread and marinate, but the telegraphist ^nought this word 
marinate w’as a Idnd of dynamite and deleted it, (laughter) and Mrs. Besant had 
to content herself for a fortnight with bread alone. 

Mr. K. C. Ncogy asked whether the Goverinnent had any statutory authority 
to issue rules. Tlie character of emergency contemplated by the 
graver character than a casual strike like the one at Kharagpur. Rules must not 
be inconsistent with the Act. 

Mr. A.rthur Moore strongly supported Mr. Roy. No responsible man would 
object to censorship in regard to certain matter; but, it must have co-ordinatea 
system and proper authority. It is ludicrous that a comrnimication issued Iw one 
of the mast serious-mind^ departments of the Government of like the E. ana 

P. Dcpaitmonts, should be held up by the telegraphist in Madras as unfit for 
publication. They had an instance in connection with the despaten of troops in 
China. This information was knowm to journalists in this county for a number of 
davs. The telegram booked in Delhi were hehl up for several days mid the reason 
was not any military necessity, but a trivial excuse that they did not wish the 
statement of the viceroy on the suMect to the Assembly to be ^ticipateo* 
(Laughter.) But it was anticipated in Bombay, Lahore and elsewhere. Inis was a 
Berious matter and Mr* Boy had done a service in calling attention to it. (Applause.) 

8ir B. N. Mitra said that he was not aware of the facte concerning censorship 
of the telegram in question. Referring to Mr. Neogy’s compldnt, he observed that 
the statutory rulea were published in The Gaxette of India* Mr. Roy had brought 
to notice certidn facts connected with administration of rules by the subordinates 
of the Telegraph Dep.irtment. He would ciirtainly have the matl^ked into. 

Mr. Rangaswarai Iyengar: What about the revision of the rulea ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : These rules were examined carefully by the Legislatiye 
Department Ixifore they were iasiietl and they bad satisfied themselves that the 
rules were in consonance Avith the Act, If Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar wanted further 

examination he had no objection. _ j • j ... x- r i 'ja 

The cut was, however, pressed to division and ciirned, 44 voting for and 

against it. SeA’cral Swarajists abstained from voting. 



Sending Telechumb By Post 


Mr. Roy by another token cut objected to the posting of telegrams by the 
depart meat when there was a congestion or breakdown in traffic. The obnoxious 
rule was in the departmental manual authorising the telegraph master to post the 
telegrams. For example durii^ the Christmas week, there was complete breakdown 
of service from Oalcutt-a to- Northern India and telegrams were in several cases 
posted. Ho obje(Jtcd to this on principle that the telegrams meant for transmission 
should not be posted, but should ba wired and if not sent back to the sender or at 
least the money refunded. Bir Ganen Roy said the breakdown in servipe during 
Christmas was due to- congestion at Gauhati where the Confess wtrs held. The 
department did the work well and so the censure was undeserved. The motion waa 
carried by 47 against 43, a few Swarajists remaining neutral. 

Posi'A nd Tkij?gbaph Demand Passed 

The demand under Post and Telegraphs was then j)ut, retluced by R'?.' 2 and 
was passed by the House, Congressmen dissenting but not challenging a division. The 
House then adjourned. 


The Currency Bill. 

On the 12th MARCH when the House resumed discussion on the Currency Rill 
tlie President declared that though the Assembly rejected Is. 4d. ratio on the 7ih 
Marcli, it had not yet accepted Is. 6d. Clause 4: deiUing with the ratio would 
be first disposed of finally. 

By 62 ^gainst 57 the Legislative Assembly carried Mr, Sesha lyengar^s amend"’ 
ment imposing the obligation on the Currency authority to buy fine gola if tendox^ 
to a minimum quantity of 40 tolas. 

8ir Basil Blackett was agroealde to reduce the proposed minimum in the Bill of 
l,0fi5 tolas to 300 in the interest of tho bullion market, 

Mr. Besha Iyengar roise^i the question of a mhumum of 1,005 t*ila3 proposed in 
the; bill for the quantity of fine gold which if tendcrod at the Currency Office 
must be purchased by th,c authorities. He wanted this minimum to be reduced to 
40 tolas. 

Mr. Pandya wanted it to be further reduced to ten tolas, while Mr. Kelkar’s 
amendment was to bring it down to 300 tolas. 

Sir Basil Blackett said the purjwse was merely one of convenience and to See 
tluit the bullion market^s business was ilo.^ prejudiced, but he would accept Mr. 
Kelkar’a amendment. In practice, Bir Basil added that tho' currency authority 
would ghidly purchase gold in whatever little quantity it was tendered. 

Mr. Bhaumukham Ohetti contended that there w.a8 no limit whatever to the 
quantity of gold that was tendered at tho Currency Office in England. The 
mlUtmuai limit of 400 ounces applied only to' the sale of gold by the Bank of 
Endaiid. ^ , 

Mr. Kelkar said if he were ^he .Govenimeut, he would gladly purchase .even the 
quantity of gold tliat was offered at the Currency Offica This would help him 
to build up the res«*ve. . 

Bir Basil Blacket : I agree. 

Continuing^ Mr. KellSr said tliat ho liad suggested 300 tolas with a view not to 
prejudice the interests of private dealers of gold, 

Mr. Prakasara preferred 40 tolas as minimum. 

The House divided on Mr. Sesha lyengaPs motion for 40 tolas which was carried 
by 62 to 57. 

Quality And Fineke^b Oe Gold 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wanted to ensiire the assay quantity and fineness of 
gold. 

Bir Basil Blackett replied that there was absolute unanimity on this point. The 
^verninent wished to buy gold in as large a quantity as po^ible. If ho preferred 
300 tolas to 40 it was because he did not wish to interfere with retail trade in gold. 
But the currency authority would receive gold withoot the least possible re8triC:tion 
and conditions about the assay quantity and fineness . of gold as given in the 
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nation were more comproihmwivc than fchoae proposed in the amendment of Mr, 
Janinadae. 

l^e amendment was thereupon withdrawn. 

Voting Oi^ Ratio Oi^ausk 

The President then put to the House Clause (4) as amended, 

Mr. Shiinmvvhham CHETTl led the opposition to the Clause urging the House 
not to axMjept 1». 6d. Mr. Chetti opposed the clause because Is. 4d. ratio had , been 
dehale<i by ^8 elected representatives although 05 elected representatives had voted 
for it. lie feared these 28 elected members had sold tbeir souls to the Government. 
When posterity would go through the proceedings of the debate, they would find 
that the Finance Member had not replied to the non-offieials’ criticisms because he 
believed that arguments were of no use when the psychological moment had come 
only for counting of hootls. India could not subscribe to the view that the rupee 
haci no natural value and that there was no sanctity attached to any particular ratio. 
IJIe twitted his Professor (Dr. Ma^jphaiV as to the argument of the quantity theory 
oi money and said his teachings di economics had made him (sfieaker) learn quite 
the opposite of what he himsen bad taught. (Laughter]. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetti quoted the falling tendency in gold prices and contended 
that it would be very difficult indeed to maintain Is. 6d. ratio. 

Mr. Fazal RAHIMTULLAH said he did not doubt the honesty of those nominated 
members who voted with the Govern men t on the ratio question. But Avhen electeil 
members of the Assembly all thought one way why should the nominated members 
who. according to Sir AIkIuI Quayum, were ignorant and did not understand the 
Bubjcc't well go and vote for Is. 6d, ? They should have remained neutral and let 
the (ie<U8ion bo arrived at by the elected representatives of the people in this 
Assembly. He went furtlier and said that the Government should in this matter 
have absUittcd from voting, for it w'as too serious to bo interfered with by the 
Government or nominated parties. Even now, if the choice was left to purely 
elected bloc in the House including the European bloc and if there was freedom 
of vote to every elected member, the question would be decided in the interests of 
the country, ihit persouality played a most prominent part and the result w’as that 
lus Muslim friciids had .played into the hands of the Government who wanted to 
maintain their prestige and nothing else. The currency and ratio of the country was 
not a religious qiiestion. Why alwiild the Mahometan ineiubcrs have made it a 
connniinal question ? 

Procmiing Mr. Fiwtal conteiuloil that nothing was more likely to endanger the 
; 50 od Tolations l>ctwcen India and Great Britain than that India's fiscal ix)licy should 
be dictated Jtrovn Whitehall in tlie interests of the trade of Great Britain. He feared 
that the Government of India was a misnomer. It was the Government of England 
in India. (Applause). 

Mr, PliAEASAM, opposing the clause, declared that if it was carried it would 
make it irnixissible for them in future to have a gold standard and gold currency. 
The minority report of the Fowler Committee consisted of disinterested Engiishmen 
who hiui told the real truth about Indians inten*8t8. Bir Basil r>luckcU had lost ilO 
crores of Indian money in niairitaining Is. 6d. India has been made a victim of the 
ciiprice of the bureaucracy. 

Mr. Tarit Bhushan ROY deprecated all attempts which would only liring about 
an era of uncertainty. In spite of his beet endeavours, he could not agree with Is. 
4(1. ratio. Ihxlucing the gold value of the rupee would injure the interests of the 
BUfiering millions. fOnm of question,/ Himself a businessman, he felt, he must 
subordinate his own interests to higher interests of the imr. (Cheers ana eoiniter- 
cheers/. He quoted Sir P. B. Bivaswami Aiyar’s views in support of the contention 
that Is. 6d. ratio would benefit agriculturists. He made it clear that in exercising 
his vote in the matter he would do so according to the dictates of 
his own conscience undaunted by frowns and unseduced by the smiles of officials. 

Pundit Motilal NJSHltU rose to reconcile the two opiiosing views on the ratio 
question. He said ho was supposed in certain quarters to be in favour of Is, id. 
and in others to be in favour of Is. 6d, But neither of the supposition was trutj. 
He had eonsidemi very cjuefully the Currency Report and also the speeches of 
members tu favour of Is. 4d. uuu ds. fid. and luui come to one conclusion, namely, 
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tbAte^lhero^ bean oft' nocicsi?!ty made out: for any le^^ation, Oa the ono^ 

Wirt ^stated that since the prices had adjiistcii 
naitnpnl ratio. On the other side, it. w.is stated 

themselves and therefore Is. 6d. was not to natoral Jf ^ j 

adjusted what was the necessity of passing any IcgislatJon <* If to 

adjusted why not the ratio be allowed to have its own course. Ho 

declared that he did not believe any ratio to be neural, scientific 

iletdid not Udieve that anybody would give his vote on eithcr sidc for comich.iacton 

otor than his own conviction. 

Sir Basil Blackett: Why did you vote for la. 4d. o 

Pandit Motilal: Althoujth I am not m fevour of la. 4d., lam not agavnst it. 
(Laughter). The reason is to my mind that considerations m favour of Is. 
far oatWj^ those for Is. M. When he firat smd that 
n««tihera would lie alloirsd to vot-> on the side Uicy liked, it was dw 
the Tjarty-hiMi not thought over tho qaestton. But even if they had madS >t_a. 
party quoRBldn', the reenlt of voting <» their side would , ^ 

therefore, urged that li^islation on this issue be d^pod. Iteferri ^ to 

uJc. 1.™. 1^ v/Mkfi fA fhe Houae a telcfirrnm rxarDortlAfi:* to JnAVo cMJCn 


therefore, urged mat icgisiation on xins u« .s TV^ Kii*.;; 

w4irch b^ going on, lie read to the House a .telegram parpord ^ 

sent by a relative of his to Mr. Rail Ahmed, Assistant ' Whip J*^**^’^ Party. 

_1...__ u:- ..rV.rx loaei aartniiaitr ilL Uut. Mr. Kair 


SuK^ttoktterV/^’his father'wto WM seriously iU. But Air. Ifefr Ahmed 
tS^phed baek, ho received a reply tljfh his father was not ill aud .that the o^ijsinnl 
wm not sent to him by.any ^oi his relativ^. 

PABdit Mahvviya emphasised that this was the first tima that a 8to,u(,ow amj.- 
gatkm was ^tog iinposqd on thc Governnient to maintaHi a mi:;tiouIar ratio, itm 
matter was of sadi vital inagortance-that Oio Government should have tried to see,uu.‘ 
unaBimitv. of feeling in tho House rather than legislate on the stroimth of a siirncn 
vote.of three. Pandit Motilid Had shown how caiiyassing ^d been done. Why 
^louid not the'GoveriMBon^^aliow freedom of vote to iUonembors and nounnaieu' 

"^*^'ltaB^BL.\CKKTT, replying, repudiatotl any;conucctioB of the Govenimtuit with 
the telegram referred to by tlw IVndit. pc House won d unanimously conte^^^ 
sBch atJdoii. (Hoar, hear). Pundit Motilal hatl statol thatthe pusc must j^irto. 
whether the time had come for Btabilismg the twepnge. Tins decision, the spi^kor 
laaiutaintH, the Houses had already taken by taking the bill into considotpou. 
thereby necopting its principle, namely, that the time hiui come to stabilise the 
CKchaifgo. T& ifouso had on Tuesday last declared Uiat it did not wish to stabili^ 
the exchange at la 4d. and the only alternative left was Is. .Od. 

House were to reject Is. 6d. the result would techn^ly be that -Ute aot<,rnm<.nt 
would be asked to work up to the ratio of two shilhugs now on the statqto book. 

^^”SiasU^?’ rdonh; say that it is pxactiqal. But 

of the vot 43 , I quite understand • the wUhes of thot^ wbo lost pn Tuesday to turii 
down the clause, but4f this House is not to make itsdf nd culous it mi^t awpt 
this clause and pass it. The ocoasi^i 

stabUidttjp: was on to coasulemUOii of to bill to whiqh to 
unanimously. Pandit Motilal.had stated that tliey should go on with cxccuti c 
aetioa which meant that to Pandit held the Government to bejustilied in gping on 
in maintaining stability at Is. 6 d. by the saipe method as toy ^had been doing 

‘p^it Motilal: My point is that responsibility will rest with the Ooverrimont 

^^^Sh^Baail^ That is exactly my complaint; that when 
responsibility it refusqa to exercise it. and applause^ 

be£m given to ftls House to decide to very important issue and _it 
against Is. 4 d. aid it will be nonsense for thjs House to pretend 
toow up its responsibility, by pointing out Oh, let the Gov^nment 
responsibility.’ The House hfa^Kome to a decision I submit it is a^^J^tely 

contrary to the interc ts of tliis House that it should now *^ . 1 ^ 

responsible. It is also ime we t^ into consideration inter^t of Inraa. 

(KMcal‘hear, hear fro., non-officuil'benchee). The nncertauify hanpng owr-to 
h«al'oPtbe market was nmovfd by Tiiesdiiy's voto It M witrrely comrary to the 
iittercsis of India and of q-ability that w*tr shpuld now, having r^ched this 


iittercsis of India and ot ftability that w«r snouia now, naving 
suddenVv plunge this whole 'Hnmfcrv: back^into instability, which be involved by 
the Hol^k! against to passage of th». bill, ^e* suggestion that 
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^should turn round and maintain Is. 6d. by executive action is one which 
abBoluteiy Ignores the very jmi>ort;ant interest in this matter, immdy, the interests 
of the mulions of this country wlio are interested in the stability of exchange. I 
hope the House will recognise its responsibility and come to the decision 
time has come to stabilise the exchange at Is. 6<1.” 

Clause Fouk Passjso 

The House then divided, 67 for and 02 against Clause 4 which fixed the ratio at 
Is. 6d. The result was greeted with thundering cheers by the supporters of tho 18 
pence ratio. 

Amendments to Ci.ause II 

When the President placed Clause II before the House for discussion, public 
galleries were largely depleted. The President said that he would allow hleesrs* 
N. 0. Kelker and Vidyasagar Pandya to move their respective amendments in respect 
of the establishment of a Gold Mohur iii India and making it obligatory on currency 
authority in India to give gold coin in exchange for gold. 

Sir Basil Blackett saia that tho amendmends could be more usefully moved 
when the other Bill came up for consideration. 

Mr. N. O. KELKAR, retorting, said that he was aw'aro of the matter and proceeded 
to move his amendment. He justified it on the ground that India was by no 
means unfamiliar with Gold Mohurs in the past and quoted ancient history and 
foreign records where India had been referred to as a land of gold. Why should 
not India like England have a Royal Mint of her own ? It was said that the 
British Mint would not agree to the establishment of a branch Mint in this country. 
He would, therefore, suggest that Gold Mohur circulation should thereby be dis¬ 
allowed, He bad ih a Bombay paper that as many as 36 lalchs of gold coins 
had ^ been minted in the Bombay Mint long ago. Now even the rupee was being 
unminted. The Bombay Mint even to*day was fully equipped and if only Govern¬ 
ment had the will, the Mint could be restarted. 

Continuing, Mr. Kelkar said tliat hia amendment was not out of order, as It 
only demanded a gold coin in exchange for actual gold Unless the Govemment 
were determined to demonetise Gold Mohur, no serious objection could be raiscxl to 
his proposal. Proceeding, Mr. Kclkar emphasised that people had lost faith in the 
present currency policy. It was neither fool-proof nor wisdom-proof. He pointwl 
out that while the Commission wanted gold to be sold in India, Bir Basil prevented 
India from getting gold. 

Sir Darcy lindsay, intervening, suggested to Mr. Kclkar that although the time 
allowed was generally one hour, yet he could imiiose some limit upon his own 
speech. 

Mr. Kelkar : I propose to exercise my full powers. If there is any member who 
does not Uko to hear my speech bo had better gp out I 

Sir Darcy Tindsay, thereupon, left the Charter. 

Continuing, ]Mr. KelJkar pointed out that Sir Malcohn Hailey had given an 
explicit assuniDCP that as soon as India wanted a mint and gold currency, she 
should have them, but Sir Basil had deliberately departed from Curren<w Com¬ 
mission’s recommendations. His evidence was not as px)od as his scheme. His Bill 
was not as good as his evidence and he himself was not as good as his Bill. 
The Assembly theri adjounied. 

Demand for Salt. 

On the 14th MARCH tho Assembly resumed consideration of the demands Jbr grants. 

About an hour and a half was spent in discussing the demand /or Salt and 
all the three token cuts moved were negatived. The demand for salt was then 
passed. 

ARMY DEPAR™eN1 DEMAND 

The Assembly next discussed the demand for the Army De|artment* 

pundit Hridaynath Knnzru by a cut of Rs. 10,000 compKined that the recom¬ 
mendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces CoTV nittee were uot given 
eOect to: not even those which in the opinion of the Otnmittec could be ciuried 
out witliout delay. The report was published in February 1925 and even now the 
cavalry and artillery sections had not been formed. There was racial difference 
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Training Corps in the 
of fche University Corps 


betvreen this Auxiliary Force and the University 
nastier of ammunition, etc. He asked why every member 
should not ^ mven a rifle. 

Mr. Jpibiruadin Ahrned; Because it may be used in communal riots. 

Pundit Kiinzru : These rifles will bo kept in armouries and will not be easily 
avauuble to the members of the corps. 

Dr. Moonji miotcd the recommendxtioiis of the Committee showing that there 
was distniKt of Indians behind them. Tiiis was responsible for less expenditure on 

yerntoriai Force and more on the Auxiliary Force. 

Mr. Macworth Young replied that the Government of India’s views on the report 
went to the Secretary of State on the 24th June hist and the decision of the 
^retary of State had not reached the Oovernment. (Cries : You will never get iU. 
Alr^gements could be made for the supply of services rifles if Universities could 
jnake adequate arrangements for safe custody. The House need not be unnecessarily 
impatient over the delay in giving effect to the important recommendations of the 
Com^rmttee. ^ He as.sured that there was no question of distrust of Indians. 

The motion was carried by 63 against 44, The Assembly adjourned for limch. 

GOVEjaNMEKT’S MILHABY POLICY 

When the Assembly met after lunch Pandit Hridaynath KUNZItU raised an 
important debate on the general |X)liey of the Military expenditure and the slow 
process of Indi^isation, He afflrin^d that the Indian Army was being maintained 
at a huge size for Imperial service in other parts of the globe. In support of this 
con^ntjon, the Pandit quot^l from the introduction by Ijord Cousin to the liook 
written on Indian Corps in France” by Lord Birkenhead and Colonel Mearsweather. 
In this book published under the authority of the Secretary of State in Council, 
iiOrd Cousma had said; “I have scjen it frequently stated that the Indian Army is 
rmsed, trained and equipped for service in India alone or upon its frontiers and that 
the call to external warfare was, therefore, both novel and disconcerting. Such a 
claim wouW not only be indignantly repudiated by the Indian Army itself but it 
nnds no foundation in history. Tho Indian Army has always possessecl and lias 
• ^ possessing the triple functions of the preseri'ation of internal peace 

in India itself, the defence of Indian frontiers and preparedness to embark at a 
moment 8 notice for Imperial services in other parts ot the glolie. In this thud 
India has for long been one of the most important units in the scheme of 
British imperial defence providing the British (5ovenimont with a striking force 
^way8 ready, of admirable efficiency and assured valour.” (Hear, heary. ^ none 
wnld deny that the Indian Army was me.ant for external purfiosa Proofing, tlie 
Pandit complained that the recommeodationB j^sed by the Asiiembly with the 
concurrence of the Government on the Esher Committees report had not been 
® whether the Assembly’s object in laying down conditions 

which should govern the size of the Indian Army had been fully accepted by His 
Majesty 8 Government. 

As regards Beserves, the Assembly’s object was that India should have short 
service systern followed by service by Beserves. Tho inchcape Committee had 
p?mtcd out that peace establishment battalion should be gradually placed on cadre 
msis which must be ultimately twenty per cent beiOw war estalblishmenfc. Mr. 
Burdoii assurcKi the^ Assembly in July 1923 that the system of Beserves had been 
accepte»i by His Majesty’s Government and was being given effect to. Why then 
was it not given effect to f Perhaps, the system haa been in force for a short 
penod in England itself. He wantm to know f.om the Commander-in-Chief (who 
was present in the Assembly) replies on all th&^ points. 

Proceeding, Pandit Kunzru referred to Mr Burdon’s reply on a previous occa¬ 
sion tlmt no stone would be left unturned in ^arriving at a satisfactory settlement 
on the question of capitation diarges. He f whether a satisfactory settlement 
has b^a arrived at all. Two committees tnder the chairmanship of the Oommander- 
in-Chief had enquired into the Indiani8ati\>ii of the Army, but their reports never 
saw the light of dav. But the British press had announced that these reports 
favoured substantial increase in the aopointraent of Indians to commissioned ranks. 
Indians were not getting admission ’ii Artillery, Air Fotxjc, Engineering Corps and 
in Tank Oorjis. Tlie Eight Unit Seneme was one for the sc^egation of Indians. 
As Mr. Montagu said on the pasring of the Government of Imba Bill in Parliament 
“do n<?t deny self-goverpment t'} ‘Ipom becansQ »hc is to defend herself and 
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[^y her ^opportunities i6f beinpf able to defend herself/* This'has been tlie 
^ of tlie Eliti^h Government, Pandit Krmjsru said: ^‘The defence by 

iKiians is more important than the question of constitutional reform/’ (Cheers)/ 

Mr. JINN AH, tirho, too, had fdven notice of a cut to raise the question of railitary 
pblicy and programme, voiced the non-Official case at some length. Speaking for 
about 40 ramutes he contended that the Commaitder-in-Olucfa stateratint that not 
a Bipgte man and not a single rupee could be taken Off the present niilitar^' sfcrengtli 
and estimates was the most barren and disappointing. Whctc was the potiev iuid 
.progmn^mo which the Government had drawn up to meet the vidshes of the .House 
expressed year dftcr year T Mr. Jinnah had no doubt that India could never be 
saved the present horrible Inifden 6f military defence until the organisation was 
changed arid the array was nationalised. **Thc organisation of your array is still of 
the East India Company. It is to continue the British garrison, as trio Imperial 
Force. When is this to be changed? If your standing army is annihilated, \tBafc 
is your remedy ?** Mr. Burdon, late Army Becrefcary, had. admittsd that the’Terrifeo- 
rialfForc^ as the second lino 6f defenco'wus of vital importance; but what hid the 
Ootertrmcnt'donri? It appointed the Shea Committae but it was so incompetent 
that it could not come to a decision on it for 18 months though the Government 
was known to have taken action on the Royal Commission rcjKjrt within a few 
Weeks. And now the Secretaty 6f Btate was sitting on it. Let: the Government 
recognieo that not only there would l)e no economy wShout nationalizing tine army 
hut they must give np the old exploded system ot depending on the standing arnty 
alone. The speakcr*8 recent visit to America as a member of the Indian BandhurSt 
CotnmittcMj had tdraarn him that TJ. S. A. had realised its mistake and though it had 
a standing army of 135,000 men it could within two months put into field an Army 
of a naillion. Unless therefore the fundamental policy of the array organisation was 
bhnng^l in India they would neither be able to defend India’s'hearth arid home 
nor rwhice the military burden on the people. 

The Government hiid in the yours 1020 arid 192r tried to concede materially to 
tho Assembly’s domenfis ; but'%vhat had'happened after a good deal of controversy'? 
The Government appointed the Skeen Committee in August Iff25 and the Committee 
reported in Novertwber, 1956. Its report went to the Secretary of State in Jaritiary 
1927. It was hoped that this Indian Sandhurst Committee would give them a 
Sandhurst. He-was muzzled and I'orild not say anything about its oondtisions; 
but the Government Of India though it appointed this Ooramitteo thad told them 
that it was thoroughly im 5 x>tent ana could not publish the report of even its own 
Committee without the cjonsetit of'the Secretary of Statc^ Lord Winterton on the 
Other hand, hrid told in the House of Commons that the blame lay on the Govern¬ 
ment Of India (Laughter) Who had not sent their views on it. He aSked what harm 
was there in jiribli><bing^ the report. In fact if = the rc^x>rt were published, the Cotn- 
Tiiander-m-Ohi^f would be helped in respect Of British: njoruitment wlmse shortiw^ 
he had r^retWd in rcplTing to Odond Crarvvford the other day. The report of i£o 
Committee, the speaker said, was piactically unanimous and h*e paid his tribute ‘to 
the ability, skill and sympathy of their Chairman, General Bkeen. (Applause.) But 
the fact really was to the speakeris mind that the Goremment had no real derihe 
to meet the universal public demand. They knew how Ijorrl Birkenhead Md 
doclorod That if responsible leaders co-opemtA<l with the British Government the 
latter would not bo niggardly, how when this co-operation came the question of 
tlie settlement of communal differences was added as a pre^reqniaitri? B«iil 
had last week told them of hope, faith, charity and love. ‘Ts there any hope 1^ ? 
(Laughter, and'No, No from ni^-offioial benrihesA Can rou hove faith (Voices : 
No, No). Is there any room for caarity and for love (Voices : Ah and Latightelr). 
The Home Moraber told us that if y )u five a frog you must make friends with the 
crocodile (Laughter). Bat tlmt was not all. Friendahip is One thing, but the Homo 
Momber said you must persnado the Government and treat them kindly. These 
are all cinema moving fdms. We get 'to nothmer”. Conclwdirrg, Mr. Jinnah said 
India was paying Sandhurst £80,000, Woi lwith £3(XO(X)ta3rwi Chatham £18,000 and a 
huge sum for t Ho Briti^ Royal Air Force India in the last three years. Indians 
were not at" all admitted: He wanted the 'hjvcmmrnt therefore to pubiiivh ilie 
Bkeen^ Report without delay and hoped the Ckwnnianderdn-Ofoef would give- 
a ray of nope. 

Sir Alexander MUI>DTMAN was glad to hear/rom" Mr. Jinnah the adurission that 
the rqjort of the Skeen Committee war a very vaiu/ble tfocument rmd A x^tinritly 
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fit Btcp. It ToachecI the hands of tho Government of India in Dccwt^bcr 
dcspat^htvJ, of coitrse after allowinsf for oflicial delay, to the Secretary 
of State. Now they were in March. He therefore n<]\nsca Bome more pntimee. 
Mr. JiiHiah had" quoted the United States of jVmcrica which could within two 
ii;Ontb» put into the field an army of one million. In two months if India wsfl 
to be in a i>08Ttion to be able to put one million in the field that would involve 
pi>endituro more than -what they now spent.on the army. There was no country 
in the World whi{di <X)idd do tbiit in two months. Mr. Jinnah need not be 
deapOTHlen t of one thousand rupees. 

Mr. JAYAKAR said if they wanted to develop a sen so of power and responsibility 
they must be given fire arms;*but the Government treated them with distrust and 
-suspicion. At' aiiy mte lie could assert this in the case of Bombay where hundreds 
of young men from schools and colleges after joining the Indian Defence Force 
and Training Corps almost resign^. They told liim their complaintP. 

Mr. Mi*eworth Young:-Did you take any steps to convey their complaints to 
the Military authorities ? 

Mr. Jayakar: No, because I thought that the interferojice of a political agitator 
IHtc myself would spoil the matter. I have no iloubt Bir Chimanlal Bctalvad as 
Yice~ClianceIlor of the University did report the complaint. I say that the policy 
in die training <M)n)s was tlie most deliberate process of killing the 8elf-res))€ct of 
young men. The wdiole policy was so cleverly devised with small pinpricks hero 
and there calculated to injure the seUrTCBpect ana enthusiasm of young men. 1 
gay you are really humbugs. Are you prepared to state in bow many years you 
propose to nlako^the-army absolutely Indian? I am not concerned with tho nunolw 
of years; but with the automatic process by which Indianisation would be complete 
one day; hut the speech of the Coimnandcr-in-Chief tho other day showed that 
he was not prcparal to out down a single Britisher or a single rupee. The 
impression left on me on the aerial display was that I was being ostracised by 
reasonmy colour mid nationality. Abandon your policy of camouflage. Let us 
mark the sense of our trxtreme condemnation by carrying this cut. 

Jfr. C. S. llanga AIYAR spoke bitterly and naked how Tn^lia could advance 
towards self-government if Indiiinisiition of the Army was not to proeecd hand in 
hand with lodianisation in other departments. British peo|ilc knew thdr rule was 
based on the army 6f. occupation. That was why they distrusted Indians. After Mr. 
Eauga Aiyar^s speech the llouse adjourned till next nay. 

On the 15th MARCH resuming discussion on the military policy of the Goi^em- 
Mr. K. O. ROY said the principal test of size of military budget was their 
and fordgn pofky. Strictly speaking, the Foreign Office here was only 
a sub-agency of the foreign Oirce in Downing Street and the Foreign Office did 
ft lot of Bsclul work for His Majesty’s Government wiUiout getting credit for it. 
They had been foliotving on the frontier a most ruinous forward policy. He 
strongly contested the view that there was fear of a RuBsiau invasion and if 
economy mis to be effected, it was not by stabilising the rupee at Is. 4d. or Is. Cd. 
but“b) stabilising at Razmak and not proceeding further. 

Ckithing to the question of Indianieation he acknowledged the great advance 
' made ih IitdiaaiBation in civil departments, but it was a scandal that after a century 
tf British rule not even a single Indian staff captain had been produced in Indian 
army. Loid Gurzon, by starting Imperial cadet corps, wanted absolutely to blo(k 
the ^ay to King’s commissions but the King-Emperor upset that at the Imperial 
durbar. The Esher Ckimnrittcc sat, but, as Sir Krishna Gupta observed, it was not 
definitely asked to make recommendations in* the light of reformed conditions. Bir 
Chnides Munro and Lord ItawlinsDn pive them territorial force, a second line of 
defence and though Ocnerkl Bhea^s committee produccfl a valuable report, even in 
this purely Indian question the Governor-General in Council was nowhei-o and the 
Secrctiuy of State was sitting over it for six months. Probably, the Bkeen report 
would hang till the Statutory Commission came out. 

Touching the constitutional aspect of the matter, Hr. Roy said though the 
reforms recorded great advance over civil administration the authority ox His 
Government over Army matters remained supreme. TLcCommander-in- 
Uhi^ W'as the nominee of Imperial Genera! Staff approved by the King and the 
’ Government in this i^ntry had no hand in hift pcfection. "Then, again, he wanted 
^Ariwy administration'to be*modelled on methods adopted by other civilised countries. 
That distinguished General, late Sir James WUlcocks, has in hds book expressed 
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universal feeling of BritiBh olficcrs in India that they could never replace a Bjjtish 
ofEcer in the Indian Army by Indian ofheers. The only eolution to Mr. lloy b 
mind was that civilian cleaiont bo introduced in Array administration to take note 
of Indian view. He would advocate an I. C. S. member for defence and an equal 
number of civilian members on the military council and also on the defenoo com¬ 
mittee in India. The territorial force should be in charge of a civilian member. 
He complained that in their race for constitutional advance they were forgetting 
real fntrtors. Ho wanted the house to take an intelligent view of the situation. 
There ivas no value of Bwarai without ability to defend the country and until the 
army was properly Iiidianisoa no honest Englishman would give Bwaraj ; no honest 
Indian could take it. 

Sir Purushotamdas THAKURDAS at the outset complained of w^ant of time for 
the Assembly to discuss demands for grants. Only six lie ids had been disposed of so 
far and at five this evening the guillotine would be applied for the remaining 
twenty crores of expenditure out of a total of Rs. 32 crores. The i^serably woulcl 
like to discuss demands for New Delhi, a subject never discussed since 1921. in 
the Array Department, the Assembly was alloweti to discuss only ono-tonth oi one 
per cent of expenditure. Was this fair ? There was provision of Rs. 5 lakhs for the 
Royal Indian Navy. Mr. Bridgcmiin had stated in Parliament that India wanted 
this. Bir Purushotatndas declared—While I yield to none in my ^ aspirations 
for an Indian navy, it would bo wrong to sanction anything which in point or 
oxjienditiiro would also be outside the reach of tho Assembly although there may 
be the inducement of a few Indians being appointed in the Navy. Ihw iKunt 
should be borne in mind when the Bill would be discussed in the BimUi session, 

Reforrinig to the transfer of the administration of Aden to tho British Government, 
the speaker complained of breach of the promise given by the Government of India 
that the Assembly would bo consulted, lie wondered if the Govern men t of India 
was fully (consulted and if it liad its approval. But the helplessness ofvlndirais 
came home ^vhi'n it was remembered that Alien which wjis made attractive owing 
to the enterprise of Indians for tho best part of a century was !x?ing taken away 
from India without the knowledge and consent of the Indian legislature.^ The huge 
military expenditure ivas a cruel joke at the Assembly and there ivas no justin^aliqu 
in retaining the high army for the sake of internal penc^ and in order to maintain 
this nnworrantcdly huge army the Government was imposing n heavy taxation. 
The argument of the (lovernmcnt was that there was Bolshevik mcna^, but tho 
Oonunander-in-Cbicf forgot that by eflects of higher taxation he invited Bolshevism 
to start from williin liiduu Why should there not lie decrease of expenditure m 
other branches of the army while there was increase in the Air Forces? Unless, there¬ 
fore, there was a departmental advisory committee attached to the Army Department 
as in tho ease of olher departments, there was no prospect of decreasing expimdi- 
ture, not even in the matter of stores. He iirgm tho Goveimment to appoint an 
advisory commit tec. 

Mr. HAIG told the House how he. as Collector of Canara district in Bombay 
presidency, welcomed the passage of the Territorial Force Act and succeeded in 
this mainly noivmartial district to raise some volunteers. When ho was transferred 
to Poona, the heart of Maharashtra, he had exiiectcd to find belter response but 
there ^ras not a single youth coming forward. The speaker had experience of such 
service. Evci7 amateur soldier had unpleasant shocks, but he asked Mr. Jayakar 
and Mr. Kclkar, had they found a single recruit for Territorial Force. 

Mr. Kdkar; What are the careesrs open to them? 

Mr. Haig: Service in Territorial Force is not a career. It is one of tho privil^ea 
of citizenship to serve in the National Army (applause). (A voice: There are 
humiliations). 

Mr. Haig : I repudiate that suggestion. Service in the Territorial Force is the 
same as in ordinary unit. Let Mr. Jayakar tell these to Mohratta sepoys and they 
would repudiate the suggestion. 

Mr. Jayakar :—I was referring to racial distinctions. 

Mr. Haig: There are no racial distinctions among sepoys. I am not speaking in 
a carping spirit. I invite Mr. Jayakar that when he goes back to Poona let him use 
his eloquence in niising recruits. There are still *3,700 ranks to be filled in the force. 
You do not expect a foreign collcetor to go and preach tho v^lue of scryjco in tho 
national militia, 
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„r. Haig sujg^ted to the Conimander-in-Chief that if possible training be held 
at district headquarters or the nearest military district. 

Sir Darcy LINDSAY joined Sir Purushotamdns in regretting that the arran^ment 
mutually arrived at amongst non-olficial groups for expediting discussion had broken 
down. He wished leaders would exercise greater control on back-benches. As for 
the Territorial Force, Sir Darcy Lindsay remarked that everyone felt hnmihatwl. He, 
45 years ago, was a volunteer in London and felt very hiimihat^ at the m^t 
wonderful vocabulary of abusive terms that the Drill-master used (laughter). He 
particularly emphasised to-day the harm done by this constant abuse of the Govern¬ 
ment. A friend of his w'ho had been a member of the Assembly wnUng fo him 
from London stated that the British public was puzzled about India, On the one 
hand, there was the I>ocaruo spirit and Imperial Conference roaolutions and on the 
other, they were asked to explain communal tension and spcechm and votes m the 
Assembly, Much would depend on the feeling in England in 1J29 and this jvould 
largely depend on what happened in India and the Assembly particularly and they 
were looking forward to a large measure of co-operation between all parties and the 
Government. Sir Darcy agroca with Mr, Iloy in urging stabilising at E^mak and 
he repudiated the suggestion that the European group was tied to the Government 
wheel. 

Mr. HOWELL said that Mr. Boy had stabbed him in the back like a Mahsud 
(laughter), but the Foreign Secretary was glad to have an opiwrtiinity of explaining the 
Frontier j^licy which was one of the great problems India had to face. Iho rrontior 
policy which Mr. Boy had denounced aimed at nothing more than the defences of the 
people ill British India (hear, hear). Mr. Boy did not like statistics because with them 
they could prove anything. The speaker’s contention w’as that without them they 
could prove nothing (hear, hear). He gave the House figures of liow year by y^r 
from 1919-20 onwards raids had decreased and .also loss of life and property. Dm 
speaker wjis responsible during the past three years for giving effet to their policy in 
Wiiziristan. In 1919-20 they had 324 raids, 149 British subjects killed, 197 wounded 
and Its. 127 lakhs worth property carried away. They had last year only eleven 
raids, 10 persons killed one woundetl and Bs. 10 lakhs worth of property lost 
(Applause). These figures spoke for themselves. Taking figures for military and 
civil expenditure in Waziristan, he showed that while in 1922-23 military expenditure 
amounted to Bs. 747 lakhs and civil expenditure at Rs. 45 lakhs, figures for the last 
roar would show that military expenditure Ixad been stabilised at about Rs. 280 
akhs of which Rs. 39 lakhs were spent on road construction and Ks. 58 lakhs on 
civil expenditure. These figures aid not prove the frontier policy was ruinous 
(Applause). Mr. Roy had condemned the forward policy and yet told them to sit 
tight at Razmak and not go to Wana. He did not know that Razmak was nearer 
Afghan territory that Wana /Laughter^. As far Wana the real difficulty was one of 
roatl. He wished the member paid a visit to the frontier to find out the purpose 
roads were serving. Some Mahsiius owned cat and came dowm to settled districts 
more frequently than before. These roads were agents of civilisation m the same 
manner as roads constructed iii the Highlands of Scotland 200 years ago. (Applau^). 
He mentioned not in a spirit of vainglory that recently Mahsuds gave him a garden 
party and paid for it. (Laughter). Wazirs did the same and at these parties 
speeches were made acknowledging that relations between them and the Government 
had never been better than now. (Applause). He was not foolish enough to believe 
all that was said by them. (Laughter), but on the whole they spoke sincerely. 

As for Aden, Sir Purshothamdas had charged them with breat h of promise. This 
term he thought was applied only in case of mamages flaughte^, but marriage 
l)etwech India and Aden remained undissolved. Tlie charge probably was one of 
breach of faith, but he denied it as the Assembly wiw to be mycn an opportunity to 
discuss the matter if the decision were adverse; but he held that the decision was 
favourable to India. He gave the histoiy of how since the time of the Welby (^m- 
mission tlie Home Government contributed half the military expenditure in Adm 
until the war The Home Government informed them in 1917 that they wished to 
retain in their own hands direct military and political control of India. They had 
done so ever since. What the House was interested in was the fati; of Uie Indian 
settlement whicJi numbered 3,000 out of a population of 36,000. I>ast year, Aden 
cost India Rs. 49 lakhs and odd. A fn^sh agreement bad been entered with and 
under it they would pay £250,600 for first throe years and £150,000 tlitri^ifter or 
one-third of tlie total expenditure, whichever was lesb. That was a favourable 
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batixarn and ho did not boo how anyone who knew a little auittoietie coi^W 
question it. . , - 

Mr. GOSWAMI comparocl the military orjecanisation and p:tp<mdtfcui:e tho desiga 
and exttavairancc of New Delhi. Ho was convinced rhat miiitarv expenddure sfotKl 
at a %<uro higher than the one presented to the Assembljr/ Wause ^ey should 
include in it such items as watch and ward in the Nortu Western Frontier, ^to.^ 
He protested against Mr. Haig’s insinuation, ^ • a i 

Mr. Haig rose to explain. Mr. Goswaini would not give way. Mt Haig stood on 
when tlKore rose erica or “Order, Order” from the Gongrosa benchl^. Thie Preeidont 
wautefl to hear Mr, Haig if his was prsoual explanation. Mr. Ilajg aasi^i he hacl 


inevitable incidents took place- _ ^ 

Mr. Goswami : 1 do not gnids:e Mr. Hai^t the pnvdegc of a supplernentary. 
Bpoech, but you cannot treat with ridicule the susceptibilities of educated young men. 

I t is a crime to do so. Military ex|icaditure was a prepetuation of Indians impotency, 
but even to England a time would eomo wdiieh might not be propitious and wheu 
the Oommaiider-iu-Chief might come to India for contributions in men and moncy^ 
Such things had happened before and might happen a^ain. • , , 

Bit H. 8. GOIJK, in supporting the motion for reduction, justified Mr. Jayakafft 
contention that young men in the Indian Territorial Forces were treated-in a bad 
mannor so as to make them fc(d a sense of racial inferiority and recidhxi the instnnee 
of Delhi University Gorps where when a second company was being formed during 
his Vice-Chancellorship members of the first comi>any were complaining to him aboirt 
rachdi^m exhibited there. Continuing, Dr. Gonr read extraets from the Esher Corn- 
raittec’s report and the Oorernmeht of India’s recommendations thereon and 
that whereas the Indian Government were desiring to limit the obioct of the Indian 
Army to the defence of India alone, the War Office had over ruled their vkWi The 
ftpeiikcr also criticised the British Government’s action in overruling the joint^ recimiv 
mendations of the Governmont of India and the inoheapo Goinmittee who hfld aftked 
for a reduction of ten thousand white troops l^auae that would bavC'meant a 
charge on British revenues. Sir H. B. Gour, coneludlng held that the only eolutiOn 
wius to make the army budget votubla , , , , i ^ j i. ^ 

The GOMMAKDER-IN^-CHIEF was npplgtided as he rose to reply * to the neboite 
and replying to Mr. Jinnah’s oritioism he said he did not wish teyreoapitiilate‘during 
bud^^et speech the policy and progamme already known and from the Military* pdnt 
of view there was nothing extraordinary in the past. The Frontier condition was- 
even abnormally quiet. a l 

As regards the Sandhurst Committee report they must concede that the Secretary 
of State was not an nutoerat who would read the report and at once say he 
accepted it. If© had to refer the matter to other department® of Rh 

Mulesty’s Govemraont probably even to the Imperial Defence Oommitt^ Tlte 
same applied to the Shea Committee report. He could not give details as his 
mouth was closed. Ho had heard an expn^ssion of opinion that beoaus© they aid 
not accept further reduction in the atiny budget, therefore they r«fusocl to aeeept 
the Inchcatie cuts, 'rhis was not so. When he spoke Ust year, tho-very! day 
coincidotl with the day when the last of the three i*cgiment«f wiiOsc tleapateh 

the Inchctipc Comraittee had recommended was embarking. He claimcxl that every 
one of the cute spetdficallv reconwnended by I.K>rd luohciipe^B Commute had been 
fully cjirried out (applause) and expenditure which stoodmt Rs.-67*75 
tlie Committee sat had been brought down to Rs. 54*92 lakhe. Lord Rawliusou 
had not accepted the pious hope of the Inchcape Committee. 

‘ Mr. Chamanlal: Where did he say thatj ^ 

Commandcr-in-Chief: Here it is in the Committee repost. “If a farther fall in 
prices takes place, we consider that it may be possible after a few years to redii 
the militurv budgat to a sum not ©xce^ing 50 crores although tlm Commander^] 
Chief dot« iiot subscribe to this opinion.” Tho speaker eonteuded there 

fall in prices of eithd* fwdstuflT or equipment. u . .i, i, 11 x n av 

Turning now to the suggestion of Mr. .Tiunah that thoy shottld follow tha 
American systom of keeping a skeleton army, tho C;<>m^rl^llIdQr-^m*Ghief aaked 
whether in India such a course was jX)S3ible.. ^ , ... . 

Mr Jihnah^ interrupting^ stated that ho did not recominead following the 
Aiweri’cnn system but want^l the Government to-^mak© the Territorial Foscem real 
second lino ol du^ce. 
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he CommancIer-in-Cliief said he had great admiration for the courage arid 
bravery of American soldiers; but the last war showed they were untrained. The 
same opinion was held by Ludendorff. Though America entered in April 1917, it 
took them a year before their division landed in France. America has an invulner¬ 
able frontier and could be content with skeleton units, (lould they follow that 
policy in India where at any moment they might have trouble on the Frontier / 
lude^, in the opinion of some experts they were not sufllcieiitly equipix^ to mwt 
ill situations. They could not spare more than four divisions for outside service 
as against 8 before the war. They could not lose .'time on the frontier as the 
menioer from that part could tell them. 

81r Abdul Qayum ; Were not troops carried in lorries from Khyber T 

The Oomraander-in Chief : Thmik God there were lorries. Otherwise, they would 
have fallen. We cannot lose time and must be prepared to fight at a momenta 
notica As for the territorial force, he had asked Mr. Jayakar to give details of 
the grievances of the Bombay University training corps. The speaker visited Benares 
recently with Pandit Malaviya arid found the boys extremely keen and quite 
wntented. The same was the case at Lahore and he hoped also at other centres. 
Ho would l<x>k into any grievance and assured the House that the Army Department 
were ever ready to work in sympathy with the House and with the people oi India. 

BKDDcnioN Motion Carbikp 

Mr. Kunzrivs cut of thousand rupees was then put to rote and carried by G3 
against 44. 

Voting on the Army Demand 

Dewan CHAMANLAL, next asked the House to throw out the whole of the Army 
Department estimate. He asked the Foreign Secretary whether it was not a fact that 
the transfer of political and military control of Aden to the British Qoveniment 
during the war was unofficial and temporary and that it was now made permanent f 
‘^Are you not humbugging us ? What are we here for if you do not consult us 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, in opposing the Army demand, referred to Mr. Howeirs 
speech in which the latter had talked of parties given by the Mahsuda and thereby 
the inference was given out that the mind of the frontier had changed. This remincf- 
ed the Pandit of the incident in the impeachment of Warren Hostings. It was 
said on behalf of Hastings that he was given numerous entertainments and Uiat the 
Indian people had no complaints against him. Burke said ; ‘Tndia is a country 
where they w'orahip small-pox. No wonder that they gave these entertainments.’^ 
The same remark will apply to a majority of the farewell addresses mven to retiring 
officials in India. Pandit Nehru asked if the Commander-in-Chief was right in- 
holding that he couid not spare even one officer out^ how did His FlxceJlency send 
contingents to China ? Concluding, the Pandit said : “8ir Darcy Lindsay gnve ns 
a story which, I think, was very apposite. It was the story of a sailor who tried to 
rescue a drowning man. Weil, he caught him by the head as it floated on the 
surface and askea him who he w.'is. He said he was a Jew, on which the sailor 
gave his head another ducking, but he bobbed it up again and the sailor asketl: 
‘Will you be a Christian?^ nAnr man waa and in a fiiint voice he 

said ‘yes.’ Then he let hi _ , 

Sir. apply that story to India which was sinking just 1_ 

wiis sinking after Amritsar and when these reforms came, nationalist India said ‘we 
shall not eo-OT>erate.’ The sinking head was raised tip and was asked ^vill you 
co-operale V Sinking India said ‘no.’ It was allowed to go down. Then it was 
liftea up again in an exhausted condition. That was after the first councils had 
met ana had run their course. It was asked again, ‘will you co-operate V India 
said ‘yes, on honourable terms.* It was then let go after some formal ceremonies of 
baptism by which I refer to my friend the Home Member’s Committee known aa 
the Muddiraan Committee and ciirtain other committees. Eventually, the answer 
was given ‘no honourable co-operation.’ The answer amounted to that. Indm was 
let go and it was again floated. But, Bir, India is not dead and it is not goin^ to 
die, at any rate not in the way in which most people would wish it die, that is to 
say, any co-operation when it is cot honourable. It wouJd rather die in honourablo 
non-co-operation than in co-operation.’* 

I 4 ila I^jpat Eai said that the economic exploitation of India and emasculation of 
the nation were writ large. The latter was even more painful than the former and 
be expected every Indian to vote for throwing out the demand.) 
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Sir Basil Blackett, rcplyiog to Pandit Motilal, assured that tlie troops were 
6par(.4 for China on the rmderstandiug that if need arose reinforceuienta would 
be made available to Iiulia. It wan dilieretit from a permanent me-aaure* He did 
not want to express publicly their cliHagreeincnt but of course he did not accept 
that not a single man or a single rupexi could be taken oft' and parthnilarly the rup^ 
Col, Oidnev lecordtxl liis protest against the treatment meted out to his 
community who had been knocking at the door of the Army for 100 years 
in vain. 

Army I)EAr.\ND Kkjected 


The entirt) 
against 47, 


demand for the Army Department was rejected by 56 votes 
Other Demands Passed 

Before the House adjourned all the remaining demands w'ere 


v**w ci.vijv/u.&A<v^ ^ M«t lui; 1 iiuiuiiuctiiuuiuo passed without 

division except tlie vote for aviation which was carried by 48 against ‘15. Thus in 
*dl five demands were discussed out of 79 and cuts made were of two rupees 
in the vote for Posts and Xelegmphs, the total rejt'ction of Army Estimates 
and reduction of vote for touring exi>cnses of the Executive CoimcU to 
one rupee. 

Discussion on Currency Bill 

On the 16th MARCH, after interpellations, discussionon Mr. Kelkar’s amendment 
tD the Currency Bill was resumed. 

Mr. Vidyasagar PANDYA moved his amendment covering a foolscap in print 
Oii the subject of gold mohurs and gold standard. He said in this land of plague 
and cholera, a new epidemic had been added, namely, visitations of Royal Com¬ 
missions and ComimU(?e8. ^uighter.) lliough the recommendation for gold stand¬ 
ard and gold currency was made a quarter of centur>' ago and the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India accepted it, practically nothing had been done 
fn that direction. On the other hand, they had now been offered bullion standard 
whkjh was a retrograde step. His amendments he said differed from Mr. Kelkar’s 
Ui tlmt ho did not value sovereigns in terms of rupees but treated rupees as 
subsidiary or a tokem coin. He allowed the Government eight years to nxlucc the 
ru|x>e to a token coin and would ms^e the rujxje token coin after ten years, 

Mr. Prakasam said while Sir Basil Blackett had condemned unlimited legal tender 
character of the rupee as a stumbling block to the gold standard the Finance 
Member had retained this character of the rupee, %vhile legal tender character of gold 
com was to be removed. 

Mr. Beeha Iyengar held that the fears cxpre.ssed by the Hilton Young Com¬ 
mission against immediate introduction of gold standard did not bear examination. 

Pandit Malaviya said the question was of vital importimcc and while accepting 
Sir Basil s assuranoe that there would be no difHculties placed in the way of members 
raising the same iMue on Gold Standard Reserve Bank Bill, he felt that the earliest 
opportunity should be used to explain the history of the case and press the people’s 
point of view. Beginning with the court of directors the Pandit reviewetl tlie his- 
various expressions of opinions of committees, commissions 
and Finanj^ Members. The history gave eloquent lesson of how numerous efforts 
made in 120 years to give India gold standard and gold currency weie thwarted. 
The Chamberlain Commission of 1914 had admittecT that in this matter Indian 
sentiment must prevail and tlie Pandit declared that Indian sentiment was for gold 
clirrency. As he was reading an extract Sir Basil remarked that it had been read 
previously. Pundit Malaviya reminded Sir Basil of the opinion of Fielding that 
^If you tell thu^ to an Englishman once he ignores it, it you tell him again he 
takes some notico of it; so it is that I am reading it a third time.” 

Sir BasU Blackett, opposing the amendments, said the adoption of these at this 
stage would prejudice discussion of pld bullion standard and reserve bank bills and 
the introduction of that standard and gold currency was carefully considered by 
the Royal Ckimmission who unanimously held that the risks involv^ were so irreat 
that it would not 1^ in India’s interests to adopt it at the present moment and 
suggested gold bullion standard as the quickest method of reaching the goal. By 
demonetising the sovereign, they did not prejudice the question whether the future 
system should be sovereign or gold mohur either as element in circulation or ns 
major factor m circulation, The proposals of the commission did not contemplate 
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cw«-«om circulation at present That good-will which wtvs required for the reform Of 
the currency aystem could l>e achieved by dropping the amendment and taking up 
the question in committee stage on bullion stanuara and rtiserve hnnk bill* Otner-' 
wise; thev would he imi>osing on the C4cvornment obligations which ui working 
would result in great loss of money for the time being and disaster to the currency 
system. He offered as a compromise, if the House agreed, to omit the cla^ii^ relating 
to demonetisation of sovereign which would leave the sovereign worth Jis. 10 lor 
the time l>€ing. , ... # i 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar started with the ancient history of Hindu Kings m 
whose reign gold coin circulated. It was with the incoming of British rule thkt 
silver air was introduced (Laughter). But the ghost of gold coin had be^ haunting 
them. The chief abetter of the much-condemned hoarding of gold was the govern¬ 
ment. The speaker did not fear non-monctary use of gold coins. In fact, he u^ 
to receive his fees from clients in sovereigns. (Laughter) As for popularity of ttto 
present paper and nickel coinage in India, it was like the lion being starved m a cage 
for davs and then taking to even grass. At any ra^ there shoiild be no objection 
to Mr‘ Kelkar’s amendment which merely wanted gold to be chrmtenwl at the royal 
mint, and contemplated a programme of gradual realisation of gold currency wim 

gradual realisation of responsible Government. (Laughter). . ♦ , _ i 

Sir Purushotarndas Tliakurdas read his observations in the Clotnimssion's report 
on the subject of demonetization of the sovereign and half sovereign and n^lar^ 
that the course taken by the Government in respect of currency policy had 
confirmed him in his opinion that demonr*tization was not onlv not necessary but 
that the As«^omhlv would bo badly advised if it agreed to it. Sir Basil was wrong m 
stating that acceptance of the amendment would wreck the bill. ^The speaker assure 
that he wais the last person to agree to such a course, whatever his views on the ratio. 
As for the so-called compromise, it was nothing more than asking the Assembly 
practically to accept demonetization by leaving the sovereign to be worth ten rupees 
while at 1/6 ratio it should be wort.h Ks. 13-5-4. Pic was surprised that such a 
suggestion should come from the Finance Member. 

A>ti;NDK15WTS Eejected 


Closure was again aiipliol and the Deputy ^ President accepted it and it wits 
carrietd by sixty votes against fifty. The House imm^iately divided^ on the two 
amendments. It rejected that of Vidynsagar Pandya for the mtr^uctim of 

the scheme of Rold currency by 60 to 50 votes and rejected the r^tnoted proposal 
of Mr. Kelkar for minting of mohurs in return for Mid by 60 to 49. 

Mr. Shunmukham Chetti moved another amendment and held that Sir Basil 
could not intelligently convince the House why demonetization which 
was not essential in England for a gold bullion standard was essential 

“ “Basil Blackett said he did not even wish to exprm any opinion on the 

subject. To fix the sovereign as legal tender at Rs. 13-5-4 would m^n that 
Government might as well give up its whole legislative programme of currency reform. 
He was still prepared to withdraw the clause. .. j .t. .. 

Mr. Kelkar said a Bombay merchant had described the sovcreigi as the 
cwnont of the Empire.’’ In fact it was coming up to international u^ Why snoulfl 
India be deprived of It ? But if the sovereign was to be demonetiz^, there^roiist 
be another gold coin to take its place. The debate had not concluded when the House 

was adjourned till Monday the 2l8t. 

Release of Bfjsgal Detejos 


On the 2l8t MARCH Sir Alexander Muddiman, making a statement m 
the Assembly said that the policy of the Gov^ment regarding those 
detmned under Regulation III or the Bengal Cnminal I^w Amendment 
Act in connection with the Bengal revohuionarj- conspirMy has and 

still is that the detention of no man should fast longer thMi is csscntml in the 
interests of public safety. The Government are wnvinced that terronst conspirwy la 
Bfclll iu active existence and that consequently it is not possible to take steps in 
direction of rek^ase of those about whom there i ^ no reasonable doubt that they won la 
utilise their liberty to resume tlieir previous activities. They are, however, an:mu8 to 
pursue as quickly as possible the gradual release of indivicbial^ whoso conduty mves 
reason for hoping that they will not abuse their liberty. The B^gal Cnniinal 
Amendment Act provides for a considerable di^roc of elasticity m the treatment of 
those who are dealt with under it and enables tlwj Government to traoster from jail to 



leas fltrict; forms of superiMsioti persons whose past record and present conduct would 
not justify their unconditional release. Individuals of this class may be dirofted to 
reside in a particular villti|?o or in their homes. The practical rosults of transferring 
men in this manner to village or home domicile are fully watched, and the Government 
are euahltd to observe whether action taken is justified by events and thus to determine 
the possibility” of further extension of such action. In oraer to show what has bwn done 
in this direction of discriminatinj? treatment of detenus, I may mention that out of 
171. parsons dealt with ntidcr the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act from the 
beginning, 75 have been placed in villajire domicile and tliirtecn in home domicile, while 
26 have been released. The number now remaining in jail is 54. Of those arrested 
under Rt'gulation III, 31 were Biibsequently transferred to Bengal Criminal Law 
Aniendinent Act and are included in the figures given above. 16 at present remain in 
bail under Regulation III. In the last two and a half months, the Government of 
Bengal have issued orders for the transfer of 19 detenus from jail to village or home 
domicile under the Act and have released 7. The Governmciit or India have also had 
under review the cases of those who are still detained under R?:igulation III. They are 
considering one of these State prisoners on medical grounds. In rcsixK^ of 4 othexs, 
they are satisfied that detention in jail is no longer necessary and they arc, therefore, 
cancelling waiTants under Regulation III so that action may 1 k^ taken to bring them 
under JJengal Criminal I>aw Amendment Act with a vi<^w to their transfer to vUlago 
domicile. It must be understood that practical results of this action us exhibited 
in the conduct of men thus phtoed in village or home domicile requires constant 
attention of the Government. If it is nscertainetl that such men are reverting to 
tt'crorist conspiracy, the Government will not hesitate to deal with them again under 
their powers. 

The Currency Bill 

Ci-AtisBs n And m Passed 

After this, the Currency Bill discussion was resumed and Mr. Chotti’s amendment 
for giving sovereign value of Rs. 13-5-4 was after further discussion defeated by 03 
votes against 49. ']nie House then passed clauses 2 and 3 after amending clause 2, 
on the motion of Sir Basil Blackett, by providing that coins shall be received at any 
Government CuiToncy office and at any time aner the 30th day of September 1927 
and at any Government Treasury other than a Sub-Treasury at bullion valuo 
of such coins calculated at the rate of 8*47512 grains troy of fine gold 
per rupee. 

Amendmtent To Clause v 

Clause V was next taken up. Mr. Sesha Iyengar in order to guarantee the 
free flow of g«dd from in and out of India mov^ an amendment to the effect that 
any person could buy gold at the rate of Rs. 23-14-4 per tola at Calcutta or 
Bombay with a minimum of 40 tolas ami Govcrninent would have the option to 
ofl'or Bterliug for immediate delivery in I^ndon. Bir Basil said it would be the 
immediate concern of the curreiicy authorities during the period before the Gold 
Btandard Bill was put in operation to accumulate as much gold as possible so that 
on the first January 1931 gold exchange and bulliou could be offered not at option 
but as an obligation. 

Bir Basil Blackett thereupon moved an amendment to Clause V intending to 
impose an obligation on Government to sell goM in exchange in the shape of a new 
clause which recommended imposition of an obligation on Government to sell gold 
or sterling. The new clause rims as follows 

“The Govcrnor-Goncral in Council shall sell to any person who makes a 
demand m that behalf at the office of the Controller of Currency at 
(^Icntta or of the Deputy Controller of Currency at Bombay and pays 
the purenaae price in le^l tender currency gold for delivery at the Bombay 
mint -at the rate of Rs. 21-3-10 per tola of fine gold or at the option of 
the Controller or Deputy (kintroller as the case may be sterling for immediate 
delivery in London at au equivalent rate provided that no person sliall be entitled 
to demand an amount of gold or sterling of less value than that of 1065 tolas of 
fine gold. 

“For the purpose of determining the equivalent rate applicable to the sale of 
sterling under this section Rs. 21-3-10 shall bo deemed to be equivalent to such 
sum in sterling as is required to purchase one tola of fine gold in London at the 
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mte at which the Bank of En^irland is bound by law to give sterling in exchange 
for gold after deduction therefrom of an amount representing the normal cost per 
tola of transfetring gold bullion in bulk from Bombay to Ix>ndon mclucling tno 
interest on its value during transit. . . • i i. 

“Hie Governor-General in Council shall from time to time determinetbo^iuivalent 
rate in accordance with the provisions of sub-section (2) and shiiU notify the rate so 
determined in “The Gazette of India.'' , . , i ^ 

Mr. Kclkar opposed the amendment of Bir Basil as the option of buying goic or 
gold exchange should lie with the purchaHcr and not with me Govermnent ^ pro- 
in the Hmeudment. The amendment of Bir Basil was then put o-wd 
Mr. Clietti's amendment to the scheme that at least from the Ist aianuarj" 
the rupee chouJd be linked to gold instead of being linked to exchange was t'^Bucu 
to by Sir Basil who promised to use his utmost endeavours tx> get the Reserve BaiiK 
and the Gold Bullion Btandard Bill in a form which would satisfy as many 
as possible. He was anxious that the little Bill (laughter) now before the House 
should not be the ridiculous mouse coming out of the (kimmission's report, ^very- 
one was agrad that the Government should not bo the currency authority. 
/Laughter,^ With all the goodwill in the world he could not accedo to Mr. tmetu « 
amendment. The amendment of Mr. Chetti was lost and the amendnicnt altenng 
the language of the preamble so as to provide the insertion of Gold or sterling 
exchange' for the words “gold exchange” wjis accepted. 

Motioit fou Final Reading of the Bnx 
The BUI. as amended, was then rtxjommended for passage by Bir Basil who, in a 
short speecn, affirmed that nothing in the measure was intended^ nrejudice the 
frank and full discussion of those subjects covci*ed by the Reserve Bank and Gold 
Bullion Standard Bill. If, during discussion of the Bill, he had used expressions 
which in any way offended auy members then he apologised to th^. 

Bir Victor Bassoon advised the House to throw out the Bill. Bir Basil Blackett 
was tying them to the chariot wheel of the Federal Reserve Bank, the very 
Bir Basil was advising them three years ago not to do. The Bill propom^ to nx 
irrevocably the price of the rup*.^ in terms of gold prices. If the pric^ fell down, 
further aojustment would be accessary. Tliero was the possibility of China wanting 
gold in future. If these fears proved groundless, what was lost if the decision was 
postponed? The only result of throwing out the Bill would be to oppose the 
establishment of a Reserve Bank ami gold bullion standard which would not be an 
unmixed evil. Was the establishment of this Bank and the bullion standard ot so 
great importance as to justify them taking an irrevocable step? . ^ 

Dr. Suhrawardy, in a humorous spiiech, said if the nndmgs of the Currciicy 
Commission could not bo accepted, there was lesser reason to accept the opunon 
of the (Airrency League. His action in supporting Is. 6d. was not bex-au^ he was 
bound down • to the chariot wheel of any party, but because he had the interest 
of his constituency at heait* , . , 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta recounted his objections to Is. Gd. whose maintenance 
through cun’cncy manipulation had already caused a loss of Rs. 30 
officials were, he said, very indignant at Government's treatment. Ho had not 
concluded when the President adjourned the House. 

On the 22nd MARCH tlie Assembly met to continue discussion on the Currency 
Bill, to-day being the sixth sitting for the purpose. After intcr^llations, Mr. 
JAMNADAS resumed his speech in opposing the final passage of the Currency Bub 
He expLained at length the evil effect of the passage of the Bill on industn<», labour 
agTiculture, and national finance. All gold in possession of the people womd 
depreciate in value by 12 half per cent causing a loss of nearly £250 millions. He 
read out the recent labour troubles showing that the evil effects of the higher ratio 
had already started and dismissals of labourers and reduction in their wages were 
multiplying at a rapid pace. 

Sir FURU8HOTHAMDAS THAHTJRDAS said that Mr. Jamnadas had shown that 
adjustment of prices had just begun. He asked Sir Basil to reply to the nine points 
put lEorward by the speaker, so that it would go into record. The charge would alwaj-s 
lie at the door of the Finance Member of the Government of India that India s 
resources to the externt of £25 millions were deliberately and avoidably frittcud awey 
to maintain a ratio arranged between them and the India Office. There were only 
£5 half millions left in the Paper Currency Reserve and the speaker would not be 
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wurprised if Sir Basil soon lx)TTOAve(l in Ix)ndon to maintain his ratio or export^ 
gold from India. He reiid out to the House the opinion of a missionary, a wluto 
mari^ working among agriculturists who had written to him on the 115th Febmary 
that for the puspose of bolstering u]) the Budget, rural interests had been Bacrmcca 
and whatever good was done through measures of rural improvement would be 
eountor-balanctxl by the loss caustd by the Is. 6d. ratio. He haa reccivetl a 
account of how thousands of artisans in Jaipur and Benares were threateued witn. 
■unemployment in coiisoquenee of Is. 6d. ratio. India’s silver saving in ornaments 
•were more than in the rupee, causing greater loss. He laid particular stress on the 
point that Europeiin newspapers and Europeans in India were all for Is. 4a., and 
he pakl his tribute of admiration to the courage of conviction of three European 
membera who voted for Is. 4d. 

Mr. Arthur MOOBE warmly repudiated the suggestion that the European members 
W'ore voting at the bidding of the Government.. Those who sat behind Bir 
Lindsay W'cre no less patriotic than those who sat behind Pandit Motilal and Lam 
Lajpat Rai. Indee^l, tney were thinking of the interests of no other country nor 
even their own country (England), but or India alone. If the Assembly depreciatca 
the value of the riipw, it would be lowering the value of the goods until gold 
prices adjusted themselves. The Finance MemTx‘r agreed with him in this statement. 

Sir Basil : In this statement I agree. (Laughter.) 

Continuing, Mr. Arthur said if they lowered the ratio, then the value of silver 
savings would be reduewi by 11 pt^r cent which would mean dead loss to India. 

Mr. JliSrXAH said that though Mr. Suhrawardy had yesterday let loose his tongue 
of calumny he would not take notice of it as the speech was maiden oration but ho 
must rem:i’*k that Mr. Buhrawardy had given no reason whatever for 8ttpix)rtiug 
0X(^ept that his common sense dictated it. Even common sense must have reason 
behind it. 

Pandit MALAVIYA said it was his sacTcd duty to speak on the Bill, for no 
measure of greater importance had come before the Assembly during his mombcrsmjx 
It was a measure for which the people of India wouhl ever bo sorry and would hold 
Government responsible for committing this great injury. As to enormity of evil he 
quoted from the issue of “Statist”, a London jounial, of August 19which gave 
honest opinion on the views ot an English writer that the Government’s post-war 
iiolicy was to stabilise tlie ratio at as high a figure as possible and that 1®* ^ 
oecn previously determined by the Finance Member. There was no panillel m the 
hi$tory of India to the present case and the manner in which the Government had 
fixed Is. 6d. N<>t only it was made impossible for the Commission to recommend any 
other ratio but tlie members were deliberately nominated not for probity and ability 
but for their Rupportof Is. 6d. Officials actea as one man at the bidding of Sir IkiSu 
Blacketh Indeed, it was on the word of one man or two men, one here and one in 
London that the whole currency problem had been settled. The speaker had advoca- 
ed freedom of vote from tho beginning, but Sir Basil would not 1^ his group do it. 
They all kueiv tlie manner in which pressure had been brought even inside the house 
by all means to procure a majority of three votes ; but eliminating Govemmeut 
block it was ebjar that Indian opinion was for Is. 4d. and in this matter, as the 
“Statist” had said, it was Indian public opinion that must prevail. He ended 
This measure, Sir, will be an enormous crime against the Indian people if it is pnt 
on the statute book. . , j . 

The closure of the debate was then camed and the House rose 
for lunch. 

Aftur lunch, Sir Basil BLACKETf replied to the debate dealing with the argiunents 
of non-officials, mainly of Sir Purushotamadas Thakurdas. He regretted that the 
discussion on the ratio should have attracted such warm attention on the part of its 
admirers thereby obscuring interest in other j>ortious of currency reform. He bad 
himself stumped tho country in one side and the Currency lajague had, on the 
other side, clone, its best to bring arguments opposing Is. 6d. ratio. If mom had 
voted for la, 6d. it was because the Government had done so much to bring tho 
tme facts birfoCe the country for consideration. He still claimed that there was no 
argument on the side of Is. 4d. which was not answered in advance or in some 
of the excellent sp^x^chc« made on behalf of (be Government during the disc ussion. 
Sir Purfibotamdas had given 9 points to his 11 points.. These 9 points were in a 
great measure simply a confirmation of his eleven points, none of which had really 
been challenged. He claimed that the prices had in a preponderant d(^<ree adjusted 
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to is. OL ratio and uot to la. 4d. for f^old or sterling since 1917 and 
the only mtio $t which prices had the op^rtunity of adjusting themselves had 
betm la, (kl. Answering the points of Sir Purushotamadas, the Finance Member 
aaki that Mr. Kikabhai Ihremchand hud from his own experience in business 
r»>plied to the charge of the disastrous consequence by the adoption of la* 6<1. 
ratio. In this ex)nnection, Sir Basil warmly protested against, the unfair attacks 
made ou Mr. Premchand and the nominated members for their not taking the view 
of the vocal school of Borabay. His own view was that the majority for Is. 6(1 
would have been greater if the Congress Party had given freedom of vote. However, 
Bir Biwil emphasised tliat no opiX)rtunity arose to stabilise the rupee at Is. 4d. 
in 1924. Indetxl if this was done the r^ults would have l)een as disastrous as 
it would have been if it had Ix^eu stabilised at two shillings in 1920^ Tlie so-called 
opiwrtuirity referred to by Sir Furushotaraixdas was a doubtful on^ High prices in 
terms of the rupee were in no way disadvantageous to the well-being of the masses. 
Instability of prices caused much greater disturbiuice in a country like India than 
in industrialised countries iu the West. However, on the whole, the results of 
the ratio would be advantageous to the masses ^ (applause), lie too had received 
letters about 30 a week from aU parts of India wishing him Oodsj)ced in his fighi; 
for the masses and he read a letter from an Indian who did not wish his identity to 
be disidosed supporting Is. 6d. 

As for deflation of currency, he did not understand wlmt was meant by Bir 
Purushotamadas by normal expansion of cujrrency. When prujcs were rising, 
currency had to expand and when they were falling currency contractea. 

He would lay a statement on the talile of the Mou5m giving his “reply to the 
statement issued by Bir I'urushotamdas and others iu their joint memorandum 
alleging concealed taxation. He strongly protested against the accu.sations that the 
Goveniment had not acted honestly in the matter. “The Government has 
luwer approached this subject from any other point of view except that of tlie interest 
of the masses.^* 

CUEUENOY BlU. PASBEP 

The Bill was then put to vote and wfw pass^ by the Assembly by 09 votes 
against 51 amidst official cheers and opposition cries of sluime. 

The Finance Bill 

Resoi.utioh Ok Tea Ikdustry Withdrawn 

The House then took up the Finance Bill. Sir Basil Blackett, moving its 
consideration, announced, that he had decided to withdraw the resolution he had 
tabled iu (sonnection with the tea industry in order to enable him to negotiate with the 
industry the exact manner in which tax on non-agricultural income was to be 
imyxised without loss to the Indian exchequer. The tea duty was being aliolished 
on that understauding. He acknowledged that there was some distinction necessary 
between tea gardens m various places. In some cases, no agricultural portion was 
above 50 )>er cent, in others below that. 

Mr. A. Kangaawami Iyengar, expressed his surprise that the Finance Member 
had not observed the principle of indicating the effect of voting on the demands 
by the House as to whether the Government was accepting the cuts or restoring 
them and to what extent funds were needed under the Finamje Bill. 

Sir BiisU, interrupting, remarked that the cuts made no material dLflereiice, 

Mr. Iyengar said this was wide of the mark. The House must know what had 
been done with regard to the cuts carried by it. He particularly protested against 
the manner in which the House was bang trifled with in that Sir Basil was 
withdrawing his resolution and wanted now to take his decision irrespective of the 
view of the House. 

Reducti’Ion Of Sajlt Duty 

la the consideration of the Finance Bill to-day, discussion centred round the amend* 
m(mt for the reduction of salf duty from Its. 1-4-0 a maund to As. 8, As. 10^ As. 12 
and Kfe 1. The first amendment by Mr. C. Doraiswami Iyengar was lost without a 
division as lala I^ajpat Rai had advised the Assembly to concentrate on Mr. 
Frakasam’s amendment for ten annas, that is, a reduction of the existing tax by 
half. At the same time, Lalaji criticised the methods of granting mono|K)ly to a 
favoured few. Bir Basil Blackett promised to enquire into the question of monopoly 
U specific complaint* were imuie. On the question of amendment, he pointed out 
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'lliSfUie eftoct. of reducing salt duty to ton annas would be that t'fW'’ 
of Ks, 3,12,00,000 and remission of provincial contributions woulcl, to that extern-, 

'tepto' this warning the Assembly carried Mr. PralcMam’s amendment i)y SO 
nt^ninst 4B votes amidst unofficial cheers. The House then adjourned. 

Rkductiok In Price of PosrcAUD 

On the 23rd MAKCH, the Assembly met an hour earlier than usual and continued 

the consideration of the Finance Bill. . . 14 .^ annn 

Mr, Doraiswami Iyengar moved reduction of the pri(» of postcard to 
and a<ivf>catcd it in the interest of the inasscs os since doubling of its rate poor 
neonle were using lesser number of postenrds. 

^ hr B. N. Mitra, replying, showed thit the loss as a result of the amendment 

would be a crore of rui>ces. He contested the view that the poor 

on account of the listing rates. The proposed reduction would retard ^istal 

development in the country and re<Uice its efficiency. The l'>08t»l 

present were largely useci by the urban population. U. S, A. su^idised the 

postal department for the sake of official correspondence. He refu^ the 

that the department was over-staffed. If the motion was earned was an 

extra croro to come from especially ns prices and wages had gone up consiaeraDiy 

The amendment was rejected by 53 to 61 and the schedule of the present rates 

was accepU'd. ^ 

Reduction in Motor Duty. 


llie House then discussed the propose<l reduction in motor duty. Mr. 
moved an amendment for restoring the 30 ikt cent, duty, being a justiiiable tax 
on luxury. This was rejectel. 


Mr, A. itangaswarai iiiL.i\u/vxw iiiuvcvt uu iUMu*iv.i*4v«v .w.. -y- ~ ^ — 

cent export duty on raw hides which the bill proposed to abolish. Tanning 


Export duty on Raw Hides. 

A. Rangaawarai IYENGAR moved an amendment for keeping the 5 per 
Ki/irtQ wKir-b hill TiTAT^Dsed to aholish. Tanning 


CeiU-. e^xpurif uiitv wu i»if V...V -, v ^ 

iudustiT. he said, was the chief industiy of his province and indeed was key 
industry as was proved during the w’ar. When the government assumed control 


industry as was proveu aunng tuc w»i. 

of leather manufacture, it was nec^sary to encourage and 

Abolition of the small export duty would drive it to rack and rum. He did not 
agree with the Fiscal Commission and the Todhunter Commission reports on the 
sSbject and held that the levy of export dutv on raw hides was 
By thus saving their Bomi-tanncd goods, they would be helping the industry ^ 
build up miuuihujturing of leather goods. The argument 

hit had no force after tlie reduction of export duty to 5 ., 1 ^^ cent and this leather 
was now being consumed internally to the full, feir Basil had acted in respon^se to 
tlie Associatca Chambci-s in Calcutta who were interest^ in the export of raw 
hides and as in a number of other cases where Sir Basil had acted on the advice 
of the Associated Obamb^s he had done so hastily and without reganl to Indian 
interests. If Bir Basil was opposed to the export duty on principle let lum r<der 
the case to the TarilF Board and propose abolition of the duty next year 
protection to the tanning industry in some other form. The sp^er quoted the 
opinion of Sir Gordon Fraser that the tamiing industry was just reviving and 
should not be nipped in the bud by the Governraent’a proposals. , . , ^ 

Mr, Dw'araluiprasad Misra, in supporting the amendment, emphasised the views 
of Dr. I’aranjpyo and Sardar Jogendra Bingn on the Taxation C/ommittco. 

Bir MTaltcr WILSON, opposing the amendment, admitted that the view of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce was not unanimous, but pointed out that the 
maiority was in favour of the Government proiiosal to withtfraw the duty. If it 
could be shown that the tmmiiig industry needed protection, then the proper way 
^ tackle it was to grant bounties, but not by contmuiiig to impose a to winch, 
was a war measure and which had considerably affwted the export trade. After all, 
it must be rememlx^red that only inferior quality of hides was exported as taniKTS 
in India consumtd the superior quality. There could, therefore, be no harm to^e 
tanning industry if export was stimulated. On economic grounds the tax was bad 
and feu on the producer and, therefore, must be abolished. 

Mr, Bhanmukham (TLEffTl informed^ 

talcgraui that he could not approach Sir Walter Wilson as the Calcutta Chaml>er 
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^wured the ivithdrawal of tho oxpDd; duty. If; was unwxirranted to withdra^v tbo 
duty without first coudiictinp: an enquiry into the iK)8ition of the tanning industry 
which had demanded exarnination by the Tariff Board, 

Mr. Lamb, supporting removal of the duty, said the duty was a millstone round 
the neck of the producers of hides. A fifty year old established firm in Burma 
which was deeding with 90 per cent of hides in the province has lost heavily owing 
to continued imiixjsition of tho duty. 

Pandit Niiakanta argued that tho withdrawal of the duty would encourage 
export Tesiiltiug in increased slaughter of cows and cons«3quent ill-efiects on 
iigriculture. 

Sir PUKIJS0TIIAMDA8 said this was tho third most important industry in the 
hands of Indians, 'rhe Federation of the Indian Chamh^rs of Commerce at its session 
at OiUcutta unanimously supportal the contimiaiico of export duty. He asked the 
house Tiot to be swayed by technical aspect of objection to export duty but ke^ in 
view the history of the case. This industry stood so well by the Government an(f the 
alla^ during the war that with the unanimous consent of both Indian and British 
interests the export duty of five per cent was levied but now that seven years had 
passed since the conefuBjon of war, the Commerce Department was forgetting 
the service rendend by the industry. Sir Ix>gi Watson had with 25 years’ 
experience told the Governluent in tho first Assembly of the desirability of 
building up this industry in India Was the House going to tolerate the ruin of 
five hundred tanneries in Madras and take a retrograde step? In fact, it was 
the weakened policy of the Government that has mfwle Calcutta, Karachi and 
Rangoon look forward to the abolition of the export duty. Tjet the House give 
a definite lead to-day that the legislature of India wanted to develop the tanning 
iadu.stry bo tliat in tho provinces ptx)ple inierestcxl solely in the export of raw hidt^s 
could divert their attention to training and follow the example of Madras and 
United Provinces. 

Mr, IT. Khin MAXING endorsed every word of Mr. Lamb and was glad that 
in this matter all the four members from Burma were unanimous and wirs tliankful 
to the Finance Member for his proposals. liCt them follow the example of U. 8. A. 
He hoptxl that the few export cbities that still remained would also he removed as 
soon as pOBsible, 

Bir Charles INNEB said the Government had satisfied themselves that the 
removal of tho duty was the right course to take from the point of India m a 
whole. The object of the imposition of the duty in 1919 was to encourage the key 
industiy (tanning industry) in the Empire. The duty was reduced to 5 |>cr cent 
from Xo in 1923 l^ecause financial circumstances did not permit complete abolition. 
Now, however^ they were in a position to remove the duty. During the last few 
years there had been a steady decrease in the export of hide. He did not suggt^t 
that export alone was responsible for it but in spite of this export duty there was 
hiudly any expansion of the tanning industry in India. What then was wrong 
with the/MaduiS tanning industry ? Not the question of price but lack of demand 
and deterioration in quality. Sir Charles showed a representation from United 
States which imported the whole of Madras tanned hide complaining that the 
quality had deteriorated. But for these two factors, there would have been large 
decrease in export. 

Sir Charles, proceeding, said that the Indian Industrial Congress of whom Sir 
Purushotamdas had spoken as having demanded retention of the duty might have 

f ut its due from the ^iith Indian Chamber which was interested jin the subject, 
ut the Government of India must look not from the iioint of trade which, as 
Mr. Lamb said, had been hit very hard and produeexs lost heavily. Should Madras 
tanners get 5 per cent protection at the expenses of the large class of producers 
in India and Burma. After all, it was the surplus hide that was export^. Why 
should there be objection to it. Justice to Burina and India as a whole required 
the removal of the duty. 

At this Bt^e closure of the debate was applied but the Chair called on Mr. AriflT 
who, though interested in the tanning industry, was in favour of the Government’s 
proposal in the interest of the producer of raw hides. 

AMENOMEirr Carried by the PBEan)E5T’s Casting Vote 
Mr. T. Prakas^ strongly advocated (the cause of the Madras tanning industry, 
dosure was again appUed and tho House accepted it and divided on Mr. Eanga- 
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awarai lyenpjar’a amendment which resulted in 53 on either side. When the 
President announced the voting reBults there were cheers from all sides of the 
House. Mr. Patel, giving his first casting vote, said the practice of the Chair beihf? 
to stand for status cjuo, he would vote for the amendment which was declared 
carried amidst non-official cheers by 54 to 53 votes. 

Export Dtjty On Tea 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh mxi moved an amendment which was opposed to the pro¬ 
posed abolition of export duty on tea as the United Kingdom was tho principal 
consumer of Indian tea. This proposal too was for imperial preference. He asked 
whore would this preference end ? , ,. i i 

Mi% D. P. Misra supported the amendment in a speech which Sir Basil Blackett 
later complained was full of unfounded charges and allegations and inuendocs. 
The motion was lost. 

Other Amendments 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh made an iinsucessful attempt to exclude incoractax in 
respect of joint income in Hindu families. Mr. Prakasam moved an amendment 
to omit the clause relating to supertax. ^ x 

Sir Basil, replying, asked whether the mover wai}ted the Government to go 
without revenue from incometax. It must be a happy thing inde^. 

Mr, Prakasam: But your Government was run in those good old days without 
any revenue from incometax. , , , , t u j • 

Sir Victor Sassoon said while super-tax on companies had been abolished m 
England, it was still troubling Indian companies. As a matter of fact, it was in 
many cases acting as a double tax especially in the case of compames which held 
shares in other companies. The motion was negatived. 

The Finance Bill was then passed clause by clause. 

Motion For Passino the P'inance Biel 
Sir Basil BLACKETT then moved that the Finance Bill as amended be passed. 
In doing so, he said that the reduction of Salt duty to ten annas would result in 
loss of revenue by throe crores and twelve lakhs ' but there was certain amount 
of Sidt which had been issued on credit since Ist October last which would bring 
in revenue under 1-4 rate. He had not worked the figures of this but the House 
might rest assured that the total cost would be something under three ororcs. But 
he gain^ nine lakhs under hides with powerful aid from an unexpected quarter. 
(Hear, hear.) Instead, therefore, of Rs.. 364 lakhs as budget surplus they had a 
surplus of rather under one crore. Obviously, this position entirely altered the 
question of remission of provincial contributions which would require rctionsideratiou. 
He did not propose now to move for supplementary demands. 

Dealing witn the realisetl surplus of this year, it had been brought to the 
Government’s notice from many quarters in this House and elsewhere tliat locus 
iienitentim was desiuKl at any rate by those who voted for reduction of salt duty, 
(dries of No, no, in which Mr. Gaya Prasad Biiigh’s was the loudest.) 

Sir Basil: I can understand the Member from Bihar cr^nng *no’ because he has 
no interest whatever in remission of provincial contnbutions (laughter) but I 
w'ondcr if Mr. I^ajpat Rai would be able to satisfy the Punjab electorate on the 
result of his ac^tioii yesterday. Does Mr. .Tayakar realise in what position he has 
placed Bombay ? Bengal members, perhaps, do not realise the possible effect of 
their action. Madras members when they return homo next week would face die 
constituents but an opportunity may arise for change in the situation by action 
in another place (Council of State) ana for reconsideration at a later stage. 

Mr. C, 8. Ranga AIYAR moved the rejection of the Finance Bill and urged throw- * 
ing out of the Bill on the plea of grievances before supply. He also attacked the 
policy of the (Government in not giving efl’ect to the resolutions passed by the 
Assembly. Referring to liOrd Birkenhead’s speech calling for fidelity and friendship 
on the part of Inaians, Mr. Ranga Aiyar asked what better proof of fidelity the 
Secretary of State asked for than that Non-co-operators and Swarajists had entered 
the House and taken the oath of allegiance to the King of England, his heirs and 
successors. Anything bt^yond was not imaginable. Did ho expect that they in the 
House should dot the i's and cross the t’a of the bureaucracy ? Then he was very 
much mistaken. Indeed, to that, the only reply on the part of the popular repre¬ 
sentatives would be mi emphatic and continuous Lord Birkenhead had wanted 

to know the opinion of the rationally minded Inffiaus. He had it in the form of a 
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__ md' for a round table conference in this House, all sections of yrhich caithu- 

siaatically supported it. Continuing, Mr. Kanga Aiyar said that he <^uld do no 
better tlian to recall the splendid and ^ch^rnaking speech delivered by Panmt 
Malaviya in lca<iing the rejection of the Finance Bill in 1924 and in domg bo the 
speaker would take the House aspect by aspect of that speech and deliver the 
speech at least for three hours. (Loud laughter in which Pandit Malaviya jomea.) 
Mr. Banga Aiyar proccM:id< 3 d to say that the grievances enumerated by the Pandit 
on that occasion still remain‘:5d un redressed and held good now as much as then. 
When Mr. Aiyar was remarking that the bureaucracy on the other side deser^i 
to go, Sir Alexander Muddiniau, Sir Charles Innes, Sir Basil Blackett and Sir 
Bhupeiidra ISath Mitra left the House one by one amidst continued cheering ana 
laughter which lasted several minutes. The House then adjourned. 

On the 24th MABCH resuming his speech agfiinst the Finance Bill Mr. lUnga 
Aiyar gave one by one a catalogue of nis grievances on which he hi« 

advocacy for throwing out the Finance Bill. The (xises of the Maharaja of Nabh^ 
and of Mr. 8. 0. Mitra, a detenu member, were recalled. Ho twitt^ed Sir Purushot- 
tanadas for being so eloquent on Is. ratio, but backing out when the t^t came 
for throwing out the bills, Bir Piurushottamdas was not in his seat, but was 
brought in by Sir Victor Bassoon and was cheiirod as he entered. ^ ^ 

Mr. Kanga Aiyar next accused the Government of deliberately dnving a wedge 
in the pan-Asiatic movement by sending Indian troops to shot the Otoese. He 
would rather see Indian interests destroyed than use Indians to enslave the (minese. 

As the speaker hiid spoken for over an hour and some members from Govern¬ 
ment and European block h<ul withdrawn into the lobby Mr. Doraiswatm Iyengar 
interjected '‘Have the Europo^ans left hag and baggage.’^ The Eiirop^n memliers 
therciifter soon walked in and Sir Darcy Lindsay moved closure of the (lObate. 
The President said no precedent existed of the closure being accepted in the 
of a speech and he would not like to create a btui prec^edent and even if ml tn© 
honourable members were on one side and the speaker w^as alone, the chair would 
stand for the rights of the miuortty; but ho hoped the speaker would not abuse 
the iiululgcnce given to him. , ., , . ^ /-x j 

8ir mexandor Miidciiman. on a point of order, said that Standing Order 29 
laid down that a member while speaking should not use the right of sjic^ for 
the punxise of wilfully and persistently obstructing the business of the rlonse* 
The speech of Mr. Kanga Aiyar had gone beyond the limits of rc^asonable discussion. 

The President said so far he saw no reason to regard the s]>cech as one made 
for the purpose of wilfully and persistently obstructing the bu8ia©s.H of the Asbcmbly. 
Hoaebxi the Home Member to put himself into the shoes of Mr. Rmiga Any 
and consider whether ho would not in the circumstances in which the honourable 
member was making a speech, make the same speech. The Homo Member bovveu 
to the chair and withdrew within 5 minutes. Government and European benches 
were left by others leaving hardly a do^en occupants. 

Finally, Mr. Kanga Aiyar concluded just before 12 after having spoken both 
yesterday and to-day for two and a quarter houis. 

Pandit MALAVIYA explained at length why he would not share the it^ponsibi- 
lity for supporting the Finance Bill which ivas based not on a real surplus 
but on indirect taxation. Was not Government extravagance indelibly written on 
the stones of Delhi ? Had the Railway Board been Indianised ? Then, as for 
military policy and expenditure, it was a sad tele. The Queen’s Proclamation has not 
been put into effect and Indians were kept out of Hie army. Thc^e was no 
Saudluirst. I^ord Macaulay’s noble words hacf condemned the opium i>olicy directed 
to render the people more amenable to the British control. As for the currency 
muddle, it was going to the life, heart and core of their national existence, 
j^nks had not been established while the projxised reserve, by taking 
from the Assembly, would be of greater danger than of beneht. What tn^ 
wanted was a State bank. People were not robust. Infant mortality wms high, 
oompanies were not flourishing. The Government of India annually brought up a 
Finance Bill for which the House had no responsibility. 

Pandit Malaviya asked the Government whether Indians hjid been found wanting 
in any sphere that they had lieen trie<i in. If Indians had full power they would 
not plunge the country into war or exx>ose her to danger, but would vote suincient 
funds for the army. There was not only scope for rcxluction in military buda^ but 
also the Horae Government should Ixjar a greater portion of the Tmiicnal 
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ce and the War O£5co should not continue to impose its will 
Parliament. 

Continuing. Pandit Malaviya said he appealed to the Englishmen to prove their 
friendship and fidelity. India had done it during the last war and according to 
Mr. Saunders and Mr. Wentworth liCwis another w^ar was coming in ten years, 
there was greater reason for winning Indian people’s goo<i*will. He> however, warned 
against the forward policy. He tinally anpeaM to the Indians to show the same sense 
of unity and discipline wnich had now hecr achieved by the British in their great 
Empire. 

Sir Basil Blackett, replying, first announced that demands under Executive 
Council. Railway Board, and Army Department had been restored and that the cut 
of Rs. 11,(KX) made in the last item bad been accepted. He asked Pandit Malaviya 
to read what the Brussels Conference had to say against a State Bank and for a 
Central Bank. He protested against the suggestion that the War Oltice imposed its 
will on India and on. the British Parliament. As for Kathiawar ports, he ^ve an 
assurance to Bombay members that an urgent solution was being considered. Firstly, 
they wanted the present conditions not to continue. Secondly, they must ensure 
the fiscal interests of the Central Government and commercial interests of the various 
ports and the need for development of ports in India for the good of India. Sir 
Basil was about to argue against Pandit Malaviya’s puggestion for throwing out 
the Finance Bill W’hen Pandit Malaviya said he had merely stated he could not 
. support the Bill. 

Financi: Bill Passed 

The motion for the passage of the Finance Bill as amended was put and carried by 
66 to 20, Some Nationalists including Pandit Malaviya voted with the Congressmen 
and others remained neutral, while the Independents voted for the Bill. 

Gold Standabd And Reseuve Bank Bill 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved reference to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses with a membership of 28 the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bill. Mr 
Jamnadas Mehta’s objection to reference to a Joint Committee was not accepted by 
the House. Sir Basil Blackett pointed out that they wanted all the best brains 
available to into the Bill and the Imi^rial Bank Act Amendment Bill wotild also 
be submitted to the same Committee. The House adoj^ted Sir Basil’s motion. 

Salary op Indian Privy CoDNcrLix)R8. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then moved the Assembly to consider resolution which its 
predecessor had rmected with regard to providing Indian experience on the lYivy 
Council and fixing India’s contiibution towards their salary. He had brought this 
resolution as he thought that its reje<’tion by the last AssemWy, had been criticised 
even jn cjuarfcers not friendly to the Government. S|?coridly, the Council of State on 
the motion of a non-official member had accepted the proposed reform without 
division. This retem was very dear to his heart, and was of great importance to 
India. To those who opposed it in order to break a link with the Empire, he had 
no words to address. But to those who wished to see a Supreme Court in India 
he w'ould say that acceptance of his resolution did not stand in the way of their 
agitating for a Supreme Court. No doubt in course of time India might like to 
have her own Supreme Court; but it was not in sight yet—not even on the 
horizon. He would frankly tell the House that the question of a Supreme Court 
Avos cxirtainiy not likely to be dtx'ided in a hurry. Why not then accept this 
improvement which would benefit the country for a ciAnsiderable penod of 
years. He refused the suggestion that India in this matter wjls not as well 
treated as the Dominions and the Colonies. (3n the other hand the British 
Government by agreeing to increase by ten times their contribution Avas treating 
India better than any part of the Empire. Those who suggested that Indians should 
sit in the Privy Council must rcmcmDer as to how' many brilliant Indian lawyers 
except of course those Indians who had been anglicised would care to go to England 
on a salary of B8,000 jier annum. If the House refused the share ot India, there 
would be still It^ser chance of getting any Indian to sit on (he Privy Council with a 
s^ary of £4,000 per annum. The House had in this matter full reA|)onsibility 
and the Government would accept its verdict finally. By voting doAvn the motion, 
they would make the British Government drop their legisiatiou for additional 
contribution and would lose th(j opportunity of making the Privy Council into an 
unriviUled tribunal, at least for the present. (Applause), 
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the couutry. "Hie House then adjourned. 

PftTYY Councillors’ SatjARY 


Mr. Allison considered the resolution to be conceived in the best interest of 
India. Men of first rate ability and full vigour should go into these pla^. Mr. 
Aney’s amendraent was unnecessary since if able Indians accepted the oiler, tnese 
appointments should go to them. 


Mr Kbogy’s Amendment 


Mr. NEOGY moved another amendment which purported to pay no salary from 
the Indian revenue, but would allow an allowance of two thousand pounas 
annum in case the person appointed to the Privy Council has an Indian domicile. 
This w'ould be in addition to the salary^ as paid from the British Exchequer. 1 nia 
bore analogy to overseas pay. Bir vSanka,ran Nair had spfxjial nualincation to Bpeafc 
on the subject and he haa stated that so long as Hindu and Muslim laws were not 
codified, there must be Hindu and Muslim judges. 

Mr. Nirraul CHUNDER said that the Privy Council was entirely a British^insti- 
tutioii on which they could not confer jurisdiction. Now that the Secretary of state s 
expenses had after considerable agitation been transferred to British revenue, 
the House would be stultifying itself by agreeing to bear a part of the expenses. 

Mr. 0. P. BINHA wondered why the Home Member was anxious to improve 
the Council when he had failed to separate the judicial froni the executive 

function.* He quoted to his support the opinion of Sir Abdur Kahim. 
The speaker complained of political bias in the Privy Council decisions at times. 

Mr. JAYAKAE said the Home MemlxT had made the egregious mist^e of con¬ 
fining his opponents to three categories. The speaker belongtu to a loiirtii. He 

did not believe the time was ripe for a Supreme Court in India ; but his view 

which micht look novel was that the experiment of importing Indmn expenence 
into the'Privy Council as a result of the Act of 18B3 had not Ix^en successful. 
But hitherto the fact that this place did not carry a salary had not converted it 
Into a job. He would tell frankly that his profession in Bombay rr»lly attached 
weight to the judgment of British judges who were appointed to me High Court. 
This resolution exaggerated the importance of Indian experience. He held that on 
the whole the Privy Council decisions had not been unsound anti pohti^l 

E rejmiice complained of was duo entirely to the element of Indian experience that 
aa been imported to the Privy Council. i'Hter all, why did they wj^t Indian 
experience, csptx’-ially when no Indian of requisite ability would be forthcoming to 
siieud years in London ? Indian law was the most distant and even a defective 
imitation and refloetion of the English law. Did Mr. Allison believe that men 

pos^?88ing first rate ability and full vigour of mind would be toose wha were 
retiring ^ter full service in India ? The speaker’s view W'as that they would be 
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fvvjuiig for jobbery by fixing a salary which would make these posts jobs which tho 
third and fourth rate mein the more unscrupulous, the more Bchenihig and desigtiing 
mm would accept to continue the process ot money-making in retirement. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAiV, in replying to the debate, wished the House discus^ 
all subjects as frankly and with such absence of prejudice as his resohitioii mid 
brought fourth. He was surpriscKl to hear the argument against multiplicity of 
courts from Mr. Srinivasa Xycngar as every attempt the Governmeut made to 
reduce appeals was opposed by memliers opjiosite and ne was surprised to near tho 
argument from one >vho had Ix^i a memom: of the legal profession with honour 
aud profit and owed all he had made to the practice in courts. Mr. Jayakars 
spocoii was the most interesting, but he repudiated most strongly that there was 
any jobbery and asked whether any one denied whether a succesaion of judgp 
of Indian experience, judges like Mr. Peacock Wilson and others, had not brought 
to the Ih’ivy Council strength rather than weakness. (Applause.) Could any one 
deny that tho influence of Iho Privy Council coutiniud to be the most valuabio 
in regard to tlie administration of law in this (Mjuntry? (Applause) And here vvas 
an opportunity not for jobbery but for improving the machinery still further by 
provicting re.a»onable remuneration to attract the bc‘8t men. Mr. Allison hud. in 
a remarkable sixxjch, answered those wdio stoo<l for a Supreme Court. The Homo 
Member ’would have considered Mr. Neogy^s amendment seriouHly: but it was 
jnilHissiblc as it ’w^oukl mean that those iippointed with Indian domicile would get 
ir2,20() after deducting pension and those without Indian domicile 1)3,800. Here 
vras an opportunity to strengthen the Privy Council for the benefit-of the people 
of this count! y. 

Resolution Carried 

Mr, Ancy withdrew his amendment in favour of Mr. Neogy’s; but Mr. Keogy 
wished to amend his resolution in the light of the Home .Member’s criticism, but 
was not allowed. He also withdrew his amendment and the orimnal resolution of 
tiie Home Member which the last Assembly bad rejected was to-day carried by 50 
votes against 49 amidst official applause. 

Bodplementary Demands 

Tho House then voted six supplementary demands for grants moved by Mr. 
Parsons. Railw'uy Financial Commissioner, without discussion except on the question 
of lo<^ation of a clearing accounts office. Mr. Parsons said it was almost ce^in 
that both on grounds of efficiency and economy it would be located at Delhi. Ihey 
were locating the crow^ division headquarters at LucknO’iv and were doing everything 
possible to bring back to Lucknow those who had been transferred to Calcutta, 

Offiolax Bills 

Sir B, N. Milra introduced a Bill amending the Mines Act with a view to intro¬ 
duce compulsory shift system which already prevailed iu some mines. The Bill 
was cimilated tor opinion. 

On the motion or Bir Charles innes, the House concurred in the recommendation 
of the Council of State to refer the Rill consolidating and amending the law relating 
to provision, maintenance and control of lighthouse by the Oovernment to a joint 
committees of both House®. 

The Secretary announced that the Council of State had agreed to the Currency 
Bill as passed by the Assembly. Some members in the Congress benches 
cried ‘shamed Tlic House then adjourned. 

On the 26th MARCH the Assembly met to consider a large number of pnding 
Bills, botli those w hich have already Ixsen passed by the Upper House and await 
concurrence of the Assembly, and those which await introduction. Among tho 
latter were included Bills amending the Divorce Act and the Bar Oonncil Act. 

Committee On Reserve 'B.vnk Biix 

On the motion of 8ii Basil Blackett, the Assembly agreed to the appointment of 
the following from the Assembly to sit on the Joint Committee on Bills re¬ 
lating to the Reserve Bank and the amendment of the Imperial Bank Act; Bir 
Basil Blackett, Sir Furshottamdaa^ Mr, 8. Chetti. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar. Mr. Kclkar, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Fazil Rahimtullah, Raja Cia/.an- 
farali Khan, Mr. Ariff, Mr. Cooke, Sir Victor Sassoon, Mr. Kikabhal Premchand and 
Mr. fyengar. 
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Mr. Jamnadas Mehta suggest^ that there should be a preliminary sitting of 
the committee on Monday. Bir Basil said he would try to arrange it. , t * 

' Mr. Aravamuda Iyengar, Financial Under-8ecretary, then moved the Assembly to 
agree to the Bill amending the Madras Salt Act as passed by the Council of State. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved an anienclment which was supported by Mr# 
^raiBwami Iyengar and Mr._ Nilkanthadaa for the purpose of ensunng that the 
proposed Bill aid raise the existing tax. ^ 

The amendments were negatived and the BiU paBsocl without chanw^, 
Assembly also passed on the motion of Mr. Bhoro the Bill amending the 1 rovident 
Fund Act as passed by the Council of State. 

VOLUNTABY POLICIE 

The Home Moml>cr next introduced an important Bill in the Assembly to con¬ 
stitute a volunteer police. The BUI, he said, while encouraging the growth of the civic 
sense, would provide material assistance to the authorities in the prcscrvatiOD of 
law and order. The appointments will be honorary except for out of pocket 
expenses and compensations for illness or injury. me duties of the force will nOt 
incdiide investigation or prosecution and it will have the lights. privU^es and 
protection granted by tho Police Act in the discharge of Policy duties. The force 
will have both rank and file and omcers, buf wilt be under the dir^tion and control 
of the Police Superintendent. Such a force may be raised by the District M^is- 
trate for use in the district under the gtixeral and spemal control of the local Gov¬ 
ern ruont concerned. Similar action can bo taken in the Presidency towns. 

Foxiest Amendment Bnx 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved that tho Bill to consolidate the law relating to 
the transit of forest produce and duty leviable on xlmher and other for<^t produce as 
passed by the Council of State be taken into consulemMpn. He said that it was 
merely a consolidating measure and was the outcome of the labours of tho Statutory 

Law itevisions Gommittoe. , , ^ .s ryn i. • t i i i. 

Mr. Doraiswami lyen^r’s motion to circulate ^ the Bill havmg bem out 

of order by the Deputy Resident he moved that it be referred to a Selwt Com¬ 
mittee. He complained that the operation of tlie Forest Act caused great hardship 
to lal>ourers and agriculturists. ^ i 

Mr. Aney strongly supixirted him holding the new that the BiiJ was not only 
a consolidation measure, but that a number of sections had b^n omitted by the 
BtaUiUiry Revision Committee who had not apparently studied the snbj^t fully. 
For instance, undet Action of the present Act, it was incumbent on the local 
Government to enquire into tho rights of private persons before declarmg a pic^ 
of land as Forest area and if tho section was omitted as proix)8ed m the Bill the 
rights of many individuals would be annihilat^. _ . . ^ i -1 . 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, replying, said the Law Revision Committee did not 
merely put acts together but cut off any section which had cea^l to operate or to 
be useful. The question of substance underlying the Bill could not be raisw. 

The House divided and carried by 51 to 46 Mr. Doraiswami Iyengars motion 
for a Select Committee. ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar thereupon put forward the names to constiuite toe 
committee but some ludcpendents challenged the motion which was passed by 37 to 2*1, 

The President remarked that the Chairman of the Belect Conimittee would do well 
to keep in view that as this was a consolidating Bill no amendment other than that of a 
formal and drafting nature would be in order. (Laughter.) He then adjourned the 
House. 

Discussion On Salt Tax 

On the 28th MATiCH the Secretary of the Assembly rmd a communication from 
the Council of State reKarding the Salt Tax which the Congress and Nationahst 
benches received with cries of shame. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT then moved the House to accept the amradment of the 
Council of State restoring the Salt tax to Ks. 1-4 maund. The choice before the 
House he said was whether the Central taxpayer be relieved or provincial taxpayer lie 
benefitted. If they those the former course they would be accusetl by the provinces 
of breach of faith. He made it clear that the Government were not prepared to adopt 
rash expedients such as the reduction of sinking fund or other ch^p ^ays to l»pula- 
rity (ijaughtcr and some ironical *Hear hear.V at the exi>eii8e of the Indian taxpayer 
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to give up provincial contributions as well as Salt Tax this year. (Official applause). 
The reducfion of Salt Tax to ten annas would leave with them 141 lakhs surplus only 
of which eighty lakhs was non-recurring which meant that only a portion of pro- 
vincid contributions would be remitted’and with the loss of permanent revenue of 
.^12 laklis in respect of Salt Tax they might have to ask even the Bengal Government 
to pay its contributions next year. (Laughter.) Then again some Governments, 
particularly the Bombay Government would bo immediahly hiced with the prospect of 
additional taxation. Those contributions w^ere hampering both provincial and Central 
Government, Let them make a final effort to get rid of them. The House would be 
laying a strong foundation for future succesHful finance if it endorsed the Govern¬ 
ment recommendation for the acceptance of the Council of State^o amendment. 
(Applause). 

Pundit Motilal NEHKU opp('>sed the motion of the Finance Member in the 
Assembly to-day. Though he was conscious of the poor cbance of success he 
opposed it in order to put on record once again the utter hollowness of the 
constitution. The House was bein^ asked to go Back upon its previous decision 
and say ditto to, or rather submissively register, the decree passed oy that August 
House, (Ironical laughter), t)ie Council of State, in its wisdom. It w^ wrong to 
impose a tax on an indispensable article of food, it was wicked to continue to levy 
it over a succession of years and now it was criminal to insist on a higher rate 
beijig realised from a tlimishe<i people w^hose rcpiesentativos in their helplessness 
felt themselves justified in agTe(5ing to the lower rate of As. 10; but as they were 
iho crippled representatives of a paralysed people, the Government were bent on its 
pound of flesh. The argument that the Ixmd gave no jot of blood would not avail 
for the simple reason that there were other instruments it the hands of the Goverur 
ment which could draw blood as well Jis flesh. They, therefore, contented themselves 
with pleading for the half pound but the Council Of Elders decided otherwise. It 
was a House where there was a nominal elected majority but really the plain 
ortlinary men were only 21 becau.se the rest w’ere either officials or nommaPxl 
menibers or those i^lected membtirs who belonged to European constituencies or 
bejewelled men or those with titles from G.C.I.K., to Khan Baliadur or those who 
were aspirants for honours. Of course there were a few honourable exceptions 
among them but the fact ivas that there were only 21 men who were plain and ordinary. 
A House so constituted had undone the worlc of the Assembly which was being 
asked to eat the humble pie. It was a form of penalised extortion tliey were 
subjected to under the constitution. This was how the Assembly was being asked 
to exercise its oi)portiiiiitie8 of shoiving their powem and Lord Birkenhead was 
taking his owrt time to assure himsejf as to whether the Eeforms have been 
or are likely to be a success or a failure. This Assembly had shown enough 
co-operation since the commencement of tliis session. Who could deny this fact 
and what was the reply of Lord Birkenhead ? “India m^ pcrhiuis get something 
which is real and .somotliing which is more permanent.’’ So on Lord Birkenhead’s 
own showing India had nothing approaching % retd constitution. This would be an 

* ye-opener to those who were Ux)king forward to the early ap})ointment of the 
Statutory Commission and W'hat they might expect from it. India was tie<l 
hand and foot to this constitution and given spoon feeding at the hands of 
those who guardetl them and Lord Birkenhead asked, “What wilt you Indians 
do if we Britishers leave India That is the cruel irony of the situation. The 
Aftsemblv asked for the release of Mr. S. C.* Mitra w’ho was unjustly detained. Then 
in regard to sending troops to China without consultii^ the Lt'gislature they were 
gagged by the Executive. The Bengal Detenus were offered only a changed form of 
miprisonment. There was a vote of censure on the Kailway Board and the Execut¬ 
ive Council and then a stiff fight over the Currency Bill. They knew the result, 
liie crowning act was now in the treatment accorded to the Assembly which was 
being asked to submit to Ic^iliscd ^tort-ion. Was this House going to be dictated 

♦ > by the Council of State which had no power in case of &e money Bill f 
The honour of the Assembly was at stake and ho asked those who voted last time 
for reduction to stick to their view and those who voted against reduction to uphold 
the honour and dignity of the House and not to be misled by Sir Basil’s threat of 
remission of Provincial Contributions, because they all held tJiat it was possible not 
only to reduce the Saif Tax but also remit the Provincial contributions. (Loud cheers). 

Mr. Aney recalled how the House of Commons threw over the Money BUI amended 
by the House of Lords. But in kicking this Bill out of the House the Assembly would 
not be uncivil (laughter) but would civily reject it. 
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Mbai® on the salt fAf 



Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar said reduction in duties on motor cars and tea helped the 
rich and the only action the Assembly took for the sake of the poor was bdng chal¬ 
lenged by the Government. According to him 167 lakhs worth of Salt Tax was paid 
by Madras in a year and the remission gave them 165 lakhs only. Madras would bo 
a loser by two lakhs. He repudiated the suggestion that Madras inembers^ previously 
supported Salt Tax because they were opposed to a Non-Brahmin Ministry. Had 
Mr. Murtza and Mr. Chetti become Brahmins after coming to Delhi ? (Laughter). 

Sir George Paddison warned that the Madras Government's policy of introducing 
compulaory education, repairing and building roads would bo suspended and the depress-; 
ed class people would bo most disappoint^. The House would be ^ showing stren^h 
rather than weakness by reversing its decision and showing that it really wished to 
stand by the poor (Applause). 

Mr. Acharya wanted to know what proportion of this remission would go to the 
Transferrer] Departments. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz reminded the House lest they should fon;et that the Punjab was 
as vitally interested in remission of contributions as Madras and Bombay. 

Baja Ghaznafarali felt that no way had been shown for remitting contributions 
as w ell as reducing Salt Tax. 

Mr. Mahomed Yakub deprecated the attacks on the Upper House. He would 
choose the lesser of the two evils by voting for the Balt Duty. Village life would 
remain tthafTected by reduction in Salt Duty, but remission of contributions would go 
far to improve their lot through education and sanitation. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy twitt<St those members who spoke on the ratio question as 
pleading for the masses but who were now absent. Keferring to Sir Basil's threat 
of a possible revival of the imposition of Provincial Omtribution from Bengal it 
the Salt Duty was not restored to one and four, Mr. Neogy said the case of 
was entirely different. It was granted remission even in the deficit year of 1921. 
The Finance Member could not go back on the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
recommendation. 

Sir Basil retorted that if the Salt Tax was reduced a new situation would be crated 
which would have to be considered. The best thing for Mr. Neogy to safeguard the 
provincial interests would be to vote with the Government. 

Mr. Neogy said they could sit round a table to discuss where to find money 
from in lieu of Salt Tax reduction and as to whether they should raise a sinking 
fund. 

Mr. Cocke said as most of the Bombay members were absent he was anxious 
to put in a strong plea for his presidency. He denied that supporters of r<^uction 
would really benefit the poor and that those who opposed it were .against the 
interests of the poor. 

Sir Basil Blackett said Mr. Yakub had put the case very squarely. They must 
vote for what was best for the benefit of the country. He did not accept the 
compliment that he was such a clever financier that he could produce another 
rabbit out of his hat. (^Laughter), He could say that la. 4d. ratio in ithis case 
was the natural ratio. (LaughteiJ. It existed before the Reforms and was raised 
to 2s. 8d. only for a year. “If I were superstitious and finding that Is. 4d. has been 
so unlucky this session then I may be nervous about tjtie result. But I will finally 
appeal to the House to help the Governments of the provinces to get rid of their 
contributions and start a new era that we hope will ;dawii with the next vear. 
Then the Finance Member will cease from worrying you with dilemmas ana the 
provinces will be at rest, (Applause). 

The House then accepted the closure and the motion to take the Council of 
State's amendment into consideration was put and carried by 52 against 41. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta then wanted to reopen the question by discussing how the 
debt redemption scheme could come' to their help. About 10 minutes were spent 
in di^ussing the point and finally the President ruled that, while the House had 
in principle accepted merely to reverse its own vote in favour of As. 10 and that 
it was open for them to consider which other rate be substituted, it would not be 
desirable at this stage to traverse the same .ground. He therefore put to vole the 
amendment in favour of restoring the salt tax to Is, 4d. per maund and the House 
accepted it without division. 

The Assembly next agreed to a supplementary demand of 2 croies and 52 lakhs 
r^reseutlng this year's surplus to be used in the manner indicated by the Finance 
Member's speech* 
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Tkte Bengal Tenancy Bixl 

T^^c^islative business was then taken into consideration. Sir Alexander Muddiman 
asked the House to pass the Bengal Tenancy Bill as pass^ by the (^uDcdl of State; 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt -wanted it to be adjourned sine die. 

Mr. Neogy suggested consultation of Bengal and Bihar Councils. 

^ Messrs. Gayaprasad Singh and Sarfraz Hussain Khan from Bihar eiupported Mr. 
Neogy^s plea, 

Ihe Home Member agreed to have the consideration adjourned till the Shnia 
Session and in the meantime to consult the local bodies concerned. 

Official Bills ^ 

The House passed without discussion the ainending the Presidoncy TcFwns 
and Provincial Insolvency Acts and also ga^ tbe^Ome Member leave to introduce 
four new bills j^ending the Civil '^de. Be(;tion 96 to give effect 

to the Bankin Committee's proposal in thns^cbn^ectioi'i. (2) Amending the Divorce 
Act to provide for the appointment of an officer t<f exercise in, India duties of tho 
King’s Procton (3) Amending the Bar CounciTs Act to give effect mostly to tho 
recomm^dations of tho Bar Committee Part^raph 21 for regulating seniority and 
pre^audic^nce amon^ the Advocates, (4) A bill to constitute a temporary volunteer 
pplice force for local service. The Home Member characterised this as' a moderate 
reform; but it would he a valuable adjunct to the regular police force as was the 
Impr^sion he gathered during jfche genstrike m England, The House passed 
the bill amending tho Sea Customs Act as passed by the Council of State. The 
question of election of departmental standing committees was held over till the 
next session. Sir Hari Singh Gour w^as allowed to introduce the Age of Consent 
Bill. 

Tho Hotwe was then a^oumed sim du amidst cheers from all quarters ut the 
end of their strenuous labours. It may be well to record that 43 sittings of the 
^sembly have taken place this session, that 36 divisions took place of which 
Government won 19 and lost 16, the total votes cast for the Government being 
1,834 as against 1776. 


THE AUTUMN SESSION 

STMLA-lSth AtraUST 1927 

The fist autumn session of thi third Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on 
tho I8th Augistl with the hon. hlr.^ Patel inc^the chair. THe agenda was 
fairly heavy. Besides an hour spent off; questions and tho consideration of a 
motion of adjournment moved by Mr. K.* C. Boy on the «9ubject of the East 
African Federation, there were various ; motions made for elections to standing 
committees. The other business inchid^ri the presentation of the volum¬ 
inous report with the dissenting minutes on the Beserve Bank BiU, the introduction 
of three Twriff Bills^ reference to a select committee of the Voiunt^r Police Force 
Bill and the final disposal of the Bar Councils Bill and the Merchant Bhipping 
(H^ pilgrimage) Bilk ^ 

The adjournment , motion of Mr. K. C. Boy which was discussed in the afternoon 
was the one which the Government could not oppose withoi^ openly confessing 
that it was a subordinate branch of the British administratie^.: hiirged the neS 
for adequate Indian representation on the forthcopupg enquiry hi a special com¬ 
mission on East Africa. Earlier in the day Sir Basil I^kett bA initiated himself 
as tho leader of the House by opposing this motion oradjouinmept^dij the ground 
that it was not a matter of urgent importance for the Gorermheht ofuSadia' and 



tepresentation’ 
of ‘Indian interests’. 

The debate in the afternoon brought out facts which Mr* Roy as a member of 
the Colonies Committee was aingularly fitted to disclose oe pfQv^ that ^ 




EESERVE BAMC BILL 

safeguarding Indian interests was sheer hypocrisy. Pandit Kunztu, Mr. 
Bangaswami Iyengar and Dr. Gour strongly supported the plea for the graut of the 
full right of Indians in sharing in the truste^hip if it was to devolve on the iin* 
mtoant communities of whom Inoians historically, numerically and oonomercially, 
had a supreme claim. Sir Muhiimraed Habibulla in vain tried to build a conven¬ 
ient theory on some eye-'wash of phrases found in the recent White Paper. His 
reply was naturally dubb^ by Mr. Boy as disappointing and when the motion of 
censure was put Sir Muhammad contented with declaring *no’ but did not chailenge 
a division. 

Of the other business outside the order paper, the resolution on the Gujarat, 
Orissa and Sind floods was timely giving expression to the intense feehng of sym¬ 
pathy roused by the floods throughout the country. It was happy too that the 
Viceroy had made a personal donation of Be. 500 and Mr, PateFB aonoucement of 
this gave a special signiflcance to the adoption of the resolution. 

Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bill 

Select COM^aTXEE’s report. 

Sir Basil Blackett then presented the report of the joint committee on the Gold Stand- 
am and Reserve Bank Bill, together with the minutes of dissent. At the outset 
all were agreed that the Bill, as r^rafted, reflected a substantial measure of agreement 
on a largo number of important points. Bharp difference of opinion existea on the 
question as to whether the Keserve Bank should be a purely State bank without 
^re capital or one with private share capital, and also on the question of constitu¬ 
tion of the directorate. 

Begarding the former question, the majority view, embodied in the main report 
and accordingly incorporated m the revised Bill, was in favour of a purely State bank, 
because in their opinion a private shareholders’ bank would tend to he controlled 
by vested interests and would, therefore, fail to secure the confidence of the Indian 
public, and its utility to the public might even be enlarged by a conflict of inter¬ 
ests within the management of the bank between the Indian and external capital. 

Official View. 

The minority view, which in sense might be said to represent the official view, 
held fast to the scheme of a private share captial bank, for in the absence of a 
body of shareholders, to whom the directorate can be answerable and for whose 
privately subscribed capital it was responsible the anomaly arose that the board of 
directors, once constituted, was theoretically responsible to no one either for the capital 
subscribe by the Government or for the large funds which come under its control 
from Government and the public. ‘We are willing to consider the possibility of 
tolerating this anomaly’, argues the minority, ‘if we could bo convinced that a 
suitable electorate could be framed for the selection of a majority of directors (it 
being essential that the majority should not owe their place to Government nominar 
tion) without recourse to the device of private shareholders and t^t a suitable di¬ 
rectorate could be thus created independent of Government and the Legi^ture and 
likely to work well in practice.’ 

All efforts to secure this having failed, the minority was convinced that a private 
8hur« capital bank was the best method and, therefore, recommended alteration of the 
Bill to something nearer to its original form, providing for share capital and for the 
election of at least a considerable pro^rtion of directors by shareholders. The 
minority considered it possible to adapt to a shareholders’ bank some of the ideas 
included in the revised Bill, e. y., election of one director each by the provincial co¬ 
operative banks, the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and tne Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, respectively. The minority was prepared to entrust to similar 
electorates the duty of electing, in the first instancy those of the directors who will 
thereafUiX bo subject to election by share-holders. The minority believed that by eu^ 
means and by providing that at the time of the original subscription of share capi¬ 
tal, preference in allotment shall be given to small subscribers and to persons of 
Indian domicile, aU objections felt by the majority to a share capital banx could bo 
overcome. 

Composition Op Directorate. 

As regards the composition of the directorate, the majority had provided in the 
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Bill for ft b5ard coiiBisting of 15 governors and one officer, the scheme ensuring 
a majority upon the board of Indian dected membcjrs, including three to be elected 
by the electea members of the central legislature and another three by the debted 
members of provincial legislatures. The scheme, it was further explainea, provided for 
either the governor or the deputy ^vemor to be an Indian and that, two directors 
who were also to bo nominated hy the Governor-General in Council should bo 
Indians.. 

iNTBunwya Raoul atjo CoaoiuNAL Consjdebations. 

The minority strongly opposed to this scheme, because it was incompatible with 
the fundamental principle, wmch was not disputedly the majority, that tlie directorate 
should bo entirely rree to carry out its important functions ot control of currency 
and credit policy solely on lines of prudent finance and must, therefore, be releas€?d 
from control by Government and the legislature as well as be free from the risk of 
political pressure and from the appearance of being subject to such risk. The mino¬ 
rity found no great diffi.cuUy in finding right men to serve as directors outside the 
ranks of members of legislatures. The minority regard^xi the majority scheme in this 
re8t>ect as providing for 11 out of 15 owing their presence on the board to state 
intervention. The proposal also offended against the principle that the constitiitional 
functions of the legislature ought not to extend to the exercise of executive func¬ 
tions, such as apj^intment of persons to specific posts. The provision that the 
governor or the deputy governor should always be an Indian, was regarded by the 
minority as intrurling racial and communal questions in a sphere where they ought 
not to lielong, but the minority was atirreeable that in the case of directors to be no¬ 
minated by Government, selection should be made with a view to making the board 
as widely representative as possible of the various localities, communities and inter¬ 
ests of India as a whole. 

Gold Secubities In Resebve. 

Other Points of dififerenco arose in regard to the amount of gold securities in re¬ 
serve and the ouestion of introduction oi gold mr^mrs. As regards the former, the 
majority opined that after 10 years at least one-half of the reserve shouhl consist of 
^Id coin or gold bullion, the object being to ensure that free flow of gold into India 
should not be checked by any tendency ou the part of the bank to substitute gold 
aamirities for coin or bullion. The rninority considered this proposal as one that might 
unduly hamper the executive of the bank and prefered the provision that gold bullion 
must never be less than one-quarter of the reserve. 

Introduction of Gold Mohurs. 

On the latter question, the minority was opposed to the majority proposal to res¬ 
tore sovereign ai^d half-sovereign as tender and for reasons explained in Sir 
Basil Blackett’s memorandum was further opposed to coin gold mofmrs and to ejcpress 
notes in terms of w>okurs as well as ru{)ecs. The minority said it' was aware that the 
majority roaliae^l that effective circulation of gold yrwhur was impossible. Moreover, 
it mided, iucUisipn of any reference to fi^ld mmvr might arouse false expectations and 
lead to continued pressure upon Government to coin inohurs and put them into 
circulation in a way that could only result in making it impossible to mauitain the 
stability of exchange in relation to gold altogether. 

Minutes of Dissent. 

The minority note was signed by Sir Basil Blackett, Mr. Me Watters, Mr, Cocke, Mr. 
V.K. A. Iyengar, Mr. Brayne, &rdar Chnranjit Singh, Sir Umar Hay at ^an and 
Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan. The essential points of this note were supported in sepa¬ 
rate mi mites, but for almost identical reasons, by Sir John Bdl, Mr. Suhrawardy 
and Mr Kikabhai Premchand, 

But Sir John Bell made it clear in his individual capacity that ho still perfered 
utilisation of the machinery of the Impertial Bank for the functions of a reserve 
bank, thereby obviating the necessity for compensating the Imperial Bank at the 
expense of other banks in the country and also preventing the introduction of a 
factor in the establishment of the Reserve bank which will expose the indigenous 
banks to competition with a State-aided bank and adversely affect their prosperity. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Baja Qharnafar Ali Khan pleaded for adequate represent 
afcion of Muslims, zeminders and agricultural interests. 

Beth Govindas and Mr, Jamnadas Mehta regarded the agreement with the Im- 
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, Bank to bo unduly generous and they were opposed to invcstinc; the assets of 

_Eeserve Bank in any gold standard countries except England and the United 

States, as the possibilities of maintaiDing a free gold market in the two above mentioned 
countries axe always greater. , „ . , 

Sir John Bell tnoiight that the Reserve Biink should not be allowed to purchase 
bills of exchange having a currency of 90 days, as this involved commercial risk 
which it should not undertake^ ^ ^ ^ , 

Both Sir John Bell and Mr. Kelkar opined that the amount of balances which 
scheduled bank was to maintain with the Reserve Bank (fr^ of interest) was too large 
and imposed an unnecessarOy large handicap upon the indigenous banks. 

Points of Agbekmekt. 

On all other provisions of the Bill, as revised, there was perfect agreement among 
the members. The committee as a whole had limited the extent to which the R^eryc 
Bank could borrow in India, because otherwise it would be competing with other banks 
for fixed deposits. Indeed it laid down in another clause that the bank should 
not enter into indiscriminate competition with commercial banks. Government was 
asked to be extremely cautious as to the time and amounts in which surplus silver 
should be ofiered for sale and the committee had increased by 25 crores <^ch^ of the 
limits of the amounts of rupee coin which might be held at various periods xn the 
reserve. 

On the 22nd AUGUST the Assembly reassembled to elect various members for 
panels for standing committees and to refer the Bill to safeguard manufacture of 
yarn of Bir George Rainy to select committee. 

Action On Resolutions Of The Delhi Session. 

Mr. W, T. M. Wright made a statement showing the action taken by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on the various resolutions adopts by the Council or State and 
the Legislative Assembly during the last Delhi session. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Out of 17 resolutions about ten had been referred to the Secretary of State or 
the local Governments concerned for their opinion or action; three were still under 
consideration ; one was given effect to in full and only one was consideretl to 
be such whereby no useful purpose would be served if given eftect to. 

In the case of Mr. Manmood Suhrawardy^s resolution recommending the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee to examine the desirability of developing the road systom 
of India, the Government of India considered that it would be desirable that a 
conference of representativee of local Governments should meet to discus^^ the 
question of road development generally and in particular matters which should be 
plac^ before the committee wiiich was to be appointed, including members of both 
Houses. It was proposed to hold a conference at the end of September, 1927, on a 
date which would be convenient to the majority of the local Governments. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdaa Pantulu’s resolution recommending moderation in the use 
of alcoholic liquors in the local administrations under the direct control of the 
Government of India is considered merely as reaffirming the existing policy of the 
Government of India. Government are, however, making enquiries as to the rate 
of consumption in the local administrations of Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara and Bulchis- 
tan with a view to see whether any action was called for in order to promote 
moderation. , 

No useful purpose, it is considered, would be served by giving effect to the 
hon. Mr. P. C. D. Chants resolution recommending an enquiry into the Indian 
Income-tax Act by a committee. , , . i t i 

Regarding the utilization of interest on deposits in the postal savings bank and 

Government securities belonging to Muslims, suggested by Sir Ebrahim Jaffer, the 
Government have decided to confine themselves to an announcement that they ore 
willing to Militate payment into special funds having the support of a represent¬ 
ative Muslim body of the interest earned by such Muslim depositors who do not 
wish to claim it The first step was, therefore, for Muslims to make arrangements 
for the establishment of such a fund. 

With r^ard to the hon. Mr. Ilamdas Pantulu’s resolution recommendmg the 
reduction of agricultural indebtedness and the establishment of land mortgage banks 
copies of the Abates were sent to the local Gkivernments for information and such 
action as they deemed necessary. Another resolution of his suggesting the pro¬ 
vision of compulsory military training for coU^^ students in Indian universities 



'IWBTuiider consideration. The local Governments and administrations have been 
approached. 

On Bir Ebrahim Jafer’s resolution demanding provision of tuberculosis hospitals, 
sanitoria, etc., for training practitioners in the treatment of this disease and the 
control of tho craze for medical drugs, and the hon, Mr. A. Sinha’s resolution 
r^arding tho amendment of tho Indian Forest Act of 1878, Bir Phiroze Beilina’s 
resolution for the apfiointment of an Indian to be the leader of the Indian dehj^tion 
to the I/eague of Nations, Mr. Jogiah’s resolution r^arding the release of political 
detenus, Mr. Gangananda Sinha’s resolution regarding the treatment of Santhal 
Paraganas as a back-ward tract and Sir Alexander Muddinian’s resolution regarding 
the enhancement of the salary of two members of the Judicial C!ommittee of the 
Prijy Council wc?re rcferre<i to the Secretary of State. 

The hon. Mr. Bamdas Pantulu’s resolution regarding the daily allowance of 
members of the Council of State and the Assembly was given effect to as adopted. 
While his resolution regarding censorship and control over cinemas and other 
public resorts of amusement and the hon. Lala Ramsaran Das’s resolution rt^gard- 
jng the assignment of a suitable place in the warrant of precedence to members of 
the Indian and provincial Ltgislatinres were under consideration. 

Bengal Detenxjs. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh drew attention of the Government to the recent speech 
by Earl Winterton in the House of Commons regarding Bengal detenus and the 
statement made by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in a Calcutta paper in which the 
latter denied ever having been tried by any magistrate, jud^ or judges or ever 
having been told that papers in connection with nis case which had been prep^ed 
or fabricated had been examined either prior to his arrest or would be examined 
Bubseeiuent to his arrest, etc. Mr. Singh also refenred to Mr. Bose’s remarks in 
the same statement, in which he said that his pr^cament was the result of personal 
malice against him on the part of a high ^lice official. In view of the nature of 
this chtuj^^ Mr. Singh enquired whether the Government proposed to call upott 
Mr. BoJreither to prove the charge or withdraw it. 

Mr. J. Crerar, replying, said that he had seen the statement made by Mr. Bo^ 
The report of Lord Wiaterton’s remarks which Mr. Bose quoted was not entirely 
accmrate and since thou a further statement on the subject had been made in the 
House of Commons which prevented any jiOBsibUity of misunderstanding. Mr. 
Crerar replied last to the query to call upon Mr. Bose to prove the charge, etc., 
in the negafiva 

Diwon Clmman Lai in- a supplementary question wanted to have the remarks 
made by liord Winterton. , . , 

Mr. Crerar said they would he found in the report of tho speech m Hamardf 
a copy of which could be seen in the library, 

iJmim Chaman LaL---Vihemn docs the hon. member consider those remarks 
to be inaccurate? 

Mf\ Crerar ,—I think if the hon. member will be good enough to read 
version of the statement contained in the question ana compare it closely with 
that which appears in the official report, he will see that the reproduction is not 
entirely accurate. 

Mr.Ooswami, —^Is it not a fact that the subsequent statement of Earl Winterton 
was in the nature of whitewashing his previous statement ? 

Mr. Oret ar.—I do not think that can be fairly suggested. It appears to mo 
tliat tlie noble lord had made a somewhat inaccurate statement in his first statement 
and he then quite honestly and candidly corrected it in his second statement. 

Mr, Oomami. —Has the hon. Member any doubt that the noble Earl made an 
inaccurate statement on the subject of liberty of these detenus ? Has the hon. 
member any doubt that whatever statement the noble Earl made was inaccurate ? 

Mr, Crerar .—I am not prepared to say that every statement made by the noble 
lord was inaccurate. 

Mr, K, Ahmad ,—In view of the fact that Lord Winterton has committed a gross 
blundtiT.... 

President,—Otdet, order. 

Mr. K. C. Ncogy. then asked : Sir, I have a question to ask. Is it not a fact 
that in making such statements on important subjects to the House of Oominons, 
the Under-SecrettU 7 of State or tho Secretary of State generally depends upon 
v'hat information is supplied by the Government of India ? 
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Mn Orerar,—^ the hon. gentleman suggests that any inaccuracy that might 
hare been in the noble lord^s statement was nased on some statement communicated 
by the Government of India, I am in a position to assure him that that is not 
the case. 

Mr. Go8wami.---May I t point out to the Home Member that the inaccuracy here 
is a serious one and it almost appears as if the noble Earl was deliberately mislead¬ 
ing the House of Commons ? 

Mr, Orerar, —I think, Sir, the House will generally agree that if the noble lord 
took the earliest possible opportunity of correcting an admitted inaccuracy on one 
point, the matter might be allowed to go at that. 

Bill To SAPEauABD Mai^otactubb Op Yabn 

Sir George Rainy then moved that the Bill to Safeguard the Manufacture of Cotton 
Yarn be rrferred to a select committee consisting of Maulvi Yakub, Mr. SJian- 
mukham Chetfcy, Sir Victor Sasson, Sir Purushottamdas 'Ihakurdas, Mr. Lamb, 
Dr. Suhrawardy, Bewan Chaman Lai, Mr. Joslm Baja Ghazanfar Ali, Mr. Diirai- 
ewami Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. 8. C. Mitra, Mr. Kunzru, Mnnshi Iswar 
Baran, Mr. Jayakar and Sir George Bainy, for report by August 31. 

The Commerce Member spoke for nearly an hour, explaining the reasons which 
led the Government to adopt the line they did. He admitted that the Japanese 
mills by adopting double shift working and employing women had the advantage 
of having their overhead charges. But the fact that Japan had not ratified tho 
Washington Convention in regard to labour was not a legitimate ground of com¬ 
plaint against the Indian Government. 

The Government had, however, accepted the finding that night work in Japanese 
mills enabled them to reduce the selling price by 16 pies per pound in the case of 
yarn, and, therefore, the Government accepted the finding that competition in this 
case was unfair. The low price, said the TarifT Board, not only kept down tho 
prices of Indian yam of same counts but of all counts, especially of those below 

BO counts. ^ -ri. 1 

As regards counts higher than 30, the competition was mdirect. If, however, the 
price of medium counts were raised by raising the import duty, the probable result 
would be the transfer of an appreciable burden on Indian spindles, forcing them 
to the production of medium counts, and the consequent diminution of internal 
competition. The adoption of the Noyce report for protection against Japan alone 
would have involved denunciation of the trade agreement under which the parties 
were entitled to the most favoured nation treatment. Moreover, a step of that kind 
would be fraught with serious economic and political consequences. It would have 
led to retaliatory measures. Hence the Government decision against the Noyce 
recommendation for differential duty against Japan. The bounty scheme proposed 
would lead to administrative expenses and dinicuities. A sjiecific duty of 1 half 
annas per pound on cotton yam or 5 per cent, ad valof'em was the safest method 
of safeguarding the manufacture of cotton yam. This decision was arrived at after 
a prolonged consideration of all factors and the Government believed that its pre¬ 
judicial effect on hadloom industry would not be serious. 

The motion for a select committee was then put and carried and the House 
rose for the day. 

IKDIAK Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

On the 23rd AUGUST further consideration was taken up of Sir Hari Singh 
Gout's motion of Feb. 16 to repf^al and amend the provisions of the Indian Cnminal 
Law Amendment Act., 1908, and the Criminal Procedure Code, 1898. The object of 
Dr. Gour, as he said, was not the entire repeal of Part II of the Crimmal l^w 
Amendment Act, but only section 15, sub-clause j[b) of clause 2 thereof. The Bill 
gave the High Court jurisdiction, as in all criminal matters, to revise the action 
of the executive in declaring an association unlawful and gave the right of appeal 
to an aggrieved person. The second part of the bill is to extend tho provisions of 
the HabSia Corpus Act to British subjects. , ^ . 

Mr. CREBAR, Home Member, opposed tho Bill. He referred to the ina<icumte 
representation of the case by Dr. Gour on a previous occasion. The billjjtseif had 
been framed on an old Act which had been revised in certain respects. The Home 
Member quoted extensively from the Repressive Laws Committee's report to show 
that the committee itself ^d not want to repeal the second part of the Criminal 







.menidiiieiit Act; and that the qiiefcjtion of repeal ehould be deferred for 
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Some time. 

Mr, Hungmwami Iyengar, —How long ago was it ? 

Mr. Crerar, proceming, alluded to several occurrences of disorders b^innlng 
with the Malabar rebellion and induding Ohauri Chaura, the Bao RareH nots, the 
Bubbar Akali conspiracy, the Cawnpore conspiracy and ending mth the Bakori con¬ 
spiracy case. The occurrences were thus widespread, and events like the Malabar 
rebelUon would not have been averted but for this law. But for the provision of 
this law^ the Government would not have been able to restore order in several casee 
except with the application of even more drastic legislation. The Kakori conspiracy 
case, which conclucied only yesterday, proved the existence of one or more associa^ 
tions of a dangerous character. Dt, Gour had ignored all this and oovv demanded 
what in effect amounted to the repeal of the entire Part II of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Could any member prove any abuse of this law at anv time? 
Past history proved the necessity for the measure and even in Ireland they had 
passed a law enabling the executive to declare certain associations as unlawful and 
persons convicted under it were liable to five years' penal servitude. 

Begarding the extension of the provisions of the Habfuis Corpus Act, the Home 
Member said that this was a separate issue. Concluding, Mr, Crerar said that if the 
Government were to be held responsible for the maintenance of law and order, the 
I/egislature was not justified in taking away from it the powers w'hich had been 
found very valuable in preserving law and order. 

Bir Han Singh GOUR admitted that his Bill was drafted on the old Act, but 
verbal amendments could be moved to rectify that error. The Bill was a vc^ 
diluted raeasure. It w^as necessary to give power to the High Courts to enquire 
into the 1‘^ality or sufficiency of the orders psssefl by the executive, and, in the 
words of tSr Lawrence Jenkins, High Courts should not be merely sentencing 
courts. When there was no such power given to the High Courts now, it was no 
WOtKler that abuse of the law had not been brought to light. The second object of 
the Bill was to prevent British subjects being arrested without charges being stated 
and kept in jail for a number of years without any trial. This miwit not apply to 
people like the Frontier tribes, who did not own allowance to the Crown and were 
certainly not British subjects. 

Mr. Crerar, replying, emphasized that Dr. Gour had misquoted the Repressive 
l^aw’S Committee’s report and in spite of the fact that his attention had been drawn 
to the mistakes in drafting he did not amend it. 

Eventually the House divided and by 54 against 41 voted for the consideration 
of the Bill. The Bill was then taken clause by clause. 

Mr. COSGBA\'H declared that the section under discussion proposed to cut 
the basis of the whole of the present Act and, therefore, in the interests of law and 
order, for which Bir Hari Singh took responsibility in 1921 when he appended his 
signature to the Kepressive Laws Committee's report, which was satisfied that the 
executive \vould use its powers with caution and discretion (cheers), the speaker 

Opposed the motion. 

Lala LA.]PxT RAI said the w hole of the law was passed in a wrong spirit and 
was maintained in the wrong sipirit. He explained that he was forced to make 
general obseiwations after Mr. Coegrave's general attack on the bill as a 

whole. He contended that the Governments of Madras and Bombay did 

not use this law to put down the non-cooperation movement. Indeecf, one 

local Government went so far as to . boast of having put down that movement 
in its province without recourse to this extraordinary law. This jfect showed that 
the ordinary law was enough to deal with disorders of any kind. Mr. Crerar 
bad asked for an instance of the abuse of this power. What more flagrant 
abtiso could there be than the Punjab Government's declaration of private meetings 
of the l4iUiore City Congress Committee as unlawful, and the Government of India had 
come to the rescue of the Punjab Government in remedying the outrageous blunder, 
and four persons were arresteu and were released only after the Government had 
reuliseci their own mistaJea It had been argued tiiat the law was effective because 
volunwers were sentenced and unlawful associations were controlled. *We went to 
lil not bf'Cause this law was powerful but because we did not want to defend ourselves. 
Ve went to jail to vindicate what we considered to be our position. Sometimes in the 
progress of the country there might be disturbanct^ of tne peace. These are, indetd, 
inevitable, but if you cannot manage to put down sporadic outbursts by the ordinary 
law, then you have proclaimed yourself aa unfit to rule India. The present law i» a 
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slur on India and a handicap on her prof?rG8^» 1/ 
intimidation, punish him by all means in the ordinary course of justice, but not by the 
cowardly process eiven in this Criminal Law Arnendment Act. (Hear, he^.) Hie 
Secretary of State and the Tinder-Secretary of State have admitted in the House of 
Commons that the political situation has vastly improved. If so, be consistent and 
repeal this obnoxious law from the Statute Book.’ (Applause.) . % £ 

Mr. Orerar said that in spite of his challenge, no instance Imd b^n quoted of con-. 
spiouous abuse of the Act. The instance quoted by Lala I^jpat Rai was of ap¬ 
plication of the Seditious Meetings Act. The argument of the supporters of the bill 
seemed to be that, while making a charge of criminal breach of trust, they wanted 
a favourable judgment by producing evidence merely to prove cnminal trespass, 
(Laughter.) He hoped the House would not lend its support to such faulty arguments. 

Mr. Yamin JKhan faced considerable interruption as he argued gainst the bill. 
He first declared as a lawyer that the bill would make the law all the more am¬ 
biguous and, therefore, liable to abuse, and as for political considerations, bir Har- 



Sr eherwani declared that at a time when communal associations had been 
causing havoc in the country this Act had not been used, while when was used 
against political associations it failed in its purpose. Why then retain this law, espe¬ 
cially wnen sections 144 and 108 combined ^ye the Government all the 
they wanted to suppress individuals and associations ? (Hear, imar) He instanceci tne 
iirr<J6t of 55 members of the U. P. Ckingress Committee as an abuse of the law. ^ 

Sec. 2 repealing sub-clause (1) of clause (2^ of section 15 of the Indian CnmumI 
Law Amendment Act was then put to the vote and carried by 52 vot^ agmnst 3y. 

Au interesting discussion followed on the clause of the Bill which gives power to 
any aggrieved person to appeal to a High Court. 

Pandit Malaviya moved an amendment in order to rectify a drafting error com¬ 
plained of earlier ui the day* The effect of the amendment is that any person convicted 
under the provisions of section 17 may appeiil to a High Cxiurt on the ground that 
the association in respect of which he was convicted was not an unlawful association. 

Mr. Tonkinson, on behalf of the Government, remarked that this amendment altered 
the substancxe of the orimnal clause. ,, , xt- 

The President wantM to know from the Horae Member if this was so. 

Mr. Crerar stated that the amendment did change the construction and even the 
intention of the original Bill and he would raise an objection at a later st^e. 

The President remarked that, if that was so. the Government should have objected 
to the moving of the amendment. Tf the (jfovernment wanted to oppose the pvWSing 
of the Bill, then they should object to the moving of the amendment which altered 

the substance of the Bill. , , . , x i i 

Sir Basil BlaMt--0\xx draftmon only helped the mover to h^e too language 
of hifl Bill altered in the manner required by the nonofficials. The Government 
believe that it alters the substance of the Bill but in view of the objection yon have 
raised and after this explanation, I am sure the Home Member would have no 
objection not to press his idea. 

The Chair thanked the leader of the House for having relieved the Chair of 
the difficulty. 

After further discussion clause 3, as amended, was passed. Ko other araendm^t 
was moved. The Bill, as amended, was then jpassed by 5-» votes against 39. The 
Assembly then adjourned for the day after disposing only one item out of 40 on 
the agenda, 

SEI.ECT COMVaTTEE ON TaBIPF BiLL. 

On the 24th AUGUST Sir George Kainy moved for reference to a selwt com¬ 
mittee of the second Tariff Bill reducing the duty on Artificial silk yarn from 15 to 
7 half per cent, in regard to which he had a discussion with members of toe 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, who were in favour of it. The Bill ^o sought to 
reduce, and in some cases remove, the duty on certain machinery and other raamrmls 
required in India largely by mills. Sir George Rainy cmph^i^ed that the 
would be only confirming the general principle that machine!^ and materials sfioula, 
as far as possible, be free from duty. There was, however, . the reservation^ tMt 
for particular classes of machinery or for particular materials it might be m toe 
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ol the country that they bKouM be subject to an import duty, Each 
particular item must, therefore, be left to the select coramittee for decisiou. 

Pandit Madai) Mohan Malaviya held it unfortunate that the Ooverurneut should 
have come forward with these Bills without living the House an opportunity of 
discussing the report of the IhrifF Board. He was particularly anxious that the 
Government should give such an opportunity when it did not accept the TariiT 
Bofa*d^s inclusions in their entirety, 

hlr. Besha Iyengar urged the inclusion of certain items of machinery and stores 
in the interests of the handloom industry. 

Sir George Bainy replied that the practice advocated by Pandit Malaviya in such 
hindly tones would, if accepted, involve a revolutionary change in their constitutional 

E ractice, which was for the excscutive to first make up its mind and then seek the 
legislature's approval. The case of the steel industry was different, as then there 
was unanimity of opinion on all the main issuers, while in the present case there 
wiw a difference of opinion. The Government could not divest itself of its responsi¬ 
bility and could not come to the Legislature -^vith an open mind. H'e iissured Mi. 
Sesha Iyengar that the handloom macmiiery 'was included for free import. 

The motion was carried. 

Crimikai. Law AMENoraNx Bm. (Insui-t To Religion^ 

Mr. Gi’erar next infroduced his Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Code to penalize insult to religion. 

The Bill is called the Criminal I,<aw Amendment Bill and proposes to add section 
29i>-A to the Indian Penal Code, which reads as folloivs:— 

Wboover by words, either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible repre^ 
eentations or otherwise, intentionally insults or attempts to insult the religion, or 
intmiiionaJly outrages or attempts to outrage the religious feelings of any class of his 
Majesty’s subjects, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to two years, or with a fine, or with both. 

The offence is made non-bailable and non-compoundable, but arrest shall not 
be without a 'warrant and a magistrate below the tank of pj.*e8idency magistrate or 
Ist class ^ magistrate shall not try it. Consequential amendments are also made in 
the Criminal Procedure Code, 

Mr. Orerar expressed his hope and confidence that all members of the House 
'would unanimously agree that this was an opportune and desirable m(;a8ure. 

Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill, 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill giving effect to the-TariflT Board's 
Import was referred to a select committee which is to report by Aug, ;Il, 

Divorce Act (Amendment) Bile, 

Mr. Crerar’a Bill amending the Divorce Act introduced by his predecessor during 
the last session was considered and passed without discussion. The Bill provides 
for the appointment of an officer to exercise the duties of the King’s Proctor 
in India. 

OrsTiL Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill. 

The Home Member then moved that the Bill amending the Code of Civil Pro¬ 
cedure, 1908, be referr^ to a select committee. The Bill gives effect to the recom¬ 
mendation of the Civil Justice CJommittee that in every second appeal to the High 
Court the appellant should dev>osit in the court by w'ay of security for (he respoiir 
dent’s costs a definite sum as the amount of any costs awarded against him in the 
lower courts plm the amount at which the respondent, if successful, could tax his 
pleaders’ fee under the High Court rules, subject to certain conditions. 

Mr. Neogy gave the lead, which was followed, among others, by Sir Hari Bingh 
Gour and Mr. Jayakar, and resulted in the end in the defeat of Mr. Crerar’s 
motion by a majority of five votes. 

Bill to Amend Sec. 96 of Civil Procedure Code^ 

Mr, Crerar’s motion to circulate his Bill amending section 96 of the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code, which was introduced at the last session in Delhi, was opposed by 
Dr. Gour and critically referred to by Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. But th(; motion 
for circulation was allowed to be passed. 
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VOLtJNTEEH POLIGTE FOBCE BlLIi. 

Mr. Crerar then moved the reference to a select committee of the Volunteer 
Police Force Bill. He hoped that the Bill in its main objects would have a con- 
Biderable measure of approval of the House and he did not imagine that m matters 
of detiiil the diflei'ences could not be composed in the select oommitto. 

Ma Laipat Rai asked whether the House would be^ committing itself to t^e 
principle of the Bill to the extent that if the sel^t committee wished to maKO tiie 
force temporary (as was proposed) or permanent it could do sa 

Mr. Crorar replied that the force was to be temporary and the projiosal to puvoe 
it ou a permanent footing would not be within the scope of the select eoinmitw* 
Thereupon a number of members wished to speak, and as it was already late me 
President adjourned the House. 

Enquiry lOTO Indian BAmaNG. 

On tha 25th AUGUST the discussion was resumed on Mr. Haji’s resolution for 
an enquiry into the position of Indian Banking. . r i j.- . _ n,., 

Mr K. C. RO Y moved an amendment at the end of the resolution for tne 
addition of words to the effect that the committee should report what, if any, 
measuT i were dQsii*able to regulate and control banks and banking bi^iness m this 
count! . Ho alluded to the concluding part of the speech of Sir PursholamdM 

that Uie Indian investor w.-ia child-hfcc, 6to. The Bombay member had no time to 
develop his views on this aspect in the Delhi session, but it was to protect investors 
that he moved the amendment. Who could deny that the inveator required pro- 

teefcion after the series of bank fmlures in India sinc-e 1913. In the Phn^o tl^re 

wore no less than a dozen bank fat lures, including two belonging m Lam idaTtosheii 
Lai. In the United Provinces there was the failure of the Bank of Upp6r Inma. 
In Bengal they had the latest instance of the National Bank. Now he asked what 
had tfe Government of India done to rastore confidence in investors ? Practically 
nil. Of course, there were, along with bank failures, a senes of liquidirtion pro¬ 
ceedings but the bank failures had given a good harvest to liquidatorB. (Laughter). 
Of course, there were frequent demands for an enquiry into the banking system, 
and the Government had been promising an enquiry since 1914. ^ Now ^ hero was 
an excellent opportunity to redeem that promise, but bir Basil Blaokett could not 
be blamed for not instituting an enquiry. He had a very strenuous time since no 
took up the finance portfolio of India. If there was delay on Jus part, it was not 
due to his dislike for investigation. , , , . . j j ^ 

The amendment of Mr. Roy was accepted and the resolution as amended was put 
and carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Skeen Committee’s Report. 

The Assembly next took up the discussion on Dr. Moonjee’s r^olution relating to 
the Skeen Committee’s report. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was also 

^"^r.^MOONJE moved that as a beKinnin^ in the direction of prepamc India for 
self-defence, immediate steps be taken to bring about IncUaiiization of half the cadre 
of officers in the Iniaii Array, unanimously recommended by the Skeen Committee, 
within a period of 15 years and to carry out the unanimous recommendations of 
the committeo with regard to the establishment of an Indian t^andhurst and the 
recruitment of Indian officers in those arms of the defensive forces paid for out of 
Indian revenues from which they are at present excluded. 

The mover made a half-an-hour’s speech full of quotations from Arthur Vincent s 
book on India’s defence. He said India’s isolated position in any emerg^cy was 
well described by the author in that book and by Sir Malcolm Hiuley. One smdl 
raid by the Einden (German cruiser; on Madras had brought home to Indians the 
lesson of their hwplessness, especially in a vast country like India with a long 
strip of coast line where a mercantile marine w^as carrying on its trade. On the 
land frontier the position was even worse. On the Burm<^o fronti^ they had ^e:^ 
frontier exposed to attack by China which had a strong military force and Whi^ 
might fall into the clutches of some European Power, say Russia. On the north¬ 
west frontier they had ferocious, martial ana uncivilized tribes and Afghanistan 
was getting militarily organized. Again on the Burmese tontier there was always 
anxiety for India because it was the hunting ground for freebooters and dacoits. 
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thm staK0, Denys Bray asked whether the last few observations of Dr, 
Moon jo did not trespass on the relations of foreign powers. 

President ,—^The question at issue is whether India is prepared for self-defence or 
not. The hon. Dr. Moonje is ^dving reasons for his views. I donT think these 
technical objections will weigh with the Chair. 

Continuing, Dr. Moonje pointed out that on the Burmese frontier every adult 
of the tribes knew how to wield a weapon. In effect they had there an army of 
five lakhs on the north-west frontier. In case of any emergency A^hanistan’s 
attitude might be luke-warra towards India. Britain alone could not guaranty 
the'defence of India. But the people of India were descendants of martial 
races. What was the use of that, however ? They w^ere not given an opportunity 
to defend their own country. Let them visualize the position in India as 
it nught develop within a few years, Indians must ponder over the 
defence of their country. The utmost that the Assembly could do was to put down 
the unwilling throats of British officers the unanimous recommendations of the 
Ske^en Committee. 

Mr. Srinivasa lYENGAE was cheered as he rose to move that the following be 
substituted for the original resolution:— 

'Subject to the revision of the whole scheme of the defence of the country in 
any future constitution for India acceptable to the people of India and while feel¬ 
ing that the recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Committee, specially those 
relating to the continuance of British recruitment, do not satisfy Indian public 
opinion, this Assembly is of opinion that the acceptance of the unanimous recom¬ 
mendations of that committee will mark a definite beginning in the Indianization of 
the Army in India and therefore, recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that he may be pleased to aco^ept those recommendations and give immediate effect 
to thom.^ 

Mr, Iyengar explained that the purport of his amendment was that without 
prejxidice to their claims for the right of self-defence and self-Govemment, the 
House wanted to impress on the Govern ment the need for immediate effect being 
given to this unanimous report of the committee on which Europeans and Indians 
had admirably collaborated. He wanted an opport-unity for Indians who were not 
inferior to any other race to get into all the arms of the defence forces of their 
countiy”. 

Col. CRAWFORD was glad that Dr. Moonje had accepted the dangers India 
faced and the ncxd for an efficient army. The Skeen Committee's report had, 
while emphasizing efficiency, set up a time table and he feared that if that time 
table was acceptea it would be passed even at the risk of efficiency. Then there 
was the estanlished fact that British recruits were not forthcoming. {A miee,^ 
Why ?) Because, replied the speaker, the British boy did not wish to work in social 
conaitions with which he W’as not content. 

The report had navt emphasized the need for reform in the educational system. 
The speaker saw no immediate prospect for this reform either. Thus the Skeen 
Committee scheme had fallen to the ground and was a failure because none of these 
two conditions on which the committee had relied .for the success of its scheme 
was fulffllcd. Education in Indian homes was defective. 

The speaker’s point was that as the problem of jmeparing Indians for self-defence 
must be faced, an alternative scheme must be considered and he wondered why 
the 8-unit scheme should be un 7 >opular with Indians. They should have a military 
college in India immediately for training and should set up a second IndiatA army 
to take the place of the present army as the efficiency of the new dominion army 
was proved, because there was no margin for playing with. 

Mr. K. C. ROY pointed out that the dominion army spoken of by Col. Crawford 
postulated autonomy to the Indian legislature, withdrawal of the King’s iVrmy from 
India and implied rights of citizenship and liberty for Indians to enter all branches 
of the army. Was the Colonel prepared for all this ? British recruits knew the 
value of India in the chain of imperial defence and Gen. Bkeen knew the dangers 
to India more than an ex-inteHigence officer (Laughter.) The 8-unit scheme in¬ 
volved racial discrimination in a sphere where it should not be introduced. He 
paid a tribute to Sir William Birdwood for his efforts to secure acceptance of the 
Skeen Committee’s proposals. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, replying to the debate, said:— 

I think I iieea hardly say that I have listened with the greatest attention and 
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to the speeches which have just been made^ and before I go hirther, I 
would ask for your indulgence in the difficulty in wliich I am placed in making an 
adequate reply. You will shortly realise my reasons for asking this of you. 

No Intention To Shel’V’t: Twe Kecommendations. 

From some of the speeches w’hich I have heard, I rather gathered that some 
hon. members are under the impi ession that the Qovei*nment of India mav be 
inclined to wish to shelve or burke the recommendations max;le by the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee. I should like, if I can, to dispel at once any idea that may 
be prevalent to this eftect. When the Committee was appointed, the Clovertimont 
of India realised the issues that might bo opened up as a result of the Committee’s 
investigations, and G-ovemment are preparecl to face those issues, and to formulate 
their own policy after due consideration of them. 

If the Government had wished to postpone consideration of this Report, it would 
not have been difficult to find justification for doing so, for, as you well know, the 
time is approaching for the visit of the Statutory Commission to India. JTho 
problems connected with the Indianization of the Indian Army have so vital a 
bearing on the administration and constitution of India that the Government might 
well have asked the Commission to include them in thdr j^eneral inquiry and might 
have refrained from formulating their own proposals until the Commission c.ame to 
this country. Instead, they set to work on the Report with as much despatch as 
possible considering the extent and importance oi the problems with which they 
nave to detil, and have already sent their provisional views to the Secretary of State. 

They had hoped at one time that it might be possible after consultation with Hjs 
Majesty's Government, to lay some information about their policy and intention before 
this House during the present session. This however, has not been possible, for the 
Government of Indiia’s own provisional conclusions were not reached until shortly 
before the time when Parliament was to break up, and consequently it has not been 
posdble for His Majesty’s Government to formulate a considei'ed judgment on them. 

-For these reasons, Goveniment cannot indicate their views and policy in the 
present debate. They will, however, mve the fullest consideration to such views and 
recommendations as tire put forward by hoc. members and will comniunicate the 
proce^ings on this resolution to the Becretey of State. 

Some hon. members may perhaps think that these problems could have been 
dealt with more quickly, but I would ask them to remember the magnitude of tho 
whole question and the far-reaching and possibly irrevocable effects of a faulty or 
erroneous policy, ^ ^ 

I think 1 am right in saying that it was some 16 months after the Committee 
first met before their report was issued, while it would probably have been con¬ 
siderably longer than this, had not Ck)vernment been able to place Mr. Burdon on 
spechd duty and relieve him of all other work for some months to help the Com¬ 
mittee in formulating their report. I naturally make no complaint whatever regard¬ 
ing the time taken, for we must, all of us, agree that it is only right that the 
Committee should take ample time to go thoroughly into the whole matter as they 
did. In so vital a matter as this it was obviously impossible for Government to 
delegate its own responsibility to any Committee however influential, and when wc 
realise the time the Committee had to take, hon. members will probably agree that 
Government could hardly have dealt with the report quicker than they did. 

A Two- Sided Problem. 

Let us turn to the committee’s report. On the first term of reference the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee, after very e^areful investigation, reached the conclusion that 
the number and quality of Indian candidates for King’s Commissions could not 
be improved unless me present number of vacancies available to Indians at San¬ 
dhurst were increased. Developing this argument, the Committee drew up a pro- 
CTamme of progressing increase of Indianization among the commissioned ranks of 
the Indian Army up till 1952, when according to their programme, half the number 
of King's Commissioned officers in the Indian Army would be Indians. Beyond 
that the committee did not recommend. The committee, moreover, very properly 
laid stress on two other aspects of the problem both of them of the highest impor¬ 
tance. They stated more tnan once in their report that all their recommendations 
were subject to efficiency being maintained ; and they also emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of retaining the requisite proportion of British ofiTicers in the Indian Army, 
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ft as the committee were right in emphasizing these two points, in my opinion, 
^y were right in not proceeding to deal with them, for th^ were to some extent 
beyond their purview. The Government of India, however, must deal with them, 
as the committee would, I imagine, be the first to achmowledge. 

„ The problem^is two-sided. On the one hand is the question of Indianisation, of 
finding ade^mate opportunity for Indians to serve as combatant officers in the 
Army of India and of training them in the qualities of leadership and command. 
On the other hand is the question of efficiency, and closely bound up with it the 
maintenaaice of British recruitment. ^ It is, I think, sufficiently clear from the uttera,m 
CCS of the Government of India during the past six years that they have hitherto 
been, and aj;e still sympathetically aisposed towards Indian aspirations, and if 
there^ were any doubt on that score, it must surely have been dispelled by the 
V€ 5 ry fact of the appointment and the composition of the Indian Sandhurst Oommitto!* 

Responsibility Of Educational Authoeities. 

As regards the standard of efficiency, the committee state that ‘it is not our 
purpose or desire that the number of Indian King's Commissioned officers in the 
Army should be increased without reference Ito considerations of efficiency. We 
recogiiize that in the Army there cau only be one standard of efficiency, namely, 
the highest. We hold strongly, therefore, that the seventy of the mating tests 
should not be relaxed in any way. and, if Indians capable of satisfying these tests 
are not forthcoming, then the race of Indianization must for the time lag behind 
the number of vacancies oflered. We are fully alive to the fact that the progress 
of our scheme, as of any scheme, must be contingent upon success being securSl at 
each stage and upon military enieieacy being maintmned throughout. I feel that 
this IS a point ou which the whole House will agree, as they also wdll with the 
further point emphasized by the committee as to how essential it is that the educa¬ 
tional authorities in this country must take upon themselves the onus of educating 
boys in the first instance, so as to make them suitable candidates for the army later 
on. That is really the starting point, and on the committee's own showing the 
development of the educatioiial system of India on the lines indicated is a vital 
element in the scheme they recommend. Let us remember, too, that this must not 
be merely a question of Government efibrt. Public opinion and private enteimrize 
must do their share. It is not possible that we should be under any misappr^en- 
sion on this pointy for I feel confident that no one will be able to deny the advance 
of Indianization if the initial preparations are duly and seriously undertaken, but 
equally no one must be allowed to think that the initial stage can be ‘jumped'. In 
this connection I might perhaps mention the efforts whi^di one of my colleagues, 
the hon. Mr. Das, is now making to establish a really fine public school in this 
count. 17 . I sincerely trust that his efforts will meet with the success they deserve, 
for the establishment and success of such a school might well go a very long way to 
solving the present difficulty in the. matter of education, which has been pointed 
out by the committee. 

I think, it may perhaps have been forgotten that the actual passing into 
Sandhurst is only the first 01 tlie many quaimeations which are requirecl of an 
officer throughout his career, and it can be no kindness to any young man to allow 
him to enter tlie army with lower qualifications than his brother British officers, for 
all have to meet on an equality later on as regards their promotion, examination, 
etc. The present standard of the examination for Indian boys is undoubtedly lowxr 
than that passetl by their British brothers in England. As a result we know that, 
to our regret, the percentage of failures among Indian boys at Sandhurst is greater 
than that among English boys. 

I trust 1 have not unduly stressed this question of the present want of education, 
and the necessity for improving it. I have really done so, because, as we realise, 
the committee have laid equal stress upon it, and it is right to emphasize how 
much their recommendation for a definite increase of candidates from year to year 
depends at every stage upon the high standard which they rightly lay down as 
essential. • ^ 

Fall in the Supply of British Officers Fearjid. 

t maintenance of a duo proportion of British recruitment I can 

hardly do better than 40 quote once more from the committee: ‘On the civil side of 
the administration the fear has often been expressed, and has to some extent been 



tealistd, that Indianisiation will cause a falling ofl in the recruitment of British 
candidates for tlw Bcrvices. The same phenomenon is liable to occur iu connection 
iVith the Indianization of the Anny. As we have indicated in our observations regard¬ 
ing ‘eight units 8chcme^ a continued supply of Biitish officers, of the same high 
quality as those who have sen ed India in the past, will, apart from everything else, 
be a great and valuable aid for the present and for some time to come to successful 
Indianization. We sbouldj therefore, regard it as specially imjK>rtant to maintain the 
proportion of British recruitment required/ Naturally, however, it was not possible 
for a committee in this country to feel the pulse of the home recruiting market or to 
have full knowledge of what the effect of any recommendations they might make would 
bp on the probable future supply of British cadets, who have to be obtained in England. 
The authorities in England must be best able to judge regarding this matter, and 
when the Committee themselves point out how important it is to maintain the British 
proportion, it is only natural that both the Government of India and His Majesty^s 
Government must regard the whole matter from the widest point of view. 

A Question oe Imperial Importance. 

The Government of India are responsible for the defence of India, which depends 
entirely on the efficiency of our fighting forces and let us remember that we htive 
no margin to play with regarding these in the case of the Indian Army. The 
Indian army forms a link in the chmn of our Imperial Defence and naturally, 
therefore, no alteration iu its organization which might in any way affect its 
eifioienev can be taken without; the fullest consideration of His Majesty’s Govern-* 
merit, which is ultimately responsible for Imperial security. 

During the last great war the Indian Army played its part in upholding the 
integrity of our Empire. We know this integrity wiis maintained by fighting in 
practically all parts of the world and never let us forget the fact how fortunate 
India was that such fighting did not take place within her own territories. I trust 
it may be years before another great war comes to scourge the world, but should 
this occur, he would be a very rash man who would prophesy the arena in which 
thu‘ contest would or would not be waged. Should tlie actual defence of India be then 
forced upon us, we must remember that failure here, besides spelling disaster for 
India, must react on the Empire as a whole, and consequently the British Govern¬ 
ment would be Mhug in their duty if they did not fully satisfy themselves that 
any recognition of the army did not in any way cause ineffiiciency. 

When we realise the great responsibilities inherent in his Majesty’s Government 
for matters wliioh may vitally affect the security and defence of the whole Empire, 

I fwl confident hon. members will not wish to hurry his Majesty^s ^vernmtuit 
unduly in such a matter as this. 

As I have already said, the provisional views of the Government of India Imve 
been submitted to the Secretary of State, while I have also explained how it. has 
been impossible for the British Cabinet as ye?t to arrive at any decision. 

1 believe, sir, that w^e are all at one on the twin purposes of assisting Indians 
to take increasing place in the field for the defence of India, and at the same time 
in making sure that the methods chosen to do this do not directly or indirectly 
weaken the instrument of self-defence on which India must rely. 

If this resolution or any amendment to it,, is passed by hon. members, Govern¬ 
ment, for the reasons which I have exjfiained at length will have no option but 
formally to oppose it. But I hope that this House will prefer to treat the debate 
rathciT as a means for eliciting the opinions of members than as an attack on Govern¬ 
ment. lA't us not prejudice the atmospharo in which his Majesty’s Government 
will deal with the report by recording a hostile vote before even provisional conclu¬ 
sions have been reached by them. I sincerely hope, therefore, that, after discussion, 
the resolutiou wull be withdrawn. The house then adjourned till the 29th August. 

The Viceroys Address. 

ON THE 20th AUGUST H. E. Lord Irwin adressed the joint session of the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. His Excellency’s address was from 
^ginning to fmd a plea for goodwill and cooperation from responsible leaders of 
both communities and others in order to arrive at a practical solution of tho 
communal problem. His Excellency said :— 

Gentlemen,—Little more than a year ago, I invited India to pause and 
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coEsito flcrioiiBly the communal situation and then I appealed to leaders and the 
rank and file to pursue peace and cultivate a spirit of toleration towards one 
another. For several months past I have had it in my mind to speak to the 
Conscience and heart of India upon that question which still dwarfs all otners m 
her lift. But I have felt some doubt as to the most convenient means of doings it. 

I finally came to the conclusion that there was no more appropriate way of reaching 
the ear of the multitudes of India than by addressing them through the representa¬ 
tives of India in the Central Legislature, Accordingly I d^ided in exercise of the 
Biatutory privilege conferred upon me by the Government of India Act to asx tne 
members of the Xegislature to meet me here today and I am gratified that BO largo 
a numbers of hon. members of both Houses have been able to attend. 

Toll op Bloody Stkipe. 

Let me recall the salient incidents of Indians recent history. I am not 
aggerating when I say that during the 17 months that I have been in India the 
^ole landscape has been overshadowed by lowering clouds of communal tension 
which have repeatedly discharged their thunderbolts ^reading far throughout the 
land devastating havoc. From April to July last year Calcutta seemed to be 
the mysteiy of some evil spirit which so grippe the minds of men that in their 
insanity they held themselves absolved from the most s^red restraints of human 
conduct. Honest citizens went abroad in peril of their lives from fanatical attacks 
and the paralysis that overtook the commercial life of a ^eat metropolis ijms only 
less serious than the civic loss that followed from naked and unashamed violation oi 
the law, which perforce had to be reasserted by methods drastic and se^re. binco 
then wo have seen the same sinister influences at work in Pabna, Kawalpmdi, 
I^iiore and many other places and have been forced to look upon that abyss of 
unchained human passions that lies too often beneath the surface of habit and of 
law. In less than 18 months, so far as numbers are available, the toll taken by this 
bloodly strife has been between 250 and 300 killed and over 2,250^ injured. 

Unredeemed Sorrow* 

While angry temper reigns, we are not always sensible of the tragedy that lies 
behind figures such as these. The appreciation of it is dulled in the poison^ 
atmosphere which for the time prevails, suggesting that such things are inseparable 
from the defence of principles jealously revered, and tempting men to forget now 
freciuently in history the attempt has been made to cloak such crimes against 
Bocietv in honourable guise. But let us translate these things into terms of human 
sorrow and bereavement and let our minds dwell in pity and in shame upon the 
broken human lives that they represent—raothers robbed of sons whose welfare 
they counted more precious than their own, the partnephip of hvef severed, the 
uromise of young life denied. The sorrows of war are often mercifully redeemed, 
as many of us have known, by an element of self-sacrifice that transfigures and 
consecrates them to the achievement of some high purpose. But here over these 
domestic battlefields sorrow holds sway unredeemed by any such transforming 
power and spe^s only of the senseless and futile passions that have caused it. 

Reaotioks On India’s Future,] 

Nor are the many houses of mourning the v ‘'ly measure of the damage which is 
being done to India, Is there not much in Indian social life that still ernes out for 
rem&Y and which the enlightened lindia of today would fam mould otherwise ? 
Nowhere perhaps is the task before the reformers more labouiious, for m India civili¬ 
zation is age-long immemorial and all thin^ are deeprooted in the past. Unit^ must 
be the eflort if it is to gain succes and on the successful issue of such work 
depends the building of the Indian nation. Yet the would-be 1 builders must ap- 
nr^ch their task sorely handicapped and with heavy heart so long ^ the forces 
to which they would appeal are distracted and torn by present lammosities, tor 
nothing wholesome can flourish in unwholesome soil and no one may hope to build 
a hou^ to stand against the wind and the rain and the storm of life upon founda¬ 
tions that are rotten and unsound. 

Effect On CoNSTirunoNAJu Prooress. 

And what shall we say of the effect of these troubles upon India’s progress in 
the field of constitutional evolution? There are many who hold that the very 
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Reforms that were desigaod to lead India alon.i^ the peaceful road of political deve¬ 
lopment have by reasons of the political power that they conferred been directly 
responsible for the aggravation of these anxieties. True it most certainly is that 
national self-gGvernmoht must bo founded upon the self-government and self-control 
of individuals. Where private citizens do liot possess these qualities political self- 
government of a nation is an empty name and merely serves to disguW under ai> 
honourable title the coiitiimance of something perilously akin to civil war. 

Govkunment’s Dury. 

And thus this problem, of which the reactions upon the future of India must 
be 60 intimate, is a problem with which Great Britain not less than India is vitally 
conc^ned, for India desires to win self-government and it is Great Britain’s self- 
appointed task to guide her to this end. Surely it is evident that those who desire 
to win and those^ who desire to lend assistance in the winning are mutually and 
vitiilly confronted with the nec^sity of laying the specitre that l)e8ets the path of 
their common hopes. By the logic of our pui'pose or desires we are partners in 
u- 0*^® of us can here shirk or decline responsibility of the burden 

which India’s unhappy disunion imposes on the Government. The figures I gave earlier 
in my speech are eloquent. It is our inalienable duty to preserve and to vindicate 
the law. We must make mistakes in doing it—-there are few* human lieings who 
can avoid them-^but if we make them, they are, believe me. mistakes made in the 
couT-se of a genuine attempt to discharge the difficult and painful duty that is ours. 

Need for Constructive Effort. 

^ But I cannot reconcile it with my conception of a real and eifective partnership 
m this matter between Great Britain and India to confine the responsibilty either of 
myself or my Govern meht to a mere repression of disorder, necessary as that is. The 
situation, as I see it today, demands a more constructive efiort. A year ago an appeal 
was made to me by many men of influence and distinction that I should take the 
initiative of convening a conference to examine any means that might hold out promise 
of atnehorahon. For reasons which seemed to me convincing, I thought it madvisablo 
to take that step and I have not wavered in my conviction that my decision was well- 
ioauded. But the passage of events between that time and this has compelled me 
p<:ffpetually Jo review the grounds on which I then formed my judgmait. 
1 nad hO|^ that in answer to my appeal to the communities it might not 
have been impossible that they themselves, freely taking counsel together, might have 
r^cheu an ^r^ment genuine, convinced and thus efi^tive, that would have brought 
Uhe much desired and long sought for relief from these distractions. 

A Welcome Indication. 

In this respect my hopes have been disappointed. Partial agreements, it is true, 
have been reached m regard to this or that aspect of the problem, reflecting much 
honour upon those who exposed^ themselves, I do not doubt, to considerable risk 
with many of their own friends in making them. But so far as I can judge, those 
agr^ments have failed to offer that fundamental solution of the problem and to gain 
t^t measure of acceptance which are necessary if we are to win through the present 
tlistre^. And one condition remains which is, a8 I said last year, that no conference 
offer any hope of success unless those participating in it are truly with a will 
to pea(^ It was with real pleasure that I observed statements recently in the- press 
which indicated that fresh efforts might be made to bring together Hindus and Mas- 
hms for the discussion of those matters. Any such attempt deserves the active 

g ood will jmd support of all who care for India’s welfare and good name. I myself 
ave long been considering anxiously whether any action by tiovernment could help 
to stimulate that general desire of reconciliation, without which nothing can be done. 

A Conference op Leaders, 

S ^easy or perhaps possible for me to give a positive or assured answer 

to these reflections In matters of this kind each man must search his own heart 
and answer ’ aimself whether he does in truth or without reserve desire to play 
apostle of peace and whether those associated with him are like 
minded. But this I can say. If it. were represented to me by the responsible leaders 
Of the great communities that they thought a useful purpose might bo served by my 
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■Convening a mnference myself with the object of frankly facing 
miserable diUereuces and them in. a spirit of dotennmed U 

any practical solution or mitigation of them could be found, I should ^ 

eviteceof a firm resolve to leave no way unsearobed that mi^t disclose m^ 

of rescuing India from her present unhappy state. And if 

were made by those who occupy such a position m their communrti^ ^ to 

to assume tlmt the communities would accept and abide by any 

they might arrive on their b^lf, to ^ 

leaders of public thou^t as might be willmg to assist, I should gladly and cordially 

threw my whole energies into this honourable quest. 

Warning against Pessimism. 

I have been told that any such efforts are foredoomed to failure 

might accomplish would bo to (wntribute a few more barren pages to the sm^ ^ 

unprofitable discussion. I do not underestimate the difficulties. 1 do “nt “inim^ 
the risk of failure. But difficulties are meant to be surmounted and oidward success 
or failure is not the sole or the finid test of conduct in this sphere. 
of the greatest virtues in human history have spmng from what the 
failures. At any given time the evil forces of life may be so strong that the ^^ ® 
wo can make against tliem appear una^ ailing. Yet to allow this thought to drive 
us into a posture of feeble acquiescence in something agmnst which Our whole 
moral sense rebels and into losing our will for better things this be 

deliberately to turn our back upon every thing that inak(^ life worth living. I hero 
is an epitaph in a small coiuitry churchyai'd of England iipon an I^ghsh country 
gentleman whose lot had been cast in those imhappy days of English history '^hen 
hJngland too was tom by religious strife. It runs as tollows :—In the year l,o44 
when all things sacred were either demolished or profaned, tins church built 
by Bir .IBYancis Shirley, baronet, vvhose singular praise it is to have done the best 
thiugs in the worst times and to have hoped them in the most calamitous. 

Hour OF Trial. 

T doubt w’hether higher testiinony could be paid to any man or more concise ex¬ 
pression giveii to the forces by which this world is moved. There muRt siirely have 
been times during these later months when Indian patriots gazing upon their mother¬ 
land bruised by this internecine and senseless struggle must have been hard put to it 
to maintain their faith in India’s destiny untarnished^ and when many must .have 
been even tempted to hate the very name of religion which ought to ^ be man s greatest 
solace and rewaKl. Yet may it not be that the puryiose of these ti*ial8 has been to test 
the calibre of our faith and that some day when the testing time is past those who with 
trust in their hearts and hope in their eyes have striven unceasingly to spread hiiidly 
fedin^^B among their felJowraen will reap for India a reward that wiJi repay tenfold 
the bitter cost at which it has been purchased ? 

Belief in Spiritual Force. 

You will forgive me, gentlemen, for speaking in a strain that may seem to some to 
accord ill with the hard facts of life and the common atmosphere of politics. But I 
believe and I think India believes in the power of spiritual forces to assert themselves 
over their material expression by which they may often be betrayed and it is because 
of this bt’licf that is hers and mine that I have ventured once more to trace out the 
only path along w^hich India can lead her peoples to take their appropriate part in the 
fulnlment of the ordered puri> 08 e for humanity. 

Thus ended the Viceroy’s speech who was loudly cheered at the conclusion of his 
address which lasted 20 minutes. 

Reserve Bank Bill* 

After the Viceroy’s address Sir Basil Blackett in moving for consideration of the 
Beserve Bank Bill, elaborated the Government objections to the majority scheme for a 
^ate bank and explained the Government scheme of a shareholders’-*.ok. which would 
be Indian in outlook and largely Indum in (iomposition. 

At the outset, the Finance Member mpliasized that there was practical unanimity 
in the select committee to a large extent on the ground covered by the Bill. Bcgarding 
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the majority proposal for the introduction of the conception of mohur^ Sir Basil 
Blackett pointed out that the majority itself had franidy recoj^ized that it was not 
practical politics to contemplate any immediate or early steps bein^" taken to put gold 
coins into effective circulation. Further, the majority had provided for restoring the 
legal tender privileges to the sovereign. This was incompatible with the new gold 
bullion stiindard and also not in tronsonaitce with the proposal to introduce gold 
inohur. Any attempt at present or in the immediate foreseeable future to put gold 
mohtm \Tiio circulation, would only load to a fresh debacle in the currency system. 
Steps to put gold coins in circulation could only be taken, if and when the gold 
bullion standard was discarded in favour of the gold currency standard by the 
(Tovemment in consultation with the Legislature. Hence, his amendment that all 
references to gold 7nohttrs in the Bill be omitted. There was practical unanimity as 
to what the bank was to do. The difference of opinion was in regard to the method of 
constituting the directorate. The committee was agreed that it was fundamental to 
the idea pi the reserve bank that it should be independent of the Government and 
the J-^slature. It w^as well nigh impossible to obtain such a bank unless they 
adopted the device of a shareholders^ bank which had the merit of providing a ready¬ 
made constituency for the selection of representative directors. But the majority 
scheme ignored this and intruded poliucs into the question of selection of the 
business board and made the board suoservient to‘the Government or the Legisla¬ 
ture. The Government had fully considered the question of a npn-sharehoiders’ 
bank if election by the legislatures w as excluded and a satisfactory directorate 
framed. But the Government’s present proposal was a ria mediu. The Government 
did not want the lx)ard to represent narrow or sectional interests and in the ab¬ 
sence^ of shareholders there was no one to jog the conscience of the board if at,any 
time it showed a tendency to take its responsibihties lightly. That was why the 
Government had now combined the original proposal of share capital with all that 
was best in the various alternatives discussed. 

The Government were in full a^eement with the majority that it was desirable 
that the board should be predominantly Indian, while not excluding altogether that 
C0“0penition of Europeans with Indians which, all agreed, was desirable. The 
Government had dropped the proposal that some preference in tno allotment of share 
in^ tlie Reserve Bank be given to the shareholders of the Imperial Bank. The no- 
minid value of shares was reduced from Rs. 500 to Rs. 100 and preference would 
be given to small subscribers domiciled or ordinarily resident in India. Further, 
they had fixed the dividend at 6 per cent, cumulative instead of allowing it to 
rise to 8 per cent, A gilt-edged investment offered in shares of Rs. lOO each at 6 
per cent, at par would be within the reach of small subscribers, ensuring a wide 
distribution of shares in Indian hands. The strict limitation of the voting power of 
large shareholders would prevent the bank from falling under capitalist control. 

Proceeding. Sir Basil Blackett explained the constitution of the directorate. Nine 
directors would be elected by the shareholders under a system of spgle transferable 
vote, thereby ensuring the representation of a wide variety of opinion and interest 
among the shareholders. An opportunity was given of electing a director apiece to 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Associatixl Chambers, of 
Commerce and the provincial co-operative banks. The director chosen by the latter 
would specially represent agriculture while with throe directors, nominated by the 
Government, there would be ample opportunity for seeing that agriculture was not 
under-represented and that interests, localities and comraumties that might otherwise 
be left out shall not go unrepresent^. 

Finally, for the purposes of the first board, instead of all nine shareholders’ 
directors being nominated by the Government it was proposed to allow the Feder¬ 
ation of Indian Chambers^ and the Associated Chambers of Commerce to elect two 
directors eimh out of the nine, leaving five to be nominated by the Government. 

(^ncluding, the Finance Member u:^ed the Assembly to accept this plan in the 
spirit in which it was put foiward. It transferred the control over the Indian cur¬ 
rency and monetary policy from Governmental to non-Govcmmental hands, from 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State to a non-official Indian businesi 
institution entirely independent of the State. Indian domicile and Indian ip charact¬ 
er,^ which would work in India for India along Indian lines. It would in short 
bring about a revolution in the financial machinery of India. The device of share- 
boldm was essential for the purpose of securing the best and most representative 
board. Informed business opinion in the country was not in favour of a director¬ 
ate partly elected by the Legislature and the Government was also opposed to it. 
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Why should the Assembly risk the whole on this one point ? If the Bill was passed 
in the form in which it was now proposcxi by the Government it would be a land¬ 
mark not only in the financial but also in the political and constitutional history of 
the Indian Empire ? (Loud a}5)lau3c.) 

Bandit Madan Mohan M At A VIY A, who led the Opposition, was cheered as he 
rose to speak. He regretted that the Government were not inclined to accept the 
select cOmmittee^s recommendations. What then was the necessity of appointing 
the committee ? The best^ course was to develop the Imperial Bank and convert it 
into a State bank. But if it was not agreed to the Reserve Bank must be a State 
Bank because the shareholders would not bo able to elect the rkht kind of directors. 
All the profits earned by the bank would be the property oi the people if it were 
a State bank, instead of a selected few. India had lost between 800 and 1,000 crores 
of rupees by the company management of railways and they could not afford to 
learn experience by another big sacrifice. The proposals of the committee were 
the best in that the directorate waste be appointed by every conceivable interest. 

Malaviya quoted the cases of Germany, Norway, Sweden, France, Belgium 
and Denmark where similar institutions were controlled by the Government or the 
Legislature. Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said that he doubted whether a reserve bank 
manag^l in the way suggested by the Finance Member would serve the best interests 
of India, On the other hand, he feared that indigenous banks might be crushed 
and their powth seriously hampered. 

In deciding the form which the Reserve Bank should take, Sir Victor 8ASSON said 
two principles must be unswervingly followed. Firstly, the governor and the deputy 
governor must be under defined control and, secondlyjthe I^egislature must have no 
hand in the election of members of the Board. He confesed to a partiality for 
comm^emal undertaking being left to private enterprise and he should, therefore, 
have liked to endorse the Government view in this respect. But in the present case 
H he ^applied this principle, this would break one of the canons he had laid down. 
The shareholders of this concern would be likely to be' drawn from the class of 
small investors desiring safe investment and knowing little, if anji»hing, about cur¬ 
rency, exchange and finance. As the Govornroent was disclaiming all right of 
control or criticism over the board, the latter might be said to be responsible for 
earning a dividend of 6 percent, to their shareholders and responsible for their man¬ 
agement of cr^it and currency to tlidr own conscience. So he was very re¬ 
luctantly forced to abandon the idea of supporting the proposal of a shareholders’ 
bank and was driven to agr^ing to the institution of a State Bank. 

^ far he was with the signatories of the majority report, but he was at variance 
with theni rcgwdmg some other points. Being a business institution, its board must 
consist of the best businessmen India could provide irrespective of cast, colour and 
creed. He would welcome the right of criticism by the Legislature on the main 
hn(», but as a political body it could not have qualifications for electing busiiiesBinen. 

The motion was still under discussion when the House adjourned. 

VidyasagaV PANDYA, in resuming the discussion, moved 
that the bill, as amended by the select committee, bee irculated. He bought such a motion 
would have emanated from the Finance Member himself, but Sir Basil had tabled a 
large number of amendments to restore his original bill. This was an insult to the mem¬ 
bers of the committee and Sir Basil had threatened to drop the bill if his scheme was 
not accepted. 

Str ^sil'^Whut authority has Mr Pandya for this suggestion ? The press re- 
jx)ns about the committee proceedings, though not entirely inaccurate, were unauthor¬ 
ised and in some respects misleading. 

replied that Sir Basil had uttered the threat even yesterday, He 
urged that the ^iintry should have a chance of examining the two rival schemes, 
b^ause Sir Bi^il wanted^ to set up Another R\st India Company in India, 
(Laughter.) Sj^aki^ with 2o years expenence in banking and after studving tlie 
wortog of the Bank of England, he found that in the proposed bill of Sir Basil 
the direj’tors be responsible to nobody. The sharehoidors’ meetings of the 

Imperial Bank had shown that the shareholders took no interest whatever and the 
directornto b^Rtno close boroughs. The proposed Reserve Bank, if it was to be a 
Rhar^otders bank, would be nothing more than an annexe to the Bank of England, 
Ihe Government was the biggest pobtical party in the country. Why should it 
object to representation of nonofficial politicians on the directorate? 

Mr. Shanniiikham CHETTY, a member of the joint committee on the Bill, said 
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the Currency Oommipsion did not discuss at all the question of having a State 
bank. He admitted that most of the central banks of the world were private 
shareholders^ banka but persons not belonging to the nationality of the country of 
a central bank could not either hold aharea or exercise a vote. If Sir Basil was 
prepared to concede that none but Indians shall be shareholders or exercise the vote, 
tho speiiker would agree to a private central bank. 

Sir Basil responding, said he would be quite willing to amend the Bill to pro¬ 
vide that only Indians and British subjects ordinarily resident in India shall have 
the vote. 

Mr. Chett;y said this did not meet his point. Then again, even if a majority of 
Indiana subscribed now, what guarantee was there that these shares would not be 
transferred and that tho control of the whole financial system of India would not be 
handed over thereby to foreigners ? The speaker was opposed even to the creation 
of Indian vested interests in this matter and held that shareholders^ control had 
always been found to be ineffective. He agreed that the bank must be free from 
the control of the Legislature and of the Government but would insist on a statu¬ 
tory provision being made to secure that either the governor or deputy governor 
of the bank shall be an Indian. They must select the best Indian available. 

Mr Clietty, referring to the recent controversies, assured the House that if the 
bank scheme was to be wrecked only because the Legislature was not represented 
on the directorate, he would be no party to it so long as he could ensure that a 
majority of elected Indians were to be on the directorate. (Applause, in which Sir 
Basil joined.) If such an alternative scheme were submitted, he would consider it 
favourably. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetty explained some of the other fundamental points gained 
by the joint committee. He emphasised that the bank must be given some latitude 
as provided in the bill, if it had to carry out the obligation of maintaining the ex¬ 
change. Otherwise they would only be reproducing the evils for which the Govern¬ 
ment had been responsible all these years. The provision that 85 per cent, of the 
gold reserve should be in British India was necessary in order to ensure a free in¬ 
flow of gold into India. On the question of gold mohur, the committee’s decision 
was only a compromise because there were several on the committee who wanted 
the immediate coming of gold coin. The rc\i8ion in the bill would at least ensure 
that the standard coin of India was a gold coin. Oonchiding, Mr. Chetty did not 
describe the bill produced in Delhi by Sir Basil as a monster but as Sir Basil’s 
Pet Child. (Sir Basil ; No.) But that child was sickly, ugly, unwashed and un¬ 
clothed. They took that child to Bombay in June. Bombay in June was not a 
sanatorium for a sickly child, but there was expert medical advice available. Even 
then, on the very first day the child showed signs of succumbing to the baneful 
influence of the mosquito-ridden slums near the Back-Bay, but fortunately the child 
was saved and they took it to Calcutta, where after inhaling the fresh air of the 
beautiful maidan, it began to recover and that child now was before the House, 
decent and well-dressed, and now Sir Basil wanted to disown it because it appeared 
quite different from what he had produced. If the bill failed now, the responsibility 
for it would lie not on the Opposition baiches but on Bir Basil himself. (Applause.^ 

Mr. M. K. ACHAEYA paid a high compliment to Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya for 
his excellent speech and interesting remarks on the conduct of the Imperial Bank. 
Commerce and industry could look after themselves, but he pleaded, that the 
Interests of agriculturists should be safeguarded and hoped that they would be 
adequately represented on the directorate* 

^Mr. Kikabhai PREMCHAND could not support the proposal of the joint com¬ 
mittee for a State Bank, in which politicians would have the right of election to 
the directorate. He still believed that tne Imperial Bank could be made to serve 
the purpose of a State bank. This bank could open a few more branches, could 
coax into ^ circulation very large stocks of value which did not find their w^w into 
the financial system of India. Its progress should not be disturbed at all. lie was 
therefore, satisfied that the terms proposed in the present bill to the Imperial Bank 
were equitehle and would increase its usefulness. He strongly opposed the creation 
of a Political Dir^orate because, in the shifting conditions or politics, several 
parties would spring up and every party in power would attempt to introduce its 

men on the board. A shareholders^ bank was, therefore, the sole solution. 

Mr. Jaman^as MEHTA said that a Stable Currency was more important than 
even the creation of a reserve bank. There was no reserve bank in Can^a or 
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Australia. There was one recently established in South. Africa and India was to 
be the second coiint^ in the British Empire where this experiment of a reserve 
bank w'as to be tricjd. Under the shai“eholders' scheme, evt;n a tailor and a tinker 
who could produce one hundrerl rupees could become a shardiolder and qualified 
to deal with the currency of this country. Ninety-nine percent of the shareholders 
would not give a single moment’s thought to the objects for which this institution 
would be built up biit only for their own dividends. 

Continuing, Mr. Jamanadas said that even on economical grounds the Goveni* 
ment would be wrong in paying 6 percent, to the shareholders when it could, 
xinder the scheme of a State bank, boiTow at 4 and 1-2 percent, and could the live 
crores of the shareholders’ capital secure some four hundred crores that the bank 
would handle ? Tlie mystery of a shareholders’ bank lay really in that the Govern- 
menti wished to maintain its existing control through the pretence of haSdng a 
shareholders bank, because all die directors on the board would be subordinate to 
them through the governor and the deputy governor, who would not accommodate 
these men if they were stubborn. 

Mr. Jamanadas maintained that the scheme evolved by the joint committee was a 
very modest one. It not only gave representation to the Government, to the European 
interests, but also ensured representation to the general inhabitant who was as much 
interested OS any commercialist in the stability of the exchange and of the 
currency note he was carrying. In this connection he refered to the confererce 
at the Viceregal Lodge and considered it a grave constitutional impro- 
priely on the part of the Governor-General for by this action he woula bo 
taken as a partisan who could not take an impartial view when the bill went to 
him for his assent. ‘‘This grave constitutional impropriety will never be permitted 
ill this country. I am glad that I was not a party to it. Only an accident mived 
me.’ 

Mr. jamanadas added that if the joint committee’s scheme was not to be adopted, 
they should have electoral colleges consisting of members of the legislatures ana 
presidents of local bodies, which would thus represent all the interests. 

Proceeding, he declared that Sir Basil Blackett, who had in 19l9 put his 
sipjature to a report advocating a fixed ficluciaiy system, had suggested in the 
bill a proportionate reserve. The House then adjourned. 

* AUGUST Sir Purshotamdas THAKTJBBAS, initiating the disciissjon, 

said triey had reached the second stage of reform which was formed by the adjust- 
ment of India’s currency at least in one direction to what the India Office had ]x;en 
after since 1919. And if the principal popular parties of the House did not come 
to a common dmsion this bill would also be considered as a forced adjustment of 
India s currency system to what tlie Government of India required. He ffiank^ 
Bir Alexander Murray for his kindly reference to tlie speaker and he mentioned 
this, particularly, as an Indian colleague of his (Sir Manectji Dadabhoy) had called 
the 8x>eaker a wrong man in a wrong place on the Currency Commission. Sir 
Ihirsholamdas declared that he held steadfast to the opinion he had expressid in 
his mimito of dissent to the Currency Commission Report. He feared that they 
would be starving India of banking facilities. 

Sir pmiiel Hamilton had ajipealed to him through a letter in the press to help 
tha Indian agriculturist by supporting the Reserve Bank Bill. The speaker asked 
Sir Alexander Murray as a co-director of the Imperial Bank whether after the with¬ 
drawal of the privilege of using Government balances free the Imperial Bank 
would open even ten new branches in five years, and would not, therefore, the new 
bill do injustice to the masses by depriving them of a development which had been 
urgecU a« of vital importance by series of Currency Commissions in India. He 
comDumented Sir Alexander Murray on his very conciliatory speech yesterday 
(applause), and congratulated the Government of India on nominating this most 
capable member. (Applause) He did not agree with Sir Alexander that they 
slioiila have some sort of a reserve liank, bnt wanted one of the right sort. He 
thought Bir Alexander did injustice to Sir John Bell who had, in spite of the 
opinion of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, stated candidly his opinion against 
the Reserve Ikink. However, whatever the sp^aiker’s opinion regarding tne denir^ility 
of a Reserve Bank might be he would supiiort the bill as it proposed to remove 
the control now exercised by the India Office (Hear bear.) But in doing this they 
must not replace the responsibility now owed to India Office on a body of men 
who Would not improve the posiuon. 
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If they examined the Bhareholders^ scheme carefully they could exercise control, 
but that the Indian tax-payer would lose over the bank in six years two and half 
erorefl, while the shareholders would have the unjust advantage of a cumulative 
gaaranteod dividend of 180 lakhs in six years. Could the terms be more unjust ? 
The only parallel to this was found in company railway raana^qraent which had now 
happily l)cen transferred to the State. Could the majority of nine directors represent¬ 
ing the interests of the investors of a paltry sum of five crores be entrusted with 
crores of Government reserves, however depleted these were now ? 

As for the Viceregal conference, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta had frankly confessed 
that it was a mere accident that he did not join it, knowing as they did, Lord 
Irwin could never be giulty of a grave constitutional impropriety, (.^pplausa) 
The yieeroy, it was true, had the power of veto, and this power must be above 
suspicion, but an informal confei*ence to which all parties were invited could hardly 
be called improper (Applause.) The conference succeed in clearing up points and 
finding out how broad or narrow were their differences. He liad the authority of 
Mr. Jinnah to say that the informal meeting was not arranged at any in.spiration 
from V^regal Lodge, but was suggested by non-officials also. (Applause,) 

Continuing, 8ir Purshottamdas sjiid, Bir Basil had interpreted this measure 
as bestowing financial Bwaraj on India, The speaker did not subscribe to tins, 
but was prepared to look at it with the utmost goodwill. The interest of India 
must be served first and that of England next. (Hear, hear) The Government had 
opposed the legislature’s representation on the directorate as it wanted to remove 
political influence. The speaker asked whether political influence did not imply 
power of patronage, and as this was possessed by Government the only fear of 
politi^ influence was from the Government side and not the nonofficials. The 
boot is thus on the other leg’. (Laughter.) Sir Basil had promised them a predorai- 
nently Indian board, but had not put in amendments to bring this about. 

Keverting to the subject of the Keserye Bank he felt that tJiey were building 
from the top and though in other spheres this had oeen practised iu India suc¬ 
cessfully it was dangerous in the case of finance. There were hardly a dozen 
indigenous banks whi^ were just carrying on and to ask them to make consider¬ 
able deposits with the Reserve Bank without interest, was a millstone round 
their neck and would make them either lend on higher interest or close down. 
Was the Assembly prepared for this ? 

Sir Purshottamdas finally criticized the results of the exchange ratio policy. 
All the gold reserves had gone and so was silver going. Sir Basil gave them an 
undertaking in the joint committee that he would not sell the rupee coin by 
melting it. 

Sir Purshotaradas continuing said the Goveniment of India’s successive success¬ 
ful loans had been replaced by an unsuccessful loan. They had resorted to borrow¬ 
ing in London and had borrowed on short terms at an increasing rate of interest. 
If this was the condition of the best borrower what would be the plight of the 
ordinary banker and merchant borrow^er ? The EnglMmmi of Calcutta had rightly 
declart'd that this Mussolini of Finance entrenched behind official walls could 
ignore this, but not so banks and merchants who had to pay their way, {Laughter 
imd applause) The Statesman too had criticised the Government. 

Twelve months ago the Finance Member was boasting that there w’as no demand 
for money. Today as a result of the Finance Member’s policy of defiberate dis¬ 
turbance there was stringency and the Finance Member would have further to 
borrow^ in London to relieve demands in the busy season. A statist of luondon 
and Sir Daniel Hamilton had openly confessed that the Bank of Eimland had to 
go down on its knees to the Federal Reserve Bank for gold, and wr Daniel had 
suggested that if only Indian agriculture could be organised Indian gold reserves 
alone could meet the needs of the Empire, Sir Purshotamdas declared that if 
England needed cold, why not frankly come to the Assembly and plead that as 
dtinng the war India helped physically she could now help England financially ? 

I shall appeal ^ for frankness and mutual trust and I trust the Assembly will rise 
tp the occasion if properly approached. Any short cuts, any other device must 
engender distnist and want of mutual confidence and that would be most suicidal 
in any measure regarding finance and currency. (Applause.) 

Mr, Rsngaswami IITENGER, who took an important part in the formulation of the 
compromise, supported the constitution of a reserve bank. He said the institution 
of a national central reserve bank was a measure of distinct benefit to the country. 
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Is he conc^jivecl ifc a central bank subserved three distinct public purposes and in¬ 
volved the discluirg^e of public functions by a public authority not controlled b; 
Government on the one hand and certainly responsible to the public on the other. ^ 
central reserve bank sought to control and regulate the issue of paper currency and will 
have the duty of maintenance of other token currency. These two duti^ had been 
discharged by Government with disastrous consequences to India’s economic interests and 
the time had come when this duty should betaken away from the Government which was 
acting under the leading strings of the India Office and the London money mark^ 
and it would now be entnisted into the hands of an authority in India responsible 
to and representative of public opinion. The central bank will act as GovemmenVs 
bank. An attempt to make the Imperial Bank act as Government’s bankers had 
been made for ten yeiirs but the bank had no control over the currency and could 
only control the expansion of credit in an extremely limited way by having a 
kind of s<5cret alliance with the Government of India and Whitehall. 

The speaker objected to a private shareholders’ bank. This was economically 
not beneucial to India and was injurious to her financial interest. The duty of 
Tomilating the currency to the requirements of trade should be entrusted to an 
independent central authority. Huge quantities of money found their vray by the 
transfer of treasury to the Secretary of State in London and were lent out in the 
London money market on very easy terms. The establishment of a central bank 
would get ria of this system, 'fho speaker drew attention to the Lict that at 
present the Imperial Bank only accommodated bankers from time to time, but 
solely at their sweet will and plcasnra So far as any bank could function as a 
bankers’ bank it ought not to be a shareholders’ bank. It ought to be a bank 
subject to legislative control of the Assembly. It should be wholly Indian, acting 
in the interests of India, and help the hankers in difficult times. So far as tho 
central bank was concerned the necessity for having directors outside of the run 
of commercial corporations seemed to him of little moment. The House would be 
able to find a solution by which the central bank should have at its head a group 
of directors wdio would represent tlie Indian public, who would be predominantly 
Indian, who would bo elected by Indian constituencies and who would use this 
bank for the economic uplift of this country. 

Mr. N. C. ILELKAR admitted that the proposed bank was a measure of liberalism 
in India’s • finances, in that it gave her control over her finances. Hitherto tl^ 
control was exorcised by the Becreta^ of State in the interests of bankers in 
Tjondon and was regulate by a foreign market. But there was nothing in the 
Beservo 'Bank which would eliminate the currency difficulties of this countiy. Ho 
opined that the proposed bank was not immune from the disasters which oyer- 
wnelmed the Bank of England during the war at tho hands of the British Cabinet. 
Therefore the bill deserved careful scrutiny. 

Mr. COCKE, leader of the European group, emphasised that if they did not have 
this bill now many years would elapse before they have a Reserve Bank Bill a^n. 
Let them discuss the particular points of difference before ninning the risk of 
losing the bill. Somo spe^ers had condemned the shareholders’ bank, but they 
forgot that some of the biggest corporations and banks were run by boards elected 
by shareholders. In the case of this bill there would not be aloofness of the board 
from the shareholders. He suggested that in view of the deadlock on the subject 
the House might take into consideration the shareholders’ bank. Under the scheme 
it would be possible in practice to a board with a majority of Indians. In a 
bank of this sort a certain amount of European support and assistance was required. 
If, however, they were to have a State bank a difficulty would arise regarding the 
constitution of the board. He did not think the amendment regarding elootoral 
colleges had the support of all sections of the House. There was a natural senti¬ 
mental desire for ^icl coin. He trusted that this would not be a contentious point 
so ifir as tliis bill w^as concerned. He hop^ that the House would consider 
favourably the position of exchange and indigenous banks regarding deposits, 
particularly as the Imperial Bank with certain advantages would he in the field in 
open competition with indigenous banks. He for one would have liked the Imperial 
Bank to be made the central bank—to be promoted to the sky leaving the earth 
to the exchango and indigenous banks. (Laiighther and applause.) 

Lai a LAJPAT RAl was surprised that Mr. Cocke haa again reverted to the 
sharcholdors’ bank. He thought that all sections had agr^ to a State bank. 
However he must assert on behalf of the non-official Indians that they would not 
agi'ee to a shareholders’ bank under any condition. 
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't/Outinuiag» Lala Lajpat Bai said the shareholders’ bank did not 
maiorlfcy of elected Indians on the directorate. He supported the joint commitl^ s 
scheme; but would not wreck the bill on that basis and would agree to an alter¬ 
native, But the position of the two paities of the House was that they wouia 
rather not have the bill than sanction a directorate which was not acceptable to 
them. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lahiri CHOWDHURY said that the Imperial Bank had promoting 

foreign comraerci^ interests. He would not theref^e agree to a 
He urged that of the seats on the directorate allofied for the legislatures two stats 
should be set aside for those representing commerce aiul industry. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, with the permission of the chair, pointy out the 
constitutional position of the Governors-General in India was uot similai (Mother to 
that held by the Hng or by Governors-Generitl in other dominions. hiVen in 
other parts eases had been known when under the aegis of ° 

Governor-General discusaions had been airanged at a time when ''“®, 
to be divided. The Viceroy was the adniltiistrative head of the 
and as such had the indubitable right to take interest m any ^ministrative PwWe™- 
The conference was not amngod in a partisan spirit. The Viceroy trm to n^ 

other sides to secure, if he could, a solution, particularly as it apparent th^ 

there was .undamental agreement on the prmciriles. I am sure I hate tne 
of the whole House with me in saying that if in i«t«re an analogous o^ionsug^ts 
the desirability of an analogous action the success which I hop will attena 
this action would be a precedent that would be very useful to lollow. 

Acceptanob of Nonofficial Bugoestions. 

Sir Basil dismissed Mr. Pandya’s motion for ch’culatioii as involving delay which 
must be removed in the interest of trade nt the earliest moment. Diirmg last 

few days they had made progress towards a solution. There scem^l to oe nttie 

iflerence among the architects in regard to the internal structure was some 
regarding the extent of gold to be gilded, some disagreement, ^ 

extent of the measures to prevent loose tik« falling. 

diflerence lay as regards the external structure.' He reaffirm^ that the uovmimcm 
with a majority in the House still believed that a shareholders bank would be in 
the best interests of the country, but they were willing to con^e to 
advocated a State bank. The difterenoe was thus reduc^ U) the constitution of 
the directorate. He at once assured the House that he Imd no suspicion of tne 

legislatures and had no disbelief in their capacity; but point was that m 

making tliese special appointments the legislature overstepped its fm^ctioiis ana 
entrenched on the executive held. But a more serious objection was that it was a 
politi(^ electorate tliat returned them. If the same electorate had sent them m 
for the bank’s purpose they would be admirable for the pur^se. In this 
connection the amendment suggesting electoral college ajy)ealed 
very strongly and was the best solution so, far oflered. The Government 

was willing to accept it in principle (applause), but must leave the uet^s 
regarding the number ^of members to be work^ out at a later staga He 

assured Mr. Cocke that it was in the power of the Government to make the 
machinery of electoral colleges workable. He also concede to ^l^ Hajpat fwu 
his point that the majority on the directorate be elected Indians. ,. 

Sir Basil thanked Mr. Siinivasa Iyengar, leader of the Swaraj party, foi this 
assistance and hoped it would be fortneoming in future. ^Applause). It was a 
pood augury for this reserve bank that it should start its career in this Assembly 
m a spirit of cooperation. (Applause). 

Reply to Critics. 

Finally, Sir Basil Blackett replied to some points rdsed by Mr. 
and Sir Purshotamdas. He repudiated the suction that he “y. 

of faith over the sale of silver, because he hadinade that point cle^ to the joint 
committee, and as for the sale of silver he would give no unaertaking 
as to the form in which this sale might not take place is future except 
surplus silver would be sold and that cautiously. _ 

As for Sir Purshotamdas’ attack on the currency policy of ‘I*® hf,’ 

Sir Basil Blackett quoted from the Statesman of Aug. 28 completely vmaicating hr 
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,_and stating? that diMcult problems had been now set aside. Sir Basil 

said * that ho would only add that far from being depressed he was^ very proud td 
the e:reat suceess with which the Finance department had dealt with a difficult 
period. (Applause) Sir Basil was glad that the atnmsphere of last March was not 
present today and that there was a pros|>ect of real adjustment of TieHvs ail round. 
Ho was sure that the Beserve Bank held out a hope of enormous expansion for 
indigenous banks. If they made a smaller profit in individual items^ they would do 
tenfold business and make larger profits. Concentrated reserves in the hands of 
the central bank would be relet to indigenous banks to facilitate credit, prevent 
undue stringency and bring into the field the capital that was now lost to India. 

Mr. PANDYA having withdrawn his motion, the report, of the select committee 
was unanimously taken into consideration. ^ 

The consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, w as then taken up. The amend* 
ments proposing branches of the Eeserve Bank at Lahore, Cawnpore and Karacm 
were defeated, Sir Basil explaining that the Imperial Bank would give all the 
facilities at their centres and the opening of branches would be an unnecessai^ 
expenditure. Sir Basil also moved the deletion of Rangoon wdiich, he said, was 
accortb'ng to the wish of the commercial community. 

Maung Tok Gyi challengoi this statement. 

The Finance Member withdrew his amendment. Tlie House then adjourned. 

On the 1st BEPTEMBEB Sir Basil Blackett moveil an amendment that members 
of the Indian or local Legislatures also should be disqualified from b(X!oming direc¬ 
tors. He contended that members of legislatures had to put in four mouths^ work 
in the legislatures and if they were elected to the board then they could not put 
in the amount of energy required for an efficient running of the bank, It was un¬ 
desirable that they should mix up politics with business. This meant m refiectiou 
at all on members’of Mslatures. ^ 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, on behalf of the Congr^s party, opposed the amend¬ 
ment Ijecause this restriction would cripple the efficiency of the board. Jn course 
of time there would grow up a class of persons who would like to take part in 
business duties which appertained to the bank. Until that stage was reached ft 
was certainly undesirable to impose a limitation which tied the hands of constitu¬ 
encies appointed under the compromise. 

Mr. Vklyasagar Pandya reminded the House that members of Parliament were 
not debarred from becoming directors of the Bank of England. 

Mr. K, C. Roy supported the amendment of Sir Basil Blackett and said: ‘Choose 
politics or choose business’* 

Mr. Cocke saw no practical difficulty in accepting the amendment. 

Mr. Javakar considered it a slight on members of legislatures that they Bhonld 
be disqualified only for tliat reason, although thej'^ might be otherwise best qualified. 

Sir Victor {bassoon suggested, that while insisting on the amendment, it might be 
explained that for a number of years it should not be put into operation. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum said it would be an advantage to have a member of the cent¬ 
ral Legislature on the board of the bank, as he would be able to explain matters 
connected with the bank of the Legislature. 

Mr. Aney said that at present there were certain ooramerciil constituencies which 
elected members to the”legislatures. If the amendment was carried, the bank would 
not have the advantage of the advice of such men on the board. He strongly held 
that it would not be impossible for a legislator to do his work on the board and 
in the legislature in a proper way. 

Mr. Ay an gar, of the Finance department, quoted the recommendation of the 
Currency Commission for the exclusion of legislators from the central board pf the 
Reserve Bank. This was desirable in the interests of tlie country. In Belgium, Hun¬ 
gary and Austria legislators were not allowed to become governors and directors of 
central banks. As regards the argument that legislators were nominated to the board 
of the Imperial bank, Mr, Ayangar said the position with regard to the central 
bank would be quite different. This bank would be controlling the credit of the 
country which the Imperial Bank was not doing. 

Mr. Huraiswami Iyengar was surprised to hear the arguments advanced by a 
CO- Ayangar. (LaughUsr.) (A)ndition8 in India were not similar to conditions in 
Belgium, Hungary and Austria. He was suiq^rised that the Finance Member did 
not suggest the exclusion of worse politician outside the legislatures. ‘Perhaps’, Blr 
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Biwll Blackett has the idea that politicians in the lerislature are stronger than out¬ 
siders’. /'Laughter.) If Sir Basil Blackett could do the work of Assembly and ot 
the Finance department, the sijcaker did not see any reason why a legislator uouia 
not be able to work in his double capacity. . a i 

Mr. Yamin Khan feared that if a member of a party in the Assembly became 
a member of the ^ard, he would influence the board by politics of his . 

Mr. Milos Irvin^r did not wish either official or nonofficinl members of the legi¬ 
slature to be elected, as the former would influence it with the policy of the (iovern- 
ment and the latter with the ixilicy of their party. Parties m India were ve^ 
strong and so were their influences.^ Morepv^er, ^^of the^ ^ 

Only party 


members 
was 


being” uneducated, particularly of the Punjab, where he came from, there 
no cnance for bankers and financiers to be appoiatea on the b( 
ixiliticians would have a chance. . . , „ , j i ^ 

Mr. Goswarai did not accept either the pnnciple of the ameudment or the argu- 
nients advanc^ in favour of it. Evei^ reasonable and powerW man would na 
sdme political views. They would not be able to find anybody free from 
views. Why did not Sir Basil Blackett exclude members of the European Association 
Of any other political body from being directors ? u 

Mr. Kelkar feared that nonofficial members would have to make a choice wueiner 
they should be members of the legislature or director of the bank. , 

Sir B. N. Mitra, while recognizing the Opposition point of view, pomted out that 
it was a question of choosing the be^t arrangement. Govennnent wanted these dire^ors 
to be free from influence of any sort. Government attached supreme importance to 

this amendment. ^ .. ,, ... 

Mr. Pazal Rahimatullab remarked it was an astounding sugg^tion that the 
politics of the mliticians would play any part in the management of 
that was realty the case, why did Government choose two memliers of the '-'Ouncii 
of State, Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy and Sir Dinshaw Waeha. as governors of the 
Imperial Bank? Then, again, why was a director on the central Wd^o^ 
Imperial Bank, Sir Alexander xMurray, brought to this Assembly ? Was it not 
because his expert knowledge would be useful m guiding the destinies ot the 
Eesorve Bank ? 

Government Amendment Defeated. 

Closure was applied and the Government amendment di^ualifying mei 
of tho central or local I^egislatures from being directors of the Reserve Bank 
put and rejected by 70 votes to 51. 

A Necessary Qualification. 

An hour was spent in discussing Mr, Kelkar^s amendment to delete the provision 
which laid down that only that person could be a dir^tor of the bank who w'as or 
had been at some time actively engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance or 

industry. . , j i i 

He was strongly supported by Mr, Joshi (labour representative) and also by 
Mt. Jogiah, Mr. Kunzru and Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava. 

Sir Basil Blackett opposed the amendment, for the provision was a guidance to 
the electors as to the character of representatives that they should elect. The 
electors would have no direct interest in the bank and such guidance was very 
necessary. 

The motion was rejected 
members remained neutral. 

Appointment of Governor and Deputy Governor. 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved the deletion of the provision insert,^ by the joint 
committee that either the governor or the deputy govenior of the b^k must be an 
Indian. Bir Basil Blackett deprecated the introduction of racial distinction in the 
statute and emphasized that he had establishecl his desire for the creation of bank 
with an Indian outlook by agreeing to provide for a majority of elected Indians on 

the directorate. . ^ r xu 

Mr. Jaranadas Mehta regretted that their past expenence of the bona fides pt me 
Government had proved the necessity for* maMng a statutory provision m this 
connection. He asserted today that later enquiries had proved that Bit Basil 
Blackett and Sir Alexander Murray were wrong and the speaker was nght m 


by 57 votes to 29. A large number of nonofficial 



misT/fi, 



Tjtictenng that none but a German national could be a member of the board of 
directors of the Central Bank of Germany. (Applause.) Foreigners could sit only 
on the general council. 

Mr, Cocke moved for the appointment of one governor and two depxity governor® 
and asked the Government to give a definite undertaking that out of the three 
one would be an Indian. , , , 

Mr. Chetty declai’od that the statutory assertion of Indians^ rights did not intro¬ 
duce racial discrimination but protested against its being observed in the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the exclusion of Indians. 

I>r. Gour also opposed the amendment. , 

Bir Basil Blacdcett emphasized that the Government was anxious to ^ciude 
racial and communal questions from this legislation and a way out of the dimculty 
was suggested by Mr. Cocke whose amendment he accepted in preference to Ins 
own. JER) also gave an undertaking that one of the three executive oiSicers first 
appointed w’ould be an Indian. As regards the succeeding appointments, these 
would b(^ made on the recommendation of the directorate, which would have a 
majority of Indians. He fu>pealed to Mr. Jinnah who really took the initiative 
in bringing about the viceregal conference which had been such succcjss. 
(Applause.) He extended the same olive branch to Pandit Malaviya and also to 
Mr. Srinivasa lyenger whose assistance had been so vaiueable. (Laughter.i 

Bir Basil Blackett added the occasion was not one for laughter. He appealed 
for cooperation on the question. 

Hr. Gour asked w'hat about the latter appointments. . 

Bir Basil Blackett said that these would be made on the recommendation oi 
directors and the question wmuld be not that one of the three be an Indian but 
whether any one ought to be any thing but an Indian. . 

Munshi Iswar Baran felt that the undertaking was not enough and that there 
should be only one deputy governor and one of the two officers must m) an 
Indian. ,, , 

Mr. Jinnah considered the offer of Bir Basil Blackett to be reasonable and 
asked whether they could not trust the majority of directors who would be Indians 
to recommend Indians. _ ^ 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar regretted his inability to accept Mr, Cocke s oner. JNo 
suspicion or distnist w^as involved in the proposal which was nothing more than a 
legitimate effort to nationalize the institution. The Government should, on the 
othesr hand, be thankful for all. 

Mr. Chetty asked what about voting by two deputy governors. 

Bir Basil Blackett answered that at a time only one of the deputy goveinors 
should vote. He emphasized that after Ihe first appointments which were solely m 
the hands of the Government were made, all appointments would be aiado on the 
recommendation of the board of directors and if the Government did not atjcept 
their recommendation the board had a powerful weapon in its hand to enforce its 
wishes as tliey controlled the salaries and allowances of ^ese offic^ers. Ihus short 
of a statutory provision, the Government had met them entirely. 

At this stage the President adjourned the Houses. 

Considerations Postponed, 

On the 2nd SEPTEMBEE as tJxe President asked the House to conhnue the <.*on- 
sideration of the Eeserve Bank Bill, Bir Basil Blackett moved an adjournmait of 
the debate as the Eeserve Bank Bill seemed to be in danger of foundering m the 
whirlpool of communal troubles and they wanted time till Monday to find a way- 

*IIe said that when the Government agreed to give up the shareholders’ bank 
scheme, it was in the belief that some agrecnient had been reached on the point 
of elected directorate on the amendment put down by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 
Unfortunately it is not true that we are quite in imreement as we thought we were. 
There seems to be a danger of the Reserve Bank Bill, a purely business mmsurc, 
foundering in the whirpooJ of communal troubles. They were unwilling tq add any 
amendment to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar s amendment (the reference is to Raja 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan’s amendment for the reservation of two elected directorships 
for Mahomedans) which raises a difficult problem. It would be very much better in 
the interests oi all that tlie Government and leaders of the parties should have 
an interval to consider over the week-end whether this threatening cloud can be 
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without an undue stem. The Oovemmenit hope to continue this busi¬ 
ness on Monday if there is a, real prospect of a settlement being reached satisfying 
a large majority of members of the House. The Government agreed hot to proceed 
with their shareholders^ plan aud withdrew it because they did not desire to put 
this Bill on the Statute Book against the wishes of any large section of the House. 
The same position seems to have risen with regard to the alternative* I hope that 
on Monday we will have found a solution to proceed in an atmosphare of good¬ 
will all round. (Applause.) 

Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Sir Alexander Dlurray, 
on b^alf of their groups, expressed their approval of the motion. Mr. Iyengar 
emphasized that it was essential that there should be unanimity on such a cons¬ 
tructive proposal as the Beserve Bank. 

The President accordingly adjourned the House till Monday. 

Bill to Deal with Schrriloxis Writings. 

On the 5TH SEPTEMBER Mr. Crerar moved for reference to a Select 
CJommittee the Criminal Ijaw Amendment Bill intended to deal with scurrilous 
writings against religion, the committee which is to report within seven days 
to consist of Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, ISirmal Chandra, Mahomed Shafee^ 
Rangaswami Iyengar, Jinnah, Ismail IGian, Abdul Have, Arthur Moore, Ghuznavi 
Kelkar, Jayakar, Ooatman, and K. C. Roy, Sir Alxlul Qaiyun, Sir Denys Bray, 
liEla Lajpat Eai and the mover. 

Mr. Aney objected to that part of the Bill which related to procedure. He 
feared that the object of the measure would not be achieved by leaving the initiative 
in the hands of the local (-lovemments. He joined with Dr. Gour in expressing the 
apprehension that this was one other addition to the defamation section. 

Mr. Aney’s motion was defeated without division and the motion for select com¬ 
mittee was carried amidst applause. 

Rebibencb for Members of Leoislatttre. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved the appointment of six members for a committee to con¬ 
sider the question of the residence and accximodation for members of the Indian 
Legislature includii^ the use and disposal of the Western Hostel, New Delhi, and 
that the Council of State be asked to nominate members to serve on the committee. 

The motion roused considerable discussion including a lengthy speech by Sir 
Harisingh Gour. On the motion of Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, the matter W'as 
adjourned in spite of Government opposition. 

Bill to Amenp Income-Tax Act. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced a Bill amending the Income-Tax Act of 1922 for re¬ 
moving a slight defect in the draft in connection with the question of assessment 
of tea companies. 

Mr, Rangaswami Iyengar asked whether the Government would keep in view 
their undertaking given at the last budget st ^ion to reimburse the loss incurred by 
the abolition of the export duty on tea by amounts to bo recovered from tea 
companies. 

Sir Basil Blackett assured the House that the object of the Bill was to enable 
the Government to assess tea companies to,a hlgner income-tax due from them and 
their intention to make good tne loss arising out of the abolition of the duty, 
therefore, still remained. > 

Sir Basil next introduced another Bill amending the Income-tax Act for carrying 
out a number of changes to prevent successful legal evasion. 

Bill to Amend Cantonment Acx, 

Mr. Macworth Young introduced a Bill amending the cai^tonmcnts Act of 1924 
in order to remove certain inconsistencies and bring the law ii • line with the existing 
Municipal Act. 

The House then agreed to Sir Basil Blackett's motion referring to a select com¬ 
mittee another Bill amending the Income-tax Act of 1922. 

Supplementary Demands for Grants. 

The Assembly then considered supplementary demands for grants all of which 
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already approved by the Standing Finance Conmittee but the Asaembly 
\vhile agreeing to all the motiona wanted time to discuss the last motion for a grant 
of Es 75,000 lor the Y. M, 0. A. in New Delhi. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Inspection of Emiobants. 

On the 6th SEPTEMBER Mr. A. R. Dalai moved the ratification and accept- 
ance t)f the dnift convention adopted by the International Labour Conference con¬ 
cerning simplification of Inspection of emigrants on board ships and the. protection 
of endgrant women and girls on board ships. The resolution was adopted. 

Indian E^hgeation Act Amendment Bile. 

Mr. Dalai next Introduced the bill amending the Indian Emigration Act, 192^, 
to give efifect, not later than Jan. 1, 1928, to the first seven articles of the conven¬ 
tion tOQcerning simplication of the Inspection of emigrants. 

Cotton Yarn Bill. 

Sir George RAINY” moved the consideration of the bill on cotton yarn as re- 
poi’ted by the select committee. 

The select committee had come to the conclusion that a specific duty of one 
anna and a half per pound on imported yarn would not prejudicially affect the in¬ 
terests of the haudloom industry, but there were a series of minutes of dissent 
appimd<xl to the bill by several members of the committee. 

Sir George Rainy, m moving the consideration of the bill, emphasized that the 
Japapeso competition, which was helped by night work by women in factories, 
would be considerably reduced at the lieginning of 1930. lie also emphasized 
that the effect on the handloom industry would not be very serious. He explained 
with regard to the lower counts up to 30 that there was severe internal competition 
as against foreign imports. Therefore, the import duty would not have any effect 
in regard to these counts. As regards counts l>etween 40 and 60 the increase in 
price would not be more than six percent. The difficulty lay only regarding the 
medium counts between 31 and 40 counts. In reprd to these counts there was a 
possibility of ah increase in imports not only from Japan but also from China. 
Of course, there was competition from China in regard to lower counts also, but on 
accoutit of tlie internal cPmpetition it might stand the strain. But in regard to the 
medium counts the problem might become serious. The question was whether the 
interests of the banaloom industry or the interests of the cotton mills in India 
should be considered paramount. He urged that the interests of cotton mills must 
prevail in regard to this question, especially in view of the probability of the seri¬ 
ous competition wdtb china in regard to m^iuni counts. He begged the House to 
consider the bill with a deep sense of responsibility. 

Mr. NEOGY moved the circulation of the bill as reported by the select commit¬ 
tee for opinion. 

. Sir George Rainy objected on the ground that there had not been any substan¬ 
tial modification. 

Mr. Ncogy quoted a standing orde.* that recirculation could be ordered at this 
stage. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar supported bi'u in this condition. 

Tiie President-, after hearing Sii* Basil Blackett, gave the benefit of the doubt 
to Mr. Neogy. wmo then moved the circulation of the bill for electing opinion there¬ 
on. He askOT the House to onsider the various matteis arising out of the bill. 
Be made it clear at the outset ^Imt ho was not oppost^d to the measure outright, 
but bis apprehensions were many. The number of workers in the mills of Bombay 
whom tins bill would suppoi. wms one and a half lakhs, wffiile the number of haiidt- 
loom W’eavers in British Judia was 60 lakhs. The select committee had not taken 
into consideration the fact that there might be a sympathetic effect on the i>ri(5es 
of lower and upper counM if there was an increase in the price of medium counts. 
Mr. Noyce himself was .old by a witness before the board that the handloom in- 
dustiy would be dead if there was a protective duty on yarn. The Government 
themselves had admitted that they were not sure what effect would follow after the 
imposition of a specific duty. The Tariff Board had never recommended a protec¬ 
tive tariff in respect of any “specific counts. Why then did the Government choose 
those between 30 ard 40? It was well-known that imports of these counts from 
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Japftn were more than from Lanfcashire. Could that be the reason ? He did not 
want to underrate the national importance of the mill industry, but what had the 
mill industry done to ite siater-industries, say the coal industry ? Finally, Mr. Keogy 
point^^ out'that there was going to be a tariff eaquirj' committee in Japan very 
shortly and any hasty action on the part of the Assembly now might influence 
that committee to undertake retaliatory measures. The export of Indian pig iron 
to Japan was very large. He, therefore, asked the Assembly to ponder over all the 
points before coming to a decision. He therefore, pleaded for the circulation of the 
bill. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA opposed the Government motion and supported Mr* 
Neogy’s amendment. He oppos^ the Government proposal because it offered really 
no prote(‘«tion. 'Hie mill industry i f Bombay wanted a full and square meal/ where¬ 
as tne Government only offered a crumb. He paid a great tribute to the indus¬ 
trialists of Bombay, whose capital had built up an industry of which the Oovern- 
ment could well be proud But it was going to the wall because of the Govern¬ 
ment attitude. If even today there was real protection, both the handloom indus¬ 
try and the mill industry could clothe the whole of India. He asked tlie House to 
remember the giant strides made by the Japanese Government, but here in India, 
conditions were quite different. Let no member attack the mill-owners as such. 
Let them consider the position of the industry. Of course, the Bombay millowmers, 
being beggers, could not be choosers. That was why they w'ere prepared to accept 
this BinaU dole. Why should not they stand up like men and aslc for what they 
deserved ? In fact, the mill-owners of Bombay had recently come to the considered 
judgment that protection of yarn alone woula render no assistance. That being so, 
he was surprised at their present attitude. The handloom weavers’ condition must 
be understood fully. They were men without any resourc^js and their industry had 
been killed by that fateful Ratio Bill. (Laughter.) ‘You should weep instead of 
laughing. You do not know that by that one vote you have put the greatest handicap 
on nandloom weavers’. Ooncludiug Mr. Jamnadas criticised the bill as a lialf-heartecl, 
meagre and niggardly attempt to nelp the industry and demanded a genuine measure 
of protection. 

On the 7th SEPTEiVIBER, resuming the discussion. Dewan CHAMANAI^ opposed 
the Bill, because he confessed he had absolutely no affection for the cotton textile 
industry. The Tariff Board’s report contain^ a paragraph depicting the industrial 
worker’s life and after that which man could have any sympathy for the Jk'mbay 
millowners ? He twitted Mr. Rahmatulloh and Mr. Chetty for their attitude to¬ 
wards this Bill and pointed out that during the boom period the millowners dis¬ 
tributed 178 per cent, dividend. Why did they not conserve a portion of it as 
was done by one or two other industries in India at that time f What guarantee 
was there now tliat as a result of this Bill the Bombay millowners w^.ouldf not put 
their price of coarse yarn which was consumed to the extent of ^T60,000,000. 
Proceeding, Diwan Chamanlai said: Tf you want protection for your industry 
your primary duty is to protect the interests of the workers and see that the 
consumer in this country is not penalized’. Concluding he said: ‘This industry 
has been run on an unscientific basis of finance and it was not national industry, 
because it was run only for the few.’ 

Sir Victor BASSON did not agree with Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Neogy in 
delaying the measure. On the contrary, the necessity of affording the mill industry 
some kind of help, however inade<^iiate, was extremely urgent and the urgency lay 
in the present situation in Chma. He foresaw that in the immediate future the 
Indian industry would suffer from dumping. The question of the cost of production 
would be secondary. They might find not only medium counts of yarn from Japan 
and China attempting to oust 3 per cent of Indian production, but what was more 
serious the lower counts driving out 25 per cent, of Indian production which was 
now consumed by the handloom industry. It was here that the one and half anna 
offered was of special value amounting to a protective duty of something like 23 
per cent on course yarn. 

Reverting to the allegation against the Indian textile industry, Sir Victor said 
that the millowners had no desire to hurt, much less to kill, the handloom industry. 
If he thought that the proposed increased duty on yarn would prejudice the 
handloon industry, he would not press for this measure. Only the Government would 
benefit by the proposed increase in duty to the extent of Es. 22 lakhs out of 
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ISpaiieBe or Chinese pockets. He further referred to unemployiuent which would 
foliow the displacement of workers/from spinning mills, if the duty on yarn was 
not imposed. As regards the charge against the Indian mill industry for not help- 
the Indian coal industry, he said the question of coal for the mill industry in 
Bombay was not very vital one in view of the fact that out of the 83 mills 72 were 
using electricity and out of the eleven five or six were now turning away from 
coal. 

Beferring to Mr. Keogy’s remark that the Japanese would retaliate by stopping 
the import of Indian pig iron, the speaker said Indian pig iron w'as cheaper than 
American, and Japanese pig iron had not sufficiently developed to enable them to 
be independent of foreign nations. ‘Our Japanese friends can no more afiord to 
penalize our pig iron than they can penalize the jute products^ for the simple re- 
sou that it will hurt them more than it can hurt ub\ 

Referring to Sir George Rainy’s remark that the Indian cotton manufaeturer 
was entitlecT to come to the legislature and argue that if he was subject to the 
restriction from which his foreign rivals were free, he ought to be compensated. 
Sir Victor cited various restrictions. Firstly, the exchange policy of the Finance 
Member w^as responsible for puling Indian products at a disadvantage in other 
countries tlian their rivals. Secondly m Japan he saw mills working two shifts of 
12 hours each with half a day for every week and children of eight, nine and ten, 
working at ring frames without any pay and as a favour to their parents. Then 
there was dumping going on in India. He quoted from a Japanese financial and 
economic monthly that the Japanese Government had laid down that in protecting 
industries half-hearted measures ivould do no good. So as we have not got the 
the benefit in the country of a Government like the Japanese Government and as we 
are poor beggars we have to take Avhatever is offered to us. The position is that the 
mill industry is like a poor wounded man lying on a road and even the smallest help 
is something. I say on the floor of this House that unless there is a change in the 
world conditions this protection which is offered to us is not enough. 

Pandit MALAY!VA made forceful appeal for accepting the Bill. He considered 
both the mill industry and the handloom inaustries and, therefore both deserving of 
necessary help. Every one was agreed that the mill industry had been hit hard by 
foreign competition. It was a matter of deep regret and shame that India should export 
cotton and import it back in the form of yarn. Why could not she manufacture it 
herself ? The Government had failed to help the people and the country in this 
direction. They were left to the mercy of a Government which was irresponsible not 
only to the people of the land but also to God. The people had no power to force the 
Government to accept the Tariff Board’s recommendations which were in the best 
interests of the country In the circumstances the only course left for them was to 
accept the Bill and thereby help the mill industry to whatever small extent they could. 
The proposed measure would at least liave the effect of stopping China and Japan 
from dumping their yarn in India and making the conditions for the mill industry 
worse than they were today. 

Sir George RAINY respected the opinions of those who fcard that the hndloom 
industry would suffer, but their fears were exaggerated. Diwan Chamanlal had asked 
what guaiantee was there that the millowners 'would not raise the price of coarser 
yarn. The Commerce Member replied that the history of the mill industry proved 
that such a development was improbable. As regards the argument of the possibility 
of retaliation from %Tapan Sir George said that this was also imlikely because India had 
not done anything by way of differentiation. Such an argument was possible if the 
Government had given*effect to Mr. Noyce’s proposals on differential duty against 
Japan. The Government were unable to agree either to a bounty or to an arrange¬ 
ment by which the Indian mill industry alone would receive machinery free of duty. 
The Bill give the same kind of ireatment to Lancashire as it gave to Japan. A great 
deal of rea|)On8ibility rested with the House. If the Bill was^delayed events might 
happen proving worse to the cotton mill industry. 

Before the President put the motion of Mr, Neogy to the vote Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar quoted a precedent in wffiich those directly interested in the industry refrained 
from voting. The President said it was a matter for the members concerned to decide 
for theinaelves as to whether to remain neutral or to vote. 

Mr. Neogy’s dilatory motion was rejected .37 votes against 68, a large number of 
members remaining neutral. The Govennnent motion for consideration of the bill 
was then passed, voting for and 36 against. 
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rupees which Government would realise from this new i^ntry 
disposal of the local Governments for the development of the 
bandit Malaviya, Mr. B Das and Mr. Rangaswamt ^ 

Kunzru’s suggt^stion. Sir George llainy said it was difficult for him to I 

nny opinion 01 ) the spur of the moment. , 

The bill was then finally passed as amended and the Assembly, roscv 
Indian Takipf Acx, 

On tfc SEFlfEMBEU Sk deoTge Bainy moved for the wnsitoation of^ to 
Indian. Tariff Act whEcli removed Iho impart duty-OTi certfim- tnasamti y Suu um*Cv 

articles and for reductag duty on artificial Bitt. •,* i „< ti,„ Hill tr. tho 

Mr. Ran^aswami lyi^ngar moved an amerulment for recommittal of the J5iu 10 
select comrcStht'C on Vlie ground that in this Bill India would surrender r^enue 
tor wliich there was no warrant. He complained that the select comrnittee had not 
given sufficient attention to this aspect of the matter. It was the Government or 
India which decided to expand the recommendations of the Tariff Board with a view 
to add to the remission of the import duty on certain machinery Avhen as a matter 
of fact there was no demand for it made by the Industries concemM. He^ assured 
that there was no desire on the part of the House to deprive the textile uidiistry 
of what was due to it by way of protection. From the amendment tabled oy Qir 
George llainy himself it was clear that the schedule of the Bill had been hurriediy 
drafted and therefore required reconsideration by the select commilfee. ^ 

Mr. Iyengar’s motion was lost without division and the Bill was taken into 

consideration. . 1 a * 

Sir George Riuny moved for the continued imposition of 2 and half percent, duty 
on brass rules, leads, wooden and metal quoins, shooting sticks, galleys and metal 
furniture. The motion was carried. 

Duty on ARTjJFictAL Bilk Yarn. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar proposed that the 'duty on nrtificial silk yarn should not bo 
reduced. Ho said the Government proposal put a premium on foreign silk yarn 
and was likely to seriously affect indigenous silk yarn which wp produced ih VW 
large quantities in several parts of the country. He particularly instanced tne 
case of imports from China and Italy and urged that the proposed reduction 
should not be given effect to. , . ^ 

The motion against the reduction of duty was defeated by 52 votes against 
On the motion of Sir George Rainy the House agreed without discussion to 
.minor alterations of the schedule not intended to intenerc with the duty on silk 
thread. Tlie Bill as amended was then passed. 

Bamuoo Paper Industry. 

Bit George Rainy moved that the Bill relating to the development of the bamboo 
paper industry as reported by the select committee be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Kelkar suggested that the Government should refund the custom duty paid 
by the importers when the interpretation of the law relating to this question w'as 

doubtful. , 1 i! -.L- £ 

Mr. Cooke suggested that envelopes should be included under the definition ot 
writing paper. ... ,, . t »1 x 

Bir ueorge Rainy replying to Mr. Kelkar said that he could not bold out any 
hope but if a point of law was raised it was quite a different matter. If Mr. (.\)0ke 
haa brought to Sir George Rainy’s notice his suggestion regarding envelopes emy 
the matter might have been decided. He wmuld, however, consider the question 
later. The Bill was taken up clause by clause and finally passed. 

Indian Securities Act Amendment Bilu 
O n the motion of Sir Basil Blackett the Bill to amend the Indian Securities Act, 
1920,. as reported by the select committee was passed. 

Volunteer Police Force BILL. 

The Volunteer Police Force Bill was then taken up for consideration. 

Mr. Crerar said he took it from the speeches made from the non-official 
that they 8up)x>rted the existing permanent police force in the coiuitry. The Bill 
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been misunderstood in many rez^pecta. It was intended to enable district magis¬ 
trates to create a force within their jurisdiction as an experimental measure to lielp 
the police and if the experiment succeeded then to make further process with the 
scheme. There was, therefore,^ no such thing as strategy or political device* He 
hoped the House would acquit Sir Alexander Muddiman and himself (Mr. Orerar) 
for whatovCT share he had in inheriting the Bill of any Machiavellian intrigue. 
(Applause/ From the opinions received as well as from the speeches made by the 
nonomcial inerubers it was clear that there was no large measure of support /or the 
Bilh He, therefore,, declared that the Oovemment had no intention to proceed 
with the Bill The Bill was thereupon withdrawn. 


. . J^ESEIEXE BANE, BILL WITHDBAWK ■ 

Sir Basil Blackett then announced that the Reserve Bank Bill would not be 
procee<ied with during the present session as there was no agToement on the question 
of directorate. 

After the statement Mr, Srinivasa Tyen§:ar asked if th<5re was any chance of the 
Bill being prococKled with in the Delhi session or of its being not procealed with 
at all. 

Finance Member.—I cannot' really add anything to what I have already said. 

Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar, on behalf of the Congress Parly said it was a matter of groat 
sur])rise and painful amusement that the Government should have come to this 
decision and not explained the reason for this extraordinary procedure. He did 
not know who exactly was responsible for it, but the nonolHcials had been at great 
pains to co-operate* with the Government in order to establish a national State 
jBnnk. It appeared from Sir Basil’s statement that the Bill might not be proceeded 
with at all. Surely, the Government were trifling with the liberty and dignity of the 
House and on behalf of the Congress party he entered an erapnatic protest against 
the conduct of the Government, specially when the nonomcials had exceeded the 
limits of their cooperation. But the Government did not enable them to proceed 
with this Bill and suddenly threw a bolt from the blue. At this fate it is 
impossible to give cooperation in any business that the Government may bring up. 
It may be we have to amend the Standing Orders in order to provide that when 
it should have the right the Assembly is seized of the Bill of continuing the Bill 
notwithstanding any unwillingness on the part of the Government’* 

Thereupon the Congress paiiy left the chamber in protest. The AsBembly was 
adjourned. 

ON THE IBth SEPTEMBER the President jumounced a motion of adjournment 
from Diwiui Chamanlal to discuss a matter of recent and urgent importance, namely 
*the alfbont offered to the Legislative Assembly by the Govemmont withdrawing 
this session the Reserve Bank Bill before the Assembly had had an opportunil^ 
of discussing the remaining clauses of the Bill. The President held the motion in 
order and as no objection was taken, the discussion was held in the afternoon when 
tho censure motion of Diwan Chamanlal was carried, the Government not challeng¬ 
ing a division. 

Skeen Committee Report. 

The discussion on tho Skeen Ckjannittee resolution was then resumed. 

Mr, Harbilas Sarda was the first speaker to support Mr. Iyengar’s amendment. 
Whenever a question of giving Indians their due share in the administration of 
the country arose, the cij of ‘efficiency in danger’ was raisfxl by people of Col. 
Crawford’s way of thinking. They wanted the tirmy to be kept as a close preserve 
for the Britisher. Tlien there was the complaint that suitable material for the Army 
vras not available. Was not India officering its armies in preiBritish days ? The 
fact was that the Govemment was deliberately not giving Indians opportimities 
to take a proper share in the array and therefore the right matenal was not 
forthcoming. He asked the Government not to give undue importance to the recent 
demands of the military classes. The intellee‘tual classic must have a proper share 
in the Army. Present-day warfare was conducted by science and the composition 
of the Army must therefore contain intelligent people. 

Mr. Cocke, of the European group, ad vised the Assembly not to press the 
resolution. His party was in full sympath^’^ with the demand that the Army must 
be Indianieed, but the time was not ripe for this action because they would have 
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to consider tlie detfjdls of the report, which they neither condemned nor approved 
of. His party had .no doubt that in time ethcient Indian officers would be forth- 
coming, but at the same time it must be remembered that in a matter of this kind 
it was better to think more of the future than of the past. It was very easv to be 
wise after the event. The whole subject would be tackled by the Statutoiy Commi¬ 
ssion because ihe Army was an imperial problem. He disagreed with Mr. Roy iu 
thinking that the Bkeen Oommittee^s proposals, if not agreed to, would lead to an 
economic, social and political misfortune. It was very necessary to give the Govern¬ 
ment time to consider the details in all their aspects and como to definite 
conclusions. • 

Munshi Iswar Saran criticised the attitude of the Government of India in regard 
to the Bkeen Cyommifctee as one of delay and postponement, in contrast with their 
hurry and bustle regarding the Ijee commission’s report. He emphasised that both 
had the virtue of bmng imanimous reports biised on compromises, but while the 
former was given effect to with retrospective effect, the Government of India were 
now attempting to postpone the Bkeen Committee’s recommendations. Ho demanded 
from the Government of India a de<daration as to when the report would be given 
effect to, if not the whole report at least a part of it, and if so, which part. 
CJoncluding, he said: ‘It hurts our national self respect not to be able to defend 
our own country and to depend upon foreigners for our defence.’ 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum, a member of the Bkeen Committee, spoke for nearly half 
an hour iu support of the report, but pleaded for delay as advised by the Govern- 
juent. He feared that the apprehension of the martial races in the frontier that 
the report would lie a source of disappointment had nearly come tnie. but still lie. 
hoped that the report would not be acceptable to the Government. Of course, tlm 
subject being a matter of imperial policy, they must proceed cautiously and carefully 
after consulting the opinion in India and in England. When the Council of State 
had decided against a similar resolution, there was no purpose served by pressing 
the motion and he thought it would be better to postpone it till the Delhi session. 
Kofore Indianising the Army they had to Indiamse the thought and outlook of 
the people, who were now composed of several communities tuid spoke several 
languages. The Indian army was the only body now which was free front 
communal influences. If the efficiency of that body w'as to be tampered with, it 
would be ruinous to India. Britishers had been able to introduce something like 
nationalism , unity and uniformity in India. (Cries of ‘Question’.) But that process 
was not yet complete. Therefore, instead of asking for too much, namely, of India- 
nisation of the Army, he advised the Assembly and the country to procem with^ the 
recommendations of the Tetritoriai and Auxiliary For(«is Committee in each province 
and help young men to leaiii the art of soldiering. That would be more practic<nl 
than pressing the present motion to a division. 

Mr. R N. Sinna accused the Government of deliberately following a policy of 
exclusion of Indians from the higher ranks of the Army. When the War brbkc 
out and the Govemment was in difficulty they created ton vacancies for Indians 
in the higher ranks of the Army, A number of yeai's had elapsed sin^ the 
Wiir ended and not one more addition had been made to that number. A military 
college was also opened in those days which was abandoned at the close of the 
wai% The committee had rightly observed that Indians were hbt enthusiastic about 
an Army career because only ten vacancies were offered to them. The opinion 
among nonofficial members was that the pace of Indianisation recommended 
by the cemraittee was too slow. He hoped that when the whole scheme was 
being put into operation, circumstances would move the Government to accelerate 
the pace. The foreword to the committee’s recommendations had damned the report 
in advance. The real difficulty was that the Government w^ere unable to make up 
their mind to allow Indians an increasing share in the army. ‘Let me tell the 
British nation that racial prejudices and imperial ambitions cannot go hand in 
hand.* (Applause.) If the committee’s recommendations were not accepted, the 
verdict of history' would be ^that the great British nation in moments of str^s and 
difficulty promised India self-government and wlien the difficulty was over did not 
carry out their promise. He appealed to Britishers willingly and voluntarily to remove 
the shackles and disabilities imposed upon Indians. 

Mr. Jinnah was cheered by all sections of the House as he rose. He congratu¬ 
lated the Commander-in-Chief for his assuntnee that the Govemment of India were 
determined to face the issues opened by the report and would not postpone ihem 
for the Statutory Commission to take up. (The Coraraander-in-Chief nodded assent.) 
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ifo the Commander-in-Chief bad asked the House to express its opmion, he had 
also advised the withdrawal of the resolution. But how could the House express its 
wish without recording its vote ? The Goveniment^s attitude was one of noii“po«^^3uni- 
us. He, as one of the signatories of the report, must say that as no groan cl naa 
been put forward by the Government for challenging the committees conclusions, 
he must advise the House to accept the report. (iVpplause). Col. Crawford s 
had ama^^ed the speaker. He wondered whether the ('olonel represented the better 
mind of Europeans in this country. Mr. Cocke came to the rescue of the colonel, 
but his speech lacked in spirit. It declared that Europeans must cease to tnmK: 
until the Government came to a conclusion. This was in sharp contrast to the 
Europeans^ vigorous pleading when matters conceniing their own interests 
were involved. It wms said ‘Don’t wreck the army’. The policy of 
King^s coramissious to Indians was laid down in 1918. The plea that out ot oou 
million people ten suitable cadets were not forthcoming was an insult to the 
ligence of the House. (Applause.) The House pressed and the Government yieldea 
mid the Skeem Committee was appointed to consider the acceleration of the pace ot 
IndiiUiizAtion of the officer ranks of the army in India. Ihe main committee ana 
the sub-committee collected very considerable material which the Goyernment had 
most unjustifiably withheld from the House and the public. How could the bkeen 
Report be dealt w ith justly by the public and the House without the possession ot 
that evidence? The Commander-in-Chief had the other day declared that with the 
establishment of Mr. S. R. Dass public school in India the first of the very 
difficulties in this connection would be overcome. The speaker ask^l whether the 
country was to wait till Mr. Das’s public school scheme materialized. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Jinnah said ho wished Mr. Das every success, but he asked the Cpmmanaer- 
in-Ohief to read the voluminous evidence of educational authorities on this subject. 
After further speeches the amendment of Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar was accepted, the 
Goveniment not challenging a division. 

Adjournment motion. 

On the 14th SEITEMBER the President announced the receipt of notice 
of an adiournment motion from Mr. Acharya to discuss the situation 

arising in the B. N. Railway workshops as evidenced by the fact that the railway 
authorities had thought it necessary to order a lock-out and call in military 
police. The President remarked that he bad ruled out of order a similar mohon 
the other day as he had hoped that the situation would improve but union unateiy 
the recent action of the railway authorities had made the situation worse and he was 
inclined to admit the motion. ' . ... 

Sir George Rainy declared that he had no objection to the motion which waJ 
accordingly fixed for discussion at 4. p. m. 


the appoint- 
accomodation for 


Accomodation for Legislators. 

The resolution of Sir B. Mitra moved on Sep. 5, recommending 
ment of a committee of both Houses to consider the question of acc 
members and the disposal of the Western Hostel, New Delhi, was then taken up. 

Sir Hari Sing Goqjr moved an amendment that the committee should also deal 
witli the allotment of quarters to members. . 

Sir B. N. Mitra did not see any objection to the allotment ot quarters on be¬ 
half of members by the committee and left the amendment to be dmdeil by the 
free vote of the House. The motion w'as put to the vote and earned by 52 votes 
to 22, Government members voting both for and against the amendment. Ihe 
resolution, as amended, was also carried. 

Income Tax Amendment Bill. 

On the motion of Sir Basil Blackett the Bill amending sections 23 and 28, etc., 
of the Income Tax Act was circulated for eliciting opinion. 

Sir Basil, replying to Mr. Duraiswami Iyengar, stated that the object of the 
Bill was to prevent the evasion of the tax by hook oi crook by persons who should 
in equity pay income-tax. 

Forest Consolidation Bilk 

Dr. Gour moved that the Forest Consolidation Bill, as reported by the select 
committee, be taken into consideration. Mr. Aney raised an objection to certain 
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of the Bill and moved an amendment to give effect to his minute of dissent. 
The Bill was, however, passed without change. 

Teanspjgr OF Pkoperty Act SDPPtEMiiNTARY Bill. 

Mr. Wright next introduced a Bill eiipplementiug the Transfer of Propei'ty Act, 
1882, and another Bill supplementing the above Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett’s Bill, amending section 50 of the Income Tax Act, wiis next 
paasdd. 

Pbovision FOR Light Houqep. 

Borne discussion ensued on the Bill for consolidation and amendingthe la^v 
relating to the provision, maintenance and control of light houses as passed by the 
Councu of State. The Bill was passed. 

A»rE?rpistENT OP Indian Succession Act. 

On the motion of Mr. Crerar the Bill amending the Indian Succession Act. 1925, 
and the Married Women’s Property Act, 1874 as passed by the Council of State 
was passed. 

pREHIDENOY TOWNS INSOLVENCY ACT AM13NDMENT BiLL, 

The Bill amending the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act, 1909, w^is passed with¬ 
out discussion in the form it came from the Council of State. 

Cantonments Act Amendment Bill. 

The House then passed the Bill amending the Cantonments Act, 1924, which re¬ 
moved certain defects brought to light since the passing of the Act. 

Indian IImigbatjon Act Amending Bill, 

On the motion of Mr. A. R. Dalai the House took into conssideration the Bill 
amending the Indian Emigration Act for giving effect to an internationnal labour 
convention. 

Mr. Joshi moved the amendment that a ship carrying ten emigrants be dmned 
as an emigrant ship. This power should not be left to the Government of India 
whose policy was ever changing. Tlie amendnient was lost. ^ ^ 

Another amendment by Mr. Joslii providing that the provisions of the Act be 
extended to Malay and Ceylon ports was lost. The Bill w’as then passed. 

Censorship or Cinematograph Films. 

Mr. Crerar moved. . i. u i i 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he be pleased 
to appoint a Committee to examine and report on the system of censorship of nlms 
in India and to consider whether it is desirable that any steps should be taken 
to encourage the exhibition of dims produced within the British Empire generally 
and the production and exhibition of Indian films in particular.’ 

I^Lr. Crerar said he would have risen with diffidence if he had not bad a very 
strong imd convicting case. The matter had been brought very strongly to the 
notice of the Government. The leader of the Congress party in the other House 
had moved a resolution on the subject. For good or for evil the cinema was noiv 
operating on the society and a very large section of the public were influepced by 
it. Its powers surpassed those of the press, the platform or even the piilpifci Re- 
gaiding the dissemination of ideas it was not only a great force but a great power 
and its operation must bo regulated. Censorship in any form was an extremely 
difficult and delicate task, paTticularly in respect of the cinema. 

He described the existing machinery of the provincial boards of censor^ but 
while the existing machinery was not inadequate the time had arriv'ed te find out 
the most convenient method oi applying the machinery. It was very difficult to 
establish universally applicable standards. The European community and also 
Indian opinion felt that certain American films represented w^estern life in an un¬ 
desirable light. Tlien tliere was the provincial point of view. A film regarding 
the Buddha which was exhibited in Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere without caus¬ 
ing any resentment w'as resented strongly in Burma. Then, again, the reasonable 
standard observed in a city like Bombay might not be acceptable to les.s sophisti¬ 
cated people in United Provinces. ^ ». ♦ i 

In this connection he made a practical suggestion that all the objections taken 
by private persons be communicated to the board of censors specifying the parti- 
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__ rjase of the film objected to. It was suggest^ m some 

should be strict officially. If there was to any change he would hniig it 
the House for nwessary _ legislation. He made it clear <hat he did n®* 
the criticisms of the working of the boards of censors who he thought, haU on tn 
whole done their work extremely well and set up sound and practical stanaaro. 

The time had however come to overhaul the machinerj’. * f.„„, 

The second part of his resolution related to the industry os distmct 
question of censomship. The Imperial Conference had passed a 
^rformance for Empire films. Whether they. he La^i^.5 

preference, it was premature to say, but this question could very well be exaimn^ 
In particular, the’ quesUon of the Indian film industry' was one which must enga^ 
the serious attention of the House. Hie film Industry m ln*a ^s in the imti^ 
stage. He would welcome a large extension ‘he Kiaiiutacture of h ms m luw 
as he considertKl that Indian films, if properly selected and tr^t^, would Pe mo 
instructive and intercBting than some foreign films whose efiect wm of Uouduui 
ehaincter and which tW were unanimous 

enquiry committee could advise means to Tint this nascent industry o a _ 
footing and thereby be of great service not only from an industrial point of viw 

but also from the point of view of instruction 'll" m ^n„.,r.hiriar S- 

mittce would consist of five members with Dewan Bahadur T. Ktmgachari^ ex 
deputy President of the House, as chairman (applause) and one 
and one Indian Bon-official and two oflicials. 'Ihere would “ 

the Committee. Official members avere need^ to help the 

ly complex task of going through the voluminous correspondence mid extrical ug me 
&ues. The spetiker haef b<xju closely connected with this f lo^! 

imst nine years and had seen the question first from the point of 
tiovernment and now from the pomt of view of ^*1® 
was convinced that they had now reached a stage where the 

examining the question s^uld be examuted by the Ittgislatnre and the ex^^^^ 

and repealed by some other “‘W'liiooiY ^d that some i^vance mus^t ^ 

the present position by appointing a comimttee to consider the whole promem. 

(Applause/. , . 

Mr. Duraiswami Iyengar’s Ambnpment. 

Mr, burariswami Iyengar moved an amendment that 
examine and report on the system of censorship of films in ( ) - Inmglative 

report on the kind of films now exhibited in various dcuSralisinff 

p.r.i.11.,... ?an.Si 

If any Mm was not calculated to exagprate the f Lfs" Mayo’s 

of another he did not see any reason for its exclusion, Ms to 

book, Mother India, and said that the authoress was the 

iuiure the feelings of India. No action was taken by the Government to stop me 

circulation of that book in the Empire. He formw a film ^®*{’S Swys 

book and hoped the Government would take action tn stop that. . nmttJr 

appointed committees beforehand and got the ® astoi 

Ino proposed committee did not seem to have majority of ; ..^.vAmted 

whether one more Indian could be added. The C(mmutt^ must 
immediately and must carefully consider what kind of films should be exhibited. 


Labour Tbouble ’at Kharagpur. 

Air B Das had lust begun when tho clock stinick 4 and 
mov«l the adjournment motion over the situation at Kharapur. H® 
the history of the trouble there, ever since the proppals for retrenchment 
were mooted and said retrenchment was only a plea for sending op 

r* hirge number of workers and give work to private contractors and foreign manu- 
fectnrers One officer in an interview had denied that there was any inteidion mi 
the nart of the railway authorities to victimize them. The labour union througp 

out e^oi^ ratrf with the of the abourers volun- 

f^ril^rScT There was a large amount of rep-ur work to be done and the 

dirertor of wagon exchange himself had complained that this was not done. Why 

then should the authorities have, in the name of retrenchment, sent out so many 
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fHE KHAR^aPUR BTBIKE 
men without proper notice. He did not want to blame the Railway Board or any 

President-^Then you shouki not hare brought this censure motion on the 
Government of India. If you want you can wiihdraw it. 

Mr. Achurya —I say these men should not have been sent out and I say tnat 
the situalion there is very serious. 

Mr. J08HI said that there was a feeling amon? the workmen that the proposal 
for retrenchment were a direct act of victimization in consequence of the last stiiKO 
and that they were intended to do away with such a number of men as^woulcl 
reduce labour troubles. If the Government had accepted the policy of protecting 
Indian Industries then the Government should have got work done in their own 
workshops, instead of handing a good portion to private contrackirs and foreign 
manuftieturers which certainly could not in any case be cheaper. Jlhe proposals lor 
retrenchment could not therefore, bo justified on the ground of economy. rhe 
Government as the trustee of the working classes had a duty towards the men at 
.Khai'agpur. The Industries and labour department knew that some brmiches under 
it were over-staffed but did they serul away the surplus men en bloe f But they were 
privileged classes and not working classes. No wonder that when one-fourth of the 
men were sent out the remflunder of them stood by them. ^ The spirit showkl be 
appreciated by Goveniment. If there was a lock-out an<l a strike the responsibility 
for these lay on the railway authoritiefl. 

Mr. GOSWAMC declared that Sir T. B. Wynne had orderd this reduction m a 
measures of victimization. He remarked that alter Diwan. Ohamanlal & experience 
yesterday he was nervous about the relevency of his remarks. ^ ^ ^ 

The Presidmf. —Do^s the hon. member realize he is making an insinuation ( 

M-. May I ask whether the hon. member is not within ms right 

to fefer to it ? . , ^ 

Pie President —he is not. (Applause) , . « 

Mr. Ofmmnlat—Miiy I know under what rules and regulations ? 

The President—OtdiiTf order. 

Mr. feel so unnerved by your mliugs of yesteroay that it is ex¬ 

tremely difficult to keep within the limits prescribed. 

The President.—The hon. member is entitled to put in a substantive motion of 
vote of censure on the Chair, but is not entitled to question a ruling of the Chair 

Cilolwami ended by calling attention to the Kliaragpui* affair. ^ 

Mr. Jogiah endorsed generally Mr. Joslxi’s observations. He was not suipnscd 
that the workers had i*esorted to passive resistance and he advocated the appoint¬ 
ment of a conciliiatioii board. . „ . t , x i x. i 

Laia Ijajpat Ilai mentioned that in England Tinemployment docs were granted 
Reduction was not true economy and Government should relieve suftbring. 

Sir George R.ilNY said the reduction in the staff of the railway workshops had 
been necessitated by four factors—need for economy in railway expenses, introduc¬ 
tion of modern machinery reducing the need for manual labour, improvement 
in repair methods and the war arrears of work having dis'^peared. Ihe 
Railway Board examined the proposals, of the agent of the B. N. Railway very 
carefully and when tliey applied the test of other railway workshops they fonml 
that the reduction was justified even on a larger scale than that propos;'^ by 
agent. For instance in the N. W. Railway l,Bo locomotives refiilired 6,336 men, 
while in the B. N. Railway 739 locomotives had 5,756 men. Similarly, reduction 
wafi justifi^ in other departmciits. Working on the N. W, Railway standard they 
should have in the B. N. Railway Workshops only 7,000 men while even after the 
reduction they would have 9,000 men. Or the men reduced 800 had been absorbed 
by ordinary vacancies and casualties, while of the 1,300 there were 300 superannu¬ 
ated men. Thus only 1,000 meu were eficcted. As for the supervising staff the 
Raven Committee had recommended an increase rather than reduction. Mr. J^hi 
had asked whether the officials would retire without proportionate pension. The 
speaker's view eight years ago was in favour of a provident fund, so that they 
could turn him out any time they liked (laughter), and a provident scheme applied 
to about 6C3 of those reduced. Thus these men were not being thrown upon the 
Avorld without any means, but would have fairly substantial amounts to their c^it. 
Tinder the circumstances the Government of India could not inake the B. N. I^ji" 
way refrain from discharging the men, but he promised to give consideration to Mr, 
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^supgostion that in future rfhen reduction ^ras Tf 

^ gradual absorption in vacancies rather than by 
this woiild also ensure that larger work was done ^ 

otherwise bn necessary. As regards pnvate contract work, he would leave Mr. Jostii 
to find the matter out with the Bengal Chamber ot Commerce. 

Continuing, Sir George, said Siat as regards the corrwpondenM guoted by the 
mover and supposed to have passed lietween the agent of the B. N. 
manao-ing director in Ixmdon he could not take notice of a document 
them in that way. He did not, however, suggest tliat Mr. Acharya had done any 
wrong in quoting it. He emphatically denied on behalf of the Government and the 

®^J^VDasTeadecl‘1o™‘c£^^^^^ for men in distress and asked Sir George 

^’‘^w‘i?na“mSrfeSU &'1&fietter of Sir T. B. Wvnne ,uot^ t^the 

the Railway could get rid of the workmen. Was not this tm intention to victimize 

^^^I^ncUr^Malaviya suggesfceil a comvnittee of enquiry from the Assembly or an 

outside agency to remove the sense of iniustice. 07 tIip 

The adjournment motion was put and earned by 44 votes against 3^ Ine HouBe 

then adjourned. 

SocimiEs^ REGTSTaATioN Act Amendment Bixl. 


On the 15th 8 EPTEMBER the business commenced with the acceptance by^ the 
Assembly of the motion of Mr. Kelker that the Bill arnending the 
tion Act with a view to include political bodies within the scope of the Act, as 
amended by the Council of State, Be passed. 


Bill To Regulate Marrtageb of Hindu Children. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas SARDA then moved the consideration of his Bill to regulate 
marriages of children amongst the Hindus by prohibiting marriages of girls below 
the. a^e of 12 and of boys below the age of 15. • j i.ni 4 .u^^ 

Mr. Sarda said that Manu had laid down that a girl couW not be niarri<^ 
vears after the ago of puberty; sO according to this Hindu scripture marriage 
should not take place somewhere before the age of 16. His Bill 

to anv rclicious doctrine. He quotM from various census report,a to show that 
tho' number of widows and child mortality had gradually increased. 
urimarilv to child marriage. If India was to make any advance and come line 
with otlier civilized countries of the world, it was necessary that the social evil of 
child marriage be immediately stopped. li this were not eradicated Indians ^mild 
not have su^cient strength to fight for Swarai. As regards the question 
up a machinery for enforcing this law, he sain the district magistrate was the right 
person to do this. He referred to similar measures having 
laroda, Mysore and Bharatpur states. Even China had 

marriaire of girls under the age of 16. At question tunc in the Assembly, in 1921, 
the Government had said that tlie initiative for legislation in this direction must 
come from the non-ofiicial side of the House. Since ^ 

the full support of the Government. (Applause from all sides of the IJouse.} 

Kumar Ganganand 8 INHA, in moving that the Bill bo referred to a selecteomrab 

thn -Rill fnr hrinmner forward the measure at the 


iiumar uangauami ...... 

ttce conirratulaW the author of the Bill for bringing forwa... — 
right and at the right place, lie dcelar^i that child marnage had been .ihtro- 

rvr»KT rcw'fvnt.lv unfi it. nftd 110 rcJl£nC 


dfeeViX mdu s^iefv ^ no rcligiouslauction behind it 

He quoted statistics to sW that, in spite of various reforms ea^y marriage was 
on the increase. He did not object to the minimum ng<ylimit of girls at 11 but 
was opposed to the boys’age-limit. He opined that it must be fixed at 18, because 
it was thea tliat a boy reached the age of discretion. 


Sir Pnrshotarodas THAKIJEDAS said that while the marriiig.iable age had b^n 
going up steadily the present position w^ still very imsatisf^tory and it w^ 
fekh^time to bring in legislation to effectively put a stop to the practice. He 
di^ not wish to trace the history of how they had gone down to offering babies m 
marriage but it was unfortunate that certain sections of mndus mixed this question 
It the utmost humiliation that there were fanatic Hindu 
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fathei’s who sacrificed their girls by marrying them early, knowing liijl well the 
ravages caused in this country by diseases and epidemics. Rome JLumaii states 
had introduced meaBurea of reform in this direction. A person who mixed up 
this question with religion was either fit for being locked up in a lunatic asylum 
or had some vested interest (applause), but while he 'svould advocate the reform 
he also would press chat the step oe taken cautiously biit^rmly, and for that 
reason he was for circulation of the measure so that in the next session, the House 
passed it into law in the form of a satisfactory measure. 

Mr. ORERAR, Home Member, moved that the Bill be circulatwl for eliciting 
opinion thereon. He appreciated the zeal, earnestnesa and sincerity of the mover 
wWh had causiHl a de ep impression on the House. No one disputed the evil and 
its ramifications and it was a great g^^oblem which demanded solution. So far as 
the Bill expressed the principle that one of the various methods of approaching 
this problem was by means of legislation of a civil cliaracter, the mover had 
sympathy 'with it. Real luogress would depend upon the support of enlightened 
public opinion. A great responsibility rtisted upon the Government and the 
Legislature to do all tliey could to promote rapid development of pulfiic opinion on 
these lines. They had, as a matter of fact, undertaken penal legislation on the 
subject of the age of consent. The Government’s responsibility was a very heavy 
one, as the measure would undoubtedly infringe very deeply upon the religious 
ideas and social customs of a considerable section of the population. That being 
so, all legitimate opinion should bo carefully and fairly ascertained. 

Lala LAJPAT RAT doclared that the Goyeniment was responsible for retarding 
their progress in political, economic and social measures by taking cautious steps. 
Hindus had always been changing their social laws and he repudiated any suggestion 
that religion had anything to do with the age of marriage. At any time, and at 
any stage, people >voulu be found to oppose reform. The only test the Governmeiit 
should apply was whether the mwisure was (he right one. As for public opinion, 
did the Government ever care for it ? (Laughter.T Why not leave the matter to 
the Hindu members of the House ? (Applause.) Mr. Crerar’s motion would lead 
to an indefinite postponement. He supported Kumar Ganganand’s proposal for a 
select committee. If I had my way, I would raise the age of girls to 16 at least. 
All evil customs would have been stamped out long iigo if w'e had le^^islative 
power in our hand. A certain amount of coercion must be us^ in this 
matter. ‘Hindus as a whole have Ikmii to realize the evils of child marriage. 
But in condemning this custom I should not be understood to mean 
that we in India have an extra doze of sin. Every country has social evils in one 
form or another.’ 

Mr. JAYAKAR supporteil the proposal for a selciit committee. This was, he 
.said, one of those occasions which applied the test whether the Government, 
'Was national in temperament. The real weakness of the British Goyernmeut 
in India was found on such occasions when they adopted an attitude ol 
ignorance. ‘Judge the question from your notioiiB of right and wTong and 
if you have the support of an enlightened community go i^ead with leform, 
for a certain amount of coercion is inevitable. Because certain Hindus would 
oppose the measure, do not be frightened. And as for caution, is it necessary 
to observe caution to find out whether a boy or girl should at the age of 1<~ be 
in the hockey field or the nursery or on the marrieil bed? The house is on fire. 
Will you observe caution to find whether public opinion wishes to extinguish 
it ? I think tliis cry of caution is misplaced on question of Ithis character. AR^ 
l2 years, an Englishman in the I. M. S. is entitled to a gratuity of Rs. .37,000. 
Was Indian opinion consulted on that point ? (Applause.) 

Mr. Aney objected to that provision of the Bill which made Um marriage 
cei’omonies of children mill and void. He cautioned them against interfering 
sacred customs and ^voured the imposition of punishment for delinquents. He, 
thei'efore. favoured the circulation of the Bill. . i i 

Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar strongly supported the select committee motion luid ur^jeu 
the official l>enches to at least remain neutral if they could not support the motion 
for the Bill being referred to select committee. He claimed he knew the country 
very well and emphasized that public opinion had considerably changed in the 
matter. The time had come for a inan-raadc custom to be altered by tlie ne^s or 
the situation. Even to-day the majority of orthodox, high class people, including 
Brahmins, married their girls after puberty without any fear of ostracism. He 
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a^ced with Lalii Lajpat Bnj that the existing evils of society were due to the 
dii^tnrb«xi state»'df society* When the legislators had made so many changes in the 
Hin<hi law relating to personal rights, why should they hesitate to place on the 
statute book this nuich-neediKi reform whicli would help" to promote the growth of 
the Hindu society and make it more lit for Swarnj ? 

Pm\dit Madan Mohan Midaviya, while wholeheartedly supporting the principle 
of the Bill, Urged the Assembly not to allow zeal to outrun dist^retion. He dis¬ 
agreed with Mr. Iyengar in his views and also claimed to know the country as 
much as Mr, lyenger and iK)int(x:l out tlurt the passing of the Bill would not 
bring about sucih a change in the country as would avoid bucIi early marriages* 
Bnhlcient time must elapse befoie the idea behind the legislation went down to the 
masses, 

Oontmuing, the Pandit said that officials should exercise their own individuai 
responsibility and vote for reference to public opinion. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya, who rose amidst applause, supported the selei^ committee 
motion, because this committee M'ould not sit for five months to come, and mean- 
W'lule he requested the Government to cooperate with nonofiicials in obtaining 
opinion from the various provinces, opinion which might enable the select committee 
in coming to right judgment. He feai'ed that the Bill, as it was, might not elicit 
favourable opinion and for that matter he Avould welcome the amendment. Hindu 
so<5iety would not object to the fixing of marriagt^ble age for boys and girls. 

Mr. Amaniath l>utt opposed the entire Bill failing wnicJi he favoured circulation. 

The House divided and by 66 votc^ against 51 cfccided amidst applaustv-^^^ainst 
circulation of the Bill. The motion for select committee was then carrie<l witlioufe 
a division, Mr, Tomkinson alone shouting ^nob The Assembly then adjourned. 


Insult to Religion Bill 


On the IGth 8ECTEMBEK there was a large number of persons in the visitors’ 
gallariea, including Mr. Justice Ditlip Singh, when the Assemolv met to take into 
consideration the Bill to amend the Penal C^ode and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
to penalize scumlotis writings, ns reporte<i by the select (Jommittee. 

Mr. James CRERAlh in moving the consideration of the motion, said the principle 
of the Bill had Ixien discussixl at length and accepted by the House, The select 
committee had thoroughly examined and redraftwl the Bill in order to meet the 
wishes of those who wished that bom fide criticism of religions bo not penalizixl. 
A new section had been added and he hoped this would satisfy all 

Mr. Rangaswmmi IYENGAR opposed the Bill, as ho held that no case hftd been 
made put for legislation. He was aware that the select committee had removed the 
objectiOTiablo features of the Bill and that the party leaders had supportCKl its 
principle, ‘I feel, Sir, the elementary ri^hfc of freedom of speech and of opinion is being 
challenged. The House may not be in a mood to listen to me, but one day it 
will regret the mistake.' (Applause.) They were noiv adding to the catalogue of 
the repressive measures, in spite of the existence of the swcH'ping provisions of 
sections 153-A and I24-A, He was as keen as any one to puiusn scurrilous 
writings, but the ordinary law Of the land was sufficient. He was aware that some 
doubts had lieen cast by a bana fide judgment given in a case; hut then the remedy 
was to remove the doubts in the law and not create a new' olFence. If the purpose 
was te prevent writings which had a tendency to disturb the txjace and excite 
violence, let them make that clear iiv the section itself. The law of sedition and 
the law of excitement to communal hatred were miough for the purjiose. ITie select 
committee had done their best to provide .safeguards, but the remedv lay really in 
the creation of public opinion to put down such writings. . * ' 

Mr. KELKAR supported the motion, though mind rebelled against the creation 
of a now otfcnce. They must said he, hedge it round wdth necessary safeguards. 
There were three categorica of writers. Fimtly, those willing to wound but afraid 
to strike. They >vere like a furnace which consumed its own smoke and should 
be left alone. Secondly, those willing to wound and not afraid to stnke and they 
must be penalized by law. Thirdly, those willing to strike but unwilling to wound. 
These required protection. Of these the malicious coward w^as his own sentinel, 
w'hile the malicious man of action his own accuser. It was the honest, benevolent, 
but frank critic who required protection. Criticism had been a great engine of 
progress and must be left to do its duty. The educative operation of the law was 
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niore negative than positive. The following chisses of writers must be protected : 

;the slv sceptic; the diligent sociologist who accurately notes down data tor | 

izations and even vulgar details; the cold rationalist ,'vho by the t:rampet blast Of | 
reason makes the walls of authority fall; the absent-minded philosopher (laughter) 
the mischievous but kindly humonrist; and even the s’atimt. < i 

Continuing, Mr. Kelkar said this was not the fimt time that problems of aociaf 
and religious controversy were being tackled. Every age had its own cntics who 
achieved the common purpooe of reform and regeneration. 

Sir Zalfikar AH KHAN confessed that he did not understand the philosophical 
speech of Mr. Kelkar. He was afraid that the membei's sitting in the serw 
atmosphere of this chamber did not resize the tragedies that were being enacted, 
outside. The atmosphere not only in the Ihinjab but in the whole of India was 
surcharged and once passions were Ut loose they were not easy to control, in BUen 



religions. .. .. . 

Bhould such men enjoy the liberty of speech of wntiiigi 

Voicdfi —*~Not such men. . .. 

Natcab ZMkar we shall beheld responsible to the posterity it we 

do not pass this legulation which cits on the side of leniency. I am not spcaKing 
as a Muslim wdien 1 say this, but as an Indian who will condemn 
attack by a j\Iu.slim on another religion. I further wish that the oficnce should not 
bo bailable, for the free movement of this })erson will be;a danger to society. I 
appeal to my colleasjues in the name of iKogress and civilization not to oonsiaer 
this measure in a spirit of levity and controversy, but to treat it as necessarvToi 
the progress of the country and for repressing those writings which are uoiug 
80 much harm to the country. (Applause.) 

Mr. K. C. EOY opriosed the motion of the Home Member (Apphuiae.) He agreed, 
with Sir Xiilfiqar Ali Khan that circumstances had arisen demandn^ some 
Ic^gisJatiou. but the communities primarily and the Government swondanlv weie 
responsible for the situation. The bill added a new offence to the Ue^al Vod^ 
They had already provided against the creation of hatred bctwwn classee, then thw 
had provided to deal with hatred against Government, and they were now asked 
to legislate against hatrid of religion. It was neitlior a Hindu nor Mahomodan 
bill, it was a piece of repressive legislation which would serve no useful purpose 
whatever. The hill w^is inopportune. It was not m consonance with the spint ot 
religious toleration which had been the policy of British statesmen, and it was, a 
stigma on the Indian press. He had heard the other day party loaders rising up 
from their seats ana showering encomium on Government for havang brougnt 
forward this measure. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar hud said the bill was long overime. 
Perhaps, Mr. Iyengar was speaking in the terras of the Unity Conference. But 
theiu w is no .such law demanded for the dost so many years, n hy then was it 
found necessary by that great lawyer and eminent Jurist from Madras. Mi. 
.Jayakar had welcomed the bill as a response to the call of the coiuitry. Mr. Roy 
<;iaimed to be in touch with the political events in India, but be did not nnd tne 
country asking for this legislation. The demand came from a handful of men in the 
Punjab,, perhaps patriotic; but the inner working caujc from those w^ho were 
responsible for communal disturbances in northern India. The pro^r tr^tment 
for them was not this bill, but action under tlio Deportation Act and the Cnimnal 
I^aw Amendment Act already oii the statute book. If these two raeosur^ had been 
resorted to by Government from time to time against the real mischief-makeTS ^in 
the Punjab and the United Provincejs there would have been no ^mmiinal trouble 
and no need for this unjust piece of UgislatioD before tlie Honse. Then again 
Lala Lajpat Rai had welcomed the bill but speaking a few days ago he had refused^ 
to support another bill "which came from the Government side, becauso both eid^ 
of the House were diametrically opposed to each other. How then did he find 
support for this bill, more drastic tiiau that bill I I/Ct him reconcile his views. 
Mr. Boy asserted that tlie bill was inopportune, because it would reduce the chancy 
of that atmosphere for which Ixird Irwin pieced the other day. The Viceroy did 
not want to clcal with only the symiitoms, as this bill attempted, but with the root 
of the disease, 

Gontiiruing Mr. Roy quoted from the speech of Mr. Crmk in the PuDjab 
relating; to-Communal disturbances. Mr. Craik had stated that more t|^i half the 
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of newspapers in the Ptinjab had dummy editors. In one case the editor 

>Nas one who had confessed he had forjE^ed cxirreiicy notes and escaped by givinj^ 

ay his compaiviona. Another t^iitor had in turn been a barber^ a syce and an 
Jhd this bill punish the real offenders? Mr. Boy empliatieally answered 
jn the nep^ativc. A Punjab ofhoial w’ho had a xcreat deal of experience in. rejrard to 
he cainmiuial situation in the Punjab told Mr. Boy this mornine: that the bill as 

oriponally drafted was very little, but now it was nothing. This bill, therefore, 

\vo»ita se^re no useful pnrtxisc. The bill put a premium on bigotry and intolenurce 
ana woum hamper the good work done by reformers. European, Hindu and Muslim. 

jy^. (.;rerar come with a comprehensive meaBure dealing with the real offenders, 
inen ho would support it. 

Mr, BELVl said this bill would not only 


only mu^izle the press of the country, but 
wouia also stop the expression of_hoiU)st opinion by scholars and historians. The 


law as It now stood was quite gufBcient. Had Government stopped inischievous 
wTitjnss and gpcches in the early stages thqy would not have found the present 
atmosphere in tlie country, and need for any legislation would not have been felt, 
trovernment now wantetl to cover their past sins by passing this measure. If the 
om was passed Government would use it as an instrument showing partiality to 
one (wroninnity a^nst the other. He did nol think a measure of this kind would 
"‘i“y .H\ the country. He referred to a pamphlet published bv a Khoja 

own commauity, namely 
Khan. Were such writings to lio considered as olijectionable 
unciOT this ? Referring to the provisions of the bill he said the punishment provided 
tinde, adequate. A severe sentence did not necessarily mean suppres- 
Afl A ^ men like Mr. K. p. Eoy, Mr. Kelkur, Mr. JJ, 0. Chiiuder, 

^ . A. xuuigasa'ann Iyengar (members of the select committee), most of whom were 
prm representatives, were against the bill. If a Muslim journalist were on the 
r.mdn«/i4.T wn' v he Avoiild also have agreed with them. There was stroag opinion 
TihiJ^Mii in certain sw.tion of the pms. He would, therefore, urge circulation 
enactLfflit till 1928**"^ vt'ould lose notliing by deferring the 

and YAKL’B regretted that they had to stop the freedom of pen 

Md speech. If after one century of British rule in India they had to pass such 
“ neither congratulate tlie people uor the Government. He however 
”hnn, the state of affairs in the country permitted and the level of 
cmiisation was raised, this measure would be removed from the statute book. He 
'."lu * emerged from the select committee was free from 

ii ‘ sdy for such a measure having been established he wpuld 

fbe motion of the Home Member, 

opposed the Bill which was the outcome of the Government's 
tavourite ujfe policy of pleasing the Mahomedans who asked for it. He criticised 

nntie«‘',i"f demanding the resig- 

hn ?nri»£f Court who gave expre-ssion to his view of the law as 


opiiosed tp the Bill because even as it stood it 
protection and it would encourage rather than dis- 
oourajm tanaUi’ism. He was also surpiscd to see that the demand for the legislation 
came from Mahomedans only. He told his co-religionists that their prophet was a 

artKln^^if'T’ ^i«n. “Ud did not rcqiiireVotection 

? I^'s'nfure. It was wrong on the part of Mahomedansto ask for 
Justice Dnleep Singh or for non-Mahomedans to have made him a 
^lo. Ho (the Bpei^er) could not congratulate hinwelf on haying to cooperate with 

‘ » representative of his constituency he had a mmidate 

to obey. He would not oppose the motion. (OnV -5 : Oh) He did not want the Bm 
to be delayed because delay would add to the mischief caused by the Bill. 

Baja (^laznafar Ali KHAN said it was wrong to say that since the Banaila 
Rami Mmrni w^ overruled. by the Rwala hrfniah case ^ 

necessity of this Bill. In section 153, Gr. P. C. the nmseci liJm hZ In 

prove to the wrhiW had really created enmity betw^een communitiM 
rhi8 was very difficult to prove, although the religious feclinita nf 

commumty might have been severely hurt, ife was in favour of fr^oS t£ 
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but if that freedom waB abused it was his duty to cooperate w’ith Ooyci’u- 
nient to restrict the press from taking undue advantage of its freedom. Every 
crimimd law could be, misapplied by Government if they so Avished. It did not, 
therefore, follow that all laws must be removed from the statute. 

The motion of Mr, Belvi for circulation of the Biil was lost and the motion for 
consideration was adopted. 

AMg^SOMJ'INTB TO CLAUBriS. 

A large number of amendments were moved by i»on-ofticials none of which was 
c^arried. Mr. Prakasain moved an amendment explaining the operative clause that it 
should ^ not amount to an oftenco witliin the meaning of the section for criticism if 
the criticism ofiored by any body on any religion or renigious beliefs of a particular 
class was ^mia fide With a view to removing talse notion based on superstitious or 
pernicious customs Avhich W’cre foreign to true religion or ivith a view to preverUing 
forcible conversions or reconversions from one religion or faith or Ixilief to anotlier. 

Mr. Crerar did not reply to this, but when the motion uas put the result ivas 
challenged and the motion wiis defeated by 57 votes to 40. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya next raised the <juestion of proscribing all books, pamphlets 
or other publications calculated to insult religious feeluigs of any class of 
his Majesty’s subjects, if published outside India, aiid seizing and destroying them 
by order of the magistrate within whose jurisdiction the publication took place if 
published within India. 

Mr. Ban^sivami Iyengar ohjectetd to this amendment as being beyoned the 
scope of the Bill itself, as it added a new offence Avhich was not contemplated in 
the Bill. 

The President, however, gave M. Acharaya chance who said that this amendment 
WAS necessary to prevent such scurrilous writings as Miss Mayo's book from entering 
India. 

Mr. Crerar explained that this offence was already in the Bill. 

Tlie remaining amendments numbered over ten, and as some of the members were 
anxious to move their amendments, the House was adjourned. 

On the 19th SEPTEMBER Pmiclit Thakurdas Bhargava resuming the debate 
in a speix?Ii lasting about half an hour urged that the power of prosecution 
should not be dven to Oovernment because their i>a8t conduct had not 
^n impartial. This power wov.id further strengthen the hands of the Government 
into showing preference to the Muslim community. He instanced the Ramjila l^asul 
case and the agitixtion after the judgment of Mr, Justice Dalip Singh. 

In spite of rept^ted reminders ii’ora the Chair to confine himself to the substance 
of the amendment, Pandit Thakurdas managed to refer to other cases as well. He 
asserted that Government did not raise their little finger when Christians and 
Mahomedans had been vilifying the Hindu religion but when the Mahoinedan 
religion had been insulted there ivas at once this Bill. 

After Mr. Thakurdas had spoken, Sir Abdul Qayum rose. He first of all re¬ 
ferred to the Rangila JRaaid case, whereupon the President ruled out all references 
to this case. Sir Abdul Qayum, proceeding, opposed the amendment 

Mr. Crerar pointed out that (he power to prosecute was fully considered by the 
select committee which left it in the Government for obvious reasons. It meant no 
encroachment on the liberty of a subject as argued by Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava. 

The amendment was negatived by 70 votes to 18. 

Mk. Abjdul Haye’s Amendment. 

Next came the most important amendment, moved by Mr, Abdul Haye. to make 
the offence non-bailable. He said there was ample provision in the existing law 
under section 497 to release a man on bail. The provisions of that section had 
been enlarged and widely used in criminal courts, but this offence would be tried 
by a chief presidency magistrate or a sessions judge. All offences tried by sessions 
judgea w'cre non-bailable. He would be offending the Criminal Procedure Code to 
make this offence against religion bailable. The House should not be under the 
impression that a local Government would be unAvaiTanted. 

Mr. Jayakar opposed the amendment because it w’ould make the Bill more 
drastic than was recpiired by the needs of the situation. In a majority of cases 
an offender would be some person connected with a newspaper or press or some 
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“^organization; and even if absconded he would not obliterate his organization. 
Secondly, a fanatic likely to be a courageous man and therefore not likely^ to 

tamper with evidence. The offender had to prove that lie hiid no deliberate or 
malicious intention to insult religion in order to help his vakil. It was not 
necessary* that the ft<;cused must be outside the prison house. 

Tho amendment to make the o/Tence nou-bailable was carried by 34 votes 
against 80. 

Mr. Keogy moved that the Act should remain in force till the 31 st of December. 
1930. He referred to the official move to connect the Keiorms with communal 
troubles us an argument against further reforms. He alluded to the spe^hes of 
unofficials from other provinces to show the justifiable fear that the Bill might 1x5 
used in order to support one community as against another. He quote<i from a 
recent judgment of the district magistrate of Barisal extracts to show that the Muaalman 
community there Ixiing large should be suppirted on the ground that it being les;-; 
educated, if once got out of control, woiild create trouble. 'Fhe treatment meted 
out to the editor of Formrd^ Mr. Chakravarti, for merely repodiicing wlmt was 
contained in pamphlet was surely open to exception. The question was whether 
iij Government wliich had behaved in tliis manner should he entrusted with this 
power of prosecution for longer than three years when )>erhaps the situation iniglit 
not be such as to require tho continuance of the law on the statute book. 

^Ii.Oerar said he had nothing whatever to do with the ohMei- of the 

district ms^gistrate of Barisal. The Bill waa intended to put right a ieg:al principle. 
That principle W88 a sound one and had been twice .affirmed by Ithd Assembly. 
Iho Assembly must show the courage of its conviction and reject the airscndment. 

This amendment was lost by 32 votes against 49. 

All the ainendmenta having been disposed of, the Bill; as amended, was then put 
for final passage. 

A motion that the Bill ns amended be passed was approved by 61 votes 
against 26. 

After the Bill against attacks on religion had been passed, the Assembly made 
rapid progress with the Government bills placed before it. 

Aden Civil and Ckiminal Jcsiice Act AMENDMf'.NT Biia . 

On the motion of Sir Denys Bray, the Aden Civil and Crhniual Justice Act (18(H) 
Amendment Bill as passed by the* Council of State was passed |without alteration, 
tiie Foreign secretary pointing out that the Aden solution now arrived at was really 
that which was considered by and which met with the warm commendatton of the 
Inclicape Committee. 


Inland Bondej> Warekodses Act Amknd.mi*lnt Bill. 


Sir Basil Blackett introduced the Bill amending the Inland Bondeil Warehouses 
Act, 1896, intended to regularise certain existing practices. 


Indian Divokce Bill 


On the motion of Mr. Creiar the Indian Divorce Bill wa-s passeti without 


discussion. 


Assaai Labodr and Emioration Bill. 


Bir B. N. Mitra moved for consideration of tho Assam Labour and EmigCiition 
Bill as passed by the Council of State. Mr. Joshi urged that the whole Act should 
bo amended afterwards. The Bill was then passed. 


Seamen’s Articlks of Agreement. 


Sir George Rainy moved that the question of ratification of draft conventions 
concerning seamenarticles of agteement and r^atriation of seamen adopted by 
the general conference of the Inteniationa! I.Abovir Organisation of the Lci^e of 
Nations at its ninth session from the 7th. to 24th June, 19 6, should be considered 
at a later date when the amondments necessary to bring the existing law into 
conformity with these draft conventions had been farther examined in consultation 
with the parties interested. 

Bir George ex|^aihed that 18 months would ela)>so on Dec. 24 next smd to comply 
with the provisions of th® fren^dt was necessary to bring the matter -before the 
Assembly by that date. -Logbliitioa by ForUaroeat wa3 necessary 





ratify, for the British Jlevchant Shipping Act T^as closely connected with that of 
America and at the present moment it was not possible for the Government to take 


Mr. doshi moved an amendment for niiiftction at this meeting because the Govern¬ 
ment attitude towards improving the hanl lot of Indian seamen was most indifferent, 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chautlhnry supported the amendnient. 

The amendment was defeated and the resolution carried. 

Repatriation of Masters and Beamen. 

On the motion of Bir George Rainy the Assembly agretni to a simiiai* postpone¬ 
ment of the question of ratificatioii in respect of repatriation of maatexs and 
apprentices and general principles for insp(ictiOn of conditions of work of seiimeii. 

Cenhorsiup of Cinema Fiuis, 

Mr. Creraris motion for a committee on censorship of cinema liims, etc., was under 
discussion whoa at; the instance of Sir Hari Singh Gour it was postponed in view of 
the lateness of hour. The President hinted and Mr. Crorar agreed that by this 
adjournment it was open to Government to appoint the committee. The House then 
adjourned. 

ferABLtSHMENT OF ‘KIIADI' DePOT,^. 

On the 20th SKPTEIllBER the Assembly met for the final sitting with a very thin 
iion-otficial attendance. 

After interpellations, the President askiHl the AssembJy to resume the discussion 
on the resolution of Mr, Ram Narayan Bingh for starting kMl depots in each 
district. But the resolution was withdrawn. 

Pensions to Postal EMPiA)yEEs. * ^ 

^Ir. Neogy, on behalf Mr. Jamnadiis Mehta, who had already left BiinUi, moved 
for the revirion of the rules and regulations relating to the pensions of employees of 
the Telegraph department to make them equitable and just, by providing that an 
employoi rendering 21 years’ net service shall, on being invalided, be in receipt of 
half the average pay that an employee renckring 25 yearsHui service shall receive a 
retiring pension of five-eights of the average pay and in addition a bonus of one 
year’s pay and that an employee rendering aO yep*s’ net service hve-eighfs of 
the avernge pay and in,addition a bonus of 15 months’ pay. 

Mr. Neogy withdrew' the resolution. 

Four otner non-official resolutions hgured on the agen^i. Mr. Xhakurdas 
Bhargava bad,one for the Indianization of tiie Raihvay Board; Mr. Jogiah wanted 
the Telgu-speaking areas to be formed into one province; Mr. B. C. Roy wanted the- 
Cl cation of a Sugar Board ; ami Kumar Gangananda Binha wanted to stop the export¬ 
ation of sacrcKl objects and Indian antiquities, but all these members withdrew their 
motions in view of the thin attendance of non-official membci*s. 

Assembly Members* Status and Privileges. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub moved for a committee to enquire inte the 
privileges and status of members of the Assembly. He cornplaiiuxl that 
Assembly members Lad been removed from the wanaait of precctlence. Members’ 
privileges ^ould be protected in many ways. He quoted the instances of Mr, 8. C 
Mitter naviiig been prevented from taking his oath wnile as detenu, and the search of 
the house of Diwan Chaman Lai at Lahore while the member was in Bimla attend¬ 
ing the Assembly session. 

At the instance of Mr. B. Das, the names of Mr. K. €, Neog>% Mr. N, M. Joshi 
and Col. Crawford wero added to the committee. 

Mr. Crerar, on behalf of the Government, did not oppose the motion definitely, 
but he did not support it Ixicause it was jpromature to make an enquiry into the 
question at a time wlien as a result of the Statutory Commission’s enquiry there 
wuld be many changes. For the same reasons, tiie Government could not agree to 
the inclusion in this committee of members of the Government. 

The motion was carried, tlic Government members remaining neutral. 

The Assembly then adjourned sine die amidst cheers. 
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The Bengal Legislative Council 

^ The August Beasion of the Bengal Council commenced its sesBion on the 23rd 
August in the afternoon. His Evcollency the Governor, addressing the Council 
for the hrst time since taking up office tdluded to two outstanding tome of public 
interest. 

deferring to the prisoners detained under the Bengal Ordinance and Rc^ilation 
III of 1818, the Governor re-affirmed the policy outlined by Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man m the Assembly. ' 

He continued :-—‘^jn3at was a definite statement of policy upon this vexed 
question pronoirnced Just before I took up my office in Bengal, There has been 
no change in this policy; and upon that policy I have considered it my duty to 
proceed. Since that Btatement was made, after a most careful conBideration of 
the whole situation in all its aspects and after consultation with my Government, 
I considered that the conditions prevailing in Bengal justified an acceleration of 
the rate of release; and action vvas taken accordingly. I find that at the end of 
March this year, there were in jail 54 persons ander the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and 16 under Kegulation III. To-day. there are 32 under the 
Bengal (Mminal Law Amendment Act ami 8 under Regulation III. By the end 
of March tins year, 26 had been released from restraint. To-day, the number 
stiitids at 60. Provided no untoward event oecurB mid the conditions at present 
prevailing in Bcaigal continue, and the conduct of these released justify the action 
taken in their cases, a large number of these now detained would be transferred 
or released before the end of the year. I shall cohtinuo to give my owui personal 
attention to each individual CA^e. 


Thk ^\No-coNra)ENCE” Motion 

“I note on the paper, a motion expressing ^^No-Oouftdence” in the Ministers. 
This is a serious resolution, and one which, I am sure, has not been put down 
•without a due consideration of the possible consequences. All the Hon’ble members 
will appreciate their responsibility on a vote of this kind. My duty is quite clear 
in the case of any adverse vote. I shall accept the decision of the Council; and 
it will not be possible for my Ministers to retain their offices. It might benocossaiy 
to prorogue the House, in order to enable me to fill their place. 

fetS that I have arrived in India at a moment of exceptional interest. In 
the ordinary course of events, the Statutory Commission as laid down under the 
Act of 19l0, Avill start its investigations Avithin the next two ye<u*s. Their primary 
duty will appear to lie, after investigation, to report upon the results of the ivorking 
of the Act of 1910 throughout India. And uix>n that remort, will hang decisions 
of momentous importance to the future government of India. I am hopeful that 
during the period left before the Commission starts its Avork, we in Bengal imiy 
be able to produce wise and^ statesman-like l^ishition, to prove ourseL'es worthy 
of the confidence of the British Parliament in onr ability to manage oiir own 
affairs.’^ 

Other Bubinj^bs 

After question time, Mr. Bidhan GShander Roy, Bwarajist, asked for a h^ve to 
move the “No-confidence” motion as regards the two Ministers. Leave waa granted : 
and the motion was discussed on the 25th. 

On the motion of Bir James Donald, the Council agreed to a loan of Rs. 304 
lakhs for the construction of roadways for vehicular and foot traffic on the Bally 
]^lway Bridge. The Swarajists opposed the motion, but were d^eated by 60 
votes to 47 votes. 

The HoiPblo the Maharaja of Nadia introduced a Bill to make provision for the 
establishment of Borstal schools for the detention and training of Hdolescent 



Wenders. He said Madras was much advanced in this respect, and school at 

Tanjore was doing much good to that province. The Swarajists did not oppose 
the introduction of the Bill. 


Condition of Detenus. 

Questions regai-ding the jx)litical detenus, figured largely on this day, Sjt. Subash 
Chandra Bose being responsible for many or them. 

Replying to a question, Mr. Moberly said that the Government were awai*e 
of the death of a detenu Shib Shankar Brtihmachari ^ of Pabna town. They 
had received petitions from the afflicted parents for financial help after the death 
of the detenu; but the Government did not consider that any further grant should 
be made besides the contribution already made towards the expenses of the ^‘Shradh^^ 
ceremony of the deceased. 

Mr. Subash Bose: When was the Government aware of the death of the detenu? 

Mr. Moberly: I am afraid, I cannot give the exact date, without reference to 
my file. 

Mr. Subash Bose : Will the Hon. Member state the time that lapsed betiveen 
the death of the detenu and the time when he was made aware of the fact of the 
detenu^s death? Mr. Moberly: I ask for notice. 

Mr. Subash: Does not ‘the Government think it their duty to maintain the 
family when the Government was responsible for his detention in jail where 
he died? President: It is a matter of opinion. (Swarajists cried out: Shame), 

REAS02f9 FOR TRANSFKBa 

In reply to another quastion regarding the transfer of the Bengal political 
prison^s outside Bengal, Mr. Moberly said tnat the reasons for the transfer varied 
according to the class of the prisoner and according to the circumstances of indivi¬ 
dual cases; and the Goveniment were not prepared to publish the reasons. Transfer 
had been made at th6 instance of the Government of Bengal in the case of convict- 
prisoners with the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council; in the 
case of State prisoners by the issue of revised warrants under Regulation HI of 
1818 by the Government of India and in the case of detenus by an order passed 
by the Government of Bengal with the previous sanction of the India Government, 
The Local Government in whose province the prisoner was confined, was responsible 
for the treatment of the prisoners. But in the case of {State prisoners, instructions 
for their treatment had to be approved and allowances sanctioned 1 by the India 
Government. In the ca.se of detenus under the Bengal Ordinance, the allowances 
were sanctioned by the Bengal Government. The Government were not prepared 
to publish the names of the prisoners detained outside Bengal, their places of 
detention and the reasons of their ill-health. The (^vernment were aware of the 
difficulty experienced by the prisoners in having interviews with their relatives. 
As regards the fa<?ilitie8 for writing letters, so far as the transferred convincts were 
concerned, the Government of Bengal had no authority to grant them special 
privil(^:e8 while they were in jails in other provinces. As regards state prisoners 
and detenus, the Government were of the (minion that the number of letters 
generally permissible, namely^ four a week in Burma, Bombay and the Punjab 
and three elsewhere, was sufficient in ordinary circumstances. 

Government’s Refusal To Answer Question, 

Sjt. J. M. Sen Gupta asked the reason for not disclosing the reason for the 
transfers. 

Mr. Moberly replied that they were not prepared to give reasons for individual 
cases. 

Sit. Sen Gupta: Will the reason, if-stated, be prejudicial to the reputation of 
the Bengal Government? 

Mr. Moberly: I do not understand the question. (Laughter). 

Sjt. Subash Bose: Will the member state the reason for not publishing this 
information? 

Mr. Moberly: Because we never publish information regarding individuals, 
(Jeers from the Swarajist benches). 

Sjt. Subash Bose: Will the memlier state why he is not prepared to make a 
statement regarding the ill-health of detenus or rather the causes why they ore 
suffering from acute disease. 

aa 
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Mr. Mobcrly: Because we regard this matter as one between the Government 
and the members of the family of the detenus. 

Sjt, Subash Bose: Do the Government think that the public have no interest in 
these detenus ? ^here was no reply). 

Mr. Subash Bose asked the President whether he would answer. 

The President: I think it is a matter of opinion. The Member cannot be 
Insisted upon to ^ve a r^ly if he is not willing. 

Sjt. Siibash Bose: Does the Government think that the publication of the 
information will bo prejudicial to public safety ? 

The President thought that this was again a mattter of opinion. 

At this stage Bai PI. N. Chaudhuri on a point of order, referred to section 30 
of the Council Manual which laid down that questions should be answered in 
the manner the President might think in his discretion. At any rate, the rule 
contemplated an answer; and the question must be answered. ^ 

The President said that if the question was in order, it raxist be answered. 
But in this case, Mr. Bose^s question was notin proper form for the simple 
reason that it was a matter for opinion; and was not a bona fide request tor 
information. 

Rai Chaudhuri: Do 1 understand that your ruling is that even when questions 
are allowed bv you, they may not be answered ? 

The President: Unless there are reasons of State. I cannot insist on the Hon. 
Member to give an answer. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Are the Government aware that the public take a great deal 
of interest in the health of the detenus? A. Yes. 

At this stage Sir James Donald stated that when Government said that they were 
not prepared to answer, that was an answer. 

Mr. Akhil Dutt: On a point of order. With reference to ttie answer of Sir 
Donald, will it be an answer, if he says that he does not choose to answer ? 

The President: I think it is an answer. (Jeers from Swarajist benches.) 

The President: What do the members mean by this ? It may be that my 
ruling is not palatable to them; but still they will have to obey it. I should 
ask the House not to say that in a fashion not commendable to me. 

Mr. Akhil Dutt: Have not members the right to express their disapprobation ? 

The President: Yes, they have their right; and I will welcome that; I want 
to be guided by that. But this must be in a fashion commendable to me and 
to everyone else. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta: Will you kindly show us the way ? 

The President: I am not prepared to do that. You ought to know that. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Are you aware, Sir, that the legislatures in India, including 
this House are more tame than the legislatures in free and democratic countries ? 

The President: Yes; and I would like to see the legislatures full of life. At 
the same time the legislatures ought to know how to conduct a debate and not 
be what I should call unseemly in their protests or in their disapprobations. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Is the Member aware that a certain person who had obtained 
permission of the Bengal Government to interview me in the Insein jail, was 
refused permission by the Burma Government to do so ? 

Mr, Moberley said that the Government had no information. 

Mr. Bose: Am I io understand that the Bengal Government are not aware 
that tho gentleman who had been granted permission was not allowed by the 
Burma Government to interview me in the Insein jail. 

Mr. Moberley said it was not a fact; and the Government had no information 
whatever. 

Mr. Subash Bose asked the Maharaja of Nadia whether he was aware that in 
no jail in Bengal or Burma where he was detained, were non-official visitors 
allowed to visit him. The Maharaja of Nadia replied in the negative. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Is the Member in charge aware that Kumar Sirish Cliaudra 
Nandy, M, L. 0., was not allowed to visit the detenus in the Berhampore jail ? 

The Maharaja of Nadia; I have no file with me; and I cannot answer oft-hand. 

Mr. Sarat Bose: Is it a fact that Kumar Debendra I^al Khan, a non-official 
visitor of the Midnapore 1ml was not allowed to visit detenus; and he resigned 
in protest. Maharaja of Nadia: I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Sarat Bose: Is it a fact that Kumar Debendra Lai Khan, on being re¬ 
fused permission by the Magistrate to see the detenus wrote to the Commissioner 
of the division, asking for permission and that it was refused. 
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Maharaja of Nadia: I am not aware. The Maharaja added that he was not 
prepared for this large volley of aupplementary questions. He had xipt the files 
with him and ho could not answer off-hand. 

At thiS; stage, the President said he could not allow any more supplementary 
questions for the simple reason that the Hon. Member was not prepared. This 
was an exceptional circumstance; and the Hon. Member had said that he did not 
realise that so many supplementary questions would be put. 

Mr. Das Gupta: May X request the Hon. Member to issue > a statement giving 
detailed inforraation ? 

The President: The question does not arise. You could have pi\t it to him 
in a supplementary question; and you have not done in it. 

On the 24th AUGUST renewed attack with more vigour was made 
on the general policy of the Government in regard to the question of the 
detention and treatment of political prisoners and in particular upon 
the evasive rex>lies whkh the Government gave whenever any “inconvenient*^ 
question was put to them in connection with this matter. The Hon. Mr. Moberly, 
in charge of the ^ Political Department, was overwhelmed with a number of sup¬ 
plementary questions that continued for full one hour and he had scarcely any 
time to think out what he was saying. The result was that the Hon*ble Member 
found himself in an uncomfortable position. 

Tlie first supplementary question put was about the health of Mr. Anm Gulia, 

Mr. K. 8. Boy asked: Will the Government state whether it is a fact that 
Mr. Guha is suffering from boils ? 

“I want notice’*, said Mr. Moberly and declined to give the date of the report 
on Mr. Guha*s health and the name of the person who submitted such a report 

Mr. Subhas Bose asked: Is the Hon’ble Member of the opinion that a person 
who had been suffering from boils for the last six months and had at least a dozen 
operations is in good health? 

The President said it was a matter of opinion. The Government admitted that 
remedies had so far failed to cure Mr. Guha. 

Mr. Sarat Bf>8e asked: Is the Hon. Mr. Moberley aware that there is a member 
in this Council who knows that Mr. Guha is not in good health. Is he prepared 
to contradict that statement? 

Mr. Moberly replied his information was" based on information supplied by the 
officer in charge. 

Putting a supplementary question in connection with the detention of Mr. Hari- 
kuraar Cnakravarti outside Behgal under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Mr. 
Bubbas Bose asked: Will the Hon, Member be pleased to state if it is not a fact that 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act does not permit extemraent of detenus 
already within the Provinces of Bengal. The President disallowed the question. 

Mr. Subhas Bose then, as a protest against some evasive replies given by the 
Hon. Moberly, impealed to the President and said: As a custodian of the rights" 
and privile^ of the House, will yon allow the Hon’ble Member to evade questions 
of inconvenient character in this way ? 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee said: Do^ it depend upon the sweet will of the Hon. 
Member whether he will give information or not ? Is it not a part of his duty 
to supply information and should you not compel him to do that? 

The President said there might be matters on which the Govemment might 
refuse to give any information and he did not think iiower had been given to lum 
to compel a memiier in charge to give them information. 

Mr. Subhas Bose asked: Will me foundation of the British Enmire shake if the 
Government publish the report regarding the health of detenus ? (Cmeers and Jeers.) 

In answer to the question the Hon. Molierly pleaded he had no information. 
He said it was not a matter of convenience out it was a matter of policy that 
information was withheld from the member of the Council. 

Mn J. L, Baneriee asked: Does the Hon’ble Member wish us to understand 
that the question of comparative weights of certain inoffensive persons is a question 
of public policy ? 

Mr. J, M. Gupta: May I remind you that in the Assembly the President 
had often said that that was no answer when some answ^ers had b^n given by 
official members and he iiad asked the members to give proper answers. 

The President said it was nothing extraordinary. 
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r. SobhaB Bofle next asked: Is it not a fact that the object of the 
ia transferring detenus was purely vindictive? 

Ihe rresicicnt disallowed the question. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta asked: Is Mr. Moberly aware that detention by the 
Deputy Commiesioner of rolice in jail has been held by the High Court as illegal ? 
The Governinent replied it was subsequent to January 1924 when arrests were made, 
^ In reply to another question, the Hon. Member said that a special class of 


prisoners still existed. 


Official Bills 

then taken up. The !Bengal Borstal Schools Bill and 


up. 

provide for better 


control of horse-drawn vehicles 


The official business was 
the Calcutta Vehicles Bill to 
in Calcutta were passed. 

^ Two other bills, namely, the Land Development Bill and the Mining Settlements 
Bill w'cre also introduced. The House then adjourned. 

*‘No-Confidence” Motion Passed 

On the 26th AUGUST from an early hour, large crowds had gather^ in aiid 
around the Town-hall; and were continuously shouting ‘'Bande Mataram, Allah- 
o-Akbar juid ^‘Shame, shame” when the Council assemblcki in the afternoon, to discuss 
the ‘*No-confiidence” motion. All the public galleries were overcrowded. The 
attendance of members was almost full. , ^ j 

Some of the Mahomedan Members who used to sit on the European ana 
nominated benches, changed their places, and took their seats with the Swarajists 
on the (Opposition benches. , i u i. 

After question tim^ ihe ‘"No-Confidence” motions were moved semrately put 
discussed togetha*. Tne motion of “No-Confidence” in the Honple Mr. B. 
Chakravarti, &ndu Minister, was earned by 68 votes to 57. The “No-confiaen(» 
motion against the Hon'ble Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi, was carried by 66 votes against 

The crowd outside the Town-hall had grown to enormous proportions, by the 
time divisions on the motions of “no-confidence” been taken. As each result 

was declared and communicated to the throng outside, it was received with shouts 
of “Bandemataram” and “Allah-o-Akbar. ’ Some of the Members as they enw^ged 
from the hall, were given a tremendous ovation. They addressed the crowd from 
the stairs of the hall. 

The Debate 

Mr. Bidhan Chandra BOY, the Deputy Leader of the Swarajya Party in the 
.Council, moving the “No-confidence” motion said that it was in the year 1919 tnat 
the Indian National Congress had passed a resolution expressing the opinion that 
the “Keforms were inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing.” In explmn- 
ing the resolution the late Mr. 0. R. Das had said that they were not opposed to 
co-operation, if that helped them to get Bwaraj : but that at the same time ^ey 
* were not opiiosed to obstruction, plain downright obstruction, when that hel^ 
to attain their ideal. That was in 1919. Bix years after Mr. Das in his Fandpur 
speech, had said that the basis of the present Act was distrust of the Ministers, 
and that there could be no talk of co-operation in an atomsphere of distrust. . 

Dr. Roy thereafter detailed the conoitions laid down by Mr. Das, and said that 
the attitude of the party had not varied since. It was a most malicious misstate¬ 
ment to say that the Congress had, in general principles and outlook, changed its 
attitude towards the Reforms, although in actual detail they might have had to 
vary that methods, according to circumstances. 

Mr. Roy said that the provisions of the Act, to his mind, gave the Governor 
the whole responsibility for the administration of the Transferied Departments. The 
Imperial Parliament held him accountable for the proper management of the deparU 
ments. He was expected to choose liis ow’n ministers and could dismiss them and 
control them. The speaker quoted at length from the statements of several ex* 
Ministers, who had held offices in different provinces and had given evidence before 
the Muddiman Committee, 

Continuing, Dr. Roy said that the Congress party had always held that under 
such circumstances, an effective Ministry was impossible. Popular Government had 
not been conferred on the people of the* country. The real fact was that no subj^t 
had been truly transferred although certain departments had been declared to have 
been placed under Ministers. Continuing, Dr. Roy said that the Ministers had no 
effective control over the superior ofliceis of their departments, nor had they any 
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voice in their selections. That being the position, the members of the Congress held 
that they could not have any confidence in Ministers who were prepared to accept 
offices under such conditions. I)r. Koy continued : can have no confiaence in 

them if we find that they have not the backing of no majontj; ot the ^ 
bers of the council. We can have no coniidence in them if we 
conduct of affairs they liave not shown any groat concern 

for whom they are responsible. The present Ministry’s holding^ of office is^basta not 
on the amount of work they have done for their country and the ^ 

vague promises of help and support. We can have no confidence m tne Ministers 
when we find that they have to depend on official votes to save themselves trom 
disaster, and are not prepared, by themselves, to secure for the subj^ta of tins vast 
country, even the elementary right which every citizen in any civilisecl uovom* 
ment possesses.” 

The speaker asked : “Where were the Ministers when the ration for the reh^ise 
of political, prisoners was moved in the February session ? Did they raise tneir 
voices ? Wo know that they kept to their places. When the demand for the Sepet 
Service money was made diet they vote on the popular side ? Mt. 
the leader of the now defunct Nationalist Party m the council, bad led his party 
into the Opposition lobby and had voted against the formation of Ministeiies on 
three occasions: but had now accepted office without the nw-i^sary couditioas 
being complied with by the Government. Mr. Chakravarti had^ had to vote for a 
grant of 36 lakhs of the peopVs money for the Bally Bridge, though he had voh^ 
against the same in 1925, He could do so Only because he was a creature of the 
Government, a limb of the bureaucracy, because he could not command any majonty 
among the membci's of the council ana because he did not rep^rcsent the people at 
all except that he managed to get into the council by the back-door through a 
special constituency. Mr. Chakravarti was obviously an honourble man, Wo aid he 
as an honourable man, tell what steps, if any, he had taken towards the progressive 
realisation of his ideal. The speaker asked what speciah facility he had i^ovided 
for the expansion of Muslim education which ho had put in the forefront of 

defects, Dr. Roy thought that some (?oo4 wuld be achieved ^ 
properly working the Constitution. If the Ministers had not the confidence of the 
people, the Transferred Departments could not be managed. It would rather 
retard the progress of the constitution. When the Ministers had not a sufficient 
following and had to depend on individual votes, the result would be demoralising 
to public life and administration. The first Ministry was not a failure. Sir 
Sureiidranath Banerjee worked the constitution with great success. It the Govern^ 
, . j ^...n—4.-u« woa responsible for the 

I, if the Govern* 
Commission was 

coming soon ; and they wanted to prove that ‘there should be further advance in 
Kesponsible Government. But could that be proved by keeping these two .Ministers 
in ^ce ? They would rather prove that Responsible Government was not smted 
for India. When the Mnisters did not command the confidence of the people, it 
was not desirable that they should be kept in office. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GDFTA, the Leader of the Congress Party in the Council, said 
that so far as the motion was concerned, the position of his party wi^ clear ; and 
he would not tire the House by restating it. For the preset, he would put himself 
in the position of the Mahomedan members who were willing to work out Diarchy 
for what it was worth; and thereby, he would comince everylxKly that if they 
desired that the Government of the country should be carried on, it must be 
people who were above suspicion and distrust and dishonesty and corruption. He 
ask(?d the members not belonging to his party, to tell him whether in case they 
found the Minister guilty of scandalous beliaviour they would still be prepared to 
support the Ministry. He asked the Mahomedans not belonging to Sir AMur 
Rahim’s party to answer the question : “Do you or do you not know that, so far 
as the Kulkati shooting was concerned, the whole Mahomedan community ,cJond- 
emned the shooting and demanded a public enquiry ?” If the answer was ih the 
affirmative, let them then put the question to the Honble Mr. Ghuznavi as to what 

S art he played in the matter. Did he go to the place when the firing took place ? 

[o ; he was receiving an address from the local bodies. But what did Mr. Ohuz* 
navi do ? He put up a rival candidate, flronical cheers from the Ministmalists,) 


MlWsr/yj, 



-Tocn, when the question was raised in the floor of the House, what did Mr. Gbnznavi 
do ? He sat ton|fue*tied. That was the conduct of Mr, Ghuznavi in the matter. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sen Gupta said he might now turn his attention to the Maho* 
medan members of the House who did not belong to his party or to the party of 
Bir Abdiir Bahira. Might he ask them why the Hon. Mr. Ghuznavi had been 
sitting on the files of the nomination of members to three District Boards not to 
speak of ether municipalities, for the last six months ? Had there been ever so 
much delay in the history of British administration in Bengal in the matter of 
nomination of members to District boards? Would Mr. Ghuznavi deny the fact 
that for the last two or three days, he had been going down the lobbies and telling 
memWs^ that if the motion of no-confidenoo was passed against him he would not 
be able, it would not be possible for him, to nominate the memberfiT recommended 
by them. 

The real fact in not making the nominations was, that he wanted to consolidate 
his position in the Council Chamber by keeping back the nominations until the 
motibn "was voted upon. He knew that without the nominations the district boards 
could not function. But Mr. Ghuznavi must coiisolidate his position. 

Mr. Sen Gnpta emphasised that he was speaking all these, by putting himself 
in the shoes of the members who wanted to work the Constitution. Let not the 
members deceive themselves into the belief that because the motion had been brought 
forward by a Swarajist, ther<^ore it was aimed at Diarchy. He c^ontinued: ^‘But 
if there were dishonest and corrupt men in office would you not sack them If 
the European members did not vote upon them on this motion, Mr. Sen Gupta 
said he would come to the conclusion that their object was—aiid he hoped that 
they would not blame him for that opinion—their desire to show to the world that 
Indians were absolutely incomj>etent to carry on the administration of the country. 
(Mr. Bravers laughirily replied in the negative). If, as a matter of fact, they boUevM 
that no good was added to the administration by having the two Ministers in office, 
could they give any reason why they should not give their votes in favour of the 
motion f It was late in the day for the European members to say that because 
the constitutional issue had been raised, they would not vote. A clear duty lay on 
those who were jealous of the reputation of the fair name of Bengal, to vote solidly 
for the motion of “no-confidence. 

Bir Abdur BAHIM, in supporting the motion of “no•confidence'^ made the 
position of his party clear. He said, in spite of being fully conscious of the defects 
of the present Constitution, they thought no harm could be done, and some ^od 
might be achieved if the Constitution was properly worked out. He used the Word 
properly deliberately : for if the Ministers dici not enjoy the confidence of the 
majority of the elected members^ the Transferred Departments could not be properly 
managed ; and instead of doing good to the country, the Ministers might retard 
the progress of the Constitution. If the Ministers depended on the stray votes of 
individuals, he said then it was demoralising the public life. It would also demoralise 
the administration, when a large section of the elected members, namely, Swarajists, 
were bent on killing dyarchy. He thought it was difficult, nay, impossible, to carry 
on the Government under the Act, But, equally there were large sections of the 
elected members, who beUeved that in spite of its limitations, the present Constitu¬ 
tion was ciipable of doing good to the country. His Excellency had stated the 
other day, continued Sir Abdur, that if the motion of “no-confidence’^ was passed, 
he 'would immediately appoint others to the office. 

In this connection. Sir Abdur Bahira recalled the working of the Ministry formed 
with Sir Surendranath Banerjeo and said that it was only through his personality 
that the Ministiy was a success in spite of the non-co-operation in the country. 
But, after him, Slinisters were appointed who failed to secure the confidence of the 
House. In appointing Ministers, the Government should appoint those who com¬ 
manded a majority in the House. 

Bderring to the Hon. Mr. Ghuzanavi, Sir Abdur Bahim said he had no personal 
quarrel with liim. His strong point was that, after the Government had declined 
to accede to the modest demand of the Mohoraedans for an enquiry into the Kulkati 
affair, Mr. Gnuzanavi should have come out of office. He could have impressed 
upon the Government the necessity of having an independent enquiry. He had not 
the courage to do the proper thing regarding a matter which had stirred the feelings 
of the entire Mrhomedan community, and therefore they did not have confidence in him. 

Beferring to the Hon. Mr. Ohakittarti, Sir Abdur Eahdm said he had also 




no personal cjuarrel with him. They were old friends ; but on the ground of pubiio 
policy, the ministers could not be in office. 


Ministers' Defence 

The Hon. Mr. GHtJZNAVI, in the course of a vigorous speech, defended his action 
and fltat^ tliat the vote of “no-confidence*^ was merely a manoeuvre of a sordid 
nature in order to satisfy personal grudge and private ambition. He asked the 
House to seriously consider what would be the effect of this light-hearted pastime, 
on the future of the province in view of the forthcoming Koyal Commission. 
Proceeding, he said in other countries nobody could have thought of bringing 
a censure motion on such a flimsy ground. Such a motion would only be raised 
on a constitutional issue or on a question of public policy. Full political 
advantage was taken of the Kulkati incident. He said that, in his humble 
way. he had tried his best to what service he could to God and his country ; 
for he believed his sacred privilege was to serve God by serving his creatures. 

He then referred to the efforts he had made to eradicate cholera and malaria. 
He remarked that this motion was a political vendetta and notliing else. 

Answering the charge that he remained neutral on the question of the release of 
political prisoners, he said under the rules, the Ministers should not vote against 
the Government. The only option left was to remain neutral. 

Keferring to the Statute^ Commission, he said they must, at the bar of public 
opinion and before the British Parliament, prove that they were fit for the Iteforms 
by showing their capacity in working out the ReformSi In this connection, he 
rCTerred to the history of the Irish Free State, and asked the House to profit by it. 

Concluding he said : “I stand here and declare that all the time that 1 held 
office, I have been guided by one and one consideration only to serve my country 
to the best of my ability. I do not claim to be infallible. I am conscious of my 
limitations, but I recognise my duty to serve my country*s progress. I recoguise 
I have been inspired by this ideal.** 

The Hon. Mr. B. CHAKRAVARTY said tliat he did not wish to make a long speech ; 
but, as had been statetl by Mr. Travers, ho pointed out that the position in regard 
to the Bengal Kational Bank wa.s still sub-judice. Hs wished the House to know 
that he was still indebted to the Imperial Bank and that he stood guarantee for 
Rb. 43 lakhs to save the Bengal National Bank and the Bengal Imxmi Gotten Mills. 

After a stormy debate for more than twm hours in which six members, includ¬ 
ing the mover, spoke for the motion, and five members including the two Ministers, 
spoke against, closure was applied. 

The motion was put to vote, and carried by 66 to 92 votes, amid acclamation. 

When the result was announced, the Hon. Mr. B. Cbakravarti said he had resigned. 

But an objection was raised that before the other motion was voted upon the 
Hon. Mr. B. Chakravarti could not resign. 

Accordingly the President put the motion that the Council had no confidence in 
Mr, B. Chakravarti to vote; and it was carried by 68 votes to 55 votes. The 
Council then adjourned. 

Ou the 26th AUGUST the Hoii*ble the Ministers Mr. A, K. Ghuznavi and Mr, B. 
diakravarti having tendered their resignations which were accepted by H. K the 
Governor, His Excellency ordered the prorogation of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The December Session. 

The next meeting of the Council, after the announcement of Sir P. C. Mitter 
and Nawab MiisharofF Hossain as Ministers took place on the 13th DECEMBER 
and terminated on the next day. Only official business was transacted on this day. 
In spite of Swarajist opposition on the motion ol Mr. Marr, Finance Member, 
excess grants of Rs. 2081 under Genei*al Adraiiiistration, Rs. 1,483 under Poiice, 
Rs. 59,295 under superarmuation allowance and pensions, and Rs. 8,989 under 
stationery and printing, were made by the Council. 

On the motion of the Maharaja of Nadia the following clauses was added to the 
Bengal Borstal School Act, namely, “Subject to the provisions of this Act, the pro¬ 
visions of the Prisons Act of i894 and the Prisoners Act of 1900, shall apply to 
the Borslal School established under this Act as if it were a prisoner**. 

The Council then adjourned. 
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University Act Amendment. 

On the 14th DECEMBER two bills to amend the Indian Universities Act so far it 
applies to the Calcutta University and the ^a^Y relating to the Calcutta University were 
introduced. Tho object of the bills is to reconstitute the university with a view to 
free it from the control of the Government. The bills demand an extension of the 
electorate of the Senate. The bills were circulated to elicit public opinion. 

Jute Export Duty. 

The Council passerl a resolution asking the Bengal Government to approach the 
Government of India for securing the proceeds of the export duty on jute for 
Bengal to be utilised for primary education, sanitation and agricultural improvement. 

Supplementary Questions. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee, a prominent Swarajist, then raised an important 
queation of procedure by stating that under the rules and standing orders 
the Government and the Ministers were bound to answer the sup¬ 
plementary questions, for which they hod asked for notice. He complained that 
this practice was never followed. The result was some two hundred supplementary 
questions that were put at the last session of the Council, and for which meiubers 
on the Treasury Bench wanted notice, remained unanswered. . , . 

The President said that supplementary questions could not be carried bvfer from 
one session to the next. 

Iliu Harendranath Choudhury submitted that the supplementary questions put on 
Tuesday, and for which the Hon^ble Members had asked for notice, should be anmveted 

The Maharaja of Nadia, Leader of the House, intervening, said that the supplementary 
miestions had been put only the previous day and it was not possible for the 
Government members to answer them unless they had discussed the matter. 

The opposition Benches declared that the rule regarding answers to* questions 
was mandatory as the expression used in the rules was *^8hair\ 

Mr. Faziul Haque: “Will the Hon^ble Members make a frank confession that 
notice was asked for to shelve the questions ? 

The President, after some discussion, said, that instead of prolonging the discussion 
and wasting time over it, tho best course open to him was to make a thorough 
enqiiiry into tho matter. ^ 

Mr. Sarat Bose protested on behalf of his party against the use of the expression 
“waste of time” when they were discussing important question of procedure. 

Next followed a series of questions on the University alFair, and an attiiet 
on the Education Minister by Mr. Sarat Bose. 

The President intervening disallowed the question on the gi-ound that it was not 
hona fide, but more or less a criticism tiiat the Minister had no knowledge of the 
atfairs of his dopartmeat, 

IM^. J. M. Sen Gupta said as to whether the question was harm fide, or not it was 
for the member concerned to decide. He submitted that all questions .from his marty 
were bona fide. His party was entitled to bring out from the Minister of E<hioation 
information which they could use for the purpose of showing that the Minister was 
not fit to hold office. 

Hie President: If I wrero to allow you to get such information* then every 
question would be like the motion of “No-confidence.” 

Mr. ^at Bose wanted the correspondence between the Department of Education 
and University to be placed on the table. 

The President ultimately disallowed the question. 

Then follow^ ^rtairi questions regarding the detenus in Mandalay Jail. Mr. Sarat 
Bose asked whether the Government were absolutely bankrupt in the matter of 
information r^arding the condition of detenus in the Mandalay Jail 

The Home Member : I do not understand the expression “bankrupt ” 

Sit. Subhas Bose again expressed his dissatisfaction regarding the manner in 
which questions were passed over. ^ 6 

After this the Council stood adjourned sine die. 
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The Bombay Legislative Council 

The second session of the Bombay Legislative Council mot at Poona on the 18th 
July, with an unusually big list or interpellations» 

Aden J cjdiciaby Bill. 

After question time, the Hon/ble Mr. Watson moved the second reading of the 
Aoen v/ivil Judicial Administration Bill. Although there had been several adminis- 
trative chanpjs in connection with Aden, said Mr. Watson, the general control was 
still m the hands of the Bombay Government. The present Bill dealt mainly with 
giving the judicial powers of a District Judge to an officer of the Bombfnr Govern¬ 
ment who had gone to Aden. He admitted that the Government of Lidia was 
interested on their withdrawing tw’O important clauses dealing with appeals from 
Aden to the Bombay High Court; but ho asked the House to pass the Bill in its 
jues^t form. Ho pmmised them that a full report of tiie debate would bo sent to 
the Government of India, to enable them to see how essential the members 
consiclerea the two clauses ivhich had been dropped. The Bill met with general 
approval, and was passed after several amendments had been tlirown out. 

AaKicuLTUBTSTs’ RELIEF Afrr. 

Bill to the Det«an Agri- 

cultunsts Relief Act so as^to increase the iunsdiction of village munsiffs. Dis¬ 
cussion on the second reading had not concluded when the House rose. 

OFFiaAL Bnxs. 

A JULY, after question time, the House passed the third reading of tlie 

Aden Courts Bill and of the Bill to am(3nd the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 

Act. Jho Bill to amend the land Revenue Code was postjxmed. 

Local Boards act Amexumestt. 

amend the Bombay Local Boards Act was taken 
Bill confers on a Collector power to call a meeting for the election of fhc 
JrresKteiit^ and also enables the president or vice-president to resign office without 
losing his seat as fi member of the Board. Clause four allows, in educational 
matters, me chairman of the schools board when not himself a member of the 
mstnet board, oi’, in liis absence, his nominee, or when he is a member of the 
Boara but unable to be present, his nominee, to attend the meetings of district or 
^ give advice in such discuBsious. 

several amendments had been lost. Mr. Chikodi’s amendment substituting 

.* 4 Administrative Officer oi the school board, for ‘'nominee”, was 

caiTied. The Minister accepted the amendment and the Council adjouniecl. 


Minister accepted Mr. Deshp**' 
the portion m Clause VI which empowers local 
measur^ for the prevention of dangers in the place** 
does not apply. The Minister also accepted ^^r. 7 
publish audit reports in the Government Gazette 
Mr. Mukadam 8 amendment to charge local 
inst^d of Jumma (60 percent), waf 
ffi® Bill was not over t 
WitJi regard^ to the Bombay Manic/ 

House announced that the Government 

JULY the Council p.i 
But. The last clause of the Bill brir 
harmony with section 50 of the Lan^' 

34 


's amendment to delete 
Jo take the necessary 
the Factories Act 
to Clause 11, to 

of Taluk- 
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is acquired by the Government at the request of a !^eal ^ard, all the ehar^ 
incurred by the Government on account of the acquisition, m addition to tne 
compensation awarded under the Act, shall be paid by the Local Board. 

Improvement Trust Bill. 

Tiler© was a lively discussion, over the motion of Sir Gulatn Hussein Hida- 
yatullah, for the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust Transfer Act. ... , . . ^ ^ 

The new clause in the Improvement Trust Bill intends to give to tne 
resolution of the Board of Trustees of the Bombay City Improvement Trust that 
no fees be paid in respect of meetings to the Committee. Another clause provides 
€hat, after the tribunal of ap|)eal ceases to function, under Improvement Transfer 
Trust Act, all references pending before the tribunal of appeal shall bo transferrea 
to the High Court on its original side. 

Mr. Kariman, Swarajist^ amidst cheers from the Government Benches, Jose to 
support the motion. He declared that, from the modern stand point of public 
service, the principle of payment of fees for attending meetings of a public body was 
pernicious. After Sir Gulan Hussein had replied, the Bill passed the first reMing. 

In the course of the second reading of the Bill, Sir Vasantra Dabolkar, nominate 
member, who is opposed to the new clause, moved an amendment referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee. He pointed out tliat the Board had recently resemded 
its previous resolution. He asked that if the members of the Standing Committees 
Of the Corporation and Port Trust were paid why the members of the Improv^ 
inont Trust Board should not be. Sir Vasantrao’s amendment was hnaly defeated. 
After two more amendments had been thrown out, the Bill was passed. 

Kegistration Act Amendment. 

On the 22nd JULY among the Government Bills discussed was one to 
amend the Indian Registration Act, which was introduced by the Excise Minister. 

Explaining the object of the Bill, the Minister said that, among other tmng^ 
it sought to bring into force the photo-copying system which had been introduced 
in some places in 1931 as an experimental measure. ^ , , , • . n 

The Bill encountered stout opposition from the non-official benches, principally, 
on the ground that it would, in the long run, throw out of employment large 
number of clerks. The House then adjourned. 

onement till the next session, 


le isorci JULiX inrowing ouia mouen loriis pouLpimeiutJui, wn uiisucAt 
after a full dress debate the Council passed the first reading of the Bill to amend 


On the 23rd JULY throwing out a motion for its 
^er a full dress dC ‘ ^ 

the Registration Act. . 

The Hon. Mr. Pradhan, replying, answesred the charge brought against him of 
inconsistency, in that, he had once voted f^inst a similar Bill for introduction of 
the photo-copying system, but had since his elevation to the Ministership, became 
convert to it. Consistency, he smd, was not always a virtue but might sometimes 
degenerate into persistence in error, 

Eventualy, the Bill was put to vote and passed by 45 against 42, the Non-Brah¬ 
mins making an exception to their practice in this instance, by walking into tlie 
Opposition Imiby. 

The Minister-in-Charge then moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. On the plea that the Government had secured an accidental victory Mr* 
Kariman pressed for ation for three months to elicit public opinion. 

“■ ' ' ' and the House rose for the day. 

toN OF Cotton Markets. 

spent the greater part of the day in discussing 
^§hment and better regulation of cotton 
measure wbicJb embodies the results 
\the Indian Central Cotton Commits 
. the grower of cotton and bring him 
and the demands of trade, ITie Bill is 
the w^hole of the Presidency, excepting 
pinion being consulted through the 
ontrol markets, when established, 


The amendment waf' 
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by market committees on which will be represented cotton growers, cotton traders 
and the local authorities. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Pradhan in introducing the Bill, tried to clear the mis¬ 
understanding that every seller of cotton woiud be forc^ to come to the oi>en 
markets established under the measure. That was not the intention, he said, 
though the Act had been in force in Berar for the last 30 years, the whole of the 
<‘6tton trade had not yet been brought into the open market. Agriculturists, he 
explained, had boon given 5o per cent represontaion on the committees, in order 
that their interests might be safeguarded. 

Criticism was levelled against it chiefly on the scone that it sought to curtail 
the individual liberty of buying and selling cotton. 

Piis was answered by the assurance given on behalf of the Government that 
everi after the Act came into force, the eeller would be at perfect liberty to 
sell his cotton at his door, if he did not want to take advantage of the undoubted 
benefits offered by transaction in the open market. The first .reading of the Bill was 
pas.sed ; and it was referred to a Select Committeo. 

After the Government Bill to amend the Bombay University Act, was also in 
troduced the House rose for the day. 

Bombay Univebbity Binu 

On the 27th JULY a slightly communal colour was imparted to the discussion 
on the Bombay University Reform Bill. 

The Member for the University, in support of the Bill, said that he would ra'her 
ttflk the Council to throw out the Bill, if the clause giving the Chancellor the power 
of construing the Act were not deleted. 

Dr. Arabkikar, representative of the backward classes, pleaded for adeqfiiate 
representation for them on the Senate. 

Mr. Dastur, Registrar of the University, declared that there was no class-bias in 
the University at all and instanced the appointment of Mr. Ambcdkar himself as 
an examiner. 

The Minister for Education assured the backward classes of fair treatment within 
the portals of the University. He had raised the number of representatives of the 
depressed classes on the Senate from 30 to 40. 

The first reading of the Bill was finally passed, and it was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

On the 28th JULY the Hon’ble Mr. Desai moved a resolution recommending the 
Government to incur an expenditure of Rs. 4,50,000, including the contribution of two 
lakhs made by Sir Dorab Tata, for building a new Pathological and Bacteriological 
laboratory at the Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

The resolution was carried after an amendment had been accepted that the plans 
and estimates should be passed after consulting a committee of officials and noa- 
olficials, including two Pathclogists of repute. 

The Council also discussed the motion for recording the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee on the audit and appropriation reports for the year 1924,-25. 

On the 29th JULY the Council rejected an amendment disapproving of the proposal 
to reduce the statutory famine relief and insurance grant from Rs. 63,60,000 to Rs. 
33,60,000 and further disapproving of the action of the Government in having made 
important alterations in the Devolution Rules without consulting or obtaining the 
views of the Council. 

The Finance Member described it as a vote of censure on the Government; and 
deplored the attitude of the Members of the Council who distrustt^ the only Indian 
member of the Government. 

On the 30th JULY after further discussions on the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee’s report, the House passed a motion for recording it. 

The Revenue Member’s motion for supplementary grant of about Rs. IJ lakhs 
for expenditure on famine relief, was agreed to. 

Four token cuts were then moved, one by one, and lost. The last two related 
to the grant of an extra remuneration to village I officers in the Bijapur District and 
to the supplementary grant of Rs. 11,588, as contribution from the Bombay Presi- 
dency for expenditure in connection with the Congress of the Far Eastern Association 
of Tropical Medicine, to be held in India. 
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‘ Congress oe TropicaI/ Mepioine. 

On the Ist AUGUST after question-time, the Government Buffered a defeat 
when the House rejected the demand for a supplementary ^ant of Bs« 11,588 and 
contribution to the ex)M?pditure in connection with the Congress of Far Eastern Asso¬ 
ciation of Tropical Medidine, to be held at Calcutta in December. 

Muslims and Non-Brahmins joined hands in voting against the Government. 

Co-operative Societies Amendment. 

On the 2nd AUGUST the debate on the amendments proposed by the 
Government to Section 71 of the Co-operative Societies Act of 1926, was rendered 
lively, by a passage at arms between Mr. K. P. Nariman and the Leader of the 
House. 

Mr. Nariman supporting the non-official amendment for the deletion of the 
word ^^political’* used in the Government amendment in describing the character of the 
action or resolution which the Registrar might prohibit or rescind, said the Ministers 
in the Reformed Council were tutored by their master’s voice in tlieir decusions. 

The Education Minister rose, and emphatically contradicted the statement, and 
asked Mr, Nariman to withdraw it. 

Mr. Nariman replied that it was a legitimate criticism of the Government which 
was being made throughout the counti 7 . 

The Leader of the House intervened, with the observation, that Mr. Nairman 
must accept the statement made by the Minister. 

Hie President expressed agreement with the I^eader of the House, in saying 
that members of the House should accept the categorical statement of the Minister ; 
and asked Mr. Nariman to discontinue making insinuations. 

Despite the assurance of tlie Excise Minister that Government’s intention in 
their amendment was not to shut out all political discussion from among the 
members of Co-operative Societies, the House adopted the non-official amendment. 

President s Salary 

On the 3rd AUGUST the Council discussed Mr. R. G. Pradhau's Bill to amend 
the President’s Salary Act, so as to fix the salary of the elected President at Ee. 
2,000 instead of at Rs. 3,000 as at present. On a jpoint of order , being raised, whether 
the President could occupy the chair during discussion of his salary, the President 
said that he was all right in his chair. (Laughter.) 

The mover quoted the salaries of the Presidents of legislatures in otlier countries, 
and said the dignity of the Chair ivas in no way lowered by reducing the salary 
of the elected I’resident, He added that the salary of the Bt. Hon’ble V. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Agent to the Governor-General in South Africa, had been fixed 
at Rp. 2, .500; and emphasised that the President’s salary was out of proportion to 
the average income of the people of India. 

Mr. Winterbotham, opposing, said that he could understand a demand for an 
honorary President, but he was not prepared to agree to reduction of salary. 

The Bill was eventually witlidrawn. 

Re-jntroduotion Of Book-makerb, 

On the 4th AUGUST Mr. Addyman’s Bill for reintroduction of book-makers at 
the Bombay and Poona races, had for the first time a chance of being discussed 
on this day. 

Moving the first reading, Mr. Addyman explained the objects of the Bill It 
had bam found impossible to suppress unlicensed book-makers, despite the efforts 
of the police. Mr. Addyman asked whether gambling through book-makers was 
worse than speculation through the agency of cotton brokers or share-brokers. 
He only wanted to tap a source of income for the Government, by introducing 
the Bill. 

Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan opposed the Bill. He declared that book-makers would 
have a veiy bad efi’ect on tlie morals of thousands of people, and would ruin them. 
Many public institutions, such as the Women's Indian Association and the Deccan 
Sabha, had expressed themselves against their reintroduction. 

Mr. Nariman said from his experience as a lawyer in Criminal Courts, that the 

S season was a season of tragedies in Bombay. He reminded the Government 
3rs of the undertaking which, he said, had been given by Lord Sydenham in 




19^2, that no future Government would go back on his assurance against the 
introduction of book-makers. Mr. Nariman also referred to Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
tuliab/s statement that no Government could face the eftccts of such backsliding. 

Mr. Anderson quoted from Maim and the Mahabharata to show that gambling 
existed on one form or other even in Ancient India. Ho said that raarriagea, 
elections and budgeting of hnances, amounted to gambling also. 

The Home Member said that no Government coiild be bound down by a 
statement made by its predecessor, after a lapse of 15 years. 

Mr. Nariman interjected; What about Queen Victorians pledge? (Laughter)* 

Continuing, the Home Member said the assurance referred to by Mr. Nariman 
was not absolute. The Government in I9l2 had only undertaken not to introduce 
any legislation, provided there was no change in the opinion of the Council. The 
Government, he said, would observe a neutral attitude towards the Bill. 

Some more members spoke on the Bill, and discussion continued on the 
next day, the 5th AUGUST when after farther discussion, the Bill was thrown out. 

The House then proceeded to discuss Rao Bahadur Kale's Bill to amend the 
President's Salaries Act, so as to make him a whole-time man. ^ 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, Finance Member, suggested that an amendment be moved 
at the time of the second reading of the Bill, on the lines of the Lemslative 
Asseinblv Rules, under which the President should not follow any „other profession. 

The 6ill passed the first reading, and the Council was then adjourned. 

Uecijnb in Cotton Industry. 

The Council was prorogued on the 6th AUGUST in deforaico to the wishes 
of the members from Gujerat who were anxious to go back to the areas affected 
by the floods and render help. 

Before the session concluded the important question of protection to the textile 
industry was raised by Mr. P. B, Petit. He moved a resolution recommending 
to the Governor in Council to take steps to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India the necessity of revising their decision on the Tarifl Board's report, in 
the interest of the presidency generally and of the large classes of people in }>arti- 
culiir, whose well-being depended directly or indirectly on the industry. 

The resolution was accorded whole-hearted support from all sections of the 
House. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, Finance Member, expressed the Government’s satisfaction 
that they could now press for the revision of the Government of India's decision 
on the question, with the full becking of the House. He promised that, as recom¬ 
mended by the resolution, the Government of Bombay w’ould support the demand 
of the mill industry. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The resolution of Mr. K. F. Nariman for the appointment of a committee to 
e.xaraine primary and secondaiy education in all aspects, was moved and partly 
discussed before the House rose and prorogued. 

The October Session 

Cotton M.4JUCKr8 Bill. 

The attendance of members w'as small, when the Bombay Legislative Council 
commenced its sittings at Poona on the 29th SEPTEMBER. 

The second reading of the Bill for the establishment and better regulation of 
cotton markets in the Bombay Presidency, was passed on the motion of Mr. 
Pradhan, Minister of Agriculture. 

The report of the select committee on the Bill was presented. The town of 
Karachi had been excluded from the operation of the Act. Out of 15 members of 
the committee, 11 wrote minutes of dissent. 

Beveral amendments were moved gnd rejected ; but the one moved by the Minister 
of Agriculture, that the IxKjal Government may, after consulting district boards 
and such other local authorities as they deem neccssaiy, or upon a representation 
made by a district or local board, by notiflcation in the Government Gazette, dec^lare 
that any place shall be a cotton market, was carried. f 

An amendment that the rules for market committees be made by the I^ocal Gov¬ 
ernment with the approval of the Legislative Council, gave rise to a point of order 
by the L^al RemeraDrancer. who stated that the Legislative Council could not. 




under the Government of India Act interfere with the rules made by the Executive 
Govemnjent. After much discuBsioa, considemtion of the point was postpontid. 

Another amendment to make the Government bear the expenses incidental to 
election was pressed to a division, and defeated by 11 to 30 votefi. Discussion on 
other aniendmenta was not finished, when the council rose for the day. 

On the 30th 8EFTBMBEE the point of order raised yesterday by the 
Remembrancer was held to be in order, and the amendment in question was with 
drawn in favour of a more explicit one moved by Mr. K^e, to the effect, that the 
lules made be placed on the uouncil one month previous to the next session aiid 
that they shall bo liable to be rescinded or modified by a rc'-solution of the Oonncil 

Mr. Fradhan, Minister for Agriculture said that the amendment was Ziftra vires 
as the matter related to a central subject. 

Mr. Cowaajee Jehangir referred to Ihe past instances when the India Government 
refused to sanction Bills of the kind. 

hfr, B.G. Pradhan did not think that the Central Government would be unreason¬ 
able enough to veto Bills belonging to the Transferred department. 

UmvEEsiTy Act Amendment. 

A lively debate then ensued on the second reading of the Bombay University Bill. 

Mr. Desai, Education Minister, presented the report of the select committee who 
had inserted a clause in the Bill investing visitorial powers in the Governor-General 
at tu<3 Buggestioii of the Government of India. 

Mr. B. G, Pradhan’s amendment to recommit the Bill to the select committee 
with instructions for adding a provision making it a statutory obligation on the 
Government to give an annual grant of not less than Ks. 3 lakhs to the University, 
was ruled out or order. 

Mr. Swaminarayan moved an amendment to refer the Bill back to the select 
committee, to give time and opportunity for making a provision for regular grants 
from the Goveniment. He held the Minister responsible for not insisting upon a 
statutory obligation for an annuBl grant, as the Governor acted on the advice of 
the Ministers in the transferred departments. 

The Education Minister opp<^ed the motion. The amendment was withdrawn, 
and the Bill was rml a second time. 

Mr. Chikodi’a amendment to delete the clause investing visitorial powers in the 
Governor General, was supported by the Univemty member, who said the clau8<j 
requiring the Syndicate to carry out the instniction of the Viceroy, destroyed tJio 
whole democracy of the University. 

On the let OCTOBER the resentment of the non-official members to the 
clause which was inserted in the Bill at the suggestion of the Government of India, 
ci'ew 80 acute that the consideration of the clause was held over to enable the 
Bombay Government to consider the view of the House. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s amendment that no grant-in-aid be given to any college except 
through the University was thrown out. 

The House also rejected Mr. Ginwala^s amendment that the Senate should elect 
the Vice-Chancellor, instead of the Chancellor appointing him. 

Mr. Pradhan moved an amendment that the Vice-Chancellor be elected by the 
Pellows from amongst themselves by a two-thirds majority of those present at a 
Senate meeting convened for the purpose. His election must be subject to tlie 
approval of the Chancellor, and he should hold office for three years, and eligible 
for re-election. Ho accepted Mr. Marzban’s amendment to give up the two thirds 
majority provisjon and substitute election by ballot. 

The discussion on the amendment was not concluded, when the Council adjourned. 

On the 3rd OCTOBER Mr. Desoi, Education Minister, opposing, said until they 
had seen how the Senate worked with the reduced number of nominated members 
(from 80 to 40), it was risky to leave it in the hands of an elected Vice-Chancellor. 
The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 56 to 23 vot^. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Nationalist Party including 
the Swarajists, the United Nationalists and the Responsivists, walked into the 
Government lobby, while the Mahomedans and the Non-Brahmins, led by Mr. 
Jadhav, ex-Ministcr, voted against the Government. Thus, three popular amend- 
IhentB to the Bombay University Bill were thrown out. 




TEtE UNIVEBSITY BILt 

Tiis andden volte face oa the po.rt of the Swaraiiste and others, is explained 
by the circumstance that the Non-Brahmins and the Mahoniedans are understood 
to have approached the Education Minister, through the Mahomedan Minister for 
Local Self-Government, to increase the number of nominated members on the Senate 
from 40 to 50. ^ .... ^ , 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav moved an. amendment to delete the clause for having a whole- 
timed Rector. Mr. Ambedkar said it was a superfluous burden on the limited 
finances of the university. . . . , * . 

The Education Minister opposing, stated that the University would have a 
capital fund of Rs. 20 lakhs. The savings for the current year was about Rs. 
1,50,000, aud there was a strong feeling ^or the creation of a Rector, The Senate 
was evenly divided on the question, The amendment was pressed to a division, 
and lost by 53 to 24 votes, 

Mr, Ginwalia moved an amendment for, to labour representation by the election 
to the Senate of one member of the Provincial Committee of the AlMndia Trade 
Union Congress. 

The Education Minister, opposing, said that the Millowners' Association were 
given representation not as a capitalistic body but as representing Commerce and 
industry and as a body which might endow the university with funds. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, lioader of the House, made a statement on behalf of the 
Government. They might rule out the accusation of labour being kept out by 
capital in the university. So long as Labour was not well recognis^, it was 
dimcult to form a constituency, Mr, Ginwalla^s Association would not be acceptable 
to all classes of labour. He efid not think that Capital as such \va8 represented on 
the toate. They ought to have men who would employ graduates of the university. 
It was the desire of 9ic Government and the Bill to bring in such men who would 
employ the products of the university. . There was no organised Labour constituency. 
To avoid the difliculty, nominations had been provided. If any constituency could 
be found agreeable, there would be no objection to Labour representation. 

Mr. Gin wallahs amendment was pressm to a division, and lost by B1 as against 
49 votes. 

An Amendment to increase the representation of the university teachers including 
principals from 10 to 20, was accepted and carried mm eon. 

When the discussion on Mr. Jadhav’s amendment to delete the clause providing 
representation to the Bombay and Ahmedabad Millowner’s Associations, was in 
progress, the Council rose for the day. 

On the 4th OCTOBER the Council rejected five non-official amendments to 
the Bombay University Bill, by a large majority of votes, as the strength of the 
opposition, consisting of Mohomedans and non-Brahmius led by Mr. Jadhav, Ex- 
Minister, never exceeded 26, while the Swarajists and the Nationalists swelled the 
Btrei^th of the Education Minister in the neighbourhood of 60 in each division. 

Mr. R. G. I^dhan sprung a surprise on the House, with a notice of a 
motion of no-confidence in Mr. Desai. Education Minister, which, was not moved, 
as the consent of 36 members is necessarily required. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s motion of *‘no confidenc’ in Mr. Desai. Education Minister, 
stated that he failed to advance the cause of compulsory education, failed to give 
effect to the resolution of the House regarding the Sathe-Paranjpye scheme, gave a 
wrong impression to the House that His Excellency the Governor-General's sanction 
to the Bombay University Bill was conditional upon the Council agreeing to the 
provisions regarding visitorial powers, thereby misleading the House, faiM to give 
effect to the general demand that the Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University 
should be elected and failed to show Parliaincntary courtesy to the House and the 
mover of the question by not stating bis attitude with regard to the amendment 
for an elcjctea Vice-Chancellor, tnus depriving the CouncO of an opportunity to 
discuss the Government’s position. 

The resolution stated that the House felt that the transferred departments in his 
charge would not be administered satisfactorily in the spirit of the Government of 
India Act so as to ensure even such responsibility and popular progress as can bo 
under the Act. 

Labour Representation on the Senate. 

Mr. Asvale moved an amendment for giving representation on the Senate to 
the textile labour unions of JBojnbay city, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. He said 
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"tlieff^wero thirty thousand labourers in the Bombay city, well or^janiaed. The 
member complained that since previous day, the Government was playing one party 
against the other, and enjoyed the fun. while the members who wore khadder, 
were seen going into the Government lobby. 

The Education Minister opi^osing said that nominations had been provided for 
labour as it was not yet welt organised and as it would bo difficult for labour to 
got throiigh the elections. The amendment was rejected by 53 votes against 26. 

Bao Baheb D. R. Patel moved another amendment to give representation to 
the town municipalities. 

The Education Minister opposing said the object of the Bill was to give re- 
presontations as far as possible to well-organised municipalities, i. c, city 
municipalities. 

The amendment was defeated by 58 votes against 24. 

Anothfir amendment allowing the municipalities and the local boards to elect 
persons other than members to represent them on the Senate, was accepted and catt-ied. 

Mr. Jadhav’s amendment for forming the electorate of registered graduates into 
fivh divii^iOual constituencies, was lost. 

Mr, ISToor Mahomed moved an amendment for deleting that part of the 
clause providing that the representative of the University on the Legislative Council, 
be on the Benate, if he is already not a member of the Senate. 

Mr. Munshi, Univei'sity Member, stated the object of the clau.se was to correct 
the anomaly of the representative of the University in the Tjcgislative (Council not 
representing them on ^ the Senate, and instancod the case of Mr. Jayakar, who 
represented the University in the Council jbut wa.s not a member of the Senate. 

The amendment was defeated and the House adjourned. 

On the 5th OCTOBER when Mr, Swaniinarayan’s amendment to reduce the 
number of nominations by the Chancellor from 40 to 30 was further discus¬ 
sed, Sir G. H. Hidayatulfah, Minister, remarked that ho had received ^ applications 
for 5 nominatal seats on the local bodies. The Hon ble Mr. Patel, President 
of the Legislative Assembly, had once l>een nominated to the Bandra Municipality. 
So also the late Mr. Gokhale and Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah had been nominate, an(i 
they had all shown sufficient independence. He was simply plagu^Ml with applications 
for nominations. 

Replying, Mr. Swaminarayan said that Messrs. Gokhale, Patel and others rose 
to eminence when they sought the suffrages of the people, and not at the time 
w’hen they got nominated, 

The Education Minister, Mr, Desai, oppiosing said that nominations were provided 
for g^d men who might not like the troubles of elections, and he was unwillin<»‘ 
to r^iice the number. The amendment was lost. ” 


COiWMTJNAn Repeesj':ntation Question 


A heated debate then oneued on Mr. Noor Mahomed’s amendment to increase 
the immber of nominated seats from 40 to 50. 

In connection with this amendment, it is interesting to note that it had been 
suggested, that the refusal on the part of Education Minister to increase the nomi¬ 
nations from 40 to 50, was responsible for the compact between the Mahomedan and 
N’ou-Brahmin members against the Minister. 

Mahomed said he wanted to remove the misapprehension that the 
Mahoraedans and Non-Brahmms had made a common cause to drive awav Mr 
Dasai, tho Mueation Minister. They were only giving a straight fight. 

The Education Minister, opposing assured the Muslims and Non-Brahmins, as 
Minister, that he would protect their interests as far as it lay in his power and as 
he had protected hitherto. ^ 

Implying to the charge of Mr. Rafiuddin, that the Moslems were not represented 
on the oenate, the Minister said that out of 3 nominations during his regime of 
9 mon^s, two Mi^omedans, Sy^ Nawab Ali and Sir Fazalbhoy, and one Non- 
Brahmin, namely Ppcipal Rawlinson (laughter) were nomiiiatS to the Senate. 
He then replied to the charge of killing Islamic culture, and informed the House 
that a college for Mahomedans would be shortly started at Andheri, He said that 
local boards were adequately represented, and Muslims and Non-Brahmins who 
lived largely in the rural areas, could come through those bodies. 

Referring to another charge made that Mirza Ali Mahonied Khan was defeate<l in 
the Senate elections because he was a Mahomedan, the Minister pointed out that 


I 



* ] THE SMALL HOLDINGS BILL 

iBenporson was defeated by Mr. ILifiuddin, who was his rival, and not beciuisd ho 
was a Mahomedan. If the communities quarrelled amongst themselves, they naa no 
right to accuse the Education Minister. The amendment was passed to a clivisicm 
and defeated by 49 votes against 26. After another amendment was ruled out ot 
order the Council adjourned. 

On the 7th OCTOBER the Council disi) 08 ed of about 50 amendments to 
the University Bill, some of them being either withdrawn or not moved at all. 

In moving the amendment, that the recommendation ot tlie benate to the 
Government for the cancellation of the appointment of Fellows be mipported by 
B/4 tbs instead of 2/3rds of the jvhole number of Fellows, Mr. Swaminarayan said 
tlaat the clause was likely to be used against political workers. Ihe amenchuent 
was defeated by 45 votes against 11. i. • i. 4 . 

Mr. Jadhav amendment that a Fellow shall not be eligible for reapj^intraent 
or re-election until the disoualification against him was removed by the Local 
Government, was accepted ana carried. . . i u 

Another amendment moved by Mr. Jadhav that three persons be nominated by 
the Chancellor from among the Fellows to the Syndicate, was opposed by the 
Education Minister. 

On the 8 th OCTOBER debate was resumed on, Mr.^ Swaminamyan’s 
amendment to the University Bill giving power of disaflfiliating colleges to theben^ 
instead of to the Government. Mr. Swaminarayan made a strong^ attack against the 
Swarajists and Responsivists who, he said, had made a one-sided compromise vvith 
the result that the Government got what they wanted, i.e., a nominated Vice-Chancellor. 

On the motion of the Education Minister, consideration of the clause re¬ 
lating to visitorial powers of the Viceroy was held over till the next session as the 
Local Government was in communication with the Government oi India. 

Thb Small Holdings Bill. 

One of the important measures of the session was introduc’d this day when Sir 
Chunilal Mehta moved the first reading of the Small Holdings Bill. The Bill wmich 
deals only with agricultural land consists of two parts—the first containing 
posals to prevent further sub-division and fragmentation, while the second inteiids 
to consolidate the scattered and fragmented holdings in certain Belecfed and specj lied 
villages. The object of the Bill is to remedy the evils due to exc^sivo sub-division 
and tragmentation of agricmltural holdings as far as possible. Sir Ghumlal niade 
a lengthy speech on the necessity and importance of legislation m the matter w'hich 
was well appreciated by all sections in the Council who cheered him on hiS con¬ 
cluding. his speech. Drafting had been most difficult ba’.ause they wanted a 
solution which would not contranvene the accepted law of inhentanco both because 
a revolutionary change in the law of inherifanco would scarcely be acceptable to the 
people and also as it was difficult to see the result in the distant future of the 
grave social changes to be eifected. Though he was a believer in the ryot wan 
system, it suffered iroin lack of initiative and capacity to take risks in cultivation 
and launch out into new methods involving capital and use of machmejw qualiti^ 
associated with the big landholder. How much more acute was the problem m the 
ryotwari tracts where the cultivator became a broken man greatly indebted to the 
exacting ^wcar, wasting his time lietween small scattenjd fragments and unable to 
maintain himself and family ? In such a state, the advantages ot peasant pro¬ 
prietorship were lost and it became difficult to realise the well-toown pf 

Arthur Young that the magic of property turned the sand mto gold. In addition to 
giving security of tenure, a specinc guarantee was given under the Act against 
increase of assessment due to improvements by the cultivator. The spiiaker 

a lored that it should be clearly understood tliat there was no attempt to iireate 
ings of enormous size or a class of powerful zamindars ; nor was there an 
insidious design to provide cheap labour to factories. 

In all the divisions of presidency holdings upto and under five acres had^gone 
up in the five years, 1916-21. There was an increase of 30,000 in the Northern 
division or 10 per cent, under 8 per cent in Central and 5, per cent in thorn 
Division. Holdings from 5 to 25 acres were on the decrease in Gujerat, w'hile both 
the other divisions showed an increase. „ 

Continuing Sir Chunilal Mehta referred to tlie disadvantages of allowing 
the present practice to continue, and showed how it militated against prontabie 
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Xion, ^ He thea detailed how attempts were made to in trainee legislation in 
f in .the Presidency. In the fii‘3t part of the Bill which, if passed, would 
^ into operation, attempts were made to prevent further growth 
making revolutionary changes in the Jaws and customs of the 
Ta ^ the sewnd relating to consolidation w^as a permissive one in so far 

5L.u ^ specified majority was concerned. Ckuitinuiag, Sir Chunilal 

alS • objection to the Bill, namely, interference with the laws of inheritance 

said that the law of inheritance gave each heir a share but it 
I!,r osssnhal that aich and every kind of property should be actualy divided 

ike case of landetf property, the promotion of the good 
^ ^titding principle and should take precedence over pnvafce 

prohibition against ownership in common or against 
InA the proceeds. What was prohibited w'as actual division by metes 

.Begar^ng the policy of voluntary consolidation, ho referred to 
Central Provinces, ;^inbay and Madras and 
1 Sir Ganga l^im and others who felt the necessity of legislation. 

^ he replied to other objection of apprehension of exiiropriafion of land- 

aefined as the minimum necessary 
^ cultivation, there was a suspicion that many would be deprived of land 
mia remmn unemployed, lhat need not be the case. In most cases the owner would 
Blocks^*^^ equal to what he owned, but only in a compact block of 

(general consent to the principle of the Bill and the 
U) incil adjourned. The Bill w as read for the first time and referred to select committee. 


Flood Relief Measures. 

OCTOBER flood relief in Gujerat anri Sindh loomed 
of the Council, when supplcmentaiy 


largely 

gnmts 


On the 11th 

in the minds of the members 
were demanded. 

demand for Rs. 4,000 for the purchase of anti-rinderpast 
serum, for the Sind Veterinary Department, was granted. 

Bevenue Member's demand for Rs. 1,15.000. for refund of the value of 
being^aboKhed^ o^i^cheques and drafts owing to the stamp duty on cheques 

A grant of Rs. 1,80,507 for expenditure on famine relief was made. 

Council also granted Sir M. Hidayatullah's demand for Rs. 115,000 for 
"'vorks and repairs to buildings and roads damaged in the flood-affect^ 

Cowa.sjee Jehangir’s demand 
Back Bay Scheme, raised 


Rs. 645,000, for additional funds for the 


^ 0(mig m wmo and jw it was considered to be a vote of censure. 

Lalji and Mr. Lalji Narainji criticised Government policy. 
l®-f^ J^,fked Government to scrap the dredgers ^‘Zinga’', ^‘Kaiu” and ^^Sir 
u^rgo Lloyd , and appealed to the Government to resort to drj^-fiilling which was 
a cheaper method than wetfilling. 

Member, made a demand of Rs. 1,54,(B,476 for expenditure 
j ,^‘’fP®^i^hture already incurred included Rs. /5,000 for general relief 
irti. RRd Abmedabad. Rs. 2 lakhs for corrugated iron slieets, and Rs. 10,000 

wr the supply of seeds. Takkavi advances to the extent of Rs. 6 lakhs for Thar 
laikar and Jj lakhs for Hyderabatl and about 11 lakhs for Gujerat had been made. 

were considering the scheme for co-operative consbruetion societies, 
tile cost of which would be about Rs. 6 lakhs. An additional 1 crore and fifteen 
j^aRns were earmarked for loans for reconstructing houses. Ten lakhs were required 
lor tree grants of building materials to the lower classes in Sind and Gujerat. It 
was proposed to meet the direct expenditure of about 11 lakhs from the Famine Fund. 

liao Saheb Desai and Mr. G. I. Patel expressed dissatisfaction with the paltry 
uemana, wmile the loss w’as colossal. The former challenged the Governluent's 
ngures regarding damage to crops by the floods. The House then adjourned. 

Further discussion was continued on the next day, the 12th OCTOBER when 
Mr. Rieu, Revenue Member, replying, said his information was that the people 
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without interest, for which there was no ground. In any case, it 
was not a fact that th^ Government were going to charge 8 per cent Jon the loans. 
He informed the House that it was only after considerable misgivings that the 
Government had decided to debit loans for reconstruction against the Famimy 
Insurance Fund, as it was not intended for affording means of replacing houses 
on a very big scale. The question of remitting interest wdiolesala on these loans, 
could not possibly arise and it was quite impossible to make any such concession. 
Regarding the general remission of revenue he said there was no juatification for 
any such remission. But special cases would be considered. The Flood Relief 
Officer had authority to deal with special cases for remission of interest on loans. 
The grant for takkavi loans in Bind was not necessarily the final allotment. But 
if the Uollector asked for more, the Government would meet the demands. 

Hindu Memojsrs’ Walk-put 

Mr. Pahaljani sprang a surprise on the House. He rose to make a statement 
on behalf of the Hindu members. He said that they had learnt the decision in 
the Talogaoii procession case in which 45 Hindus were convicted. They wanted 
to move an adjournment motion. But, before doing so, they wanted to place before 
the House thoir strong protest against the treatment given to the members by the 
Government. When the case was being trial, many members of the Council tried 
to approach the Governor. 

The Home Member: Is this in order ? 

The speaker continuing said that the Hindu members of the Council were 
considerably aggrieved at their not being given an opportunity of seeing the 
Governor and thoreforc they thought it necessary to leave the Council. 

Mr. Pahaljani along with the other Hindu members walked put, leaving the 
officials and the noralnated and Mahomedan members to deal with the remaining 
two official bills. 

The Bombay District Police Bill which enables the agents of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to be vested with powers of police officers, 
and the Bombay Port Trust Bill to create special funds, including an employees’ 
welfare fund were passed. 

On the 13th OCTOBER the Government business concluded with the disposal of 
five official Bills. The Port Trnst Bill was postponed till the next session. 

The Bombay Children’s Bill, giving power^ to the Chief Presidency Magistrate to 
hear appeals against the orders of the Juvenile Courts, was passed into law after 
throe readings. 

On the 14th OCTOBER Mr. Swaminarayan moved the Gujerat Talukdari Amending 
Bill which seeks to compel Talukdars to keep their expenditure below their incomes. 

The Bill intended to remove the exemption from Sections 137 to 136 both in¬ 
clusive, of the land revenue code granted to the Talukdars, in order to determine 
the representative rights of the talukdars and their tenants by a regular survey of 
the village sites. 

It was opposed by the Education and Local Board Ministers. 

The Takore of Karwada opposing said that the Talukdars did take as much 
interest as anybody else; while Mr. Jairamdas Desai stated that the object of the 
Bill evidently was to hand over the talukdars to the mercy of the Marwaris. 

The Revenue Member, opposing, said that the Government was EvS solicitous 
as the members of the Council. The Bill was thrown out without a division. 

The Local Boards Bill was not moved. 

Mr. Asvale moved a Bill to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. with the 
object of lowering the franchise to Es. 5. 

Mr. Lalji Narainji, Bir Vasant Rao, and Sir. M. Hidayatulla opposed; while 
Mr. Jadhav and Mr. Ligade strongly supported. The Council was then adjourned. 

On the 15th OCTOBER a protracted debate eusuod on Mr. Bole’s for reserva¬ 
tion of 18 seats for the Backward and depressed Classes in the Bombay Corporation, 

The Bill was pressed to a division ana defeated by 50 votes against 17. 

On the 17th OCTOBER Mr. Syed Muiiawar’s Bill for having four nominated 
members to present Labour in the Bombay Corporation, was postponed till the next 
session. 



expected loans 
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Sir Vasantrao Dabolker and Mr. Marzaban supported the Bill v bile Sir M. 
H'idayatiillah, Minister, said that he should first consult the Corporation. 

Mr. Pahiiljani’s Bill to prevent deadlocks in Municipalities was acceptcdi by the 
Minister for local Self-(^)vcrnment, and was passed. 

Three more private Bills were introduced. , 

Mr. B. G. Pradhan’s motion for the appointment of Btandinsr committees of the 
Ivco-islative Council, as recommended by the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the 
Government of India Bill of 1919, was under consideration when the Gouneil 
adjourned. 

On the 18th OCTOBER the Council discussed two important motions of Mr. 
E. G. Praflhan, one for presenting a petition to H. E. the Oovenior for 
appointing a Btanding Committee of the Legislative Council as recommended by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on the Government of India Bill 1919, and the other 
for the appointment of Council Secretaries as provided under S. 62 (4.) of the 

'Oovernment of India Act. . ., , , i au ui. **. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta opposing the first motion said no member had thought it 
fit to say a single word about the resolution, which Mr. Pradhan had taken half 
aiv hour to move. Regarding the Finance Committee of the Bombay Council, he 
said that the members of the Council were not desirous of expressing tbeir views 
though the Committee was meant for the purpose of having informal discussions 
acros^s the table and enable the Government to lay before the cliosen niembers of 

the House, in an informal manner, all the information they had with regard to 

rile financial condition of the Presidency. Personally he thought the ciuestiou had 
come rather late in view of the fortlicoming appointment of the Royal CommisBion. 
The Government wore not prepared to accept it. 

The motion was negaUved. , ^ •! c a • ^ j i 

Tho second motion for the appointment of Council Secretaries was opposed by 
Sir M. nidayatullah who said that the Government would appoint Secretaries if the 

Council wanted them. r i. a j u i • i. 

Bir Chunilal Mehta, rvxferred to tho history of what had been done m other 

provinces since the Act came into force. Four provinces, namely, Madras, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Burma, had tried the experiment and 
abondoaod it. Would it eurpsise the mover, if the speaker were to tell him that 
within the first four or six months of the introduction of the Reforms the Ministers 
received several suggestions for taking up members as Council Secretmies ? They 
decided, after consideration, to wait for a little time to see the working of the 
Council and also to see what the other councils was doing. After six months, not a 
single member of the House was anxious to be a Council B<X5retary; and there 
was not a siuglc suggestion that Secretaries should be appointed to act with either 
the Ministers or members of the Government. Since June 192J, there had been no 
suggestion in that respect. 

The motion was throwm out. ^ 

Mr. Nariman’s resolution for the appointinent of a committee to co-ordinate 
and reorganise primary and secondaiy education and to consider the introduction 
of physical training in schools, w^as rejected as a committee had already been 
appointed by the Education Minister. , 

Consideration of two other resolutions was postponed till tho next session. The 
Council was then prorogued. 





Madras Legislative Council. 

The No-Confidence resolution 

The monsoon session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 2Hrd AUGUST. His Excellency the Governor was watching the proceedings 
from his box and the House and the public galleries were crowded to its utmost. 
The news that the “no-contidence’^ motion was likely to bo taken up on this day 
had attracted hundreds of students to the galleries. 

“The Ministers do not posaess the confidence of the House”—this was the aimple 
resolution moved by Mr. venkatachallam CHETTI, leader of the Opposition in the 
Council, in moving the “no-confidonce” resolution. 

Explaining his party attitude during the last budget debate, Mr, Ohetty said 
that his party was always ready to use its vote against the Ministry when the Party 
was satisfied that such a course would achieve the objective of the Congress, namely 
the wrettking of Diarchy. Since then the memorable Coimbatore decisions, he 
proceeded, have brought about the situation in which the formation of any ministry 
in place of the present one is impossible either now or after the dissolution. Diarchy, 
he continued, is an unworkable machine and an unmanageable monster. It has 
given rise to very many anomalous positions besides saddling the country with a very 
heavy expenditure. The rights prescribed under the section are circumscribed by 
conditions reducing those rights to disabilities. 

“Diarchy is a dead horsa It may be buried unwept, unhonoured and. unsung. 
The last general elections wrote the death warrant of the system”—said Swami 
Venkatachelam. After reviewing the results of the last elections the speaker said the 
Government set out to find three gentlemen to form the ministry. The quest was 
successful. But such situation cannot last long. It is straining the constitution 
to its breaking point. He declared that a party with only a dozen elected men 
behind it should run the administration of the Transferred Department. That it 
should be run by the aid of votes dependent on the will of the executive in an 
outrageous negation of all fundamental ideas of popular government. 

Mr. B. Eamachandra Reddi, Independent Justicito, who had originally tabled a 
niotion of his own supported the motion. ^ He characterised, the Ministi'y's doings 
in local self-Government Department as intolerable. ^We are not obstructionists^ 
declared Mr. Reddi. ‘*We arc supporting the present motion only to scrap 
dyarchy”. He had no objection to leave the administration to the reserved halt 
of the Dureaucracy. Thereby administration could not be stopped for it was bound 
to continue irrespective of the Ministry which was now patting on the back of 
unwary people and getting their support. The speaker accused the Excise Minister 
of seeking to go behind his promise of making Nellore dry immediately for he was 
already auctioning contracts for arrack licenses for next year in the district. 

Dewan Bahadur Krishna NAIR, ex-Dewan of lYavancore, associated himself 
with the remarks of the previous speakers and agreed that dyarchy W'as unworkable 
but he would add that during the Justice Ministry's pow^er Ix)rd Willingion had 
practically suspended dyarchy. (Hear, hear). He had nothing to say against the 
Ministers personally for they were all honourable mm. (Hear, Hear and laughter). 
The Presciit Ministers ought not to have been appointed belonging as they did to the 
smallest elected group in the CJoundl. Dunng seventeen days of the last budget 
session the Ministers faced no less than thi*ee defeats. The Dewan Bahaour 
reminded the Ministers that not long ago in a division they had ikfi support of 
only twenty one elected members including themselves as against fifty-eight elect^ 
members which fact with the others which the speaker cited showed tjiat the 
Ministry never commanded the confidence of the house. Lord Lytton had iniinciated 
the principle tdiat if the Ministers should be defeated even by one rupee in their 
first demand it meant the no-confidence of the House. Strangely enough Madras 
Ministers now in spite of three successive and clear defeats had not remgned. Mr. 
Krishnan Nair continuing accused the Ministers of naving nominated sixteen or 
sevmjteen members of the L^slative Council to membei&ip of local boards and 
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other committees coutrolleil by. Ministers constitutionally. The Ministry^ had 
committed great blundei’s and the speaker hoped that before being compeilecl to 
resign they would voluntarily do so. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa IYENGAR (Ministerialist) opposing the motion accused the last 
speaker of wandering from China to Peru and of taking advantage of a plain 
motion. Replying to Mr. Reddy’s charges regrardiug prohibition Mr. lyenger saut 
that when a new Government succeeded an old one it wiis not easy to change the 
lines laid down by the retiring one. He congratulated the Congress party on 
joining hands with the Justicites who after disappointment at not bein^ callea to 
office discovered the unworkability of dyarchy. The speaker thought if dyarchy • 
should be scrapped it should be by getting the Act amended and not by turnin|? 
out the Ministry in any case, let it not be fogotten tluit the portion 


was an attack, 



Justice Ministry wfiich had perpetuated coniinunalism and favouritism, (borne 
members:—Are you defending the Ministry ? , , , . . 

Mr. IyengarNo. I am only exposing the misrule ot the justice Ministry. 
Continuing the speaker said ne recognised the high patriotism oi the present 
Ministers when he would however condemn them for bdonging to a vicious system. 

Mr. Arpudeswami Udaiyar (JusticitC/i notwithstanding his party nomenclature 
opposed the motion for he was a believer in evolution and not revolution. ^ _ 

[ Owing to huge crowds waiting outside the President threw open the (loora of the 
House and admitted a large number of visitors to the flcK3r of the House where 
tliey were permitted to squat down.] ^ , nyf- • t 

Mr. Saladhana (Swarajist) supporting the motion asked if the Madras Ministers 
possessed even half as much power as British Ministers of even fourteenth century* 
Where then was the use of Ministers and Councils. Pie was willing, hoivever, to 
recognise that Ministers were congress members and proud of ^ 

his turn would have felt proud to cross floor had Ministers had courage to threaten 
resignation. After fiirther speeches the House adjourned. 


no 


Kextday, the 24th AUGUST Mi% Ohettiar, resuming discussion on the 
confidence” motion, asked if the present Ministers who had voted with the opposition 
during the last ‘'no confldeiice” motion against the “Justice” Ministers were themselves 
free from communolism which formed the subject of the charge against the last 
Ministers. Mr, Ohettiar added that the G. 0. S. before they were signed leaked out 

The^lwaiuh^^^^ Whip attacked the Chief Minister for his rcniark that non* 
co^operation was a failure. He asked if the last election result did not prove its 
abundant success* The Ministers had not ever fought with the reserved Imlf. On 
the other hand they had allowed Mr. Moir, the Plnance Member, to act the demi¬ 
ting motbcrdli-law over them. (Loud laugher). If l^s Excellency resimed the 
administration the country would be no worse, nor was he enamoured of the Koyal 
Commission which could only take away dyarchy, but then non-co-operation would 
come back to stay. 

Mr. N. Bhivaraj (Nominated Depressed Classes representative) opposed the 

motion and defended dyarchy. . , . . .. , j 

Mr Bliivarai quoted Dr. Aiisari pleading for responsive co-operation and averred 
that in view of the large funds now available dyarchy should be given a fair chan^. 

The Rflia of Panagfl supporting the motion defended his party against the 
attacks made on them. His party had felt tliat the reforms should not be condemned 
without giving it a fair trial. Now, a fair trial had been given and they were 
now condemning the system of dyarchy. The Raja also referred to his evidence 
before the Muddiman Committee that reiterated that dyarchy was unworkable under 

the present circumstaces. , -rv 

^ Chief Minisieb’s Defence 


Hie Chief Minister, Dr. Subbamyan, who followed analysed the charges 
against himself and his colleague and defended the nominations objected to by Dew^an 

Balmdur (SntinuJng said that Madras had always prided itself on having 

worked the reforms successfully for seven long years and it be disastrous 
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awiu with dyarchy on the ere of the Boyal Commission and when huge 
funds were available for the schemes of the transferred departments. The Chief 
Minister then referred to Dr. Ansan's statement and said that when a gentleman 
who, he believed, was going to be elected Congress piesident had given a clear and 
right lead, the Madras Swarajists who, the sepeaker had believed were tending 
towards responsive co-operation, should not be parties to the “no-confidence’^ 
motion. The Chief Minister also refuted the charges of communalisiu and said 
tiu\t he had only been guided by principles enunciated by the United Nationalists. 

Analysis of Voting 

Thv^ lio-confidcnce motion was defeated by 56 votes to 67. I All the fifty-six who 
voted for the motion were elected members. Of the^ sixty-scvea who voted against 
the motion fourteen were oflioials, twenty-three nominated and only tliiity elected 
memberB. Of the thirty elected members who voted for the Ministers six were 
Europeans. The House tlien adjourned. 

Officiaj. BvmKEBS 

On the 26th AUGUST the Council met to transact official business. 
Immodiately after question time Dr. Mallya, Swarajist mov<^ an adjom'ximent 
of the house to consider the question of scarcity of wmter m the city and con 
sequent outbreak of cholera. It was suggested that the motion was not m order. It 
was not primarily a matter under the concern of the local Government, The leader 
of the opposition and Dr. Mallya contending the motion was in order pointed out 
that the Rod Hills Lake urns under diarchical govt, as both the corporation 
and Govt. Ixad control over it. Government contcnderl that the motion did not relate 
to any recent occurrence but the opposition was able to quote the Governmentj 
order passed recently affecting water supply to the Corporation, 

The motion w^as admitted and the president fixed the afternoon for discussion. 

Supplementary grants were then taken up. The leader of the Opposition moved 
that consideration be postponed till the next day. Gpvernmctit did not oppose the 
motion and it was carried. The house next proceeded to discuss new draft rules the 
Govt, proposed to make under the local Boards Act. 

The House then adoptinl the Finance Member’s motion regarding the^ Pubhe 
Accounts Committee report. On the motion of Mr. Gosman, Home Memoer, the 
Council passed a bill repealing the Planters’ Labour Act. , ^ 

Speaking on the adjournment motion the Minister of Public Health stated that the 
ciuestion of improving water supply was under consideration. He emphasised (he 
tirgenfc need for Government support to corporation by way of mrants to meet 
the situation. Hon’blc Dr. P. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, recognised the urgency of 
the question and need for ensuring adequate supply for domestic as well as indus¬ 
trial purposes. The only thing winch could improve the position now was ram which 
he addecL amidst laughter, was not under the control of, Governnpt. Mr. C. W. 
Chambers, European representative, suggested the appointment of an expert com¬ 
mittee to consider the Government scheme for improvement of water supply. 

The Hon. Mr. T. B. Moir, Finance Member, was hoard to say that Goveunraent 
favoured the suggestion and were alive to their share of responsibility m 

motion was voted upon ^ the Chief Mimster promised to 
lend the required amount to the corporation relying on which the (^position 
agreed to mthdraw the motion. The Ministers concerned were absent from the 
House when the leave w'as asked for to withdraw it, but on the challenge of the 
“Justice” panv block the original motion was put and carried without a division. 

The Council also passed into law the Madras Planters Labour Act RepeaL 
ing Bill as amended by the Select Committee. , , ,, .r i r. ^ ^ 

The Council tlien considered certjun amendments \io the Madras I revmtion of 
Adulteration Act Amending Bill, particularly regarding the definatioii of milk, and 
the consideration had not finished when the Council rose for the day. 

Oil tlie 27th AUGUST the Minister for Public Health stated that the estimated 
lesson account of recent fire in Madras Medical College, so far as di^age to 
chemicaLs and apparatus was concerned, was about four to five thousand pounds 
sterling In reply to interpellation, the Hon/ble Ranganath Mudaliar, Minister for 
Development, stated that the Hindu Religious Endowments and Amending Bill was 
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to be ready for introdurtion in Oetobw. 

C. V. Venkatramaniyengar, Deputy liOiider of 

at Coimbatore the Law Aleniber stateel that no case of injury ‘of, "kora had ^ 
reported. He had no intention of going to Coimbatore or of sending f e Laoo" 
Commissioner there. It was also ehc.tol that l'roeee<l'np. ■|on;nlt;tioi; 

Bamaswami Iyengar, Labour Union President, wore not launched »f‘er 
with the Labonr Commissioner of Gorernment but were token by local anthontits. 
Eeplying to questions on protection of Neil statue the Law bfemher stattd that 
polli had been watching tbe statue to prevent any overt act being done and that 

on the last ooc-asion some i*^®'^Tj'2*^'^H'rtpfilfr,prnmcnt 

under their clothes and sprang into the railings suddenly. ^ He said ‘“e Government 
did not propose to ask the Crown Prosecutor to move the High Co'irt to revise 
the sentences passeil on the young men. Mr. gatyaraurti supested that Ho _ 
merit should sre less severe section was used but the Law member said that Govern- 
ment would not interfere. 

Motion Fob ADJouBNMKfi^T of House. 

Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnau Nair asked for leave to move for adjournment 
of the House to discuss Malabar tenancy qu«»|tjon and the House having granted 
leave the President fixed the afternoon for dischssion. . , 

Bv 42 against 40 votes the Madras Legislative Council t\arped Dewaa 
Bahin^ur Krishna Nak'S adjoarnment motion on the issue of Malabar tenancy 
committee. The supporters included Mr. Madhawan Nmr and Mr* Satyamurti 
condemned the constitution of the Committee with the Law member and expressed 
willingness to consider the reconstitution. Contrary to expectations the Council 
pvoceSied after the adjournment motion to discuss supplementary grants a few of 
which were carrit^d the rest having; to be held over for want of time. 

The Council then adjourned sim die* 



The U. P. Legislative Council. 

The monfioon sasaion of the U. P. L**g58lative Coahoil met at Naini Tal on the 21ST 
JUNE and devoted the day to a diaoussion of supplementary grants on demand under 
the Board of Revenue, The constitutional issue relating to the restoration of grants by H. 
B. the dovernor was raised but the giant vras carried by the casting vote of the Pmldent, 

The Police Demand, 

Onthe22ND JUNK in moving for the omission of Rs. 1,06,626 concerning the con¬ 
stabulary in the U. P, Counoil, liai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra criticised 
the reasons advanced by the Government for the increase in the armed police force. 
He pointed out that in emergencies Government could always requisition the aid of thd 

'^^^^^Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayar Hussain did not favour the omission of the demand 
bat pressed for a reduction by Rs. 27,000, He referred to the tension of the feelings 
between the communities and said that riots were likely to brcak*oat at any place at any 
hour. During such emergencies the police force had to be drafted from one place to 
another and it was a fact that on occasions poliooraen were kept on duty for 18 hours in 
a day. He, therefore, favoured the grant of a substantial portion of the damaud. The 
blame for this unhappy communal situation however rested both with the Government and 
with the educated men in either community. The latter showed supine indifference to 
the need of the country and failed to inculcalo among the masses the principles of toler¬ 
ation and broad outlook, A little ounslderation for the other on the part of either com¬ 
munity would have stopped the oomrannal riots and in his opinion Government was not 
altogether above all blame. Government only concerned Itself with the preservation of 
law and order and came to the scano only when riots had actually broken oat. Govern¬ 
ment had a different policy when Non-co-operation was in full swing. At that time 
Government spared neither money nor men for propaganda purposes. Ho wanted to know 
why Government did not adopt a similar policy now. 

Pandit Qurtn moved for the total omission of the demand of Rs. 17,323 for the armed 
police force and doubted if the diffitoulties that Government experienced were not due to 
the bad organisation of the existing armed police force. He believed it was quite possible 
to make the existing force much more effective even at its present strength. He assured 
the House that it waa even possible to reduce the strength of the present armed foroe. 
He based his opinion on the recommendation of the Armed Police Oommittea of which the 
present Inspector-General of Police was a member. 

Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, said that he was surprised at the attitude the 
Oonnoil had taken towards this demand. The police was seldom favoured by the Legisla¬ 
ture. Most of the duties performed were of a representative nature and were not adequate¬ 
ly appreciated by the public. He would ask the House to consider what would be the 
position if the police force waa inefficient. For some time past the service in the armed 
police force was getting more and more unpopular. Sickness had increased immensely 
und for the last two years there were nearly 226 resignations annually from this force 
because leave could seldom be granted to these men. Daring the recent Aligarh riots, 
when he enquired of the Superintendent of Police why there was a fresh outbreak on the 
second day the reply was that the police force was utterly inadequate. Requisitioning of 
the military was an expensive affair and Government did not favour it on that account. 
One lakh out of half a crore could not be deemed a lion's share. It was too much to 
believe that the Government favoured or fomented communal troubles. It waa anything 
but pleasing to him, the Home Member of the Government, to see hia own brethren breakinic 
one another's heads. Hia appeal to his countrymen was ** My brothers, pause and think 
and look ahead. Hands were given us to clasp and not to break heads.” 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist leader, opposed the demand and said that 
the money available could be better utilised than that of strengthening the police force. 
To their shame Indians had to admit that on occasions they had worked themselves into 
activities of a suicidal character and had thereby given a handle to the enemies of Indian 
Swaraj. Admitting that Government had been provoking these disturbances, it was, the 
Indiana who were responslbie for having yielded to those mischievous indaences,* He for 
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between 33 croree of Hindus and 


force the MuslioaB would have no 


ieV Mrs^Lana?*^ II HlnduB preponderated in the police 
oonfldenoe_ia if a?d " vice 


"fortunate leeeon from the'Caloutta riots. Communal suspicion ww a disuse 

and the cure lay there and not in external remedies. The remedy wm in propagwoa 

inex^uditnm in brtogin? about ^ -“^nd^ur of Force 

Oommltt^-whtoh“^onsi“ed of thr^ senior 

Provinces had>^ hJlfper oeW Bomtoy by U, 

ST TemandTdTarproved that the armed police was the most suited to deal w.th 
oommonal disturbances. and the Nawab of OhattarL Homo 

p.«»» 

ss “"bA’“”w" -■•‘"■''S“;lj'ti“:r,r,:,;“ s 

ri“5o!i“JS”iT.?»”fi S,.V.M.»» ...w 

but it was voted by 48 votes to 33, 

Other Demands, 

8.ppi-»..7 ja SttlSS ^ *“' 

statinnery and printing (Be 680) were^^ up for disouBslon and there were several 

the rest of the demand granted. The Council then adjourned. 

Pay of Clarks and Peons. 

On the 28BD JUNE the OooncU reassembled to consider supplementary esti. 
un tne the. dav somewhat counter-balanced a senes of 

”«^in“he“AtohLd High Court ah“ id hi revised in a manner better than what the 
TawTof ChaUa^f. rpK"“tb7motion said that the Govern- 

the tohen cut was adopted by 49 votes to 26. 


Another Token Cut. 

The second defeat of the aovernment to-day w|9 also oyer a token cut moved by 





MR. CHINTAMANrS MOTION WITHDRAUT^ 

_[ffc 0, B. Pant ae a protest against placing certain naedicaJ officers in Tari Bahadur 

Oovernzaent estates under the control of the Executive Offioore. 

Sir Sam O’Donnell Finance Member, said that the Govemment did so in their capacity 
a^ landholders over that area. 

Mr. Pant’s motion after a short debate was adopted by 41 votes against 33. 

Re-8arvey of Districts. 

There was a prolonged debate over the motion for omission of the supplementary pro¬ 
vision of Rs, 13,000 for re-survey work in the three districts of Fysabad, Bahiaioh and 
Sultanpur. Mr, Hadz Hidayat Hussain set the ball rolling and one after another non- 
official members condemned the settlement policy of the Government. The refusal of 
the Government to reintroduce the Land Revenue BUI which was withdrawn last year, 
because of certain amendments adopted by the Council was severely criticised from all 
corners of the House. It may be recalled that the Budget demand of over eight lakhs for 
survey and settlement was refused by the Council in March last and bad recently been 
certified by H, B. the Governor, Members opposing the supplementary demand to-day ad¬ 
vanced arguments similar to those they had put forward in March last and Sir Sam 
O’Donnelii in opposing to-day*s motion, said that he had little to add to what bo had al¬ 
ready stated in the course of the full dress debate ou this question during the Budget 
session. The motion for the omission of the demand was adopted by 66 votes against 23, 

American Road-making YemonstraMon. 

An interesting debate relating to the item concerning demonstration of certain 
American road-making machines was in progress when the Oounoil adjrmrned for the day^. 
The scope of this experimental work is explained in a printed mte. Negotiations had been 
b<»en in progress with the Russell Grader Company of Minneapolis U. 8, who have made 
an offer which the Government propose to accept with some modifications. The terms of 
the agreement are that the Company will send one large and one small road-making 
machine and deliver these at Cawnporo free of cost. The Company will send a capable 
demonstrator who will operate machines and will bo capable of actually building roads 
and of training Indian operators to handle the machines. The period of demonstration 
will be three months. The Government will pay the demonstrator first class passage from 
Minneapolis to Cawnpore and back, his hotej bills during the journey and the d^ily 
allowances. The estimated cost to the Government will be Rs. 7,000. Swarajiatand 
Nationalist members headed by Mr. 0. Y. Ohintamaui were opposed to this demonstration 
whereas the famiudar members and the baeinessmen in the Council favoured it. 

Mr. Ohintamani’s Motion Withdrawn. 

On the 24TH JUNE the debate on Mr. Chintamani’s rrotlon for omission of Rs. 20,000 
in the supplementary estimates concerning the demonstration of American road making 
machines was resumed. After five hours’ heated discussion the motion was withdrawn. 

The debate was full of interest and excitement, more particularly because of the ex¬ 
change of personal attacks between supporters and opposers of the motion. 

The amount required for experimental machines was voted in its entirety. 

The education demand was under discussion when the Oounoil adjoarned for the day. 

The “Pratap” Case Echo. 

On the 26XH JUNE Babu Ganesh Shaekar Vidyarthi, who had nearly fifty questions 
standing against hJs name, wanted to know what action Government bad taken against tlie 
Bub-lnspectoi of Shikehabad Police Station who had sued him (the questioner) for defama¬ 
tion, It may be mentioned here that this question and several others following it have 
reference to what is known as the Pratap defamation case. Mr, Vidyarthi, who is the 
Editor of “ Pratap,” was sued for defamation by the Snb-Inspcotor of Police, Mr. Vidy- 
arthi was fonnd guilty by the lower court but was acquitted by the High Court who held 
that the allegations against the Snb-Inspcctor were prima facie” true. The High Court at 
first directed that judicial proceedings should be instituted against the Sub-Inspector but 
subsequently they withdrew the direction and merely brought to the notice of the District 
Magistrate the observation of the Hon’ble Judges in their judgment concerning the Bub- 
Inspector for such enquiry and action as he might oonsider expedient. 

Replying to the original question to-day, the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, said 
that in accordance with the High Court’s directions tbe Superintendent of Police was 
making enquiries which are expect^ to be completed shortly. On receipt of his report 
tbe District Magistrate would decide what further action^ if any, shonld be taken in the 
matter 
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Adjournment Motion. 

ft policy of Buppiementary questione, the replies to which did 
not prove eatiefftctory to the Swarajist group of members and eventually Mr^ 0, H. Pant 
handed over notioe of a motion on an adjournment of the House. 

Before fidmltUng this notice to be in order Kai Bahadur Lala Sitaram, President, re¬ 
marked : '* The House will concede to me the didSiculty of deciding the matter off hand. 
On the one hand the Hon’ble Members who put supplementary questions oontend that 
the High Oonrt gave definite directions to the Executive to proceed with the case and 
they found the charges against the Police substantiated. On the other hand, Government 
says definitely that all that the High Court did was to direct the attention of the Execu¬ 
tive to these and it is for their action and enquiry in any way which the local authorities 
might consider expedient. The whole theory, therefore, hinges on what High Court says in 
their judgment. 1 bad no opportunity of reading privately or publicly this judgment. If 
the House will, therefore, permit me I should like to go through the judgment of the High 
Court first before giviug any ruling on the point or any whether the motion is in order. 
I shall give my ruling to-morrow before questions are taken up. 

Mr, Cbintamaui’e Out Motion Carried, 

After question time, the consideration of supplementary eBtimates was resumed. The 
Education demand was taken up first. Mr. Ohintamani moved the omission of the item 
of Kb. 6,040 which was required for re-roofing the bungalow of the Civil Engineering 
College, Boorkee, In his opinion, it ^as not a matter of urgency, 

Mr. Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction, said that the bungalow had a thatched 
roof and its annual repairs cost over a thousand and it would be economic to replace the 
thatched roof by jack arches. The motion for Omission was adopted by 43 against 38 votes. 

The rest of the Education demand was voted in tofco. 

There was a prolonged debate on a token motion, the mover of which, Tfaakur Sadbo 
Singh, Swarajist, urged that more money shonld be spent on female education than at 
present and that a portion of the grant to the District Boards should bo earmarked for 
Vacation of women. 

Rai Bajeswar Bali, Education Minister, gave a sympathetic reply but the motion 
WftS pressed. The House rejected it by 63 votes to 20, 

The demand under the head Agriculture was under consideration when the Council 
adjourned for the day. 

Adjournment Motion Disallovred. 

On the 26TH JUNE the Council re-assembling, Bai Bahadur Lai Sitaram gave a ruling 
disallowing the motion for adjournment of the House which Pandit G. B. Pant, 
fiwarsjist leader, gave notioe of yesterday in connection with certain interpellations 
regarding the •* Pralap ” defamation case. The President said he bad read the judgment 
of the High Court Judges and also the correspondence that passed between the High 
Court and the District Magistrate of Mainpuri, The President read out to the House 
extracts from the judgment and correspondence and ruled that Mr. G, B, Pant’s 
grievance that ** the High Conrt having held that there was a **pTmB facie” case against 
the Police Inspector of Sbikohabad a fresh enquiry into the same matter by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police is open to serious objection ” was not a matter of urgent public impor¬ 
tance to be discussed in the Council. If any person felt aggrieved by the action of the 
District Magistrate he bad bis remedy outside the Council. If was open to any person 
to apply to the High Conrt in the regular manner asking them to elucidate their order. 
The High Conrt bad drawn the attention of the District Magistrate to certain observa¬ 
tions made by the Hon'blc Judges in tbeir judgment for such enquiry and action as be 
considered expedient. The President observed that he failed to understand wWeth© 
Council came in, if the District Magistrate had interpreted the High Court’s order in a 
particular light and acted accordingly. 

AgricuUura Grant. 

The adjoninment motion being ruled out of order the Council proceeded to discuss 
supplementary estimate under the heads ** Agricultnre Industries and beientific Department.” 

Bao Krisbnapal Bingh took pome objection to the provision for opening a new demons¬ 
tration farm at Meerut. 

Mr. Clarkf, Dire ctor of Agriculture, quoted figures to show that the success of demons¬ 
tration farms had led to increase in the cultivated area in the provinces. 

The motion for reduction was withdrawn, 

Mr, Cbintamani moved a reduction of the amount provided for the appointment of 3 
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Vml Bepoty Director oJ Agricultare. The mover wanted to know why thoee'^t^ 
j were being created. 

Mr. OJaike replied that the Department wanted some men to work amongst cultivators 
in their own helds and those workers would bo organised and controlled by these new 
officers. The motion was withdrawn. 

Industries Demand. 

There were several attacks on the Industries demand more particularly against the 
provision for an additional Assistant Stores Purchase Officer and a Manager for the Arts 
and Grafts Emporium, Lucknow. The motions for reduction were all rej‘?cfeed and the 
Industries demand was voted and the house adjourned. 

On the 30TH JUNE the Council concluded its Nainltal session and adjourned sine dig. 

Three resolutions were disposed of during the day but the only iateresting debate 
was on a resolution moved by a Swarajist member urging that the Government should 
place the draft of the revised Jail Manual before a Committee, consisting of a majority 
of non official members of the Council, for examination and report before it was finally 
adopted and published by Government. After a prolonged debate in the course of which 
the Hon, the Nawab of Ohattari, HomeMember,pointedoutthatthereYi8ionof depart- 
menttkl manuals like the Jail Manual was the solo concern of the Executive and could 
not be entrufetod to a committee of non-officials, the i-osolution was rejected by 43 against 
28 votes, 

TheAutumnSession. 

The autumn session of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced on the 
29TH OCTOBER in the Council Chamber, Lucknow, with the Hou. Rai Bahadur Lala 
Bita Ram, President, in the chair, to transact official business, bub adjourned shortly 
after question time till Monday, as toe non-official members strongly protested that they 
had no notice whatsoever that the hon. the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, was going 
to introduce to-day the Naik Girls* Protection Bill and that In fact they wore quite in the 
daik, until they entered the room, about the nature of official business. 

Haik Girls Protection Bill, 

On the 31ST OCTOBER after a short discussion in which an interesting suggestion 
was made by Mr, Desangca to coopt two Naik women on the select committee, the Home 
Member’s motion to rcLr the Naik Girls* Protection Bill to a select committee was carried 
without any opposition. The Bill received a hearty welcome from ail quarters of the 
House as an attempt for moral and social uplift of a helpless and degraded community, 
which is exploited by interested people for their own benefit. 

It is noteworthy that the initiative for thib much-needed social reform cam<» originally 
from the non-official members of the last Council. On September llth, 1924, the Legis¬ 
lative Council adopted a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur Tbakur Mashal Singh recom¬ 
mending that the Government should take steps to put a stop to the selling, buying and 
bringing np of minor girls for immoral purposes, with special reference to the districts of 
Nainltal, Almora and Garhwal, The Government appointed a committese to consider the 
question and the committee was of opinion that legislation ought to be undertaKen, The 
problem was most acute in the case of the Naik community of Kamaun, where members 
are, with some exceptions, in the habit of bringing up all their girls to a life of prosti¬ 
tution. It was proposed to check this immoral practice by legislation, to effect the 
registration and restriction of movements of minor girls of that community and separa¬ 
tion where necessary of such girls from their parents and guardians. 

It appeared from the speech of one of the members that a memorial signed by 
37 Naik women has l^en sent to all members of the Council presenting their point of view 
in regard to this legislation. 

Sex Bar Removal 

On the 1ST NOVEMBER Mr. Mukandilal, Deputy President, moved a resolutioU 
urging upon the Government to remove sex disqualification for women in regard to election 
and nomination to the Legislative Council, 

The mover pointed on that similar resolutions had been adopted , by the Madras, 
Central Provinces, Bombay, Assam and Punjab Councils as well as by the Legislative 
Assembly. In the Madras Council a nominated lady member had been elected as Deputy 
President. Several women’s organisatiors in U, P. had also urged the removal of the sex 
bar. In the twentieth century, throughout the world, women were moving hand in hand 
with men in all walks of life. He faih^ to understand why the United Provinces should 
ttmuin a century behind the rest of the world. 
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_ „i all sections of the House, the Tnotion received a hearty support, and was adopted 

Shyamlal moved a resolution recommending to the Government, in its Tr^a- 
forred half, to increase the grants to the district boards for medical purposes, Iho 
resolution was under diecussion, when the Oounoil adjourned for the day. 

Separation of Functions. 

On the 2ND NOVEMBER Pandit V. N. Xewarl (Nationalist) raoTed that 
in-Conncil shonld take steps to bring shoot, without any further delay, the 
Sl«ra«on ot judicial and exeouti.e functions. P““dit Tewari gave a long 
aoUation in this country for this reform. He referred to *■*‘0 *.“*,* 

^embly put by Mr. h; N, Kunztu and the replies thereto given by the Governor-dcBignate 
of U. P.fand ei^pressed a doubt if the Government seriously ^tended to 
reform. Two Sooretaries of State for India had said in the ^®°®® 7he 

prevented from carrying out this reform by want of funds. Sir William Vino^t, as the 

Homo Member of the Government of India, had stated that if any Provlncial Governraent 
Wanted to introduce the reform, the Government of India would not stand in t**® 
Accordingly, the U. P. Council bad repeatedly urged upon the Ooverument to loWoduoe 

it in the United Provinces. The agitation in the Aeeembly and in the *° 

have borne little fruit. Ho hoped the C. P. Council would once spin “0,H® 

it was emphatically of the opinion that the inform was not only essential, but absolutely 

There were numerous epecohos in support of the motion, and none oppowd it^ 

The Home Member said the Local Government’s attitude in regard to the (jncetion 
wae well known. The matter was in the hands of the Government of India, who, he 
understood, were corresponding with the Secretary ot State. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 


Medical Grants to District Boards. 

After the disposal of supplementary estimates the Council proceeded to dlsouM tho 
resolution of Btbn Shysmlal recommending to H. E. the Governor acting with his Ministers, 
to increase the grant to the District Boards for medical pnrptjses. 

Kal Baieswar Bali, Minister of Publid Health, in tho course ot his reply, admiU^ 
that there was much need for increased medical relief in the rural area^ arid said the 
Government ware trying to do their best with the funds at their disposal. The Governmmt 
bad two or three schemes in hand, and were going to appoint a Committee to consider them. 
Baba Bhyamlars resolution was adopted without any opposition. 

Beclamation of Criminal Tribes, 

Pundit B. B. Tewari (Nationalist) next moved a resolution to the efleot, tlmt the 
Government should take early st-ps to entrust tho reclamation of cntninal tribes to 
such social and philanthiophio organisations of the faith professed by the tribes concerned. 

BO were wiilincf to undertake the work. , , i ,.1 * _ _ 

The Home Member paid a tribute lo tlie excellent work done by the Salvation Army 
for the moral and material uplift of the criminal tribes, and expresped his regret at the 
wild attacks levelled at them by some critics. On more than one session their work 
had been commended by such men as Mr. Chintamani, Syod Bsnia All and Bai Lais Sitaram 
Bahadur. The resolution was carried. 

Censure on Police Officer. 

On the 8ED NOVEMBEB Mr. Oovindballav Pant asked what action the Government 
took acainefc the Sub-Inspector of Shikohabad, whose complaint for defamation against 
Pandit Ganesh Shankar Vidhyarthi, Swarajist, from Oawnporc, had been dismissed by the 
Allahabad High Court, Mr. Pant further wanted to know if the Sub-Inspector was 
either suspended or prosecuted in view ot the remarks made by the Judges of tho High 

Court in the course of their judgment. , , , , . . ^ 

The Homo Member, in reply, stated that inquiries were made, and the District 
Magistrate came to the conclusion that procv^edings against the Sub-lnspector were not 
likelv to be successful. The Government accepted the conclusion, •. x r j 

There was a volley of supplementary questions, and eventually the Swarajist Leader 
oave notice of a motion fo'^ adjournment to discuss the action of the Government in 
taking no proceedings against the Sub-Inspector, notwithstanding a suggestion to that 
Affect from the iudges of the High Court. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Sita Bam, President, ruled the motion in order j and said that, 
object to the sanction of H. B, the Governor, the motion would be taken up for diecussidn 
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MINISTERS AND THE OFFICIAL BLOCK 

In reply to a query from Mr* Pant; at i o’clock, the President informed the Swarajist; 
Leader that H, H, the Governor had disallowed his motion for adjournment* 

This announcement was promptly followed by a walk-out of the Swarajist?* The 
Council adjourned shortly afterwards. 

Early in the day, there was a lively debate oa the resolution moved by Mr, A. P. Dube, 
Deputy leader of the Swaraj Party, urging the diacontlnuanoa of the system of appointing 
€d hoc committees for the aeleotion of candidates for posts in the transferred departments, 
and recommending the appointment Instead of a permanent committee, consisting of five 
members elected annually by the Council with two members co-opted in each case on the 
recommendation of the Government, 

The resolution was supported by several Swarajist members, but opposed by the Hinia- 
terialfsta. 

Speaking on behalf of bimeelf and his oolleagnes Kal Rajfswar Bali, Minister for Edu¬ 
cation, said that under the Constitution, the Miaisteta had themselves the right of making 
such appointments but they appointed * ad hoc * committees in order to benefit by expert 
advice in regard to the suitability or otherwise of the candidates. 

The mover of the resolution wanted to deprive the Minister of the power of making 
appointment in tbdr own departments. To this proposal, the Ministers, so long as they 
enjoyed the confidence of the House, could not consent, 

Mr. Dube’s resolution was negatived wibhont a division. The House then adjoamed. 

Ministers and the Official BIoo. 

On the 4TH NOVEMBER except for interpellations, the only business transacted in 
this day's prolonged meeting of the Council was the discussion and eventual rejection of a 
resolution which involved an interesting issue of constitutional propriety. 

Baba Bampurnanand of the Swarajist Party, moved a resolution asking the Govern¬ 
ment to accept the convention that in all matters coming up before the Council oon- 
ceruing the transferred departments, including votes of no-oonfidence*' against the 
Ministers, the official members should abstain from voting. The motion was strongly 
supported by the Swarajists and Nationalist members headed by Mr. O. Y. Chintaman!, 
Ex-Minister, and was equally vehemently opposed by the officials and Ministerialists. 
There were nearly thirty speeches, in spite of the fact that closure was urged on more than 
ono occasion. 

Mutual recriminations were not lacking, Mr. Chintamani was pointedly asked what 
would have been his attitude to the motion, If he were a Minister, 

The mover of the rosolution and his supporters said there was no such unelected 
official bloc in any of the foreign legislatures and expressed the view that the Ministers 
should remain in office only S3 long as they enjoyed the oonfidenoa of the majority of the 
elected members, in other words of the representatives of the people. That was in strict 
accordance with the spirit of the Reforms ; and although it had not been embodied in the 
Government of India Act, the Joint Parliamentary Committee in its report and Mr, 
Montagu, in his speeches in the House of Commons, had expressed the view that the 
Ministers should not remain in office with the help of official votes. 

Baja Kushalpal Singh, who was the first in the field on behalf of the Government, 
maintained that in the first place the resolution was decidedly belated, and secondly that it 
was not in conformity with the spirit of the present Constitution, The proper time to 
have established the convention was when the Refoims first came into operation. The 
Royal Coramiseion was about to come out to India to examine the Constitution and it was 
not the proper time to make experiments untried hitherto in the country. 

Kban Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain was of the opinion that the oflloial element 
must continue to exist in the Connoils in order to safeguard the interests of the minorities. 

The Khan Bahadur was taken to task by his co-citizen, Babu Vikramjit Singh, who 
observed that whatever others might do his Muslim colleague from Cawnpore was sure to 
drag the King Charles' head of communal ism in all the discussions in the Council. 

Raja Sambhudayal was of the opinion that the resolution should be dropped, but 
brought in now and then to keep the Ministers in check and constant fear. 

At this stage, closure was applied for and the President put the closure motion to vote. 

It was turned down by 46 votes to 84. 

Mr, Syed Habibullab, a ministerial supporter, wanted to know why. If the proposed 
convention was good and desirable, it had not been suggested by Mr. Chintamani when 
he was the Minister, 

Mr, Chintamani followed quickly and quoted instances to prove that be and his 
colleagues, were ever ready to resign whenever they found they had not a non-official majo¬ 
rity behind them. They bad never depended on official votes in order to remain in office, 
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What hffi attitude would have been, had such a resolution come up when he was in office, 
was a matter ol speculation. But supposing he was opposed to it, then was not there the 
saying we live to learn.”? The Koyal Commission would not think very highly of the 
Ministers and therefore, of the supporters oE it, if it found that the U. P. Ministers relied 
for nourishment on the Mcllin^s food of official support, and not on the mother's milk of 
the elected majority. With a full knowledge of the facts, and from his experience as 
Minister, he could affirm that the official members were not the sop porters of India’s 
progress. 

Bai Bajeswar Bali, Bdneation Minister, said be could unhesitatingly assert that 
dyarchy was not only an unworkable, but even a vicious system. If he opposed the resolu¬ 
tion, it should not be taken for granted that he was in favour of relying on the official 
voles. Dyarchy had introduced factors under which it was difficult to form parties on 
sound political lines. Dyarchy was in itself defective, and the existence of the official 
bloc, with its voting power, was one of its concomitants. 

Mr. Pant, Swarajist leader, asked the Education Minister why he should not join the 
Swarajists, for removing at least one defect in the unworkable” dyarchy, by accepting 
the resolution. He failed to understand why the party system of Government could not 
he developed even under the present Constitution, 

Kawab/iUda Liaqat AH Khan thought that the purpose of the mover of the resolution 
would be well served, if it was made known to the coming Hoyal Commission that a section 
of Tniiian opinion favoured the view that the Ministers should remain in office only if 
they enjoyed the confidence of the majority of the elected members. 

Mr, S. G. Jackson, elected European representative, was of the opinion that the 
existence of the European official bloc was essential In order to settle disputes between 
the Hindu and Muslim repreaentativea in the Council. 

Sir Sam O'Donnell refuted the allegation that be bad ever opposed any proposal 
which was conducive to Indian’s progress. It might be that his angle of vision was not 
Identical with that of bis critics. The particular proposition bjfore the House, in his 
opinion, was demonstrably belated. If It was a consMtotional impropriety that the official 
members should vote on a transferred subject, the point should have been raiBe<l some 
years earlier. Its importancs appeared to have dawned suddenly, seven yeari after the 
introdoctiou of the Beforms. It was idle to suggest that in the short interval which 
remained before the Statutory Commission was appointed an entirely new convention 
should be established. 

The resolution was enventually put before the House, and was defeated by fiO votes 
to ad. 

The Oonnoil then adjourned sine die* 



The Burma Legislative Council. 

The monsoon session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced on the 
4TH JULY, its first elected president Mr. Oscar deGlanville presiding. The day 
was devoted to official business. 

After interpellations the Finance Member moved several amendments to the 
Council Standing Orders regarding allotment of days for non-official business, 
claim for division and time limit for the speakers on certain occasions. The 
motion was referred to a Select Committee, 

Of other official Bills transacted to-day the Bill introduced^ by the Home 
Member further to amend Burma Village Act 1907 evoked discussion and oppo¬ 
sition from several non-officials. The object of the Bill was to revive certain 
powers of Deputy Commissioners which they originally exercised and which were 
modified in 1924, The Government were of opinion that this revival was neces¬ 
sary for the protection of the villages as most of the Village Committees were in¬ 
capable of taking necessary steps, the system being still in its fnfancy. Discussion 
on the amendments moved were not completed when the House adjourned* 

Non-official Bills. 

On the 5TH JULY, a non-official Bill and two non official resolutions were 
disposed of. The Bill was moved by Dr. N. K. Parakosh to amend the 
Burma Midwives and Nurses Act, 153a, the object being to stop altogether un-. 
qualified midwifery practice in area in which there are resident a sufficient 
number of qualified mid wives and medical practitioners to attend to the want of 
expectant mothers of all communities and their infants. The Bill was passed 
without opposition with a minor amendment. 

U. B. Pc moved the first resolution, recommending to Government to take 
steps to translate scientific and other useful books into Burmese with a view to 
securing a wider defusion of knowledges, also to provide text books to teach these 
subjects through the medum of Burmese in schools and colleges in Burma and to 
allot not less than a lakh of rupees for a good start for such work. In moving 
the resolution the mover criticised the present educational system, characterising 
it as unnatural, valueless and ruinous. It denationalised the people, undermined 
their religion, killed the literature and produced hybrids who were neither 
European nor Burman, 

After some discussion the Education Minister, in stating the reasons for 
Government inability to accept the resolution, said that there was an absence 
of constructive information in the resolution. He pointed out that the Govern¬ 
ment had not deviated from its policy of encouraging the study of Burmese and 
the translation of wellknown literature into that language. The Government were 
doing all they iiiould in the matter* The motion was pressed to a division and lost. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. L. H* Wellington recommended to the 
Government that instructions should be issued to all the officials to refrain from 
unnecessarily interfering in matters pertaining to the internal administration of 
all self-governing bodies. The mover cited some cases in support of his motion. 
Government benches explained the cases cited by the mover and supporters of 
the resolution and the points raised by them. The Hon. Dr. Ba Yin, opposing 
did not find any proof of any unnecessary interference by the local officials and 
said that whenever the latter interfered there was justification for the same. The 
motion was lost. The Council adjourned. 

Capitation Tax. 

On the 7TH JULY the Council discussed Mr. U. Ba Pe^s resolution recom¬ 
mending to the Government to cancel the proposal to grant the exclusive ripht of 
manufacture and sale of “ hlawzayc ” indigenous liquor in Rangoon town district 
to one firm or individual. The resolution wa$ lost. 

3T 
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_TJ. Pii moved a resolution recommending the Government to stop the col¬ 
lection of capitation and thathameda” taxes from the ist January 1928. The 
mover referred to the report of the recent enquiry committee and regretted that 
the Government did not accept the recommendations of the committee one of 
which suggested that the Government of India should be asked to forego the part 
of revenues from Burma of the duties on rice, petroleum etc. 

The Finance Member in reply said that Similar resolutions were moved in the 
council on two previous occasions and the Government had pointed out that they 
could not do without this large sum of money and they decided to leave the matter 
to the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. After the report of this Committee 
was published in the next session a committee was appointed by the Government 
to find substitutes for these taxes. The members on the opposite bench declined 
to Serve on the committee and so unfortunately the committee comprised of , 
persons who usually supported the Government. The committee announced that 
the taxes .could not be abolished but that proceeds should be devoted to the im* 
provement of transferred subjects such as education, sanitation, public health etc. 
The same view was taken by the Indian Taxation Committee. The revenue from 
the taxes comprised ten per cent of the total provincial revenue and the Secretary 
of State had definitely ordered that no provincial Government should do away 
with a substantial portion of its revenue without his previous sanction, Burma 
was not the only province with this grievance. The impression that prevailed 
was that Burma was rich but an undeveloped country. Mistaken as this idea 
was nevertheless it did prevail in India. He opposed the resolution which when 
pressed to a division was lost, 28 voting for and 13 against. 

Corruption in Judiciary. 

On the 8TH JULY after an interesting debate on bribery and curruption the 
Council passed the following resolution moved by Mr. U. Ba Han of Tharrawaddy 
(North) “that this Council recommends to the Government of Burma to take 
necessary steps to make provision in the Burma courts manual to the effect that 
every judge and magistrate of ail courts of justice in Burma should take an oath 
before the commencement of his judicial or magisterial functions for the day that 
he will administer justice to the best of his ability and will be swayed by 
personal motives, or anger or fear or wilful ignorapee.^ Ofncial members 
remained neutral and the motion was carried without a division. 

The Peoplc *3 Parly^s Walk-out. 

On the 9TH JULY the Council concluded its sitting and was proro^ed after 
the disposal of all Government business on the agenda, the dav being an omcial one. 

Mr. U, Pu, ex-Minister, made a statement on behalf of the People’s Party and 
then walked out of the Council, followed by all the other members of the party. 
He said that during the regime of the late Sir Mg Km as Home Member the party 
(Nationalist) he led was almost always in opposition to the Government. Yet 
the atmosphere of the House was very different from what it was now. The late 
Home Member and his colleagues made a genuine attempt to work the Reforms 
to success and in spite of the great differences of opinion the House fully main¬ 
tained its dignity. But he regretted that that was no longer the case. 

That was not, the speaker said, the fault of the President. The Government 

had caused the secession of certain members from their party and with t^ aid 

of those supporters had utilised the whole weight of the official bloc to stime the 
people’s aspirations and thwart their progress. The presence of the nominated* 
and official members in the House was against all modern democratic ideals. 
The speaker continued that the financial policy of the Government was ruinous 
to the country, but no serious attempts were made to curtail the expenditure. It 
was clear that the Government had no regard whatever for the wishes of the 

» *e’s representatives. Concluding, he said it was no use for them to remain 
s Cbtincil any more or attend the next session in December. 

After the withdrawl of the Party the House passed several amendments to 
the Council Standing Orders, some additional and supplementary grants and 
several Bills, including the Bill to amend the law relating to punishment by 
whipping. This Bill was in accordance with the recommendation^ made by the 
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(Siriiie and Murder Enquiry Committee. The object of the Bill is to check the 
increase in violent crimes. 

During the transaction of business the Finance Member of the 

House) referring to the People’s Party’s walk-out, said that the allegations 
made by the Party were based on flimsy grounds and repudiated the ^arges 
levelled against the Government It was only late last night that the idea of 
walking out got into their heads after an informal discussion between the speaker 
and the Party with regard to the business of non-official days during the next 
session in December. The spirit they had been showing, indicating their inability 
to stand defeat, would not advance the Reforms, but would rather retard them. 
He expressed regret at this morning’s exhibition by the People’s Party because 
of the very serious effect it might have on the Reforms in Burma in the future. 
The opponents of the grant of further Reforms would claim that the morning’s 
exhibition was convincing proof of the unfitness of the intelligentsia of Burma, 
not only for a further measure of the Reforms, but even for the retention of the 
present Reforms. 

The DecembcT Session* 

The Burma Legislative Council commenced its two days’ session on the 
13TH DECEMBER, business transacted being purely official. 

The members of the People’s Party, who formed the opposition in the Council 
ani walked out of the last meeting were absent. 

Sir H. Butler’s Farewell Speech. 

On the 14TH DECEMBER in the course of his farewell address to the 
Council, Sir H. Butler said :— 

Mr. President and gentlemen.— 

This is the last meeting ot the Legislative Council to be held during my 
term of office. We have had five years of strenuous work together. The first 
years were largely occupied in dealing with political agitation, in suppressing 
a dangerous movement against payment of taxes, and in organizing a campaign 
against a widespread outbreak of crime. Thanks to the untiring efforts of 
our officers and especially of the police and the magistracy, and thanks also to 
the support of the Legislative Council and the public, the province is now poli¬ 
tically quiet and crime is being checked and gradually brought under control. 
Murder is still very prevalent but other violent crime has already to some extent 
been reduced. The people are co-operating with the Government and there is 
a growing regard for law and order. The police force has been reorganized, the 
magistracy has been strengthened, real progress has been made in the separa¬ 
tion of judicial and executive functions. The salaries of officials of all ranks 
have been raised. The Village Act has been revised and the remuneration of 
village headmen, who are the pivots of the administration, has been freely 
improved by a system of liberal rewards. Communications by road and rail 
have been greatly extended, the long wanted bridge over the Irrawaddy at 
Sagaicg has been commenced ; an experiment, so far promising, has been made 
in the employment of prisoners on roads and in quarries; education, sani¬ 
tation and public health have advanced; in education there are now nearly 
10,000 more scholars than there were five years ago and the expenditure in the 
quinquennium has increased by over 75 lakhs of rupees ; the needs of vernacular 
education are being met so far as funds permit; a medical college is being built 
and an intermediate college has been established at Mandalay; a big scheme 
for developing technical and practical education has been drawn up by a com 
mittec ably presided over by Mr. Niven; the extension of scout-craft and 
physical culture and the provision of playing grounds in Rangoon have been 
considered by committees ably presided over by Sir Benjamin Heald and Mr, 
Gavin-Scott; a beginning is being made in the development of our valuable 
fisheries ; a large building programme has been accomplished; forest policy has 
been laid down and is being pushed ahead ; in agriculture we have started new 
seed farms and are training subordinate staff preparatory, I hope to a big 
advance when we receive the advice of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
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to the People’s Party manifesto. The communique says ; 

On the last day of the monsoon srasion of the Burma Legislative Council on the 
dth July 1927 , the Itader of the so-called People’s Party announced that for the reason 
which be detailed, the members of his party did not propose to take any further part in 
the proceedings o! the session, or to attend the short session in Dscember, He then left 
the Council Chamber, followed by a few members of the party who had attended the 
meeting. On the 12th August there appeared in the Eangoon press, a lengthy manifesto 
issued from the headquarters of the People’s Party, charging the Government with a 
change in the spirit of wording the Reformed Constitution and enumerating several cases 
in which the Government had us^i official votes “ to defeat measures brought forward by 
the people’s representatives.” 

The manifesto concludes with a challenge to the Government to move the Parlia: 
ment to hold an immediate enquiry into the manner in which the Reforms have been 
•vrorhed in Burma or in the alternative to dissolve the present Council, and call lor a 
general election. 

The manifesto contains numerous miE-statements and unwarranted deductions, says 
the communique. After dealing with some of the important of them, the communique 
concludesThe foregoing examination of the manifesto shows, that it contains many 
mis-representations and errors regarding facts which were within the coghiKanco of its 
authors. There is nothing In the manifesto to justify an immediate inquiry into the 
working of the Reforms in Burma or for the dissolution of the present Council and for a 
general election. A demand for dissolution is appropriate, when it comes from a minority 
which is growing in strength. It is not so when if comes from a minority, which is admit¬ 
tedly decreasing in numbers.” 

Rejoiader to Govt. Communique. 

On the 21 St November the People’s Party issued to the press a lengthy rejoinder to the 
Govt, communique in the course of which it says: 

Notwithstanding the verbose statement of the Government, the fact however remains 
that, although the representatives of the people have been urging the Government to im¬ 
prove the economic condition of the people, the Government have been either lukewarm 
or indifferent. It is no wonder that we are compelled to come to the conclusion that the 
Governmisnt are reluctant to ameliorate the condition of the people, as such a coarse might 
clash with the vested interests of the foreign capitalists. 

A word may be said about the walk-out and the petulant cry of children by the 
Hon. Finance Member, when the Opposition members walked out of the Oonncil. The 
press communique made a subtle attempt to cover up this incident and made out that the 
enemies of Burma’s progress would make capital out of this walk-out. It may be of in¬ 
terest here to mention that the People’s Party is not the only party that has resorted to 
walk-out tactics. Last year, during the election of memheis for the Education Advisory 
Committee, when Mr, XJ. Pu, the leader of the People’s Party, was in the Chair, Mr, 
GlanviUe, then the leader of the Independent Party and at present the President of the 
Legislative Council^ followed the same tactics by walking out of the Council, and was 
followed by tbo European, Indian and Burmese members of hia party. The walk-out of 
the raemjbers of the Labour Party in Parliament is known all the world over. Recently the 
Buroi'Can members of the Bombay Improvement Trust arc reported to have walked out 
when discussion took place on the question of stopping advertisements in ** The {Statesman” 
If the intelligentsia of Burma is not fit for self-government, are we to take it that these 
European members are fit to govern us ? 

We still maintain that the Government have entirely failed to refute the main con¬ 
tentions of our manifesto, that the actions of the Government are not in accordance with 
the pledges given by Parliament and the best intentions of the authors of the Reforms, and 
that the Government have failed to improve the economic condition of the people, and have 
not taken sufficient interest to give financial assistance to the agriculturists. 

If the present Government is sure of growing in strength, it Bhoa}d not be afraid to 
follow the steps of the Cosgravo Government of Ireland to disolye the present Councih and 
call for a general election as euggeated in our manifesto. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

Unusual interest attached to the proceedings of the Punjab Legislative 
Council for the brief summer session which opened on the 18th July m Barnes 
Court, Simla. ^ i r 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency’s motion for a grant for additional police for 
Lahore raised a lively debate. Sir Geoffrey while speaking generally on the 
nature of the demands, had assured the House that these were mostly of ^ non¬ 
recurring nature, as the Government was conducting a stock-taking review of 
their resources and would piece together their proposals into a really well con¬ 
ceived picture of development before coming to the Council next autumn session. 
As this remission was the last of the windfalls they must undertake schemes with 
proper foresight, . 

Sardar Habibullah spoke strongly against the attempts to recruit Gurkhas 
and the like to the police. , , . 

Sir Geoffrey replied that the experience of Amritsar riots was that Gurkhas 
inspired a sense of security as they were found to be partial neither to the Muslims 
nor to the Hindus. Therefore, out of total of 350 additional police, 9 Gurkha, 
head constables and 77 foot constables had been recruited. Of the teraaipder 
of 350 there were *two head constables each belonging to the Sikh, Hindu and 
Muslim commuiiities, and 84 Sikh constables, 122 Hindus and 67 Muslims, This 
was entirely in consonance with the Government’s policy. As about 75 per cent 
of the police of the Province was Muslim there was a preponderance of this com¬ 
munity. New recruits were mainly drawn from Hindu and Sikh martial classes 
on attractive terms and had semi-military duties. 

Mr. Afzal Haq raised a debate on the motion for censuring the police for 
beating undertrial prisoners and volunteers bn arrest during the Lahore riots, 
He was supported warmly by Dr. Alain, 

Sir Geoffrey rei:udiatcd the charges and dwelt on the part played by the mover 
in the unfortunate events which were a blot on the honour of the House of which 
he was a member. 

President: These charges cannot be preferred incidentally. The Hon’ble 
Member must move an independent and substantive resolution if he wishes to 
make charges against another member. 

Sir Geoffrey said that this Khilafat organization was trying to revive its 
old tactics seeing their dupes in trouble and themselves collecting funds and 
disposing them of to their own satisfaction. (Laughter). He was gratified that 
more temperate counsels had prevailed at lahore and that the people would not 
be misled by the cries of Islam in danger. Once Islam was in serious danger 
and it was the British Government that at Laushanne helped Islam. Could they 
not then trust their Local Government to see them through a temporary and 
purely local difficulty? The motion was rejected, only two supposing it. 

Court Fees Act. 

The Bill of Sir Geoffrey to amend the Court Fees Act was opposed by Mr. 
Lai Singh and rejected. 

Sir Geoffrey declared that the Government itself had not yet made up its 
mind regarding its desirability, but wanted to sound the public opinion. 

The Multan Riots. 

Finally Mr. Maqbool’s adjournment motion, which had been admitted earlier 
in the day, to discuss the Multan riots and the prevention of such riots raised 
very interesting debate. Mr. Maqbool was for a special measure to penalise the 
communal desperados. 

Mr. Craik declared from an intimate knowledge of the past five years that 
the Punjab vernacular press was the most virulent, obscence and fomenter of 
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_iimal troubles in all the provinces and largely caused communal hatred. 

The more a psper lied the more it sold and he was convinced that all this was 
done for pecuniary gain. He wanted a definite encouragement from the Council 
and an expression of its opinion that the law must be strengthened. 

Pundit Nank Chand assured the House that the whole province would wel¬ 
come such a measure. Sir Abdul Qadir also supported the motion. 

Rana Ferozedin and Dr. Alam held that public opinion must first improve, 
as it was reflected in the press. 

Eaja Narcndra Nath was sceptical of the success of the proposal. Sir 
Geoffrey de Montmorency, replying to the suggestions made by several members 
for a Round Table Conference, said that the matter would be considered, but 
there must first be a desire for such unity. Press legislation, he said, would 
have to be of an All-India character. The motion was talked out. 

On the 19TH JULY the Council despite ofiicial opposition carried a resolution 
of Chaudhuri Ram Singh urging that income derived from resin obtained from 
Shemilat forests of Kangara district be distributed amongst Zamindar proprietors 
of Shamilat* Mr, Barron and other official speakers showed that Government’s 
treatment was generous as compared with those of their predecessors or of 
neighl^uring Hill Chiefs. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh moved a resolution urging efficiency as the sole test for 
recruitment to services. Interesting debate ensued m which Mr. Dulichand and 
others challenged this view. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency rc-statecl Govern 
ment’s policy and the resolution was withdrawn. 

On the 21ST JULY the Council discussed and rejected without division 
three non-official resolutions. Sardar Hira Sing’s motion urmng the release 
of all political prisoners was opposed by some who condemned those convicted of 
violent crimes. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency said that practically all non-co-operation pri¬ 
soners were released while of Gurdwara prisoners, only six were left who could 
obtain release by fulfilling honourable conditions. As regards thirty-three prisoners 
convicted during the war they were very dangerous and therefore their release 
could not be entertained, the forty-one prisoners convicted during the Punjab 
disturbances were all blood-thirsty and dangerous and they too could not be 
released, for the last two classes of people the Government had not even a shade 
of sympathy. Sir Gccffrey detailed numerous releases ordered as a result of 
clemency on the recent occasions. 

The other two motions which were also rejected were those of Dr. Allan) 
who pleaded for extension of canal to Shahpur and of Dr. Nanak Chand who 
urged primary education through the medium of Punjabi and Hindi. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh’s proposal for compulsory physical training in all schools 
was under consideration when the Council adjourned. 

On the 22ND JULY the Council concluded its brief monsoon session, Sardar 
UjjaJsingh’s resolution urging a Committee to draw up a scheme of compulsory 
physical training in all educational institutions was replied to by Mr, Manoharlah 
the Education Minister, and Sir George Anderson, the Director of Public 
Instruction, who were able to show how schemes had already been put in opera¬ 
tion which, however small in the beginning, were intended in course of time to 
provide all the institutions with teachers who would supplement and even sup¬ 
plant the work of the drill instructors. Medical treatment, following up medical 
inspection, ^d also been introduced in six districts. In view of the assurance of 
genuine interest of the Ministry in the movement the mover withdrew his resolution. 

Lai Bodhraj urged the apppintment of a Committee to revise the pay of 
clerks drawing Rs. loo per month or less with a view to giving them a living wage 
and stamp out corruptxn. Mr, Emerson sbow’ed that the last revision was 
generous and that the questions of individual hardships were continually being 
dealt with. The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

Before adjourning the Council sine die the President expressed grateful 
thanks to the Governor and Lady Hailey for allowing the use of the hall at great 
ipconvcnicncc to themselves. 



THE WINTER SESSION 


TheWinteiSession. 

The Winter Session of the Punjab Council coinmenced at Lahore on the 21 S T 
NOVEMBER 1027. After interpellations Sir Geoffrey de f 

Member, made a lengthy statement before supplementary demads were moved 
regarding certain investigations to which he had referred '"Ju'X 
detailed information about the progress made m those mvestigatiOTS and laid on 
fhTtable " o^ef 0“ a paper pr^pa^d by Mr Emerson entitled E-m.nat.on of 
Financial Resources and Requirements for the Period i9-7'2o 93 o 

Inclusive.” ,n^^ce member was confident that a study of the detailed figures 

would enable the Members to approach the ®“dpt proposals, when 
with that familiarity and sureness of touch the foundations of which rested in a 
comole te understanding of the many complexities of the financial situation and 
which was the only sound basis for informed scrutiny and wise conclusions. 

The Council ^then voted without much discussion nine demands for supple- 

'^'^"^Skh'^MihomeT Sadiq’s amendment to ‘be demand moved by the Finance 
Member for the appointment of ten wholetime stenographers foj ‘l»« the Pres^^ 
certain selected senior subordinate judges was ruled out of order by the Presi- 

On the 22ND NOVEMBER, in reply to a question from Rmzada Hans Raj, 
as to whether it was a fact that Government officials in the Punjab, especially 
those of the Police Department and the Information Burean, helped Miss Mayo, 
the Government replied that during her visit to the Punjab, Miss Mayo met and 
conversed with officials and non-officials. No official help was given to her 
in the Punjab towards the collection of materials for her book. 

Municipal Officers* Bill. 

The Punjab Municipal Executive officers’ Bill was severely criticised by 
several sections of non-officials on a motion of Chowdhuri Afzal for the circulation 
of the measure. Minister Feroze Khan Noon accepted the motion, which was 

carried. . . , , 

On the 23RD NOVEMBER Non-Official resolutions were discussed and 
after four hours’ debate only, one resolution was passed and the other was under 

discussion when the Council adjourned. . 1 r 

Lala Gangaram moved a resolution recommending Government control of 
the sale of artificial banaspati ghee in the Province by suitable legislation, to 
which an amendment was moved by Lala Gopaldas recommending a prohibiting 
tax on such ghee by municipalities, town committees and notified areas, and 
punishment for the adulteration of pure ghee with such artificial ghee. 

A large section of non-officials strongly supported the resolution, and aked 
the Government to undertake immediately legislation to stop the sale of banaspati 
ehee, which was undermining the health of the people of the Punjab. 

Malik Feroz Khan Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, expressed grati¬ 
tude to the House for throwing very valuable light on the vexed queslion. 
Personally he felt that banaspati ghee was not conducive to the health of the 
average Indian, and it was a bad substitute for ghee. The question of prohibiting 
the import of the article was not within his power or within the power of the Local 
Government. In order to approach the Government of India for the sanction 
of legislation he desired some material to strengthen his hands, and he was glad 
the mover had brought this resolution. With the authority of the Councils 
opinion he would now approach the Government of India for sui table legislation 
to stop or check the sale of such ghee. He was also considering the amend¬ 
ment of the Food Adulteration Act in order to bring some sort of measure. 
The Minister considered the suggestion of the mover of the amendment a 
valuable one, and said he had already issued instructions to municipalities to aSk 
dealers in artificial ghee to obtain licenses. 

In view of the assurances given by the Minister, the amendment was with¬ 
drawn, and the original resolution being put to tfie vote was carried, the Govern¬ 
ment not opposing* 
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Barani Tracts. 

The second resolution was moved by Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan, which 
recommended that Rs. eo lakhs out of the remission by the Gpvernmeiit of India 
in the annual contribution from the Province be set apart annually for the next 
ten years for creating a special fund for levelling down land revenue in the Pro¬ 
vince, particularly to give relief to such Barani tracts in which the prospects of 
providing irrigation and Other facilities for development ate remote. 

Sir "Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution 
said that the proposition put forward by the mover deserved very deep thought as 
to what its consequences would be. 

Mr, King, Financial Commissioner, quoted statistics showing that land 
rei^enue was already low in areas like Hissar and Attock, which were the worst 
Barani tracts, and he challenged anyone in the House to say that revenue in 
these areas was excessive. They were not callous to the requirements of the poorer 
zerhindars, and everything possible was done for their relief. He thought the 
proposal contained in the resolution would not benefit zemindars in the long rnn. 

On the 24TH NOVEMBER at question-time Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
informed the House that 14 martial law prisoners were undergoing sentences 
of transportation for life in the Andamans, and their probable date of release 
would be between 1937 stnd 

Replying to other questions by Mr. Mohanlal, Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
said that the steps which had been taken by the Government since 1921 when a 
Committee was appointed to investigate into the separation of the judicial and 
executive functions of the Government and to make recommendations were as 

Punjab Civil Service judicial branch had been completely separated, 

recruited and trained. , ^ ^ 

Magisterial powers had been taken away from departmental officers as re¬ 
commended by the committee. ^ M r. . 

The Government had added to the strength of the Punjab Civd Service with 
a view to securing more rapid and efficient disposal of criminal work by magis¬ 
trates. All districts now had magistrates who had been relieved of executive 
duties, and concentrated on magisterial work. 

The Government did not propose to take further steps at the present time. 

Validating Bill Passed. 

On the 25TH NOVEMBER consideration of the Bill to validate the imposi¬ 
tion of the Haisayat tax by district boards, which had been declared ultra vires 
by the High Court, with retrospective effect from date of imposition, was taken up, 

Mr. Mohanlal strongly protested against the motion, and said by taking the 
Bill into consideration, the Council would be stultifying itself and be setting a 
dangerous precedent* 

Dr. Gopichand said that District Boards and the Governments had made 

a mistake in levying the Haisayat tax, and after the decision of the High Court 

holding the tax illegal, the Council should not try to legalise an illegal act, and 
rob the people of their civil right to claim refund of the amounts collected. 

The motion however, being put to vote was carried, and the bill taken 

into consideration clause by clause. ^ , 

Two minor amendments were moved by the Government which were adopted 
l\ the Council, without a division. The Bill as amended was then passed, the 
opposition not challenging the division. The Bill gives validity to the tax only 
up to 15th November 1927. The question whether such taxes should be permitted 
in future, is under consideration by the Government of India. 

Earlier in the day, on the motion of Sir Fazl-i Hussain the Punjab Land 
Revenue (amendment) Bill was referred to a select committee after an amend¬ 
ment by Mr. Afzal Haq for its circulation for eliciting public opinion thereon had 
b<?en rejected. The council then adjourned “ sin dic.'» 



Th e C. P. Legislative Council. 

The August Session of the 0 . P, Legislative Conncil was Inaugurated ou the 4 TH 
AUGUST at Nagpur with a lengthy speech from His Bscellency Sir Montagu Bmlor, 

Addressing the Legislative Council His Excellency said that since the formation of 
ministry everything has been settled down to get the best possible results from the const!* 
tntion which the wisdom of Parliament has framed for the people of India. He surveyed 
many improvements in the Irrigation Department, He then referred to the Land R?venue 
payers vv ho want to see resettlement done and he asked them to beli'^vc that it was no 
pleasure to Goverument to increase the payment which auy one had to make for the com¬ 
mon good. At the same time the right of the state to take advantage of the unearn id in¬ 
crement accruing to the holders of land lies at the root of the fiscal system of the country 
and can hardly be foregone nnless and until throughout India generally a new fiscal 
system is introduced. The Governor referred to the appointment of a Committee to go 
into the qai stion of a medical college and to consider a mass education scheme. 

Referring to the exfcention of franchise to women he said that female ednc.'ition was 
bound to influence ^werfully for the future good of the province He said that his 
Government has decitied to close the nmaining liquor shops in the rural parts of the 
Damob District. He said that it was settled to take practical steps to promote the study 
of the vernacnlars of tbo provinces iu the University and the appointmant of Professors of 
Hindi and Marathi were being proposed. He saw progress in the direction of unity. The 
old friendly relation between European and Indians had been restored. The tension 
between Hindus and Mahomejdans had been relaxed and the friction batween Herat and 
Central Provinces had been mitigated and he appealed for co-operation in this direction; 
He appealed to all patriotic citizens of this province to soften the relations between the 
Marathi and Hindi speaking areas. 

His Excellency oonolnded his speech by referring to subprovincial differences in the 
following terms 

** 1 know that there is a Hindi Marathi problem just as there is an Indo-European, 
a Hindn-Mabomedan, a Brahmin-non-Brahmin and a Central Provinces and Berar problem 
and that it baa to he faced. All I ask is that in facing it each man shall keep before hia 
eyes the duty he owes to the province as a whole and that the freedom of question and 
debate in this Conncil shall be used with an eye to concord and not to strife. And I would 
go further and ask each and everyone here present to keep in mind the claims upon hia 
allegiance of India as a nation on equal terms with the other nations of His Majt'Sty^a 
Empire has always appealed strongly to me. No one who is not blind can fail to see 
the vast strhles made In recent years towards the achievement of the ideal set before us. 
1 do not know when the Statutory Commission will coma but when it does I want it to 
find this province free from any bickerings which may impair its unity and ready to take 
its proper place in the wider national unity lo which it belongs. 

After His Excellency’s spe-'ch the Conncil adjourned for half an hour and on re- 
asBemhling agreed to refer the following bills to various Select Committees ( 1 ) The 0 , P. 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, (i?) Prev»;utian of Adulteration Amendment Bill, ( 3 ) 0 , F. Con¬ 
solidation of Holding Bill, ( 4 ) Probation of Offenders Bill. ( 5 ) Viilags Panobayat Amend¬ 
ment Bill, (6) C, P, Chidren BUI, and ( 7 ) C, P. Settlement Bill, Several members spoke 
on the last bill making many enggcstloos. Mr. P. K. Mehta said that the bill falls far short 
of the principles laid down in Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. Next the Honour¬ 
able Minister for Local Self-Government moved that the Municipalities Amendment Bill 
be refered to a Select Committee. The bill gave right of appeal to the mnnioipal servants 
against the orders of dismissal etc., by the Municipality. This clause was strongly 
'“Opposed by Bao Bahadur Kclkar, Ex-Minister and Mr. G. R. Pradhan for giving this right 
to mnnioipal servants. Mr. Kale supported these provisions of the bill on the ground that 
there was a great oeed of protection to these servants. Some members continuerl their 
attack on the Municipalities Amendment Bill and pleaded for circulation to elicit opinions of 
municipalities in the province. The Hon’blethe Minister for Local Self-Government agreed 
that it wag a reticgrade step but held that it was necessary to have such a measure to protect 
municipal servants and assured the House that Government was not at all auxidus to 
instal a Deputy Commissioner as an appellate authority. He agreed that the Bill be 
circulated. The boose also agreed to oircnlate the Bill amending the present local Self- 
Government Bill. The House then adjourned, 
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the 5th Aognst the Ooancil had a short sitting and after a interpd 
Sc^orned till the STS AUGUST when several non ofEloiai bills were introdnoad and some 
Of them deferred for publication to elicit public opinion* Conaideration of boiub b>illa 
v^ai ptwatpoi^ till nc*t day to suit the convenience of the Hon’ble Hiinister for Local 
Belt-Government, The House adj mmed when Mr* Vidya*a Tenancy Bill was being discuss^. 

On the &TH AUGUST replying to ono of the questions Qjvernment stated that owinn 
■«o increase in duty on country liquor the consumption has fallen from 14,69,877 proof 
gallons in 1919-30 to 4,69,996 in 1926. 

Baeim Biots. 

The Home Member gave details about the Basim riots. Oa the lObh July five cows 
were sacriftced by Moslems and Hindus organised a protest meeting. The same night five 
men presumably Hindus, entered the house of the Circle Inspector who was out of his 
honse. One of these five pcisons carried a sword, OabearingofthisthePjputyOom- 
missioner, Al^ola, went with a police party and disperse! the crowd both of Hindus and 
Muslims who were armed with lathis and thus after restoring peao'i returned to Akola. 
After his return stray fights took place in which one oondtable, S Mabomedans and lO 
Hindus were iuiured, four seriously, one having since died. Bection 144 has been appUeii 
prohibiting the use of lathi lor one week. 

Tenanpy Bill. 

After question time the Council proceeded with the discussion on Mr, Vidya’s motion 
to refer bis Tenancy Bill to a Select Committt?e. Mr. filelson, Chief BeoreUry, said that 
new amondmi nts were introdocod in the Tenancy Act only seven years ago and Govern¬ 
ment would deprecate tampering with the Bil} within such a short period* All non-offioial 
membera wanted that the bill be circulated lor eliciting poblio opinion. This was agreed to- 

The Council then proceeded to discuss bills which were postponed yesterday. 

The Hou’ble Mr. Deshmukh wanted to recommit Mr, CheHllal’s Municipalities Amend- 
inent Bill to the Beleet Committee but his proposition was negatived. Blsonssion then 
followed as to whether nominated members should have hand in the selectioq of members 
pn Municipalities, The Minister for Local SeU-Governmont was opposed to taking away 
of this right. 

After further discussion the Council rejected Mr. OhedilaTs amendoieat by 28 
against 33 votes. The amendment aimed at depriving nominafsed members of taking part 
in the selection of members in municipality. The Hon'ble Minister for local self.Govern- 
ment moved retaining tbs clause providing for nomination of offloials specially belonging 
to the technical side of service. The nomination is not to exceed the number of selected 
members and also is not to exceed one fifth of the total strength of the municipality. This 
official amendment was carried, S3 voting for and 39 against. The hill as amended was 
then carried, 

Mr. Singai then introduced his Slaughter of Animal Amendment Bill. This was 
opposed by Khan Bahadur Gulam Mofaiddin nminly on the ground that the bill was oou- 
tfovereial and likely to create bitter feelings between Hind a-Muslim comma nities. But 
the house granted leave to introduce the bill. 

Mr, Dick and the Honble Mr. Marten opposed the hill on the ground that the 
proposed amendment was unnecessary, as there were sufficient safeguards in the present 
Mt. Moslem members also oppos^ the bill as unnecessary and likely to frustrate the 
very obj<^t of preserving cattle for agricultural and dairy purposes. This oreated some 
exoii^mfQt amongst Hindu members and there were lobby oonsnUations among them. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Marten pressed bin motion for circulation bat the house rej-scfced It, 
22 voting for and 39 against bis motion and carried the motion to refer the bill to the 
seicot committee. The Council then adj>amed« 

On the lOTH AUGUST the Oonncil after interpellations proceeded with the supple¬ 
mentary demands. Kao Bahadur Kelkar proposed a cut of rupees 55,394 under the head 
Kevision of Survey Op/'rations in the Mandla District. The cut was supported by Mr, 
U. D. Pbatak from Mandla on the ground that Mandla District has beon passing through 
a crisis owing to floods and no expenditure should bo incurred. The flon, Mr. Marten 
demanded a division and the cut was declared carried by forty-two against eighteen. 

Rao Bahadur Kelkar proposed another cut of rupees 76,696 under the head Revision 
of Survey Operation in Bllaspur (Khalsa). Mr. Thakur Ohhedilal supported the cut on the 
ground that the district was not in need of survey operations. The out was opposed by 
the official members but it was declared carried without division. The third cut 
amounting to rupees 67, 813 under the same bead in the Bilaspur SJjmindary was also 
declared carried without any division, ^ 
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j[t, Ghana&bam Gupta proposed a out amounting to rupeoa 18,115 undor the-head 
Map Correction preimratory to regular settlement in Drug District in view o! tbo Settie- 
meut Bill on the legislative anvil, Messrs. Gordon and Kelson stated that the amount 
was required for enquiry and not for settlement operations as anticipated. Tho cat was 
declared carried without division. . , m 

Hon, Mtr. Tambe moved for a demand araomiting to Hs. 9 46 under the bead Civjl 
and Sessionp Courts, The demand was opposed on the ground that there was no pressure 
of work at Ahola and other places. At this stage ti»e house was adjourned for Inncb, 

After lunch interval the Council continued disoassion on demand under the heavl 
Administration of Jastice amounting to Rs. 9,426 for appointing additional fubordinate 
judges to dispose of pending work. The whole demand was opposed on the ground that 
pending work could bi disposed of by transferring some judges from one place to another 
and curtailing the number of holidays recently increased. The house rejeoteii the pro* 
posed out without a division and grantee) the original demand. The house then passed 
(1) demand for education Rs, 10,88« ; (2) Rs. 8,000 as grant in aid to co-operative credit; 
(81 demand of Rs, 7,88,122 under bead civil works ^ (4) famin*' relief R«, 80,000 to l>e 
spent in Beiar j (6) Rs. 8,000 for public health (6) Rs. 1,60,000 for opening cattle 
breeding and a dairy farm at Slichpur, Beiar: (7) Rs. 2,29,000 to be spent on the road 
in Berar, except Rs. 10,000 to be speot for a female normal school at Amraoti, Tois too 
was granted by the Council after all amen imcnts were dispose! of. 

The demand of Rs. 16,600 for electric itistallation In the Government House at 
Fachmarhi was carried, 40 voting for and 17 against. The Swarajists opposed this demand, 
This concluded the Government business of the Bession and the Council a<;liourned. 


The Assam Legislative Council. 

In opening the July session of the Assam Legislative Council at Shillong on the 18TH 
JULY, Sir Laurie Hammond recommended the Goalpara Tenancy Bill and the Assam 
Local Self-Government Amendment Bill to the careful consideration of the members, and 
pointed out that the financial out-look had improved owing to the remission of pro¬ 
vincial contribution, and that there were signs that the improvement of communications 
would shortly be taken up in earnest. 

His Excellency congratulated the ptovince on the result of its campaign against Eala- 
Axar j and asked the Councillors to consider the advantages of an extenbiv*; anti-malaria 
campaign. Referring to immigration and the resentment of the indigenous Inh^bitauis, Sir 
Laurie said that the province owed not merely its prosperity, but its very existence to the 
immigrants. He counted it a signal honour to be allowed to follow in the foot'stfjw of the 
great administrators and pioneers of the past and (0 do what little he could with their 
assistance, towards carrying on, and if permitted, expediting, the pro<*e^8 of development. 

His Excellency concluded : “ Let ns work together for the physical improv irtent and 
material detelopment of the province wliilfe wc see the light upon the hills, for all tiro soon 
night co-netb, when no man can work," 

Progressive Redaction of Opium Ratio, 

On the 19TH JULY the debate on Mr. Hatibaru^’s motion for progressive reduction 
of opium ratio to nil within the coming ten years was taken ap, Mr. Haiibarua told the 
House that the very same resolution though worded in ditf^rent language was moved by 
Rev. Nicolas Roy in 1921 as an ordinary moraher of the Hoose, but 1921 and 1920 is a long 
period and many gallons of water have flowed down ihe Brahmaputra, 

The Hon’bie Minister to the amazement of the House rose to opptjsc hia own 1911 
resointioQ, He showed much anxiety for smuggling and enunciated a model principle 
that with the mdttction of opiam ratio smuggling would increase. He ailmitted in his 
Speech that the Excise Officers were aware of a vast organisation cl smugglers. This was 
what he gathered from his tour in the plains He admitted that the Excise Officers even 
knowing the experience of such organisations were ntterly helpless in detecting them. 

The moet brilliant sperches of the day were those of Mr, N. C. Bardoloi’a and Mr. 
Rohini Kumar Choudhury’s, ** Was it not most rhhcnlous on the part of the Giivernonmt 
who threw thousands of temperance woikexi into jail in 198| to a«lmit of utter heljplosi* 
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I againafc fchiB net work of sroagglers’ organisaMon knowing who the members of this 
gang were ? Was it not most ridiculous on the part of the Govornoa'int armed with all the 
paraphernalia of law and order to admit that the Government who oouM engage an army of 
0. L D. officers in pursnit of harmless political workers was powt^rless to deal with a band 
of smugglers or was it that the Government in their anxiety to derive profit from this 
opinm traffic bolster up this bog<»y of smuggling of opium into Assam” ? Tans did Mr, 
Borcioloi and Mr, Oboudhury heckled the Minister. 

Mr. Kobini Kumar Choudhnry also wanted an assurance from the Minister that the 
Government would not resort to a campaign of repression as in 1921, The resolution was 
carried and the division list showed SO for and only 8 against, 

Adter interpellations which were eventful with passage-at-arms b. twecn Mr. Eajendra 
Narayan Choudhury and the Finance Member, Mr. T, P. Chaliha’s resolution regarding the 
compulsary registration of sales and transfers of cattle and appointment of registrars for 
the purpose was taken into consideration. The Judicial Member in reply admitted that 
the Government had under executive orders already adopted a system oi registration and 
in the absence of any bill for the purpose be was powerles?. The resolution after a full 
debate having been defeated Mr, Gopendra Lail Chowdhury, the Deputy President of the 
bouse moved his resolution recommending the Government to take necessary steps for the 
provision of sufficient pastnre lands and to take to necessary legislation which was carried. 

This discussion on the resolution brought to light the horrible grazing conditions in 
Aesam, the situation in the permanently settled districts being worse than that in the 
temporarily settled districts where with the paucity of miik supply people fell an easy 
victim to all diseases. Tuberculosis like Kalnzar had come to slay in Assam, After a 
good deal of discussion the mover of the resolution, howev>ir, withrirew in favour of 
another reeolniion which recommended only the formation of a committee to ascertain the 
necessity of grazing lands and to suggest means to satisfy the demand which was however 
carried. 

As there was no special constituency in Assam for the graduates which bad been a 
feature of every provinco in India under the Reforms Mj, Pareshlal Shorae Chowdhury 
moved a resolution for the new constituency with an electorate for all the graduates of 
all Indian and foreign universities of 3 years standing. The resolution though opposed 
by the Judicial Member on the ground of absence ef any University in Aesam, was carried, 
After this the resolution of Mr. Brajendra Narayan Cbowdhnry recommending the increase 
of grants for providing funds to the Local Boards by 50 per cent was moved and carried 
and the Council rose for the day. 

Waste Lauds of Assam. 

On the 20TH JULY the Assam Excise (Amendment) Bill, 1927 having? been passed 
without any discussion the Council took up the resolution of Mr. Rohini Kumar Chow- 
dbury regarding the appointment of non-offioiais as the Registrar of village authorities. 
The Rural Self-Government Act XX provided for the appointment of the non-official also 
in this post and the Minister ought to choose the best non-official worker on the line 
within the Province, The Minister-in-oharge having given an assurance to bo guideci by 
the debate the resolution was withdrawn. 

The waste land question was one of the few burning questions of the day in the small 
province of Assam which is overrun by the European Tea planters. Sj. Nabin Chandra 
Bardoli moved his resolution recommending for a collection of a list of available waste 
lands and for an invitation of application from native capitalists of the province. It was 
his intention that in the settlcrornt of those areas preference should be given to the claims 
of the natives, European planters opposed the resolution. The Finance Member could 
not accept it on the ground of many difficulties that would crop up at the time of making 
lists of all available tea lands, The debate which was throughout uneventful and without 
any passage-at-arms was quite lively and many of the members taking active part openly 
accused the Government with instances of injustice. Earlier in the afternoon the Presi¬ 
dent having had to leave the Chamber the Chair had to be takon by the Deputy President 
Mr. Gopendra Lai Chowdhury, The Deputy President on the Chair being apparently 
misguided by the volume of the cry for “No” gave a verdict against the repolution. When 
the mover sought for a division the division list showed that 24 was for and only 16 
against it ; only nine members of the Treasury Benches with 6 planters members and 
Rev, Ivans the member to represc nt the backward communities voting against it. 

The last resolution with which the Council rose for the day was that of Col. Smiles 
which as amended by Babu Gopcndralal Chowdhury was passed. His resolution recom¬ 
mended that except in years of financial stringency a minimum sum of Bs, 5 lacs should 
|;>e provided aonosily on the metalling of unmetalled roads in the plain districts of Assam* 



At the qacsiloa time Mr. Baeanta Kurnar Das referring to the c )natitutioa of the 
Shillong Oeneral Urban oonstituency naked j 

1. fa) Will tho Government be to state terms and conditions under which 

ncn*Britisli portions of the Shillong Municipality are heiri by Government. ? (b) Will 
the Government l>e further pleased to state the law under which the non*Biitlsh territories 
were included in Shillong Municipality ? 

2. {^) Will the Government be ploaseil to state the law on the authority of which 
non-Britieh portions of the Shillong Municipality have becu included in the Shillong 
General Urban Constituency of the Assam Legiiilative Council 1 (b) Will the Government 
be pleased to state the total number of electors in the Shillong General Urban constituency 
of the Assam Legislative Council and also the total number of these electors who are 
residents in the non-British portions of the said constituency? (c) Is it a fact that the 
Hon’ble Mr. J. J. Mf. Nicolas Roy, one of the MinlstcrB of the Assam Government, is a resi¬ 
dent of the non-British portions of the Shillong Urban Constituency of the Assam Legis- 
lati^e Council. If po, will the Government ht pleased to state the law under which he 
is elected as a member of the Assam Legihlativo Council'/ Do the Government propose 
to consider the desirability of moving the proper authority for ho recoastituting the 
Shillong General Urban constituency of the Assam Legislative Council as to include only 
the British portions of the Shillong Municipality ? 

Mr. 0. B. Soames replied t— 

(a) They are not held by the Government with the exception of some areas of which 
Government have acquired proprietory rights. OfBoera of Qovcrnmenfc cxeiciss certain 
powers in ana under terms of the Sanad granted to th ^m. 

(b) By an order of the Govf?ri)or-Gfneral-in-Council issued under certain section of 
the Municipal Act were extended to these non-British areas and all order?, rules, byo laws 
etc., made or thereafter to be made thereunder for the Bhillong Municipality were declared 
to 1)0 in force In these areas. The powers and duties of the officers and servants of the 
Shillong Municipality were to be exercised in those areas and all sums received by the 
Municipal authorities in those arras to b® credited to the fund of the Shillong Municipality. 
It has been assumed that this order constitutes those areas a part of the Municipality 
of Shillong. 

2 , (a) Rule i and Echeduie I of the Assam Electoral Rules on the assumption tliat 
the rxprcisio'n “The Municipal of Sliiliong” occurring in schedule I includes the non-British 
areas; 

(b) 1609 and 1216 repectively j . 

(c) Yes. The Hon. Member stood for elcciion under Rule 6 road with Rule 2 of 
schedule II of the Electoral Rules and was declared duly elected under Rule 14 (7) of the 
Electoral Rules. 

The question of the constitution of this constituency has been referred to the Govern* 
mento! India. 

Mr. Monowar Ali also asked a similar question and Govornracni members were 
heckled with supplementary questions. 

On the 21 ST JULY the Finance Membei’e motion to circulate the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill for eliciting public opinion was carried. The Opium Smoking BUI was passed. 

At question time the Hcn’blc Mr. Botham in reply to an interpellation stated that the 
rate of grazing tax in the Garo Hill was on buffalo Rs. 6 and other horn»*d cattle 
A«, 12 and in the plains districts it vns Bs. 3 and 6 As. respectively. The high 
rate for tfee Garo bills, he admitted, was only for the control of cattle in the interest of 
goalaa thruaselves. He could not deny whether private persons owning cattle^ other than 
professional grazers was also taxed and bo would not inquire unlcee specific instances 
were given. Elephants which were generally fed by their owners with plaintain trees etc., 
bad not esdaped taxation and they are taxed Rs. 16 each. 

Slate Prisoners. 

Babu Panshlal Shome Chowdbnry in an interpellation elicitc<l from the Government 
the names of State punoners in Assam the period and length of their detention and that 
the expenditure incurred on account of a Manipori prisoner was Rs. 5-11-3 which bad 
been debited to the provincial revenues. 

In an interpellation by Mr. Brajendranarayan Chowdhury regarding mortality in 
Ira ganiens the Finance Member said that inquiry was only wasting of time. 

Goalpara Tenancy BUI. 

Next came the motion for the circulation of the Goalpara Tenancy Bill. Sj. Mukunda- 
narayan Cbowdbury, in opposing the motion urged for the postponement of the Bill owing 
to the facv that Goalpara wight go over to Bengal at the time of territorial redistribution. 
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loioi pupported the tnotion. Born of the people and fed by the people 
he said be was bound toaerTe the people. Mr, Bordoloi said that feeding the fat of the land 
these zanjiiidars bad been rolling in luxury while their tenants were stcepttd in deep 
misery. These zemindars, bariing a few, without doing anything to ameliorate the con¬ 
ditions of the people were spending their peoples’ money in Calcutta, In narrating Why 
the Oongrefs candidate failed to bu elected in the last election whoa ho him«?clf was on 
election lour he said the people, wherever ho went, prayo^i for tenancy legislation. It 
was no argnment, he said, to postpone the evil day only for bounlary aettleraent to an 

indefinite period. ^ ^ a j .u 

Mr. Barendranaranyan Ghowdhnry, who was himself a zaraindar from Sy*het and the 

Deputy I^eadcr of the Assam Swaraiya Party while opposing the motion said that he 
stood there not as a representative of the zamiudars nor of the tenants but-as a jadge or 
a iory and not as an advocate at all. Ha said huge prejadicos would play a great part m 
the passing of the bill. He characterized this as a fight between Asaamese and Bengali 
culture. He opposed the motion for circulation of the Bill. . . vu 

Mr, Rohiniknmar Chowdhnry while supporting the motion said that one j in his life 

be had the occasion to Btipport the Governments Charges of prejudices bad been hurled 
upon them but could tbey be guilty of prejudices when they stood to serv^ the interests 
of the people. It was not a cultural isbuo he craphasisedi He did not care whether the 
people took to Bengali culture or not. He did not care whether people adopting Bengalee 
language be Bengalee themselves. Bengalee or Assamese it was a question for the tenants. 
The prejudice was not with them bat it was with certain zaralndars, Assamese or 
Bengalee. It was a question whether the condition of the people should be improved at 
all costs.’ It was no argument to say that by certain clause power would be handoti ov.r 
to the collecto r It was for them to sec that the baneful claasea be removed. 

The mrtion after some discussion was passed. 

The divergence of views between the lieadcr and the Deputy leader regarding the 
tenancy legislation was truch talked about in the galleries. Some European visitors asked 
whether the Assam Swarajya Party was in disintegration to-day. 

Mr, Kameswar Das from Barpeta moved an amendment to section 11 which was not 
carried. The Upinm Bill was taken np and passed. 

Minister’s Discretionary Grants, 

Amongst the Buppleraontary demands which came op for discussion during the latter 
part of the day the debate on the roiniKter’g discretionary grants was most lively. Opposi¬ 
tion henohes in criticising this grant said that the Ministers in England, the mother of 
Parliaments, did not get these discretionary grants. It was not a democratic policy to 
place in the hands of the Ministers an additional sum of Ks 10,000 who could by the vote 
of the Council bring in supplementary demands. Was it for the purpose of granting 
favours to own constituency ? 

Hon’ble Maulvi Sy<d Sadulla in reply said that the minister was from among the 
people. The comparison of a poor minister of Aesnm with a British Ministor was to 
compare the moon with a kerosino lamp. 

The motion for refusal was lost as the Moslem party en bloc vote! for the Minister, 

On the 23BD JULY the bu8ine?fl of the Council commence 1 with interpellations. 
Mr. Paresh LalJ ShQme Chowdhury put a series of questions with regard to an article 
pnblisl cd in the **Ananda Bazar Patrika” under the caption Bangalai Abatarabad 
Dibvugarh Abatara,” to which reference was made to one Satish Chandra Mokherjf'.e alias 
Muktansnd Swami alias one Baba living at Dibrugarb posing as Sadhu. The Judicial 
Member replied that the Oovernmont had not seen the article in question but after being 
told by Mr, Sbome to be provided with a 6opy he assured that they would read the Article 
In question. In reply whether there was any inquiry made by the police into the doings 
of the said “sadhu” and whether any complaints were mad*! to the police from time to 
time against the said sadhu ” and whether theOovernraent had any information regard¬ 
ing the antecedents and activities of the said **8adhu” prior to his advent to Bibrugarh 
the Judicial Member replied that the Government was not prepared to answer these ques¬ 
tions and it would be a private individual to do so. 

Members Walk-out as a Protest, 

On the Government refusing to take disciplinary action against the Pub-Inspector 
Hamid Akanda against whom the Sylhet Sub-Judge granted a decree for trespassing the 
house of Mohommed Mag'ur, damaging property, tearing the Koran and JrauUing the 
woraen-folk, the Swarajist members gave a notice of adjournment motion to disouss the 
Governmeiit conduct in not taking action against tbo Sub- Inspector despite the Sub- 
Judge’s sliioture. Though the notice was handed in before noon, the Preiident continnsUy 
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the decision fciil 3 p,in. On iwincaaclng the decision, 
puTwhcreupon the ConncU disBOl^ed immediately. 




the above members waited 


Th€ Septcmbcx Session* 


When the September session of the Assam Legislative Council opened on ^e ISTH 
SEPTEMBER at Shillong, Mr. T. Chaudbnry moved the atlioumment of the House to 
drav? the attention of the Government to the statement concerning Indian widows pub- 

the Member, opposing the motion, said that the matter was not primarily 

theooncernof the Local Government. Farther the member ought to have given pto^r 
notice. The President eventually ruled the motion out of order pointing oat that neither 
the Assembly nor any other local council had taken up this matter, 

OotheI3TH SEPTEMBER Mr. Hatiborua brought in a motion recommending the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into and to prepare a list of all pu^blio footpaths 
existing from a long time and now included in difllerent ten gardens and that upon the 
publication of the list the tea garden proprietors concerned be required to open up all those 
footpaths and keep them open for the use of the public without any restriction what^ever, 
Mr, Hatibr-rna said that the uncallexi for indignities including forced ‘‘salam,’ forcing 
down Pfopie rktlng on horses and bicycles etc. have been spreading deep discontent 
throughout the land and would surely undermine the very foundation of the British 

Government in time, , t ^ >1 

Hon’bie Mr. Botham, the Finance Member opposing the motion said that the civil 
courts were open to the pnblio for remedy and that the findings of the committee would 
have no vtilidity on the garden proprietors. He assured the House to postimne the resolu* 
tion as the D«=‘pnty Commissioner had boen asked to enquire into the matter, 

Cries of shame were raised when the Swarajists led the charge with definite instances 
bow Indian gentlemen because of their skin were put to great indignities. 

Mr. Bardoloi in course of bis speech asked the House to fancy the case of the poor ryot 
who had to pass through waist-deep water for more than six miles because the «zabberdaat 
planter with a whip or “dunda** in bis hind would not allow him to pass by the garden. 
He confronted the Finance Member on the question of legal remedy by saying that the 
bitter experience of the past ba^l convinced the people of the land what sort of justice 
could the Imlian get when they had to fight the European* Every man was not a 
Chandrakamal Bf^borua or Boloma to spend tons of money in fighting the planter. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury remarked that we should nob forget that besides the 
British Raj in Assam there was the powerful Planter Raj before which many an omnipotent 
Britir»h officer would tremble and any officer having the audacity to go against the Plantet 
Rai would have to mend his ways. He asked the mover not to forget that India was the 
land of “sallams’’ and any white man be be Tom, Jack or Harry must claim this as hw 
homage fi ira their subject Indians. He said that the planters wore a determined people 
and they w*iald never without a battle of Kurukhsettra part With even a pin-point of laud. 
He said the pnbno footpaths through Botopeau gardens could never be found until he 
could find n pith for Bwaraj and freedom lor India. 

Mr. Kuladhar Ohaliha also charged Col. Smiles with definite instances of indlgniUea 
causcil by Eii/opeans on the Indians which he could hardly meet. Dwelling on the poii- 
asoeot of the problt m he asked the planters to consider that they had been playing a 
dangerous game. The deep discontent which had been growing in volume might involve 

the country /in bloodshed. ^ , r* i, 

Sjts, Braj^ndrauarayan Chowdhury, Basanta Kumar Das, Sarbeswar Baraa, Bl8hna 
Bora and otbers took part in the debate. Instances were related in the Council which led 
to convince i:he House of the highhanded behaviour resorted to in oonneotion with the use 
of roads, li was said that in one instance even the Deputy ComraiBsioner of Lakhimpur 
was tnrned pff by a planter. Tins debate procckJded till late in the afternoon. Closure was 
then applioti and the motion pub tn vote and carried by 30 against 12 votes amidst cheers. 
The second resolution which the Council took op for discussion after 3-30 p.m. was 
about the di'emissal of the police officer concerned in the Maijbhag Torn Koran Case. The 
debate whUib was inaugurate^! by Babo I'areshlal Shome by moving a resolution was con- 
tinueil the vVlioJe day. The debate which was very inUresting with many passage at-arms 
had not coujcluded when the Council adjourned. 

> Discussion on Supplementary Grants. 

Dn the 16TH SEPTEMBER discussion on the supplementary grants was the main 
Hem of business, The Council by a motion passed on the 4th March, 1927, refused 
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March certified Rs, 16,000 In consequence of the debate an I ot the allegations made la 
the Conncil a Ooramifctec with a non^oflaoial maiocity was appointed to enquire into tba 
Incidence of grazing fe<^ 8 . After the publicition of the nspon aovernrumt 
in a fiupplemcatary demand for Us. 16,000 along with an additional sam of Rs; 6 , 000 . 

Si. Kameswar Daa moving for refusal of the grant criticised the report. S 3 . Tara- 
prasad Obaliha in criticising the report argue<l that thi grazing tax was most inhuman as 
it l 6 a tax on food in a country where 7 , 6 , milch cattle would fill per 100 of popnlation 
comparing the statistics with that of the Punjab and the U. P. He said that these two 
provinces respectively had 74 and 68 , 4 cows per lOO of popala^ioa. Cintinuing he said 
that one XT. P. cow was equal to ll Assam cows and if half a seer be taken as the average 
yield of milk per cow about 12 seers of milk would have to be shared by 100 men. 

On the 17TH SEPTKMBEft the public galleries were crowded with both European 
and Indian visitors on the expectation of a no-oonfldenc 3 motion which, it was lomonred 
in the morning, will be brought upon the Ministers, The distinguishi'd visitors incln led 
His Exc-dlency the Governor. Some of the raorobers who had been absent during the 
scBSlon attended to-day and it is said that they were requistioneii to-day for sapporting 
the Ministers. The Muslim Parly, at whose initiative the motion was to have been 
brought, was, it is said, not sure of their own parly and the Swarajist®, who wereali 
Hindu?, was one of silently recording their votes in case such a motion was bronght. The 
expectant crowd of visitors were greatly disappointed when they were nob treated to such 


a sensation. 


Demand on Grazing. 


The supplementary demand on grazing which was brought yesterday was taken up 

for discussion to-day. , , , 

Mr. Bordoloi in criticising the grazing does askeil what tax it was, land tax, income 
tax or a poll tax ? Was it because the cattle grazed on the Government waste Ian is that 
thpy were taxed ? Was it because of the large profits from their milk that they were 
taxed in ftsaessiDg cattle ? He asked the Government why it bad not let the Civil Courts 
to decide who was a professional grazer ? 

Mr. Kuladhar Challha raised a oonsfeitutional issue and criticised the ingenuity of the 
Government for over-riding the decision of the Council by appointing a committee of 
inquiry constituted by the two members one of whom voted against the popular demand 
and the other slipped away at the time of voting. 

Mr, Robinikuraar Choudhury criticised the Government plea that the grazing 
had protected the indigenous people from the aggression of foreign cattle said hnmourc osly 
that the forefathers of the Hon’ble the Finance Member who had protected the Ass^imese 
from the Burmese invasion had now been anxious about protecing the cattle from fr^reign 
aggression. After a lengthy debate the Government motion was lost by 27 to V.0 votes 
and thus the Government demand for Bs. 20,000 was for the second time refused. 


Kbnd Board’ 


The constitution of the Boad Board was the subject of an animatf.fj debate in the 
afternoon afer lunch time. The Road Board as proposed by the Government is consti¬ 
tuted 0 ! four Government memberB, the Finance Member being the President, two planting 

members and four non-official m^rabers other than planting members. By 2^ to 21 votes 
Ibo name of the Superintending Engineer was deleted from the Board. 

Mr Kulfidbar Chaliha criticising the allotment of two seats to planters said the tea 
industry paid about 4'7 percent of land revenue in the Surma Valley and abotit 10 per cent 
in the Assam velley. The cultivated acreage under tea was about one tenth of the total 
cultlvah’d acreage and the European population employed ia tea industry was about a 
thousand. He did not see any reason to show spfcial favour to the Tea industry and 
therefore he supported the motion for reducing the two seats to 0113 . ^ 

The motion was afterwards withdrawn as the motion of raising the nifmber of four 
to six non official members was accepted by the Finance Membar. There were sixteeu 

candidfites for the six seats. ' . . . 

In reply to the point of order whether the Ministers could vote on tViie election of 
non-official members, the President ruled that he would after consulting tshe Standing 
Orders see to this at the opining ot the ballot box. Some of the members contended that 
the Ministers having accepted the protfoHos were no longer non-officials. ’ 

4t 4-30 P,M. the Council by order of His Excellency the Governor stood prjorogaed. 










Bchar & Orissa Legislative Council 


The autumn session of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative* Council opened at 
Ranchi on the 29th AUGUST 1927. 


Govt, and Hano-Sptin Cloth 




After the swearing in of oaths the Council proceeded to discuss non-official 
resolutions in which Government sustained two defeats. 

Babu Dip Narayan IaiI (Swarajist) moving the first resolution on the agenda 
paper stdd that hand-spun and hand-woven cloth prej>ared in the couutx7 be purcha¬ 
sed by the Government for office and other use as mr as praeticnbla He pointed out 
the practical utility of khaddar and the economic possibilities of hand-spinning and 
weaving as a subsidiary industry for the poor agriculturists. Ijooking at the 
question purely from the economic point of view, he thought that the encourage¬ 
ment and extension of the industry would help to remove poverty in the country 
and the indebtedness of the agriculturist. He urged that Government should do 
its duty to the people by purchasing such cloth and thereby give a stimulus to the 
industry. 

Mr. Tallents, Financial Secretary (on behalf of Government) replied that Govern¬ 
ment could not see its way to accept the resolution as itvras not a practical proposi¬ 
tion and would involve Government into heavy additional expenditure. Considering 
what t ie price and texture of khaddar cloth was Government did not think it 
practicable to use khaddar cloth in ita offices, fn purciiasing these materials the 
Governrnent aimed at economy irrespective of the ori^n of the materials. Specially 
at a time when there were other pressing needs, medical relief and education-*the 
Province could ill afford to meet any additional expenditure. He mentioned that 
Government desired to do all that was possible to help the hand-weaving industry. 

Mr. Ram Dayalu Bingh, Swarajist, moved an amendment that where iiand-spovL 
cloth was not available exmntry-made cloth should be used. He pointed ouA that 
when hand-spinning was considered as an usual subsidiary industry by Goverraraent 
there should be no objection to accept the resolution. He contended that the 
additional cjtpenditure would not be much. 

Mr. Bwaiae, Inspector General of Police, speaking as head of the DepaKraent 
which spent more on cloth than any other Department, stated that it was not a 
sound proposition from the economic point of view. He was surprised th^t they 
wanted him to do what the majority of their countrymen were not preparceP to do. 
There was the strange absence of khaddar from amongst the members themselves. 
Even Mr. Gandhi expressed the view that he (Mr. Gandhi) was distr^sed vo find 
that several Swarajists disregarded his wishes in the matter of using khi^dar. 
A satisfactory quality of khaddar at a satisfactory price was not av^ablcx. He 
pointed out that he was at present spending four lakhs on police iiniforraa/ and 
if he were to accept the resolution he would have to spend four times that arat)unfc. 

Babu Jagat Narayan Lai supporting the motion pointed oiii that one-th^rd of 
the cloth worn in the country was supplied by the hand-weaving and urgec? that 
Government should make a beginning by encouraging the use of Khaddar. 

The amended resolution was carried by 44 votes to 35. 


Students and military training 


Another resolution was moved by Babu Girindra Mohan Misra reoommendiii'g 
that immediate steps be taken to make arrangements for military training oif 
students in all secondary schools and to appoint a committee for making the necessaryV 
rules and prescribing the syllabus. The mover drew attention to the importance 
of the question of national militarj^ defence and urge*! that military training was 
essential to equip the youth of the country for it. 

Mr. Faucus, Director of Public Instructioiv opposed the motion on the ground 
of expense and pointed out that it would not be possible to impart military train¬ 
ing to boys of tender age in schools. 
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Baliadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. Baldeva Sahay and Mr. Misra Narayan Sin^h 
BtroDgly urged the need of Bome form of military training in secondary schools 
and refutecl the pica of expense. 

According to Mr. Misra Narayan it would involve only two lakha of recurring 
expenditure. 

The motion was ultimately carried by 38 votes to 37. 

The CiJouncil then adjourned till next day. 


The Governor’s Address. 


On the 30tli AUGUST—His Excellency the Governor addressed the Council. 
Kofening to the recent Orissa itoods llis Excellency acknowledged the sympathetic 
message received from the Legislative Assembly fin* communication to the sufferers. 

Although there had been a regrettable loss of lile and destmetion of cattle the 
damage hitherto had not been so severe as originally anticipated and crops bad 
escaped lightly. The Government of India had been asked to assist the appointment 
o^a small but authoritative committee of experts who it was hoped will show in what 
direction a remedy lif 38 . 

His Excellencv referred to two cases of serious communal rioting and appealed to 
the Council collwtivcly and individually to take up the task of eliminating the 
spirit of enmity which made such outbreaks possible and free the province from the 
curse of communal hatrctl. 

Turning to the siibiecc of provincial finances His Excellency asked the Council 
to face the facts. “The province is admittedly the poorest local government. The 
margin between normal expenditure and normal inoome is very precarious and the 
expansion in any direction must to slow. In particular expansion of local schemes 
and local institutions at the expense of provincial finances could not continue”. 
District Boards and municipalities complained of poverty but district board income 
excluding Government agents had risen from 31 lakhs in 1932-13 to 100 lakhs in 
1920-27 and municipal income from 31 lakhs to 43*5 lakhs in the same time while 
the total expenditure of district Board rose from 116 lakhs in 1921-22 to over 1613 
lakhs last year i. e., to a figure equal to more than a quarter of the provincial 
expenditure. In the same time government grants to district boards rose from 22*6 
lakhs to 58 lakhs. In 1)21-22 Government grants met 53 per cent of the Boards 
expenditure on education whereas last year provincial revenues met 92 per cent of 
this expenditure as well as 62 per cent of expenditure on medical, 14 percent of 
the expenditure on sanitation. 78 per cent of expenditure on water supply nnd 13 per 
cent opl that on communications, in the present financial position this could not conti¬ 
nue auki the only jxissibility of further expansion was the creation of local resources 
to meet'^ the cost. His Excellency commended this to the most earnest attention 
of the (vOuneiK 


Use of Vernacular in CouNaL 


Aftier the Governor’s address the Council discussed a resolution recommending 
amendment of the Council Rules to give members unrestricted right to speak either 
in E.ngli8h or Vernacnlp.^. Mr. Hallot, replying for Government, pointed out the 
diflicu.lties. There were different languages spoken in the province which could not 
be understood by many honourable members when they were spoken in the Council 
chamDer. 

jylr. Athar Hussain opposed the resolution and said that Ooria would not be 
intelligible to the Bihan members nor Sanskritised Hindi or Persianised Urdu to 
MaHammadans or Hindus. Babu Krishnaballabli Sahay in supiwting the resolution 
sa’td that they bad to render account to the voters who could not understand 
Ek'gUslu They niust^ educate theielectors by broadcasting Council proceedings in 
viwTnacuIars. 

Bai Brijraj Krishna, the mover^ in rejily said that the arguments against the 
resolution would have been valid if there had been no provision in the Council 
Rules for restricted use of vernaculars which were availed of by honourable 
members. Many officials know vernaculars of the province. They were transferml 
from one locjility to another and had to pass examinations in the vernaculars, lliey 
too would feel no difficulty. 

The resolution was rejected by 44 votes against 42, 
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“NO-CONFIDENCE" JIOTION 
Enquiey Into Ei'fscts of Flood 




Another resolution moved by Mr. Harekrishna Mahtab (Swarajist) 
ai.>pointmen( of a committee to enquire into the i)re6ent state of tiunga in 
adecte<l areas of Cuttack and Balasorc districts with a view to ascertaining tne 
magnitude of loss and suggesting measures of relief provided some aiscusaion. i ne 
H<m. Mr. Bifton on behalf ot Government made a statement giving alt the inform a. 
tion so far received by Government as to loss caused by nows in these ctistncts. 
He assured the Council that the Government were willing to allot more 
from tlio Famine Insurance Fund for relief purposes on fuller enquiry as to the 
situation. He would himself inspect the affected areas soon after this flossion or 
the CVmneil. In view of the information and assurance given by Govermnent tue 
resolution rvas ultimately withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 1st BEPTEMBEK the Council adjourn^ without transacting any 
business owing to some change in the order of the ollicial business. x ^ 

After interpellations, the Hon. Maharaja Bahadur of Dumr^n, le^er ot tne 
House, stated that the Goveiument had decided to alter the order of their business 
coiumenciug with the discussion of supplementary demands for grants. 

The Bwarajista objected to this on the ground that they w’ere not prepared to 
discuss siippleinentary’ demands first as they had no time to study them they 

had come prepared to discuss official Bills which were placed first on the order oi 
business. In order to give the members time tSwCome piepar^ to discuss tne 
supplementary demands first, the Council adjourned till the next day. 

Motion for Token Dihviand 

On the ^ud BEPTEMBEB official business was transacted. Mr. Horsfield moved 
that a supplementary token demand of Bs. 10 for the purpose of extension of 
contract distillery system to the district of Palamau be assented to. Mr. Ho^field 
stated that in pursuance of the recommendation of Bihar and Orissa Excise 
Committee, Government had accorded administrative approval to the extension of 
Contract Distillery system to Palamau and contractors had offered to construct 
wareiious&3 and officers’ quarters at their own cost through the agency of the 
District BoRT^- Government having agreed to the proposal of recurring charges 
amounting to nearly Rs. 13 thousand for additional staff woi»ld be pro\naea in 
next year’s budget as the scheme would take effa^t from 1928-132^ Ihe vote for 
the council was asked to this token demand in order to ena\ble contractors to 
proceed witli the work. Messrs. Baldeva Bahay (Swarajist), Jagftt Naraymi Dal, 
Krishna Ballav Sahiiy, and Kazi Ahmed Hussain (Swarajists) opposed the demand. 
Mr. Baido*va Hahaya pointed out that the new system would result in increased 
tendenc'^ amon/, the pet>ple for illicit manufacture and tlicrct'oro he thought that 
distilln^y system could never tend to reduce consumption. Cither members Mso 
thought that the new system instead of reducing the habit of drinK would rather 
hcJip to encourage it. , , . . ^ ^ , 

Mt. Athar Hussain suppoiting the motion contended /that the system would 
lead to reduction in consumption. The demand was iiltiimately passed by 46 vcHes 
to 39. Three members Messrs. Finch, Maegregor and Rfd Bahadur fearat (jhandra 
E<.>y inadvertently went into the Noes lobby. Afterwards they repreaciited to the 
president that they had by mistake gone into iho wrong lobby and the error 
might be rectified. The president held ilamt the mistake could not be rectified and 
thSr vote ’\vould have to be recorded .in the Noes Mst. 

^‘No-confioence” Motion Against Minister 

On the 3rd SEPTEMBER after a de.»oate lasting for five hours the himse rmecM 
the ‘‘No-Gonfidence” motion brou'S;^^ against the Hon’ble Mr. Gan^h Dutt Bingh, 
Minister in charge of I.»ocal SePf"Governmeat, by B4 votes against 37. ^ 

The Swarajists made the nominations to the District boards in the j^o^nce the 
pivot of their attack on tlie Minister and expressed their disapproval of his policy 
111 that respect. 

Mr. Demkipra$ad «INHA in moving the motion of “No-Conftdence” observed 
that a popular Muii'«ter had been converted into a high priest of communal jealousy 
and sectarianism, lie pointed out that there were numerous instances of nomina- 
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district boards >vhioh called for explanation. The Minister bad hopelmly 
niismanagecl norttinations. The speaker cited several instancfis of what according 
to him were nepotism and favouritism in the matter of nominations. He Concluded 
with an appeal to the official raerabers not to take sides in the matter, which was a 
domestic concern of the non-official members. 

Khan Hahadur Wahab KHAN opposing the motion said there was corruption 
in the district boards under the. iSwarajist regime. He wondered how, while wanting 
complete freedom from the leading. strings of the officials, the Congress party was 
ea^rcssing concern at the rcje<?tion by the Minister of the recommendations of the 
District Magistrates, The dissatisfaction expressed in the Oouncii was based on 
personal grounds. That w’as why they did not want by the present motion to kill 
diarchy or oust the Ministry, but drive the Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Dutt Singh alone 
put of office. 

Mr. Jagatiiarayan LAL (Independent Congress loader) also supported the motion, 
and referred to the Minister’s ceiising connection with the Hindu Mahasabha midl 
the Seva Samiti. 

Mr. Sri Krishna SINOH, Leader of the Swarajya Party, in supporting the 
motion, stated that the power of nomination had been misused. The Minister had 
not been given a emie hlamJm in the matter of nominations under the Act. As a 
result of the Minister’s policy the Swarajya Party had been ousted from the district 
boards. The danger lay in the fact that the Minister’s policy and example might 
be followed by other Ministers. The Minister tried to promote the interests of his 
friends and to instal them in the gadi of the executive of the district boards. The 
speaker gave sptx^ific instances in which the Minister, he thought, had misused hia 
powers. The Minister had flouted the opinions of the elected members of the 
Council. Ho had allied himself with the bureaucracy and had become a brown 
bureaucrat. Goncluding, the speaker s.iid: “You are the custodians of popular 
interests in this Parliament; and I appeal to you to consider the question caraully 
and give a proper verdict.” 


Tub Minister’s Defence. 


The Hon’ble 

Brfai 


j. Ganesh Dutt SINGH said that nominations were, nnade in the 
interests of the Boards themselves and not in the interests of any one community 
or party. He pointed out that no departure had been made from the practice 
fqllowea in the norninations of 1924. In that year too, he had nominated members 
of the community f;rom which large numbers had been returned by election , because 
they were suitable. .There was nothing objectionable in that practice and it had 
not been token exception to in 1924. In that year too, he had nominated a gentle¬ 
man though a relative of that person had been returned by election, but therb Jiad 
been no protest then. In making the nominations, he nad been guided by tC e 
suitability of the persons jiomiuated. He ha'l moved a resolution for repre«<entation‘ 
of the minority and depressed classes and he had nominated them both after the 
present elections and thbse of 1924. But for some time it had not been possible 
to get suitable representativies from the minority and depressed classes. In 1924, 
he had to nominate a few perf?^ons to represent the Depressed Classes, becaiisi* there 
were no suitable candidate?. If ho liad refused to nominate civil surgeons and 
sub-divisional officers in spite Oif the recommendations of the District Magistrates, 
it was not to help his friends bu^ to increase the number of non-officials. Civil 
surgeons were busy men, and they dic^ not like to attend the frequent meetings of 
the District Board. He had therefore dispensed with them in a few Boards and 
wanted to try the experiment of relieviir^ them of this duty in all the boards in 
•future if possible. If the Swarajists couUf succeed in capturing two boards in 
spite of his nominatioua that strengthened his argtcjneni that a few nominations 
could not influence the election of the executives. In ev’ory case where he had been 
suspected of having helped bis followers in capturing ejcecutives of boards, they 
had succeeded in doing so by large majorities. It was unfair to impeach the 
Minister because he did not lend the compound of his C^ungalow for holding a 
poliiical conference. He had carefully considered the wordinL^* of Secti n 8 of the 
Local Self-Government Act concerning nominations, and he had his own interpreta¬ 
tion strengthened by that of the legal Bemembrancer. 
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r. Attar HUSSAIN opposing the motion, said that Mussalmnna had apprmated 
the nominatioiis made by tie Hoh’ble Minister, because he had done ^aie jnatice 
to the Moslem coin nunifcy. The Swarajists admittcid that they accepted ® 

of nominations so far as Mussalmans were concerned, but they objected to tne 
individnals nominated. The Minister could not possibly satisfy every member ot 
the House. 

Rai Bahadur DWAEAKANATH (Sn-araiist) supporting the motion referred to 
the untenable position of the Minister. He should have taken the 
confidence in dealing with such serious charges. He was surprised to find that the 
Minist^ir was a changed man, 

Mr. V, Karayana SINGH (Swarajist), supporting the motion the 

Minister of violating the spirit of the Local Self-Government Act. The Minister 
had forefeited the sympathy and confidence of a large section of his countrymen 
and he should not be ailowed to continue in office. . j « 

Mr. Jagandhari Singh, opposing the motion, deprecated the introduction of 
communal questions in the House. It was, he thought, not proper for political 
leaders, professing nationalism, to make a grievance because this man or that man 
had been nominated. 

On a division being taken, tke motion was rejected by 54 votes against 37. 

The result of the oivision was received with applause. The House then adjouracd. 

Teka-Ncy Amendmejjt 

On the 5th SEPTEMBEK the Government motion for the appointment of a 
Select Comirnttee, designed to introduce two im^iortant provisions into the exiting 
Excise Act^ namely prohibition of production of cocaine in the province and the 
raising of the age limit for the possession and sale of dangerons drugs by children 
was carrieil, 

Mr. Sifton moved the reference of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Amendment 
Bill, 1927 to a Select Committee. Mr. Sifton explained that the Bill was fram^ 
with tho object of enabling mining lessees to buy from tenants and tenants to ^11 
raining Ic'ssees such surface land as w’as required for proper development of 
mines aud to secure payment of adequate compdhsation to all interests disturl)^ 
in this process. The Land Acquisition Act was usually inapplicable to the needs 
of the mining industry and the amending Bill would help the mining industry to 
secure land necessary for expansion. ^ ^ 

The opposition was directetl to the motion for reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee hy the Swarajists, led by Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay who movesd an 
amendment that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion. He stated that the 
Bill should not be hiuTied through and urged that the public should be given an 
opportunity to make further suggestions with regard to it. 

The Government opposed amendments for circulation of the Bill The amendment 
for the circulation of the Bill was carried by 51 votes to 35, a number of landlords 
joining with the Swarajists. 

Behar ajsd Obisba Mica Biel 

Mr. Sifton then introduced the Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill, 1927, designed to prevent 
thefts and illicit trade in mica. 

In doing, so Mr. Sifton stated that the demand for the best quality of mica 
had gone up by strides during the last 30 years. It was necessary to control trade 
in order to ensure that all available mica was put to the l3cst use for the Empire. 
In Kodarma they had the best deposit of mica in the world. It was the duty of 
the Government to conserve supply and to keep the industry in a healthy and 
prosperous condition. Hieft of micfi had been for many years so prevalent and so 
extensive in the mica mining areas of Hazaribagh district'of this province that the 
Ijocal Government deemed it ncccssar}' to introduce special legislation. Unchecked 
theft had attained such dimensions that they formed serious hindrance to adequate 
employment^ of capital, efficient working of mines and proper development of 
industry which was vital to the Empire. 

The Bill provided for licensing under suitable restrictions of all persons engaged 
in the industry and regulate the movement of mica within the mining area. Hie 
Council then adjourned till the next day. 
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Oil tlie Otli SEPTiOMBBR on many as nevcn non ollicial Bills were iuttodiiced 
inclutiin^ a iiill to Amend the Bihar and Orissa liOcal Self Gov'crnment so as to 
embody Moslem demand for the hitroductioa of scyparate electorate in the District 
Boards of the province at ii basis of no less than 25 per cent representation. 

Mr. ivrishna Ballabh Sahay, Swarjist, moved the i*eference of Ohota Nagpur 
Tenure Holders Separate Kent Account Bill to a select committee. The mover 
explaining the history of the legislation pointed out that the Bill was mmnly 
designed to offer protection to honest co-sharers. It was not the intention^ of the 
Bill to jeopardise the interests of liandlords in any way. 

The Hon. Mr. Bifton opposed the motion and the Bill on l>ehalf of Government - 
having his objections on grounds that the Bill was entirely onesided and unjust ^ 
the landlords. It contemplated to penalise wrong persons and it was unworkable 
administratively. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Singh, Mr. Nirsu Narayan Singh, and Mr. Baldev Sahay 
iBwarajist, supported the Bill on a division voting on the motion for reference of 
the Bill to select committee ended in a tie and by the casting vote of the president 
the motion ^viis rejected. ^ 

Local BELP-GovEUiifiMENT Act 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Naim moved for the considemtbn of the Bihar and Orissa 
Local S(;If Government Amendment Bill. He stated that apprcliensions 
by Mussalmans at the time when the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act of ana 
Local Self Government Act of 1885 'were on the Legislative anvil that without 
separate electorate adecpiato representation of Mussalmans on local bodies coma not 
be secured, had come true. The result of the last two election to District wards naa 
amply justified these apprehensions. The figures of election returns told their owm 
tale and Moslem rcprevsentation on liOcal Boards had as a result of District Boiira 
elections, naturally suffered and that out of 43 Local Boards 27 iiad gone 
complefecly unrepresented. It was not in any spirit of autogonism to 
brethren that ho brought this Bill. But he had been compelled in the interest or 
his community to come before the Council with this Bill which was nothing nut 
a proteiWivo measure to safegurd the interest of his community. The U. 1. 
Municipal Act, the Calcutta Corporation Act and the Punjab Municipality had aiieauy 
provided for separate Moslem eleetointe and therefore principles embodied m his 
Bill were not new. The proportion of 25 per cent hloaiem representation claimed 
in the Bill was baaed on Congress League pact arrived at Lucknow. 

The Hon. Mr. Gaiiesh Dutt Bingh Minister of Local Government, moved an aracucl- 
ment that the Bill be circulated for public opinion. He observed that he quiUy realised 
that tho last two elections to District Boards had not proved satisfactory so far o-s 
Moslem representation was concerned. This had evidently forced the hands ot 
Mussalmans to bring this Bill. As it was an important question and there was 
sufficient time for the next election to come there would be no harm in circulating 
the Ihll for public opinion. 

The Council adopted the amendment for circiilaing the Bill 

Pandit Hheoshanker (Swarajist) moved for the reference to Select Committee 
of the Bill te amend Bengal Tenancy Act which also governed the relations between 
tenants and landlords in this province. Ho traced the history of various attemnta 
made to come to an agreement betweim zeinindai-s and tenants to bring forward a 
joint Bill on which Government insisted. Subsequently after their Bill had to be 
dropped in the first reformed Council. All such effects proved unavailing. Hence they 
felt the necessity of introducing this Bill. His former Bill was considered one¬ 
sided and hence the speaker had introduced in his present Bill clauses which did 
not find place in the former Bill. This would offer an opportunity to the zemindars 
to press their point of view. There was very great demand among the tenentry 
for the amendment of the Act- 

The Raja Bahadur of Amawan moved an amendment that the Bill be 
circulated for public opinion. He said that public opinion collected in 1920 had 
become out oi date. Besides there w-ere clauses in the present Bill which did 
not find place m the former Bills and hence public opinion had no opportunity 
to express itself. There were important rights involved botli of tenants and zemiiidfiis 
and hence representatives of tenants owe it to themselves and to their community 
to consult public opinion. 





BENGAL TENANCY AMENDMENT 

Ajau Raja liahadur further said that he was preparing another Bill and both 
the Bills should be conimitbxl to a Select Committee in the winter session of the 
Council. 

Babu Devakiprasad Sinha, in supporting the motion for reference to Select 
Committee opposed the Raja Bahadur’s amenament. He said that if the present 
Bill was rcfeiTed to a Selcx^t Committee it would not preclude anotluT Bill being 
referred again to a Select Committee in future. He thought that tenancy legisla¬ 
tion was mainly concerned witt conferring rights on the weaker party, namely, the 
tenants, and not on the zemindai*9. The latter could expect further rights on the 
basis of compromise Iw which they must mve the rights to the i 7 ots also. Jf the 
opinion collected in lOS) would be considered out of the date and if the passage 
of the present Bill were also delayed by the Raja Bahadur’s amendraent, a few 
years later they would again contend that the opinion elicited on this occasion 
had become obsolete and tenancy legislation would indefinitely be (lelay6<i. 

Babu Bhagwati Saran Sin^h supported the Raja Bahadur’s amendment 
which was opposed by Rni Bnj Raj iirishna who said that not a moment should 
be lost in proceeding with the amendment of the Act. The speaker did not approve 
of certain provisions of the Bill and others had also honest differences of opmioir 
on them. 

Raja rrithvichand I.al, two lawyer members and Mr. Ohraidhuri Nazirul Hussain 
also took p^ in the discussion. 

Mr, Chftudhuri Nazirul Hussain supporting the circulation of the Bill for opv\non 
observed that many^ subjects with which a Bill of this nature dealt must nc<ce.ssarily 
be contentious and therefore it was not desirable that the measure should be 
rushed through. He <^horr.ed both parties to be actuated by a spirit io give and 
take and give up the attindo of partisanship^ 

Babu Chandreshwari Prasad Narayan 8ingh another zemindar also spoke. 

Mr. Nirsii Narayan Signh (Swarajist) in a lengthy speech conteiideu that there 
was nothing new in the provisions of the Bill. But if there was ariy provision in 
the Bill which w^as not found to be objectionable, it could be moulded by the Select 
Committee in the manner desirable. 

The discussion was not concluded when the Council adjourned, 

Bbngai. Tenancy Act Amendment 

On the 7th SEPTEMBER discussion was resumed on the non-official Bill to 
amend theBengal Tenancy Act. Tlie Hon. Mr. Sifton explaining the attitude ofGoyeru- 
ment towards the Bill roiterattxi the view that Government stood for maintaining 
status quo unless eillier the rehations between landlords and tenants became so 
acute as to call for intervention or there was manifest desire on the part of both 
parties for agreement. The present Bill, he stated, represeutecl only one side of 
the shield. The Government supported the circulation of the Bill on the ground that 
the landlords were also bringing forward a Bill and that might give tliem an 
opportunity for joint consideration of the question of the amendment of Tenancy Act. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Natli (Bwarajist) slated that the Swaraj party considered 
this Bill a fair basis for discussion. They had not adopted each and every section 
or clause of tlie Bill. Their party did not represent tenants alone but their aim 
was to adjust tho relations between landlords and tenants on a fair and equitable 
basis. He accused the landlords of dilatoriuess in the matter. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath suggested that the Select Committee would not sit 
before the next cold wcatiier session and the Bill to be brought forward by land¬ 
lords would also be rtferretl to the same committee. 

After some informal discussion on the lobby the Swarajists agreed to the 
suggestion of Raja Bahadur of Amawan that the personnel of the committee would 
he ajwinted during the Patna session on the introduction of the Limdl*»rd8 Bill. 
The &ija Baliadur withdrew his amendment for circulation of the Bill and Pandit 
Shibahanker Jha withdrew his motion for the appointment of the personnel of the 
Select Committee, 

The Council adopted the motion to refer the Bihar and Orissa Puhiic Denaanda 
Recovery {Amendment) Bill to a Select Committee and agreed to the circulation 
of the two identical Bills to Amend the Local Self-Government Act for public 
opinion. The latter Bills provided for the election of a T^esident in District Boards 
as in the case of Municipalities. The autumn session of the Council concluded 
to-day and the Council w as prorogued. 






The Non-Brahmin Confederation! 

C01MBAT0RB^2ND JULY 19 2 7,% 

The special session ol the Non-Brahmin Confederation met in the 
Variety Hall, Coimbatore, on the 2nd July 1927 under the presidency of 
Dewao Bahadur Kutnaraawami Eeddiar and attended by the B^ia of Ranagal 
and other noted Non-Brahmin leaders of ^utbern India. After prayera 
to the Almighty, Mr. Ratnasabhapaty Gounder, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, read his welcome address, which was constantly applauded by 

the delegates. » n • i ^ 

Whereas on the question of entry into the Congress the 1 resident 
refrained from giving a definite lead, the Chairman in his address definitely 
committed himself to the view advocated by Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu and 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, and made a direct plea for the acceptance of the 
scheme as an effective solution of the non-Brahmin problems. Pleading 
for a wider outlook, the chairman observed that in throwing their lot with 
the National Congress they would be doing nothing inconsistent with their 
past or present policy or programme. As for communal justice ^ and equal 
opportunities for all, the Congress had recognised that principle in the 
case of other communities and whatever might bo the perverse obstinacy of 
the few communally "minded votaries of the Congress in this province, ho 
felt confident that the non-Brabmans would get justice done to their legiti¬ 
mate aims and aspirations. 

Continuing, he dispelled the fear expressed in certain quarters that if 
they joined the Congress they would lose their individuality and that their 
organisations would have to be scrapped, and cited the Mahasabha and the 
League in support of his contention. Mr. Gounder reminded his hearers of 
the forthcoming Royal Commission when the whole country would be engaged 
in a struggle to wrench what had been denied to them so long, the blessings 
of Swaraj. Let not the future historians record, he declared, that in this 
great struggle our battalion stood aloof. 

In formally proposing Dewan Bahadur Kumaraswami Reddiar to the 
chair, the speakes characterised Mr. Eeddiar as a true servant of tho country 
who had placed all that was the best in him for the best and lasting interests 
of his Motherland. 

The Dewan Bahadur then rose amidst deafening cheers, and delivered 
his presidential address. The following is the text• 

The Presidential Address i 

Brother delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I can hardly find words to adequately express my feclinga of profound gratitude 
for the very high honour which you bai?e done mo in electing me to preside over this 
special session of our Confederation, 

It is now more than tm years since our great leaders distinctly njUteed that, uader 
the existing communal disproportions of our Province and in the present state of its 
political oonaciousness, there could be only two political parties in this Provincfe, the 
Brahmin and the non-Brahmin. The non-Brahmin movement was the direct outcome of 
this realisation. Non-Brahmins instinctively felt that the movement represented the 
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truth and rallied to its banner. Brahmins also felt the same and, in consequence, ewore 
eternal enmity against it. Onr movement stands for justjee and represents and furthers 
the intereeta of 97 pet cent of the population. 

The otbsr party, which is really a Brahmin Party, has been masquerading in various 
disguises and under pompous pseodonyinf. It pretends, often, to divide itself into 
opposing camps and amuses the world by its mock^fights. It professes to be seriously 
divided oh such vital questions as acceptance of office in order that one section of it might 
be promoted into positions of power with the Government, while the other, apparently 
opposite section, works its way into positions of power in the Oongrcfie. It has been our 
painful but necessary duty to expose thp Brahmin in every one of these places, and awpel 
the illusion that separates the President of the Congress from the Executive CouncilloT. 

Brahminism has acquired in the South Indian Brahmin vocabulary many synonyms-- 
Swarajism, Nationalism and Patriotism are but a few instances of such. Examine any¬ 
thing of what the Madras Swarajists have done after the elections ; you will discover the 
Brahmin in it. The dcstruotiou of the non-Brahmin, that etill survives, is the object 
of all their varied activities. The Justice Party, which is the one great obstacle in their 
progress towards this goal, must be wiped out of existence. Whab else do the heroics of 
the great Brahmin Avathar, who is the Deputy Leader of the Madras Swamjists in the 
Council, mean f If I am to be hanged for preventing Justice Ministry coming into 
power,** says be, ** I do not mind it**. «' ^ , 

Poor soul! What a great saoriflee at the altar of Brabminlsm ! He, tbe great lover 
of Bwaral, would fain be hanged without living to catch even a glimpse of it in the 
horizon. Ho does love Swaraj, but he loves the extirpation of the wicked non-Bmhmin 
move. May this Avathar fulfil his mission on earth before his annihilation by a rope 
round his neck 1 

As I pass along I shalJ endeavour still further to show that in our province, 
culariy the Tamil portion of it, Swarajism is only another name for Brafaminism. The 
astute South Indian Brahmin, who has ever an eye to bis ultimate aim, unscrupulous of 
the methods he employs, is only working out his end through tbe pliable tools 
cretiulous brethren. One by one our misguided brethren areretuTningtooor fold,d3S‘ 
covering the vile deception practised on them, sadder but wiser men, more coursgeous 
than tbe rest of us, to fight the battle of our emancipation. May God, in His mnutte 
mercy, bring the wanderers, who are still astray, bacx unto us, their real friends and 
brethren | 

I say. with a full sense of my responsibility, that the communal clique now con¬ 
trolling and guiding the destinies of the Madras Swarajists is the greatest obstacle in the 
way <5 National Unity and National Progress. They revel in tbe domination of an alien 
suzerainty. It profits them to secure its continuance. They know how to win the 
favours of the bnreanorat, to garland him, as did their worthy representative In Australia, 
and to try to get at him through the back door. It will not pay them to have Swaraj : 
communal monopolies will not thrive under Swaraj. 

Speaking ont of the fullness of his knowledge resulting from his painful political 
ossociation with the President of the Congress, Mr. B. K. Bhanmngbam Chettiy, the 
Chief Whip of the Swarajist Party in the Assembly, told us the other day : l maRC 

bold to say that the one man in Madras more communal than anybody elw is Mr. aree- 
nivasa Iyengar;'* and he is the embodiment of true Brahminism. Who are the coo^ 
munaHsis then—we, who protest against the preponderance of one community 
for communal equalisation or they who delight in its preponderance and make these 
fiantic endeavours still to perpetuate it f 

^ May we appeal' to this apostle of National unity to begin bis work of unification in 
his own Tamil Nad ? As pointed ont by Mr* Cbettiar, it is difficult for the ordinary 
Madrassi to realise the seriousness of the Hindu Muslim problem of the North, just as it 
is difficult for anybody in tb© North to realise the significance of the Brahmin—non- 
Brahmin problem here. But we realise, in all its enormity, the magnitude of this qo^^ion 
in onr province. Tbe Congress President himself bad once realised It and declared that 
bis first task would be the solution of tbe Brahmin—non-Brahmin problem of this, Presi- 
denoy. Why has he relegated the task now to the back-ground ? Is it becauM he feels 
that the Brahmin star is now in the ascendant and it will not do for him to disturb and 
pull it down i It will not long remain there, we can assure him. Non-Brahming may 
be fooled for some time, but not for all time. The non-Brahmin satraps, now ruling the 
province, will soon revolt against the tyranny of their Brahmin masters: such die- 
proportioned friendships must soon terminate in disgust ” and disaster. Their tttnmb- 
screws cannot always be applied with impunity to their slaves in office. 
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the Swarajisfe leaders, if they have any sincerity still left in them, face the mts 

_^ Let them not accuse others of oommunalism, possessing it themselves m 

greater abnndanoe than they. 


The Madras Swarajists. 

In the tragedy ol the political life of the Madraa Swar^jistB, ehonld it ever come to 
be chronicled at all, the darkeat chapter will be the present one bt'gmning afwr the 

eleotiona of November 1926. At the time of the elections these political impoatera went 

shoot the country, proclaiming from house-tops their doctrines of destruction and Mit- 
abnegation. We know,—and who does not know ?— what all adventitioas aids operawa 
in thoir favour at the elections ; how forces, nowise connected with their pohtlca orae^ 
combined to push them forward j how their impoverished exchequers were replenishal 
from Boarees of superabundant wealth. Apart from these rich contributions to their 
suctsess from illegitimate sources, the glitter of their blazing label and t^o pompous pro- 


fewionB of their faith, sedol^^^^ by a widespread agency by 

gotten wealth, also contributed their own share. Their label ‘‘in 
catching one, was designed to carry with it the untrue implication that nobwy else 
the country stood for Swaraj, an implication that was fully exploited for the deception 
of the masses by the unscrupulous agency under their employ. .... mu « 

Again, the “ de facto ’’ if not the de jure organ of the Swarajists, ** The Mindu, 
wrote on the 17th of November as follows; . , , 

*<The duty of all who style themselves representatives of the people, no matter wnac 
their political label is, is clear : it is not to fish for office, which under the diMChical 
system, is not worth 


a day’s purchase reckoned by lasting values, but to throw in th®l* 
lot with the people by joining and accepting the lead of what is pre-eminently the 
organisation—the National Congress.In any event, it is too much to expect the 


the Congress to allow the Independents to exploit for their own purposes a ^”^9“ 

has been built up by the Congress by strenuous labour, and often in the teeth JQ® 
moat virulent oppoiition of the Independents themselves. If, perchance, they fthe 
Independents) surrender to the blandishments of the bureaucracy and the specious argu¬ 
ments of their supporters, the coarse which, at any rate, Congressmen should follow is 
plain. Nor need they await what the Governor does j for whether he plumps in for the dw- 
credited rump or cast in his not for a Ministry of all talents, Congressmen have only 
one coarse to follow. It is laid clown for them as clearly as daylight in their Section mani- 
festo. They are in the Council, not as effective lubricants let the creaking diarohio 
machine function, but as the guardians of the interests of the people at large. Theirs 
will be an attitude of unbending independence. In a word the Congressmen would con- 
stitnte a powerful opposition, a standing terror to all the reactionary forces itt the 
Council—whether these forces stand naked in their easily recognised shapes or strut m tne 


masquerade of novel labels,'’ . . .. . 

These authors were then under the intoxicating effects of their significant and 


magnificent victory” and have lost their heads. With their wits about them, they would 
have never made these bombastic proclamations of fidelity to the election pledges, in a 


s*jber mood they would have, with their characteristic shrewdness, anticipate the demora* 
lisation that was soon to follow and kept their tongues under control. 


The Swarajists and the Ministry, 

Notwithstanding these solemn pronouncements, the Sriman and bis Swarajist followers 
have had the courage to eat their own words, and to use the felicitous language of the 
Sriman himself, “have turned round and betrayed the interests of the people' who olect^ 
them. A Ministry “strutting in the masquerade of a novel label” was formed, as events 
and evidence have shown, by the co-operation of the very heroes who, but a few days ago, 
were exhibited to a dazed world as a “powerful opposition and standing terror, 

There were loud denunciations of benami Ministries in the Congress that.soon followed. 
The situation in Madras had btcome by then as clear as daylight and the IDdependent 
Ministry had been installed in office. Yet no wail was heard even then about ‘the peculiar 
circumstances prevalent in Madras.” Speaking on the motion for the deletion of the 
provision that Congressmen shall oppose the formation of a Ministry by other parties, the 
General-Secretary of the Congress said : “ The omission of the words signified that 

Congressmen need not form a Ministry but could form a benami Ministry, That was the 
decepticn that the Congressmen should not practise.” On the same occasion the Deputy 
Lender of the Congress Party said : “ If there were office worth accepting, Congressmen 
would not pot forward benami leaders who would accept them.” And yet under the 
benign aegis of the very heroes who made these hypocritical pretensions of high political 
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bat blacker stUl is the 
led to the b&itledeld with heroic 
battle began. They wore told to 


Itibmlity, is faxMStloning to-day a Benami Ministry oi the most inane kind, fettered 
enslaved by the real owners o! the Estate. 

Black enough is the crime of their betrayal: 
cooted defence. A brigade of blood-thirsty warriors, 
vmr-crisB, were given the signal to halt, just as the 
lie in ambush armed in benevolent neotrality waiting to charge when the order came. 
With a coBiciouaness of the guilt of their betrayai the leaders prefaced this cowardly retreat 
with an apology which was no better. Let them speak in their own words : *• Ws are 

here to carry oat the Congress mandates..It is also unequivocally held that the Jostlce 

Party bad helped to impede the nation’s progress towards Swaraj, We are therefom 
bonxtd to act in snob a manner as not to run coum^er to this verdict.*’ The world has 
foond little enlightenment in this statement of the Swarajist weather-cocks. Later pro- 
nonneements of these leaders have expanded this statement, but are in the same vein. 

AU this talk about the verdict of the country is mere moonshine; it is only the 
oonoootlon of defenceless despair. The political morality of these leaders, such little as 
is still left in them, most ^ve been tortured into submission before tb«y mustered courage 
to publish this daring defence. It was counter to their numberless declarations, both 
before and after the elections. Their very leader had said that it was by their love of 
the Congress and not the hatred of the Jnsticites that people sent the Swarajists in such 
large numbers. Bat consistency is no virtue in politicians : it is the hob-goblin only 
of little minds Honesty, however, is still a virtue even in politicians: and respect lor 
the election pledges is but a piece of honesty. 

Are the Justicites snob satans as to be exorcised from the political world 7 Has the 
country given these sorcerers the mandate to so exorcise them f A party which has 
withetocxl for six long years the derce onslaughts of various malignant forces has a good 
de^vl more in it than these critics profess to know. 

The bogey of another Justice invasion into power is equally a myth. Oor Party 
leaders bad declared in the press, on the platform and the door of the House *' that 
oar Party would not accept office during the life*time of this Council. But these apostles 
of truth and honesty would not take us at our word. Ko wonder 1 They conld judge 
others only by their own standards of morality and honesty. Having violated, without 
any compunction their solemn pledges to the electorate, how could they expect others 
to do better ? 

Til© feelings of the honest section of the Swarajists— in whom is yet left *‘tbe small 
voice within”—were however, outraged by this criminal betrayal and they raised the 
standard of revolt against the tyranny of a self seeking clique. Their protest went before 
the All-India .Congress Committee, and even the man in the street knows now what 
sbamclcss manoeuvres were emphyed to burke an rnquiry and let the culprits go unscathed, 
with a brnediction on their head instead of the condemnation they deserved. The dull¬ 
ness of Madras midsummer has been relieved by the kaleidoscopic scenes of naked exposure 
of the Mylapore sanctum sanctorum and the detni-gods within. It Is one mighty indivi¬ 
dual, an iwJept circus master, who holds the Jeadlng-strings of the Ministerial lambs and 
the Swarajist lions, who have been domesticated by his magic influence into a most 
wonderful companionship for their mutual advantag* (shall we add, and tbe country’s 
welfare). Buch is the revelation of one of the most distinguished Swaiajists of Madras : 
and yet another equally distinguished member of that party has told os, what we suspected 
even before, that while the Independenta w^ere in cflScc, the Swarajists had the power 
and the emoluments thereof. 

The Swarajist leader of the Andbiadcea has confesfed that, to the shame of his country, 
his followers have sold their conscience for a meis of pottage and servilely waited day and 
night at the door of tbe Ministers begging for nominations. Many have been the pilgrim- 
ag<8 of the selfless Swarajist patriots to the official Mecca of the Blue Mountains praying 
of the tingods perched there in their temporary abodes for favours of varied sorts. With 
what avidity did the Swarajist leaders embrace that great opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves as the chosen members of tbe Irrigation Bill Committee summoned by the 
Satanic rulers? 

If they are honest let them vote for acceptance of oflSce at the earliest opportunity 
and with their new label on go before the electorate once again proclaiming that they are 
only their old friends, now unmasked and undisguised. If they . come again, let them 
rule the country. If not, let others rule it. Let them live or let live. 

These crest-fallen heroes have no choice but to be dumb. They have set up dummies 
in office, who play only to **The Master’s Voice” coming from behind the screen. The 
spectre of the Justice Ministry is ever before their eyes, Nothing should be attempted 
which might, in the least, disturb the present dumb-show, lest the spectre should walk 



THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

These were the watch dogs of all popular rights and freedom in the country 
What have they become now f They are the watch-dogs of liberties elsewhere, regardlesa 
of the slavery at home. May I say in words borrowed of a very thoughtful writer “ Never 
varnish your all too patent hypocrisy at home with this incredible tenderness for foreign 

folk a thousand miles i*. « 

liSt our opponents gloty in our so-oalied defeat; but we recognise in the result or 
the elections only a blessing in disguise. In the present Oouacil we arc the only party 
and the only opposition. The Independents, the post-election poUtical mushrooms, are 
no party at all. That best disciplined party in the world, the Swarajists, are torn 
now into as many divisions as there are men amongst them. The Justicites are the one 
party remaining in the Council, subject to discipline and guided by principles. 

The Swarajists* dread of a dissolution of the Council is another proof of the most 
convincing kind that the country is with us to-day. It behoves our leaders to Wp this 
enthusiasm burning by organised propaganda, and to feed it with programmes of intensive 
constructive work lest it perish from ennui. 

So much has been said, aud in sneh varied forms, about the Independents and their 
Ministry that it seems needless to say much more. Placed in office by misguided autho* 
rity, they are there: If they continue there longer than constitutional honesty and 
self-respect would permit, what better can you expect of these creatures of Swarajist 
hypocrisy ? The public would have left them alone regarding them as more worthy of 
pity than of wrath. But dressed in a little brief authority and painfully conscious of it, 
they are fighting recklessly against time, and darkening the pages of their administratipA 
with an incredible speed. Their mal-administration, their nepotism and other abases of 
their power and patronage have reached a stage beyond which they can scarcely go. 
Tbeir precepts and their practices differ as widely from one another as do thow^ of their 
Swarajist masters. Principles which they boastfully preached in the Council in March 
last have been thrown to the winds: and true to their name they are indeed working 
independent of all honesty and principles. 

Rural Reconstruction, 

Among the nation-building activities that our party should undertake, I will give a 
place of no mean importance to the work of rural reconstruction. Ninety per cent of 
our population inhabit the rural areas ; it can be said of our country, with perfect truth, 
that “ the nation lives in the village/' Bub all the modern reforms have yet scarcely 
touched the villager, A large proportion of our rural fellow citisens are still beset “ with 
poverty ” and misery “ of a kind which finds no parallel “ elsewhere. Says the Mabaimaji: 

« The serai-starved masses of India are slowly sinking to lifelcesness.No sophistry, 

no juggling in figures can explain away the skeletons in many villages....Both 

England and the town-dweller of India will have to answer, if there is a God above, for 
tlJfs crime againstu-humanity, which is perhaps unequalled in history,** Words <^nnot 
picture in a more appealing form the misery of the rural masses. There are millions 
among them who ‘*go through life on insufficient food.*’ The rest of them suffer all the 
miseries of a primitive age. Education has not spread among them. They have none 
of the amenities of modern life. Their villages are not connected with the centres of 
civilisation or of production or consumption. They have neither an adequate water- 
supply nor any medical-relief. The tale of their misery is an old but a never-ending one, 
lb must be the aim of all true patriotism to relieve the villager of his miserable po¬ 
verty and suffering and of hie colossal ignorance. True national advance can be aobicfcd 
only then. The flying columns of urban intellect that are marching far ahead of the 
rural ranks do but ill-represent the strength or our political forces. 

It is sad to sec that the Government of the country have not yet applied themselves, 
fn sufficient earnestness, to this question of rural amelioration. Their energies are still 
being exhausted by compilations of tables and “joggling in figures** to demonstrate bo 
their masters in England that India is advancing in prosperity, as judged by their mis¬ 
calculated averages of the daily income of an Indian citizen. Let their labours, instead 
of being' wasted on such endeavours to prove tba| black is white, be turned towards some 
snbBtantial and thoughtful schemes of constroolivc work to relieve the sufferings that 
we every day see with our eyes. May I, in all humility, point out to the Government 
that the security of all constitutional Government in India lies in the innate conservatism 
of the villager, Sinn Feinism is only a recent product of the city and baa not touched 
him. His welfare and bis contentment most therefore be among the first concerns of any 
wise Government. His political consciousness is fast awakeniog, and there are Already 
unmistakable indications of bis revolt against the ‘apathy of the Oovernmeni and the 
iclfishnese of the town*Kjweller. 
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Hon, Mr, Ranganatha Mwdaliar baa earned the gratitude of the publia of thia 
pro^rJoce by the recent announcecnent of hia private efforts towardp the organiaalion of 
Bitch a fund and the handsome contribution that he propofies to make for it. Let us hope 
that his worthy example will be followed by the Oovernment of which he is at presenti 
a member. 

It is our paramount duty to undertake an intense propaganda for educating and 
helping the villager to adequately realise Mb present situation, and to recognise who Ms 
real fjriendfl are. We ahould instil into him an abiding faith in our devotion to hi« 
Welfare and not allow him to be misguided by the eloquent professions of mere lip 
sympathy made by selLsceking politicians engaged only in safe-guarding their own 
position of advantage, unmindful of the interests of the pe asant and the labourer. 

Other Constructive Work. 

** Xlntoucbabllity is the greatest curse of India,** say oar Swarsiist patrlote. 
But have they stirred yet their little finger to remove that curse ? How many of these 
apostles of love and sacrifice have gone to the numerous Agraharams of South India still 
. prohibiting the untouchables from entering their streets and preached from the street 
corners to their Brahmin brethren there that the Adi Dravida is a brother-citizen of his, 
born of the same mother-land and with equal birth-rights, and that it is a sin against 
and the country to forbid bis entry into their streets? Let our Brahmin Swarajist 
friends start this preaching first and come out of it unscathed, before they expect uS 
to accept their professions of interest and sympathy in this question. Let us leave them 
to their platform and their press : and concentrate our own action and organise it bexter 
than now, Untouchability is no formidable obstacle to Swaraj,’* declared the President 
of the Congress of 1926. Let the Mahatma speak in reply, for this is what he has said : 
** IJatonohabitity is another hindrance to Swaraj. Its removal is just as essential for 
Bwaraj as the attainment of Hindu-Moslem unity.** Let ns not live in the fool’s paradise 
of the Brahmin Swarajists, but carry on our battles in the way shown to us by the 
Vaikom Satyagrahia, and fighting with the irresistible force of our determination, restore 
to thpir liberty the millions of our suppresBed brethren. 

We are not exhibiting yet towards Khaddar that unbounded enthusiasm charaoteristio 
of all recent converts to a new faith. With a non-political organisation—the All-lnclla 
Spinners* Association now in charge of it-—it has gone out of the field of party politics : 
and it behoves us all to promote the production and wearing of Khaddar as a sound 
economical proposition in our pxescut state of depression. 

Total prohibition is our declared goal and we must reiterate, with increased emphasis, 
our demand for it both inside and outside the Legislative Council, and cultivate, at the 
same time, In the country a feeling of general repulsion against liquor among the classes 
now addicted to it, and thus create an atmosphere helpful to our speedy attainment of 
the goal. 

Public Services. 

Writing about the unredeemed promises of England In regard to theTIndianisatidn of 
the Civil and Military Services of India, Dr, Rutherford, in his recent book on “Modern 
India,** says: “Apologists for Great Britain dishonouring her promises and agreements 
point to the recent recommendations of the Lee Commission . , , • . But the apologists 
neglect to state that, with rare exceptions, the superior posts, the best paid appointments 
are still reserved for Britons and that Indians are excluded from administering their own 
country for no other reason than that they do not belong to the ruling race.** 

** For this great inequality of treatment and for this lamentable denial of Justice, of 
partnership and co-operation, the same apologists trump up the excuse of efificiency pre¬ 
tending that Britons are more efficient than Indians . . . . • The efificiency in exploita¬ 
tions, in which Britons pre-eminently excel, is one of the ohie! causes of Indian poverty, 
and the sooner India is rid of British efificiency the sooner she will recover financially and 
morally.*’ 

Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair, in his Presidential Address at the Tanjore Non- 
Brahmin Conference, said : ** If there is one clique more than another which clamours 
for appointments it is the clique consisting of the representatives of the European Associ¬ 
ation who are ever on the watch to seoare jobs for their own kith and kin/* In answer 
to this, the ** Madras Mail’* asked it ever Europeans sought for jobs irrespective of 
efficiency : and here is the reply in the words of a Britisher: “ Indians are excluded 
from administering their own country for no other reason than that they do not l)Clong to 
the ruling race.” Pretensions apart, we are all job-hunters—our tradneers more than 
ourselves { nobody ne^d be ashamed to confess it and be frightened by the sneers of 
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intereBtdd critics engaged in the same pnrsnife thongh not by the same honourable and open 
means. 

What Dr. Rutherford wrote Of Indianisation applies with equal force io the cfe* 
Brahminisafcion of our public services. The sooner we are rid of Brahmin efSciency, the 
sooner will we recover politically and morally. Is this bogey of Brahmin efficiency 
fated ever to die ? It occasionally disappears for a while, but struts up again, in Increased 
vigour, with a change of the political or official atmosphere in its favour, 

Is there to bo no end to this ineqnitons communal reign f Has justice been banished 
from our benighted land f Were our present methods of protest to prove fruitless ? Pnblio 
opinion will not take all this humiliation lying low and will assert Itself in more eifeo. 
tive ways. Let the Government note that, in denying us our legitimate share of office and 
power, they are pricking us at a moat painful and deep*eeated sore in our minds, and 
it is hardly necessary for me to say that they cannot do it with impunity. 

The Btaff Selection Board, which has made its contribution to the purification of the 
Public Services, is proposed to bo replaced by a Provincial Oommission, which will only 
be a costlier reproduction of this body. It has been already proclaimed by an impartial 
news agency that its constitution will be non-communal, and we know what these words 
signify. 

This Commission will be only an additional burden to the tax*payer without any 
corresponding advantage. At a modest calculation, it will cause an expenditure ol at least 
2 lakhs a year. Already low voices of protest are beard against this costly appointment, 
for making appointments ; and we hope that when the time comes, the protest would 
become loud and organised enough to nip this scheme in the bud, 

Justicitea and the Congress. 

Thcro remains now the burning question of the day—the question of the advisability 
of the members of our party joining the Indian National Congress and dislodging, if 
possible, the narrow communal clique which now contTole its executive. The question 
has to be examined anxiously and in all its bearings. All possible developments sbould be 
foreseen, so far as human foresight can reach, and corresponding lines of action chalked 
out in advance. Remember, Gcntlmen, that we, justicites, cannot afford to put our 
hands to the plough and then look back. 

The first question that confronts us in considering the problem is this : In the event 
of our joining the Congress, what is to become of our own organisation and what is to be 
our relationship to it? The easy answer that suggests itself is tkat the South Indian 
Liberal Federation shall stand to the non-Brahmins of this Province in the same position, 
as the All’India Muslim Xicague occupies with reference to the Muslirns, and the Hindu 
Maha Sabha with reference to the Hindus of Northern India. This analogy perhaps 
overlooks a sharp distinction. Neither the MusHm liCague nor the Hindu Sabha appears 
to impose any definite political faith on their members. The only tie that binds their 
members together is the allegiance to a common religion and the need for concerted 
action, whenever the interests of these religionists are threatened. On their rolls may 
at once be found the most revolutionary and the most reactionary of politicians, with 
exponents of all the intermediate political faiths thrown in between these irreconcil¬ 
able extremes. The same is true of the nnmerous Hindu, Christian and Muslim 
communal bodies of our own Presidency, The ppsition of our organisation is different. 
Members of the Sonth Indian Liberal Federation are bound to one another not only 
by ties of common communal interests but also by a living political and social faith. 
Justice is our Watchword—Justice political, soolal and economio. The main articles 
of our faith embodied in our creed, in the proceedings of our Confederation, and the 
pronouncements of our leaders, may be summed up in a few sentences. We believe 
that no form of Government can be accepted as satisfactory in our country, which does 
not guarantee to every community its due share of power and responaihility, Xha 
responsible Government which we are after is not that counterfeit article which satisfies 
the theorist but benefits only the monopolist, but the embodiment of genuine democracy, 
whose benefits all the communities of the country will equally enjoy. As I have said 
before, communal representation is the expedient that we advocate towards that end. 

Secondly, we believe that what we call our “Hindu Social Order,” has became 
BO thoroughly out of date, aud so entirely devoid of meaning and purpose in its arrange* 
ments, that it ought to-day to be more correctly described as “ the Hindu Social Disorder,” 
it tends not towards mutual co-operation and trust between communities, but towards 
mutual autagonisum and diatrosb. Its arrangements have the effect of offending 
against the self-respect of every community except the Brahmin, We stand for the removal 
of all those conditions under which one Hindu, may by reason of the accident of birth, 
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look apon his broth<ir-Hinda as hie Inferior, Natural corollaries of his propoaitioa are 
the breaking of the monopoly of a particular caste to rights of priesthood, the removal of 
untouchability, and other movements of a similar kind. 

In regard to the Mont-Ford Beforms, we have consistently taken the position that 
they ought lo be worked for what they are worth, firstly, because w« could by that means 
render to our people such good as the reforms may yield, and secondly because by success* 
folly working them, we could effectively knock the bottom out of the argainent of those 
who pretend to hold that India is not fit to govern herself. 

This outline sketched of the main principles for which our Party stands enables us 
T- to see where we differ from the current politics of the Indian National Congress. ** Con* 
h gresa Entry ” ought not to mean freedom for the members of our party to adopt any of the 
present political principles of ths Indian National Congress, which violate the fundamen¬ 
tal'doctrines of odr movement: nothing should be tolerated which would impair the 
IsoMarity^ud sanctity, of our present situation, and that is happily the universal feeling 
Safc'guardtev adequate for this purpose should be devieed, if Congress Entry 
is resolved ttpon. 

^ One of the main objeots for which Congress Entry is advocated Is to capture the 

Oongrees and utilise it for the oiore effectual propagation of the gospel of our Party, Fou 
remember that we captured the Legislative Council, and used it for six years as our 
instrument for the betterment^ the people. We have been able to do a great deal by that 
^ means towards carrying our ide^into practice, and improving the lot of our ftllow citi¬ 
zens. Why should we not, Imt similar way, ask the advocates of Congress Entry, to 
to capture the Indian National Congress, and utilise it as our instrument for the benefit 
of the country ? 

The question is : Is it necessary ? Is It worth while f The answer given by our 
pro-entry friends is in the aflfirmative and for these reasons. The first is : For more than 
a generation the best men in India have given their best to the Indian National Congress 
and have built for it a prestige and a reputation which, in spite of ail the mismanagement 
and false-dealing to which it has been subjected during recent years, still stand very 
high in India and abroad. It may be an advantage for us to capture the Congress, and 
use its name and prestige for the propagation of onr gospel. 

The second reason is this : The Indian National Congress at the present day claims 
to be the most representative political organisation in our country. We controvert that 
point and maintain that the Congress has become the instrument of a clique and has 
ceased to be representative of Indian public opinion, If so, why not we prove the troth 
of our contention by effective action f Oor opponents say that we are keeping out of 
the great National Institution because we are conscious that our principles and opinion 
cannot win the acceptance of that representative organisation. Why should we not try 
and disprove this statement ? 

The third argument in favour of Congress entry is this : There are a great many 
matters in Indian politics which can be tackled only on an All-India basiR, Finance with 
the connected question of protection, tariff, customs and expenditure, military and other¬ 
wise, is perhaps the chief of them. There are again the questions of Railways, of Indians 
abroad, etc. Our leaders feel handicapped in reference to these matters by the fact that 
our organisation is only provincial. The need for an All-India organisation to deal with 
these matters is leit everywhere : and it Is argued that the Indian National Congress 
being the most inflnential of the All-lndia organisations now in the field, it would be 
wise for us to join that body, “ The voles of United India is scarcely heard now, there is 
no organ through which it can speak ** is the argument of onr pro-entry friends. 

Of course, every one of these arguments is met by equally cogent counter-agumenta 
by the opponents of Congress entry. 

Gentlemen, whether we join the Congress or not, it is comparatively a minor matter. 
My one earnest desire ia that we ought not to say or do anything that la, in the least, 
likely to impair our efficiency as a united and disciplined political party. Whatever 
the decision, let ns arrive at It unanimously, and once adopted, let us carry it out faithfully. 

Conclusion. 

The day of deception is gone: we see in the horizon the dawn of a brighter and 
clearer day than we ever saw before. The country has realised more clearly now ** that 
our political future is not to be won merely by fine phrases or sentiments,** The 
“ placid, pathetic contentment of the masses,’* is getting slowly but steadily disturbed. 
There is a healthy stir in the political atmosphere everywhere. We have before us that 
“ tide in our affairs which, taken at the flood, would lead on to fortune.’* Now is the 
time iof us to close our xank^ and march united in a true spirit of sacrifice and service. 
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ind objects of the non-Brahmiii moveineiit kiui .. j 
j non-Brahmin movement must have a wider field of actKiw^ . 

. ^aieract such mischievous propap^anda and correctly interpret and' 
read the ideals and objects of the movement, this Confederation give liberty to 
such of the members of the S. I. L. F* as are willing to join the Congress to do 
so. (b) This Confederation further resolves that the S. 1. L. F. shall retain its 
individuality as a separate organisation, (c) This Confederation exhorts all non** 
Brahmins to join the S. I. L. F. and to work for the uplift of the masses.” 

The resolution was moved by Mr. V. Chakkarai Chettiar. He said that after 
a considerable discussion, the 55ubjects Committee came- to the conclusion in 
favour of Congress entry. Constitutional experts were in favour of that entry. 
The Congress was being used to the disadvantage of the non-Brahmins, for the 
power of the Congress so far as Madras was concerned lay in the hands of Bi*ah- 
mins. Non-Brahmins should therefore wrest that power from the hands of Brahmins 
and use the power to the advantage of non-Brahmins. 

An Amendment 

Mr. J. N. Ramanathan moved the following amendment for the reason that the 
wording of the resolution did not satisfy some of the members present at the 
meeting :— 

“Whereas it is higfhly necessary and desirable to bring about a greater unity 
amongst the no-B rah mins of all shades of opinion and whereas certain interested 
persons who have converted tlie Congress into a monopolistic organisation have been 
misrepresenting both individually and in an organised manner the aims and objects 
of the non-Brahmin movement and whereas it is necessary that such mischievous 
propaganda and misrepresentations should be counter-acted and whereas it is also 
necessary that steps should be taken to correctly interpret and spread the ideals and 
objects of the movement, this Confederation while exhorting all non-Brahmins to 
join the S. 1. L. F. gives liberty to such of the members of the S. L L. F. as are 
willing to join the Congress and other similar orgiinisations to do so. 

The object of the amendment was to retain the prestige and dignity of the non- 
Brahmins of the S, L L. F and to bring about harmony among all non-Brahmins 
whether they belonged to the Congress or the Justice Party. 

Mr. T. V. Subramaniam Pillai in seconding the amendment said that the 
amendment, if carried, would not work detrimentally to the inteiests of non-Brahmins. 
This ConMeration clearly proved that the non-Brqhmins loved the movement 
intensely. The object of the amendment was to make up the differences existing 
between non-Brahmins of the Congress Part>' and those of the Justice Party. If 
the differences were removed by allowing non-Brahmins to be members of the 
Justice Party and of the Congress, all non-Brahmins could work for their benefit. 
The object of the present move was to wrest the power of the Congress Brahmins 
to use that power against the non-Brahmins from their hands. Let there be no 
doubt as to the success of the new move. If a large number of non-Brahmins 
joined the Congress by signing the creed their voice must prevail. It they failed in 
their attempt, they might convene another Confederation and decide to stay from the 
Congress for ever. There was not the least doubt that the Justice Party would 
suffer in any way. The non-Brahmin movement had done wonderful good to the 
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I oi ’ uie Congress. But now the power was in 

-- 5 Ptt%sent move was to get back that power. The Cou^ 

;^<<'members eminent patriots (non-Brahmins) working hard for self-goveii* , . 

; ,the non-Brahmins of the Justice Party sit in deliberations with those eminent i*x. 
Brahmins and work for the attainment of Swaraj, the Congress could not get away 
from the idea of communal representation so long as various classes and communi¬ 
ties existed in India. Without any hesitation they should all join the Congress. 

Mr. J. N. Ramanathan moved to further amend his amendment by inserting 
after the words “all shades of opinion” in the amendment the words “whereas it is 
desirable that for the speedy attainment of Svyaraj steps must be taken to bring 
about unity amongst the various political parties m India.” The words “while 
exhorting” should appear in the end as “and exhorts”. 

This amendment was seconded by Mr. Subramania Pillai and accepted by the 
mover of the original resolution. 

The amended amendment was then supported by Mr. Siibramania Nainar 
(Sattur). He urged the necessity for joining the Congress so that the joint demand 
of the nation might be heard by their rulers. 

Mr. Dandapani Pillai next supported the amended amendment. 

The amended resolution was carried unanimously* 

Speeches by Leaders. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmugham Chetti, who was requested to speak, i^id that non- 
Brahmin movement was bom in Coimbatore ten years ago. Now it had grown, 
strong. During the last few years he had come to know that politicians of other 
provinces had not a correct idea of the non-Brahmin movement and were under the 
impression that the Justice Party was based on class hatred. Truly it might be said 
that the justice Party stood to remove class hatred. He was accused that he really 
belonged to the Justice Party in the garb of nationalism. Communal representation 
was accepted by the Congress. What was the Lucknow pact in respect of 
Mahomedans ? At present there was no necessity fora separate electorate tor non- 
Brahmins. Even the Mahomedans did not want separate electorate at present. The 
Congress stood for equal Justice to all and “The Hindu” received to-day expressed 
correctly the view of the Congress. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar was not fit to be the 
Congress President as he was a class hater and he would bring forward a resolution 
before the A. 1. C C. to that effect. In conclusion, he said that the non-Brahmins 
should join the Congress in large numbers with a view to lend their support to the 
national demand for Swaraj. He added that he would gladly join the Justice Party. 

Dr. P. Varadarajulu next addressed the meeting. He said that the Congress 
had stood between one set of non-Brahmins and another till now, and that they had 
all become one. If this union had been effected before the election, the non- 
Brahmins would have come out victorious. Swaraj should be their goal and at the 
same time they should try to uproot the power of Brahmins. The two should go 
together. Let not Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar or anybody think that the Justice Party 
would hesitate to reject their titles before joining the Congress. He then explained 
the conduct of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar as being opposed to principles of the 
Congress and exhorted the audience to join hands and work for the uplift of the 
masses, the majority ot whom are non-Brahmins. In future they should enter the 
Congress just as the Swarajists entered the Council and give up class hatred. He 
too ended his speech by saying that he would join the Justice Party, 
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.T. V. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar who next addressed the meeting said that; 
non-Brahmlns had been called class haters however hard they might work for the 
good of the country, without class hatred. In future he would call the Raja of 
Panagiil as the leader of the non-Brahmins. Great credit was due to Mr. E. V. 
Ramaswami Naicker and others for yielding to this arrangement. 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker, next addressing the meeting, said that the non- 
Brahmins should work unitedly and should try to bring into their fold ail non- 
Brahnhns whether they be Independents or otherwise. 

Mr. Surendranath Ai ya next addressed the meeting. 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, who rose amidst cheers, said that tliere was some 
misapprehension that this new move might endanger the separate entity of the South 
In^an Liberal Federation. Now the unanimity with which the resolution had been 
passed showed that such an apprehension was unfounded and not contemplated at 
all. The Party now became more virile, and would march forward to greater glory 
and success. The appeal to non^Brahmins of all parties to join the movement had 
been fructified in a tangible form by the resolution being carried. The party welcomed 
those who joined the movement without the slightest reservation for the establish* 
ment of the just piivileges of non-Brahmins. If the party felt that he should go 
and enter the Congress to carry out the object of the S. 1. L. F. he would do so with 
their mandate. 

2. Non-Acceptance of Office. 

Dewan Bahadur O. Thanikachellam Chottiar moved the follov ing resolution : 

“In view of the fact that the Justice Party after having worked the system of 
diarchy for six years in this Province has found, as stated in the memoranda of its 
Ministers that it is a difficult system to work j and in view also of the fact that it is 
impossible to carry on a diarchic administration, if any portion of the reserve half is 
fundamentally opposed to the principles and policy of the transferred half ; and in 
view further of the fact that it has been found possible under the diarchic system to 
install in office a benami ministry which has worked no following in the Council and 
which by its unscrupulous methods has brought the administration of local self- 
government into contempt; this confederation while approving and ratifying the 
attitude taken up by the members of the Justice Party in the Legislative Council 
declares it as its considered opinion that the Justice Party should not accept the 
responsibility of office till Provincial autonomy is conceded to the Province’^ 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Pannirselvam and carried. 

8. No OonfldeDoe In The Governor. 

Mr. M. T. vSubrahmanya Mudaliar next moved the following resolution :— 

“Whereas by continuing In office, a Ministry, which depends for its very existence 
upon an unholy alliance with an apparent opposition and which, merely to support 
that opposition has by its unprincipled and unscrupulous acts, in reference parti¬ 
cularly to the detriment of local self-government and by a gross misuse of the powers 
of nomination detrimental to the purity of the administration of local self-govern¬ 
ment, is bringing into contempt; and whereas further by permitting a member 
of the Executive Council to abuse his position and authority to foster and strengthen 
the monopoly of public and responsible offices by a particular Community which 
is already over represented and diverse similar acts ; His Excellency the Governor 
has alienated the sympathies of the masses of the vast Province, this confederation 

E laces on record its emphatic opinion that His Excellency the Governor is foj-feiting 
is claim to the confidence of the people as a just and impartial administrator of the 
Province in his charge. 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar in seconding the motion said that they should 
enter the protest against the manner in which the administration was carried so 
that those responsible for the administration might revise their ways. The resolution 
expressed want of confidence in the Governor who formed a Ministry from the In¬ 
dependents who had no party behind them and who suffered a series of defeats for 
three long months. The Governor ought to have asked the Ministers to resign andi 
taken upon his shoulder the control of the transferred departments. Further^ tho 
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Governor, had made himself directly responsible for the maladministration of the 
Province, especially of local self-government. On the reserved side, the admims-' 
tration was not in the interest of the general taxpayer. The Tuticorin Harbour, 
Mettur and Pykhara schemes were instances. His Excehency had therefore forfei¬ 
ted the confidence of the public of this province in his administration. In the mat¬ 
ter of Judicial administration and the constitution of the judiciary, things were done 
without the slightest regard to public opinion. 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker moved to amend the resolution so as to include 
the words “that the Governor should be recalled” and made a strong speech. But 
at the request of his friends he did not press the amendment. 

The resolution was put to the confederation and carried unanimously. 

4. Other ReBolutione 

The following resolutions were also carried :— 

“This confederation strongly condemns the action of the Government of India 
in rejecting the recommendations of the Textile Tariff Board and urges upon Govern¬ 
ment the imperative necessity of affording adequate protection to the Indian Mill 
Industry.” 

“Whereas grave apprehensions are entertained by the public regarding the 
propriety, financuil Jind otherwise, of the schemes relating to Pykhara, Mettur and 
Tuticorin harbour and whereas further there is a general uneasiness that even in 
the actual execution of these schemes the interests of the general taxpayer are not 
adequately safeguarded, this confederation is of opinion that the Rt. Hon. the 
Secrctar>' of State for India and the Government of India should immediately 
constitute an impartial committee to examine fully the schemes from all points of 
view and to advise the local Government thereon and that till then the working of 
the schemes should be kept in abeyance.” 

The Conference then adjoumed for tlie day. 

6. Demand for Provinoial Autonomy. 

On the 4 th JULY the following resolutions were adopted :—“This Conference 
resolves that full provincial autonomy be granted immediately to this province and 
further resolves that the Government of India be made responsible for the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. In view of the fact tliat the majority of the labourers forms the nqn- 
Brahmin public, this Confederation is of opinion that a labour organ should, with 
ample funds, necessarily be started to ventilate their grievances. 

“It regrets that Government did not give them any adequate representation in the 
Legislative Council, local bodies, etc., in spite of their remaining in a large majority. 

“It requests Government to nominate them to places which fall vacant. 

“It desires that labour candidates should be returned unopposed in elections and 
that a non-official Mediation Board should be established to settle disputes between 
labour and capital.” 

Resolutions to give up the taking of priests on ceremonial occasions from a 
third community, on self-respect and self-help, method of worshipping god, removal 
of unt<;uchability, wearing of khaddar were also passed. 

The confederation condemned the preponderance of Brahmins in Civil and 
Judicial and other departments, including tlie Secretariat and opined that Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar was not the proper person to represent India at the Geneva 
Conference. The Chairman made a few remarks congratulating the non-Brahniins 
assembled at the meeting on the great success of the Confederation. With the usual 
vote of thanks to the President, the volunteers, etc., the Confederation came to a 
close. 
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The Bombay Non-Brahmin Oonference. 

The Special Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference opened at Bombay on the 
27 th AUGUST before a targe gathering. Mr. B. K. Dalvi» the President of the 
Belgaum Municipality, was in the chair. 

Mr. DALVI made out a vigorous plea against the proposal to enter the Congress. 
The policy of the Swarajists, he declared, was the policy of the Congre^Sr The 
Congressmen wanted to destroy Dyarchy and restore Bureaucracy andto^do 
with communal representation whether in the legislative bodies or in the public 
services. He asked the Non-Brahmins that the present-day ideal of the Congress 
was in consonance with their ideals. They should not be enamoured of Congress- 
entry. Were they going to kill their own institution and join hands with the 
Congressmen, in order to destroy the Constitution under which they had achieved so 
much for the benefit of the agricultural and working classes ? 

Nothing, Mr. Dalvi continued, would be more unwise and suicidal than to think 
of entering the Congress, at the present juncture, when the Statutory Commission 
was imminent Non-Brahmins should strive to obtain representation on the Commis¬ 
sion and put forward their demands before it w’’as appointed, ihere was no use 
creating breaches in Non-Brahmin ranks on points like Congress-entry at a time 
when unity was essential to secure a hearing at the hands of the Commission* 
Further, the conditions w'hich necessitated the disqualification imposed on members 
of the Non-Brahmin Party against joining other organisations, had not m any 
way changed. He did not find anything attractive in the Congress, which, m the 
words of its prospective President, was one vast camp of warring communal factions^ 
bent on destroying each other. Did the Non-Brahmins want to add one more 
warring camp to those already existing in it ? 

Turning to the Coimbatore resoliitions, the Chairman thought that the Madras 
Non-Brahmins forgot that they formed a part and parcel of the All-India Non- 
Brahmin Party and that they should consult the other members of that party before 
taking action entailing grave and serious consequences. Looked at from any point 
of view, he could not recommend to the Bombay Non-Brahmins, the action of their 
Madras brethren, unless the former wished to be blind imitators. 

Continuing, Mr. Dalvi said that the reasons given for the Madras Non-Brahmins* 
decision, were that dyarchy had failed and that the Governor had. acted on the 
advice of some high officer in not offering the Ministerships to the Justice Party, ft 
was difficult to understand, said Mr. Dalvi, why, when the know^ledge of the failure 
of dyarchy had dawned on the Madras Non-Brahmins, they went to the polls as 
constitutionalists, saying they had been able to work dyarchy successfully and had 
many schemes on hand to carry through, if they were returned to power. The 
defective nature of dyarchy couid not, therefore, be the real cause of the Coimbatore 
decision of the Justice Party, 

As regards the ground that His ExceHency did not offer ministerial posts to the 
Justice Party, all that he knew was that His Excellent had no other alternative but 
to ask the Independent Party to form a Ministry, which they could do as they had 
the indirect support of the Congress Party members. That was perfectly cons¬ 
titutional. Under the Constitution, His Excellency was bound to choose Ministers 
from the party which could run dyarchy ; and Non-Brahmins, as constitutionalists, 
could not have any grudge against those who acted equally constitutionally. 

Resolutions. 

On the 28 th AUGUST there was a full attendance of delegates when the 
Conference reassembled, at 10 p.m., with Mr. Dalvi in the chair. 

The Subjects Committee had just risen after a prolonged discussion of tlie 
main proposition before the Conference, Mr. A, Ramaswami Mudaliar taking a 
prominent part in it and explaining the circiim.stances which necessitated the decision 
taken by the Madras Non-Brahmins. Mr. Mudaliar endeavoured also to counteract 
the lead given by the President against the proposal to enter the Congress ; but the 
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principal 


_ _ i^^tee eventually rejected the, proposal by 12 to lo votes ; and the 
lesolution before the open Conference therefore took the following shape 
A ■ consideration the peculiar conditions of the Non-Brahmin party 

Indian National Congress in Bombay, the Conference is of opinion 
that It IS not at all desirable for the Party to join the Indian National Congress 
nor IS It advisable for the members of the party to join that body.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. D. W. Rawoot declared that the Congress was 
so aisorgani^d that it would be worse than useless to form a part of it. By doing so, 
the Non-Brahmins would succeed in denying themselves the opportunities they had of 
serving the country through the Councils and the Cabinets. 

M. K. S. Gupta in seconding, asked why the Non-Brahmins should enter a 
body whose ideals and methods were as vague as could be. 

MR. VICHARE’S AMENDMENT 

Mr. Vichare opposed /the resolution, in a speech which was enthusiastically 
received. He declared that the opposition to entry into the Congress was engineered 
r leaders, who were afraid that their influence might be lost, as the result 

of such a step. He proposed an amendment, to the effect, that the Conference had 
no objection to individual members of the party being members of the Congress also. 

1 he supporters of the amendment were given in equally enthusiastic heaiing. 

• Mr. B. y. Jadhav, Ex-Minister, explained that what the amendment sought 
to convey was implied in the original resolution, which, he said, while prohibiting the 

party from joining the congress left it open to individual members to do so. if they 

chose. ’ ^ 

This interfiretatitm opened an avenue for compromise between the section suppor'^ 
tmg the resolution and the amendments. 

COMPROMISE RESOJl^UTION CARRIED 

Accordingly, a short informal discussion was held, Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
participating, and as a result the following compromise resolution was agreed to : 

.u cons'tieration the peculiar conditions of the Non-Brahmin party and 

the Indian NaUonal Congress in Bombay, this Conference is of opinion that it is not 
desirab e for the party to join the Congress, nor is it advisable for the members of 
the party to join 14 pronded that any member who thinks he can further the party’s 
cause better thereby, may do so.” - ^ 

The resolution was put and carried with acclamation. 

^ 'Hie second resolud^^^ B. V. Jadhav as the Leader, and Rao- 

Bahadur Kambh as the Deputy Leader of the Non-Brahmin Party in Bombay: while a 
third suggested measures for the strengthening of the pat ty organisation. 

After adopting these resolutions, the conference dispersed. 


The Indian Christian Conference. 

All India Christian Conference met at Allahabad 
on the 5 oth DECEMBER 1927 . The President Mr. B, L. Rallia Ram of Lahore, 
in the course of his address said ’ 

Chairman of ^the Reception Committee and brother delegates,—-It is hardly 
necessary for me reiterate what has been repeatedly said in previous years that 
we, as an Indian Christian community, share all the high and noble ideals and 
aspirations that India s sons and daughters have for their motherland. In no wav 
do we lag behind in our loyalty and patriotisnni to our country and in no way do we 
desire to keep ourselves aloof from the main currents of our national life and its 
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stmggle to attain all tliat is high and best, and we share equally with all our country¬ 
men the glory of our heritage and their hopes and longings for the present and the 
future. If there are still some of our counti 7 inen who consider that we do not 
regard ourselves as Indians, or that we are not patriotic they simply ignore our past 
and present history. In the list of illustrious gentlemen who have presided over the 
deliberation of this gathering during the past 12 years you will hardly meet a name 
which is not of Indian origin. 

MISS mayo’s attack 

Ordinarily no useful purpose would be served by referring to Miss Katherin® 
Mayo’s book ‘Mother India’ as many voices have been raised from both the press and 
the platform against some of the insinuations contained in this publication. It has been 
contended and that also by at least one person of importance that the publication of 
this book is a part of the missionary propaganda. It therefore becomes necessary 
to make some reference to this unpleasant subject, specially as it teaches us a few 
other lessons. 

The accusation that this book has been written at the instigation of Christian 
missionary interests is baseless and unfounded. The National Christian Council, as 
representing all the important churches and missions in this country has authori¬ 
tatively denied this charge and has in clear terms disapproved and condemned tlic 
book. 

The accusation is a warning to those of our missionary friends who are still in 
the habit of laying emphasis on and exaggerating some of the dark and evil aspects 
of Indian life for the purpose of their propaganda in the ‘homeland.’ There was a time 
when this was common occurrence, but we have every reason to believfe that there 
has been more or less a complete change of heart in this matter and a great majority 
of our missionary friends have changed their angle of vision entirely so that there is 
now more and more appreciation on their part of the beautiful and worthy elements in 
Indian culture and life. The Indian Christians at any rate do not stand for such 
propaganda which is calculated to bring India into contempt^ and have on. marty 
occasions openly condemned it. On the whole this attitude has been supported by 
our missionary friends, though there are still cases where dubious methods are utilised, 
but the sooner such methods are given up the better for all concenied. 

The greatest defect of this book lies in the argument whereby it is sought to make 
political deductions from social conditions and social evils. If the book had been 
written purely with a view to draw attention to some of the glaring evils of social life 
in India, theve would have been no need of drawing conclusion for political purposes, 
neither would there have been any necessity for indulging in such grossly exaggerated 
generalisations and mis-statements as the book contains. The basic conception of the 
book is wrong. 

THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 

An important question which is still pending solution and has a vital bearing 
on our future is that of inter-communal relationships. Nothing has so much shattered 
our faith in our future and dimmed our hopes as the unabated continunce of mutual 
distrust between the two largest communities. Though the third community in India 
in numbers, we are comparatively a minor and a small factor. It would be pre¬ 
sumptuous on our part to make bold suggestions to the older communities. We ha\'e 
watched with the keenest disappointment the failure of all Unity Conferences and of 
all attempts at peace and the settlement of difierences.If this problem is incapable of 
solution, then it may be humbly submitted that our demands for seT-govemment and 
S waraj are a mere dream and chimera. There is a tendency In some quarters to lay 
the entire blame on the Government. The Government, like all other human insti¬ 
tution, is open to all the temptations and foibles to which the human mind is prone. 
It will therefore not be surprising if certain of its officials take advantage of this weak¬ 
ness in our national life, but I fail to understand why we should worry or bother about 
the Government while the matter primarily concerns ourselves. It behoves us first of 
all to search our own minds and hearts, before we absolve ourselves of our duty in 
this connection and before we place the responsibility of blame on other shoulders 
It would appear from the abortive Unity Conference at Simla, that there was con- 
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dilTej-ence of opinion as to the causes of conflict between the two great 
communities. There are some who ma:intain that the causes are mainly political, 
while others hold that they are chiefly to be found in the domain of religion, while 
still others relegate them to the economic sphere. This only shows that they are so 
complex and intricate, that it is difficult to make a simple authoritative analysis. It 
might be of real advantage, if a study of the problem could be made by a group of 
persons well versed in the aft of scientific research in problems whose ramifications 
are found in as varied spheres as religion, economics and politics. The system of 
dyarchy and the formula for responsible self-government were evolved by a method 
of group study undertaken by a larger number of persons interested in the problem 
under expert guidance. If a similar study could be undertaken of the communal 
problem it would undoubtedly be very valuable. If groups for the study of this moment¬ 
ous problem could be organised throughout the country under the machinery provi¬ 
ded for sifting of the materials and for re-discussions of the issues that emerge, it 
\voukl then be possible unless the malady is incurable, which I for one refuse to 
believe, to submit the conclusions to competent doctors for their diagnosis and 
proposals for remedial measures. 

THE SIMON COMMISSION. 

Now I come to another important matter that must receive your best thought 
at this Conference. What is to be our attitude towards the forthcoming “Simon 
Commission on the Reforms.*^ Have we anything to place before it, or do we at all 
desire to appear before it ? The most important issue to be raised is that of Indians 
constitutional advance towards the goal of complete responsible government on 
Dominion lines. It is an issue which I feel myself incompetent to discuss at great 
length. It might well be left to our National leaders of the various schools of thought 
to discuss between themselves, to arrive at a common mind and then to plac^ it 
before the Commission on behalf of the United Nation, if such a contingency is within 
the rage of practical politics. But we may well turn our attention to that aspect of 
the matter which concerns us more closely in this Conference, namely immediate future 
constitution of India. 

Before I go any further the question of our attitude towards tlie proposal of 
boycotting the Commision may be raised. Like all our countrymen we are disap¬ 
pointed by and resent the non-inclusion of Indians in the proposed Commission. We 
maintain equally with them that the theroy underlying the decision is basically wrong. 
I'he object of the proposed boycott is not quite clear. Is it a method of protest 
against what is regarded as a wrong done to India, or is it a political weapon to be 
used for securing political progress ? There needs to be clearer thinking on this issue. 
It needs to be remembered that Indian opinion has not altogether been eliminated, 
since provision has been made for it to have its voice heard at more than one stage of 
the enquiry. Let us hope that a very great deal of serious and even heart-searching 
consideration will be given to the subject before any leap is taken. Mere resentment 
at a certain action, however deep and strong it may be, cannot be sufficient justi¬ 
fication for adopting extreme measures specially if they are of a negative nature. 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION 

VVe have rex^eatedly declared that we are against communal representation, at 
least tlirough separate electorates. Personally I belong to that school of thought 
wheh regards communal representation in any form as vicious and harmful to the best 
interest of the nation. There are, however, a majority of our co-religionists who 
Consider that the time has not yet come for the complete abolition of communal 
interests in our civic bodies. As a community we are now agreed that at any rate we 
desire representation through joint electorates. For the last three years the AH-India 
Conference of Indian Christians has announced this to be our deliberate policy. The 
United Provinces Provincial Indian Christian Association, which was in favour of 
separate electorates last year, has this year veered round and accepted the principle 
of joint electorates. Last year the All-India Conference met at Madras, where our 
cornmunity has 5 seats by separate electorates. Even there the majority was in favour 
of representation through joint electorates. It is clear, therefore, that we are united, 
or at least have a considerable majority in favour of representation through 
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loitit electorates. It is clear therefore, that we are united, or at least have a conside-t 
rable majority in favour of asking for the reservation of seats in a system of jomt 
electorates. 

The System op Nominations. 

There is always a stigma attached to the nominated seats. Apart from this, 
in making nominations the eyes of the Government are always on the balance of 
the voting power in the Councils and therefore, in selecting their men for nomination,, 
political considerations do come in which are not healthy from the point of view of 
a community which can for all practical purposes only be represented through that 
channel. It is an open secret that, in certain cases when making nominations, the 
heads of the principal governments consult the would-be ministers who naturally 
desire to consolidate their position in the councils by increasing the number of their 
own supporters. The nominated members thus become the noin^inees of the 
Government rather than the representatives of the community which they are sup¬ 
posed to represent. Only a person who is independent of all outside influences can 
be a worthy representative of our community. He should not always feel it his 
duty to go to the Government Lobby, nor should he feel shy of it, because the 
popular cry outside the legislatures demands otherwise. We do not want men of 
extreme views on either side. An Indian Christian must in every case follo-w the 
dictates of his conscience and should weigh and value every issue primanly from 
the moral paint of view. Only then will there be any justification for our represenu- 
tion. Only then will we have a real part to play in moulding the future desUmes of 
our country. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Resolutions were passed supporting temperance and welcciring the formation 
of the Prohibition League and urging that steps be taken to encourage young men 
to qualify for commercial and technical and agricultural careers, and urging the 
Government to recruit Indian Christians for the regular Indian Army, 

On the next day, the 31 st DECEMBER, a number of resolutions were passed 
by the Conference. Among them was a resolution condemning Miss Mayo’s 
book ; but the Conference was of opinion that it should constitute a call to service 
on the part of Indians. 

The Conference deplored the unhappy state of communal tension and reiterated 
its belief in joint electorates. 

Dealing with the Statutary Commission, the Conference condemned the non- 
inclusion of Indians; but urged the country to carefully consider whether the best 
interests of the nation were not likely to be seriously piejudiced by following a 
policy of boycott. It pleaded for higher and more adequate status for the legisla¬ 
tive committee and urged the national leaders to draw up a constructive and practi¬ 
cable constitution and submit it to the Commission. 


The All India. Khilafat Conference. 

The All-India Khilafat Conference assembled on the 25 th DECEMBER in 
the forenoon in the Congress pavilion Madias, Moulvi Md, Shaft presiding. Among 
those present were the Ali Brothers, Mr. Yakub Hassan, Dr. Abdur Rahman ana 
Moulvi Abdul Bari, M.L.C. 

Dr. Kitchlew had sent a telegram expressing inability to attend oh account of 
his presence being required at Calcutta, but urging the Conference to boycott the 
Simon Commission and to frame a national constitution. Dr. Syed Mahmud and 
other Moslem leaders had also sent messages of sympathy. 

Moulvi Murtuza, M.L. A., then delivered his welcome address, in the course of 
which he pleaded for boycott of the Simon Commission, which he characterised as 
a wanton atfront to India and Indian Moslem public opinion and also emphasised 
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for a national constitution. He also pleaded for Hindu-Moslem unity and 
the Calcutta proposals for Hindu-Musalraan settlement 

Moulvi Md. Shaft, M.L.A., who was then formally elected to the Chair amidst 
cries of “Alla-ho-Akbar,” delivered his Urdu speech pleading for co-operation of 
his co-religionists in boycotting the Royal Commission on the Reforms. The Presi¬ 
dent was against the acceptance of Legislative Committees, which; he remarked, 
was calculated to demoralise Indian life and lower its tone besides vitally affecting 
their best and national interests. 

Moulvi Shaft prefaced his address with a plea for keeping the Khilafat Com¬ 
mittees alive. He opined that Mahomedans would be committing a folly if they 
should say that unless a settlement was arrived at in regard to their social and poh- 
tical rights, they should desist from boycott of the Simon Commission* Certainly 
this was no time to talk of settlements. 

He then welcomed the visit of the King of Afghanistan and supported His 
Majesty’s suggestion of an Asiatic League. 

The conference then adjourned to reassemble in the night when Moulvi Shaft 
moved from the chair a resolution of condolence at the death of Zaglul 
Pasha, whose demise,the motion added, wa3 a great loss to the dependent Eastern 
nations. 

Moulvi Shaukat All in moving the next resolution thanking the King of Afgha¬ 
nistan for receiving an address from the Khilafat Coinmittee declared that His 
Majesty was going to Europe to gain knowledge and experience with a view to start 
an Asiatic League and wished him success. 

On a motion of Moulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib M.L.A. the Conference passed a 
resolution approving the Delhi proposals put forth by the Muslim Party of India and 
approved of by the A. 1. C. C. at Bombay and also approving of the Calcutta unity 
proposals in the direction of establishing Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Mr. Shuaib Quraishi in supporting the resolution explained the scope of the 
CalcT'dta unity proposals. He stated that dominance of the British over India is 
$o!ely due to the discord that is prevailing between the two great communities of 
India. He continued that the moment the two communities unite and recognise and 
respect each other’s rights and privileges that moment India wins Swaraj. The Con¬ 
ference then dissolved. 


The Oaloutta Khilafat Conference. 

Presiding over the Khilafat Conference at Town Hall, Calcutta on the 
2ist AUGUST, Maulana MahomedAli sounded a note of warning on the question 
of Music before Mosques. 

The Maulana said that he was prepared, in the common interest of the country 
and national development, even to concede this to the Hindus ; for he knew that 
when the Moslem really concentrated on his prayers, no music and no beating of 
drums could disturb him. But, he could not tolerate any insult to the Holy 
Prophet. He strongly criticised the speech of Dr, Mbonji, who had stated that the 
sword of the Mahomedans had turned the Hindu countries into Mahomedan 
countries. It was the spirit of Islam, he emphasised, that conquered India, Afghamis- 
tan, Baluchistan and Persia. Islam spread on account of the truth in it. 

The Moulana asserted that it was a foolish idea for the Hindus to think of 
driving the Mahomedans out; and concluded that there was only one ideal for the 
Moslems in India. That was mutual understanding of each other, a spirit of mutual 
toleration. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali explained in what relationship the Mussalmans stood to 
their Prophet, and discussed the draft of the new law that he had prepared and 
sent to the Viceroy, trusting that the Government of India would take steps to have 
it enacted during the current session of the Assembly. As foy himself, he said, be 
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wwuiiot seek redress from any court of law. For the sake of ^reemg India 
thraldom, he would put up with many things from the Hindu. But if the cup ot his 

patience overflowed and if he found Rajpal publishing again anything so vile p ms 

pamphlet “Rangila Rasul,’' he would go and throttle him or lose his own Me m the 
attempt. This was not as the “Mahratta” said, due to any homicidal wave. \\ hy 
did Lord Krishna call upon Arjun to fight in Kurukshetra ? Did he want Arjun 
to be drowned by a homicidal wave ? If Krishna could call upon Arjun to tight ms 
Kuru cousins, surely it would not be a homicidal wave that would compel him to 
take the life of a Hindu brother who wantonly reviled the Prophet. Dr. Moonje,^in 
spite of his love of the cult of bomb and pistol and of lathi, would take shelter under 
the axiom “Ahimsa Faramodharma.” Yet, the “Mahratta thought thM he (the 
speaker) had been carried away by a homicidal wave, when he said that he would 
throttle Rajpal if he repeated his offence. , , ^ ‘ 

Concluding, tire Maulana said that he would ask Moslems not to resort to vio¬ 

lence. If however they refused to follow his lead and were determined to fight, it 
was foolish to issue a declaration of war every day without making any preparations 
for defence. The true defence of Mussalmans consisted in organising themselves 
on the lines of Islam, and by becoming independent of others, so far, at least, as 
food and clothing were concerned. He did not preach boycott of Hindus ; but the 
poverty of Mussalmans must be removed. And if the Muslims opened grain and 
cloth shops, many a poor man of their community would be able to earn enough to 
feed himself and his family, instead of becoming a vagrant or a Coonda or even 
selling himself to Shuddhi missionaries. He asked the young men to form them¬ 
selves into a body of volunteers to carry out this programme, and to help the poor 
and needy in times of distress. This was the true preparation for war ; but, instead 
of preparing themselves on these lines, Mussalmans accepted the leadership of those 
who issued declarations of war every day which cost them nothing, but cost the 
commimity only too much. 

Resolutions 


The Conference passed a resolution expressing dissatisfaction at the judgment 
delivered in the “Rangila Rasul” case and recommended that the law be enacted to 
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make punishable publication of any slanders against Prophets and Saints. 

In the opinion of the Conference the bill drafted by Maulana Mohamed AU 
was necessary and adequate for the purpose and that the Government should take 
steps to enact it and bring it into force as a law of the land as soon as possible. 

The Conference passed another resolution to the effect that the Conference re¬ 
gretfully invited the attention of the Hindu community as their fellow countrymen 
to the new situation that had manifested itself during the last five years, in particular 
during the period commencing from the regrettable incidents that took place m 
Calcutta and latest, at Betiah, where murder and rapine had been the order of the 
day. These w ent to prove that a large section of their fellow countrymen were day 
and night planning and preparing for organised action in attacking Moslems when¬ 
ever opportunity presented itself m order to cow them down. The Conference con¬ 
sidered it to be its duty to give warning to their fellow countrymen that the only 
result of such activities would, throughout India, lead the two communities to stand 
face to face prepared for a civil war. , , 

In the opinion of the Conference the responsibility for such a disastrous fratri¬ 
cidal struggle would be their fellow countrymen's and the losses that the mother 
country would sustain would prove fatal to the nation. At the same tinie the confer¬ 
ence considered it to be its duty to w^am the Mahoraedans against being too readily 
provoked since breach of the peace, and disorder that followed, came in the way of 
tiieir real spiritual aud temporal progress. On the other hand they should concentrate 
their attention on reforming their religious, economic and educational conditions, 

The Conference was also of the opinion that the Government too was not doing 
all they should to put a stop to the communal riots and tlie Conference warned the 
Government that they would have to bear the consequence of their present inaction. 



’rile All India Hindu Mahasabha 

The special session of the All India Hindu Maha Sabha met at the Congress 
Pandal Madras, On the 29th DECEMBER at 2. p. m. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya presiding. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in proposing Pandit Malaviya to the pi*esidential chair 
said that Pandit Malaviya had made the Hindu Sabha movement his own. The 
Sabha was a power in Northen India Panditji is the leader of the Sanatana Plinduism. 
He, the speaker, considered that the accession of the Panditji to the presidentship of 
this session was the removal of untouchability from this province. The removal of 
untouchability could not be done by legislation or by the Congress. The Hindu 
Sabha alone could do it. The Panditji had helped a good deal in the National 
Congress to find a solution for the Hindu-Moslem problem. The Sabha was not 
antagonistic to Mahomedan interest. No one was better fitted to occupy the 
presidential chair than Panditji. He, the speaker, was sorry to announce the death of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan who had been ill for some time past. The A. I. C. C. passed a 
resolution of condolence this morning. A similar resolution would, he said, be i^assed 
here also. Hakim Ajmal Khan had laboured hard to bring about the Hindu-Moslem 
unity. 

The motion was seconded by Mr, C. V. Venkatramana Iyengar, supported by 
Kumar G^gananda Sinha and carried with acclamation. 

Pandit MALAVIYA then addressed the Conference first in Hindi and then in 
English, He explained the objects of the Sablia and appealed to all sections of the 
Hindus to be united. 

PANDIT MALAVIYA^S ADDRESS 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very deeply grateful to yon for ha\nng elected me to 
preside over this special session of the Hindu Mahasabha, I take this opportunity to 
put before you some of the ideals which the Hindu Mahasabha has for its existence 
and to ask to cooperate in carrying out these ideals. 1 wish you to remember that 
this Hindu Mahasabha was never brought into existence as a communal organisation 
to fight against any community. It is national to the core. Nationalism is as much 
the creed of the Hindu Mahasabha as Hinduism itself. The main objects of the 
bablia are ( a ) to promote greater union and solidarity among all the section of the 
Hindu community and to unify them closely as parts of one organic whole and 
( b ) to promote good feelings between the Hindus and other communities in India 
and to act in a friendly way with them with a \new to the attainment of a united self- 
governing Indian nation. You will see from these oMects that they are not anti¬ 
national but entirely consistent with the national aim. Ever since its inception up to 
date, not a single resolution has been passed by this Sabha which any reasonable 
man who has any sense of nationalism in him. can take exception to. India is the 
home of the various communities, and Hinduism teaches you to pray for the 
prosperity and w’ell-being of all the communities, not of one particular community 
alone. You should act in such a manner as to create harmony between the various 
coramunitiej^ which will lead the countiy to a position of power and prosperity. The 
Hindu Mahasabha does not ask you to exercise your political rights but it tells you 
what you should do in matters of a socio-religious character. The Hindus are asked 
to look after the education of their children under the Hindu faith just as Christians 
are looking after the education of their children under the Christian faith and the 
Mahomedans under the Muslim faith. The Hindus are also asked to look after 
their own classes of worship in temples. Are not Christian missionaries in India 
labouring in ditferent fields for the benefit of the people of this country although 
they are foreigners. The Mussalman preacher ( Mullah ) considers it his duty to 
make the principles of his religion known not only to Muslims but also to Non- 
Muslims so that, they may, if convinced, adopt the Muslim faith. The Christian 
missionary does the same thing. You do not expect the Mahomedan Mullah or the 
Christian missionary to look after the Hindu religion. Therefore the Hindus 
should have their own organisation to look after their socio-religious matters. This 
is what the great Sri Sankaracharya and Sri Ramanujacharya did Since the advent 
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British rule, owing to the glamour of British 
children know more of the Bible and the sermons ptfched by ^e Chr^ 
missionaries than their own religion, their own Sastras, and .S' 

There should be an organisation like the Hindu Maha.sabha 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar just now told you that the necessity for such ^San^ahon 
does not exist in this presidency. 1 regret to say that I widely differ frop my 
esteemed friend. On the other hand, it is "aore needed in this presidenc) than m ^y 
Other part of the country. (Cheers.) The teachings of Sn wSankaiachaiya, KcOma 
nujacharya and Madvacharya can be popularised in this 
good number of learned men in Sanskrit Just 

protect orphans and widows, you should also have similar ' classes 

kools, BiWe classes are compulsory whereas m a Hindu f ‘j® 
are not compulsory. Hinduism always expects you to adopt an ^ “*"de J"^tice 
and truth. Do not waste your time in unnecessaiy discussion 

whether your descent is Aryan or Dravidian. The Brahm.n-Non-Biahmin que^ 
is, I undmstand, very keen in this presidency. So far as I know, the division, 
Brahmin-Non-Brahmin, does not find any place in the ^kastras. ?n„,,iH )io iri^h on 
prayer is Uiat all men to whatever community they may 

this earth. 1 appeal to you, Brahmins and Non-Brahmins, to desist from this 
unsastraic attitucfe and re-establish brotherly feeling towaids * your 

cannot give up this quarrel, you can never attain fieedom and J? y* ... , 

communal controversy has resulted in making you look like a flock of sh p 

^''coming to the question of untouchables 1 am aware tiiat Madras has ^“de 
great progress in recent years in this respect, but there 

achieved especially in the matter of the entry of the imtouchaBes into 

temples for worship. Every man has got a right to \vorshtp God. 1 appeal to 
you to remove this disability and the Mahasabha has this qiiestion of the removal of 
vmtouchabiUty as one of its objects, In Benares, untouchables freely enter the 
temple of Viswanath and worship God. In the Rama mandtr at Ayodhya, the 
MXnt has not the least objection to the untouchables , 

Bagavad-Gita says that the moment a man utters the name of God, he becomes pure^ 

I can multiply instances, where untouchables freely enter p'aces of worship along 
with higher^classes. The mere fact that a man is an untouchable does not disentitle 
him to enter the temple and worship God, if he is pure in mind. God acc^ls his 
prayer and he should therefore be allowed to worship God m temples. God wel¬ 
comes the man who is morally pure more than the man who is physically puie. 

RESOLUTIONS 
I. HAKIM AJMAL KH.AN’S DEATH 

The condolence resolution touching the death of Hakim Ajinal Khan was put 
from the chair and carried :-“The Hindu Sabha Pl^ces on record its profourid 
sense of loss which the country has sustained in the sad and sudden death of Hakmi 
Aimal Khan whose serx-ices to the country in the field of medicine and politics are 
too well known to require a mention and offers its deep sympathy to his son Hakim 
Mahomed J anaial Khan and other members of his family . 

2. BOYCOTT OF THE SIMON COMMISSION 

The following resolution regarding the boycott of the Simon Commission was 
moved bv Mr. G, Vijiarghavacliariar, duly seconded and supported and earned. 

“The Hindu Maba Sabha in this special session assembled records in consonance 
with the strong general feeling of the country its emphatic pndemnation of Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of appointment of the Statutory Commission in violation of the 
fundamental rights of self-determination and self-government of the people of this 
country and in defiance of their demands in this connection and is of opinion that 
this action of the Government is a violation of the promises and pledges made from 
time to time especially during the great war in appreciation of the at 

immense saciitices made by this country in the hour of the j^nl of the 
such it is nothing short of studied insult to the nation. The Hodu Maba Sabha, 
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^Jfelore, in association with the I ndian National Congress aad other bodies calls 
upotvthe people to boycott the Commission at every stag’e and at every manner*’. 

rhe followmg resolutions were then adopted by the Sabha after which the 
special session came to a close. 

3. SWARAJ CONSTITUTION 

The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that a suitable draft constitution for the 
selt-government of India would be framed in consultation with the Congress and 
other important bodies in accordance with the folowing basic principles** :— 

^ I. Kesponsible Government of the unitary type like that of Great Britain with 
pr‘ovinci 3 l and local governments deriving the power from the central government.** 
a Federal Union States and the Central Government of India forming 

franchise on non-coinmunal and national basis with 
joint electorate under laws and regulations prescribing qualifications based on 
eaucation, property etc. etc.” 

4. THANKS TO H. M. THE KING OF AFGHANISTAN 

U respectful and profound thanks to his 

*. jf ^ the very kindly regard shown by him 

to Hindu religious feelings m the matter of respect for the cow and for the advice 

Mussalmans of Hindustan to respect Hindu 

sentiments in this matter**. 

5. COW PROTECTION 

iiAi/i tegard to the fact that (a) from time immemorial Hindus have 

fuif. reverence and that the slaughter of the cow deeply wounds 

feelings and that their religion enjoins upon them the duty of 
P ecUng a emv at all costs; (b) that Islam does not enjoin as a duty upon its 
as a sacrifice, (c) that out of regard for Hindu feelings 
rulers Of Imclia prohibited cow-slaughter in India ; (d) that a 
a source of frequent deplorable quarrels and 
riots in India in which Mussalmans’ and Hindus* lives have been lost, and with a 
ew to lemove this great and long lasting cause of dissension between the two 
communities, the Hindu Mahasabha makes an earnest appeal to all Indian 
A us^lmans to stop cow slaughter either for the purpose of sacrifice or food and 
merehy promote lasting goodwill and national harmony between the two great 
communitjes *. 

6. MUSIC BEFORE MOSQUES 

Hindu Mahasabha calls upon its Working Committee to ascertain from the 
acpeaited leaders of the Muslim community what reasonable rules they desire the 
xlindus to observe m the matter of playing of music before mosques and to use its 
utmost^endeavour to persuade the Hindus in all parts of the country to meet their 
wishes • 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 

The Andhra Provincial Conference commenced its session at Anantapiir under 
the presidency of Mr. D. Navayana Ra^u on the 12th NOVEMBER 1927. After 
Mr. C. Obireddi has delivered his welcome address, the President delivered his 
interesting address in Teliigu. The following is the text 

I thank you very much for the kind and generous feelings %vith which you chose 
me as the President of this Conference. ^ 

Last year, when we met at EMore, it was our lot to bemoan the loss of Maddi 
Radhaknshnayya. To-day we have to recall, with grief, the untimely loss of a cul¬ 
tured soul, dedicated to a life of service and sacrifice, the sad bereavement of Sri* 
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:xsS^i^ Maganti AnnapoornadevL The loss to Andhra land cannot be easily 
estimated. 

The year 1921 witnessed the high pitch of our political hopes with the advent 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership, Our Andhradesa along with the sister provinces 
was full of non-co-operation zeal. We started upon the no-tax campaign too. Even 
to-day Andhras are ahead in the political struggle of the country. The resolutions 
of the Andhra Provincial Conference of last year, at Ellore, would only bear witness 
to this forward nature of the Andhras. 

We also resolved that civil disobedience is the only resort left open for the 
nation and that the Indian National Congress should be requested to launch out a 
programme of civil disobedience. But somehow, the Gauhati Congress could not find 
its way to fall in with our view. It not only failed to accept our resolutions but, in 
the name of public interest, supported Council entry 

COUNCIL PROGRAMME 

The conditions in the country have changed since the Gauhati ^Congress. The 
self-contradictory nature of the Gauhati resolution blasted the hopes of the nation. 
It had disheartened the people. At the time of the first election to the reformed 
councils, as^ staunch lovers of freedom, we eschewed the Councils. We worked 
heart and soul amidst our people. 

When the Congress boycotted the Councils, job hunters, self-seeking sycophants 
got easy entry into the Councils. They became the prop to the Government in 
fettering the true patriotic sons of our motherland. They became one with the 
bureaucracy. The noble service and self-sacrifice of all the mighty patriots under 
Mahatmaji’s leadership sank into the dust. 

If the Justice, Libeml and Independent and other parties had not joined hand.s 
with the Government, discrediting tlie Congress resolutions, we would even as early 
as 1921, have reached the goal of our political aspirations. Desabandhu Das, too, 
then pointed out that if the loyalists were not ousted out of the Councils, the impedi¬ 
ments to the attainment of Swaraj would still be there. 

But it should be said to the credit of our Desabandhu, that by his self-sacrificing 
spirit, and organising capacity he brought about the paralysis of the legislatures, in 
Bengal and Central provinces. Diarchy licked the dust. Even Lord Birkenhead, 
lying aside the cloak of official reticence and prestige, tried to come to terms with 
Das. But, what of all that ? 

The leader was lost and the following became divided. 

In 1925, the Cawnpore Congress took the responsibility to lead the nation and 
flood the Councils with Swarajists. We, as Congressmen, bowed down before the 
Congress mandate. Congressmen could secure a majority in no Legislative 
Council. Even then, the Swarajists, in the Bengal Council, put down the diarchy. 
As for our Madras Council, we are ashamed to ow*n our failure to maintain our 
prestige, 

“Work out the reforms” some say. But Reforms give no scope of freedom 
and are inadequate. How are we to swim in a dish of water ? 

Council-entry can be made use of only to bring out the evil nature of this 
Government. It cp be made use of, to check anti-nationalistic hangers on—of the 
Government—gaining ground in the Councils. It can even be made use of to 
paralyse the power of the Government. The innate force of the people must come 
out if victory is to be gained in the fight for freedom. It is to clear the way for the 
free play and evolution of the national forces that we should make use of this 
Council entry. If we can focus the public opinion as in the year 1921 it is proper 
that we should boycott the councils in toto. Failing that let us adopt the policy of 
vacating the council seats, retaining our claims therefor at the same tune. But we 
should not direct tlie Congress to the condition obtaining in 1919. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION 

^ freedom, instead of striding ahead, is declining. W*e 

stui look up to the Government. ^ Should we not with one voice proclaim that our 
future is in our own hands? It is an illusion and a dream that the British would 
of their own accord, grant our freedom. They will not apply the principle of self- 
determination to the Indian nation, Whatever be the personnel cf the Commission 
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all Indians, be they all Englishmen, be they all good men or bad,—they 



are not the men to decide the fitness or unfitness of India for Swaraj, 


A Congress^ that rejected the Reform Act as unsatisfactory, ca iaot welcome 
the Royal Commission empanelled as per the provisions ol, the said Act Who has 
empowered the Britishers to test our fitness for Swaraj ? If they are the self-appoin* 
ted trustees of this land they may say $o. But India will not accept them. 

As Sir Henry Campbell Baanerman pat it ‘‘Good Government is no substitute 
for self-government.’’ Even supposing that we submit ourselves to these periodical 
examination of the British, do you ever hope, to be pronounced by them as fit for 
self-government ? 

How can we learn swimming without getting into water ? We should not give 
any evidence before the Commission. It would be an Open admission of our 
unfitness to judge and rule. 


MISS mayo’s book 


■ We are on the one hand proclaimed, all over the world, as a barbarous nation, 
unfit for Swaraj and on the other hand Commissions are deputed to test our fitness. 
The book of Miss Mayo is a tissue of lies. Our social and political life is disfigured 
and presented to the world in a distorted manner. It is stated that she was paid and 
remunerated for this slander, and that 5,000 books were freely distributed among 
the members of Parliament. In the face of these events, is it possible to believe that 
tht\ Royal ComraissioM would judge things with an unbiassed and generous view ? 
Never. Never for all the world ! All the Interviews of the Viceroy and local satraps 
are only several scenes of this drama. Is it not then our duty to boycott this 
Commission, Just as the Milner Commission was boycotted by Egypt so shall 
India teach this Commission a moral lesson. 


DEMAND FOR UNITY 


The Hlndu-Muslim quarrels are a blot on the nation. If both extremists and 
Moderates join hands and boycott the Commission, it is understood that the 
Government intends to pat on the shoulders of Conimunalists and take them into 
their fold. There is nothing surprising in this. Just as the communities came to a 
harmonious understanding in the matter of electoral representation, so also they 
shall even in the matter of cow slaughter and music before the mosque come to a 
cordial terms. The Calcutta resolutions on unity have paved the way for this and 
we hope the meeting of leaders like Mahomedali Jinnah, Malaviya, on a common 
platform will cement the bvo communities into closer bond and union. 


THE NON-BRAHMIN PARTY 


Justice party should give up its old outlook. Let them too give up the desire 
for Ministerial jobs and work for the nation by adopting the Congress programme. 
This will be a blessing to the country. At a time when even Mahomedans are being 
persuaded to give up their claims for separate electorate it is not proper that Non- 
Bialimins should ask for special representation. 

Capacity must be the sole test in making appointments. It is only then tliat 
the Government will be sound and efificieni. It would be welcome if even the 
wbitemen forego their claims of preference. 

To solve’ this problem there are only two alternatives. Even if those industrial 
and technical studies are developed by the Government there is not enough 
encouragement given for private enterprise under the present government. So, full 
responsible government alone can solve this. The people's slave mentality to seek 
appointments in Government service can be ended by the establishment of national 
schools. 

There seems to be no ray of hope as to the enactment of total prohibition of 
drink. What can the Ministers, who have no hold on finances, do. It is ridiculous 
to believe in the promise of total prohibition, in the course of 20 years. Congress 
Should again take up the work of self-purification by establishing labour 
unions. 

A Cabinet Minister said “We have not conquered India for the benefit of 
Indians* We hold it as finest outlet for British goods in general and for 
Lancashire cotton goods in particular.” Let every Indian remember this and 
rentember tha^ Kha4dar is the solution for the salvation of our country. 





PROCEEDINGS Am RESOLUTIONS 
BesolutioBs. 

The first resolution that was moved and passed ran as follows 

“This Confer^ce places on record hs deep sense of sorrow and loss at the 
untimely demise of Srimati Annapurpadevi (who was through all her life) a standing 
monument of unparalleled sacrifice and sincere service; and expresses heartfelt 
sympathy' with all her relations in their bereavement.** 

I.—BOYCOTT OF STATUTORY COMMISSION 

The second resolution related to the boycott of the Statutory Commission and 
ran as follows :— 

“Whereas this Conference believes in the principle of self-determination for the 
speedy attainment of Swaraj and whereas the appo’nt nent of the Reforms Com¬ 
mission is a negation of the above principle, this Confereice urges upon all political 
parties, the boycott of the said Commission, that is to visit India in a short time.’* 

STATUE SATYAGRAHA 

Then the resolution, supporting the Neill Statue Satyagraha, was moved. 

Mr. V. Rama Rao traced the history of the Neill Statue Satyagraha, in brief, 
as he moved the resolution, and detailed the various cruelties committed by General 
Neill in his time. He said that though the statue was found in Madras and the 
Satyagraha in this connection was started by his Tamilian brethren, he considered 
it to be a question of All-India moment. He showed how the statue is a standing 
insult and humiliation to Indian sentiment and self-respect. 

He sc,’d that the importance of the Neill Statue Satya^aha Movement need 
not be emphasised on minds that had decided upon the boycott of the Royal 
Commission. He commended to young men the noble exjmiple of the old lady, B 
Lakshminarayana Garu, aged 75 >fears, who was preparing to offer Satyagraha 
before the Neill Statue in Madras, in a short time. 

He concluded by hoping that people who could not offer Satyagraha themselves 
would at least view the movement with the sympat^ that it deserved at their hands. 

Mr. Ramachandruni Venkatappayya, a gentleihen who was about to offer Satya¬ 
graha along with Lakshminarasamma Garu, tnen seconded the motion. He pointed 
out how this Satyagraha was not the outcome of any racial hatred. He said that 
it was mainly a question of humanity versus inhumanity, in short. It was, in other 
words, he said, a question of foreign domination versus national self-respect and 
self-assertion. 

Mr. C. Obi Reedi said, in the course of his speech, that he was one of those 
that voted for the reincwal of the statue, when the subject came up for discussion 
before the Legislative Council. He promised to do the same should it come up 
again before the House. He said that he had sincere doubts of his own regarding the 
usefulness of the present campaign. He felt sorry that several patriotic sons of 
India were wasting their energies upon this question. He said that there w-ere many 
other matters that deserved much betteij attention than this one. He said that the 
statue could be removed with one stroke of the pen, when they attained Swaraj, 

Mr. B. Sambamurti observed in the course of his speech that everyone that 
felt the statue to be an insult and challenge to the self-respect of the nation, should 
join the movement. He said that he did not like to give a republican air to the 
movement by himself taking paft in it. So, he kept aloof from the movement till 
now. He felt there was not suffici«it enthusiasm on this question at Madras. He 
also said that Andhradesa, if she wanted to take up the lead, must fill Madras with 
volunteers first and then embark upon the programme. He said that Mahatma 
Gandhi hiiliself might choose to lead the movement if the statue should not be 
removed from there by the time the National Congress meets at Madras. 

Mr. T. Prakasam also said that the Neill Statue affair was not a thing to be 
lightly dismissed. He said that the meaning underlying the movement did not 
stop there and that it meant much more than the mere removal of the Neill Statue. 
He asked how any man in the Andhradesa could walk with his head erect, so long 
as the self-respect of the nation could not be maintained. 

He described how B. Lakshminarasamma Garu, the old lady patriot, felt on 
the matter and how she was preparing to offer Satyagraha in a few days. He 
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appealed to the audience and said that whatever was decided upon must be worked 
up with implicit faith and unshakeable determination* 

The motion was then put to vote and declared unanimously passed. About 
Rs, 12 were subscribed on the spot for the movement by some of those’present. 

The day’s proceedings came to a close at this stage. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference, when it met on the 
13th NOVEMBER in the afternoon. They were put from the chair and passed : 

(1) This Conference congratulates Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose and other detenus 
(recently released) on their great sacrifice, and calls upon the National Congress to 
try its best to secure the release of the other detenus as well 

(2) This Conference congratulates Mr. Avan, the author of Nagpur Satya- 
graha as well as his followers, who are undergoing imprisonment at present. 

(3) A committee consisting of the following gentlemen is hereby appointed 
to organise relief by collecting subsenptions etc, in the areas affected by the recent 
flood}), places like Nellore, Bapatla and Cuddapah :— 

Messrs. G, Sitharama Sastri, K. Koyi Reddl, Konda Venkatapayya, T. Rami 
Reddi, V. Raghava Iyengar, K. Nagsewara Rao and B. Sambamurti. 

(4) This Conference calls upon the people of Andhradesa to take to the us6 
of khaddar (in preference to other cloth). 

(5) As untouchability is a blot upon Hindu society in general, this Conference 
calls upon all the people of Andhradesa to take steps for its immediate removal as 
a matter of duty. 

(6) This Conference recommends to the National Congress to call upon 
Congress members in the Council of State, As ?embly and the provincial legislatures 
to keep their seats empty and refrain from further participation in the business of 
the legislatures, but Simply put in attendence so that their seats might not fall vacant. 

independence resolution 

The Conference met again on the 14th NOVEMBER The first resolution 
moved ran as follows:*— 

“This Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress to clearly define 
the word “Swaraj” in artical I of the Congress creed as complete independence 
for India outside the Empire,” 

Mr. B. Sambamurti moved the resolution and said that Swaraj was not a 
thing in the gift of the British and that we ourselves must achieve it. India, he said, 
was the best Judge in the matter of deciding the form of government that suited it 
best. After a heated discussion the motion was put to vote and carried by an over¬ 
whelming majority. 

COMMONWEALTH BILL 

Mr. H. Sankara Rao moved:— 

“ This Conference recommends to the Working Committee and the All-India 
Congress Committee that in framing a constitution for India the Commonwealth of 
India Bill also be considered.” The resolution was accepted without any opposition. 

AMENDMENTS TO CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

Mr. A. Govindacharlu moved the following motion: 

“ This Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress that the follow¬ 
ing amendments be made in the constitution of the Indian National Congress. And 
the new rule {i ) All such resolution duly given notice of to amend the Congress 
constitution shall be placed before the subjects committee at the commencement of 
its proceedings; ( 2 ) That the latter half of the time of the subjects committee shall 
be allotted for the discussion of resolution given notice of by the then members of the 
Subjects Committee who are not members of the Working Committee; ( 3 ) That in 
rule 30 of clause ( b ) the words “provided however that no such motion shall be 
allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects 
Committee and has received the support of at least a third of Sie members then 
present” should be deleted. The motion was carried. 
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! next resolution ran as follows ;— 

^‘This Conference recommends to the ensuing National Congress that while 
boycotting the Royal Commission aRoimd Table Committee, representing all parties, 
be constituted with power to take evidence from all parties and to draw a proper 
constitution for our country and report the same to the A. I. C. C*” 

Mr. C. Doraiswami Iyengar, M. L. A., moved the resolution and explained the 
scope of the resolution. It was passed unanimously. 

With this the Conference came to close. 


The U. P. Political Conference 

Presiding over the 21st session of the United Provinces Political Conference 
at Aligarh on the 25th NOVEMBER Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, leader of the 
Congress Party in the U. P. Legislative Council, referred at the outset to the 
present communal tension. He believed that the main obstacle to Swaraj was 
communal distrust and friction. The present fit of madness, he thought, had not 
sprung from any deep source. Distrust on the one side reacted on the other, and it 
went on gathering momentum. The real and true remedy lay in a change of heart. 

Mr. Pant then explained the manifold evils accompanying the cursed gift of 
communal representation, and gave several quotations in support of his point, from 
the speeches and writings of several statesmen and newspapers. 

Mr, Pant then explained the Congress attitude towards the Simon Commission, 
and urged most strongly the necessity of concerted action by all political parties. 
He said the Congress stood for self-determination and refused to recognise the 
right of any alien agency to frame the country’s constitution. They believed that 
this insult was deliberate, and prompted by the fact that the country was at present 
in a helpless condition. It should be remembered that any extension of the reforms 
or devolution of power to India involved corresponding divestment by Parliament 
of its own power. No body of men, however honest and righteous, would willingly 
and voluntarily part w’iih power. “I wish my countrymen to realise the truth, that 
power to win freedom, lies in us, and that it is childish to pin our faitli on the com¬ 
position of Commissions or to expect anything substantial from them. Self-govern¬ 
ment is our inherent right and any enquiry or examination of that right is to me 
meaningless. I hold that this Commission is a gross and deliberate affront and in 
self-respect, we should boycott it.” The President continued : 

*‘It IS gratifying that Liberal politicians are for effective and complete boycott 
of the Commission. There is a general desire for concerted action. In all humility, 
I would appeal to every Indian to join the Indian National Congress, so that we 
may be able to give battle to our adversaries. I would suggest that all parties 
should meet in Madras during the next Christmas week so that leaders can confer 
among themselves and explore the avenue of unity. An All-India Boycott League may 
well be organised for carrying on propaganda for tlie boycott of the Commission.” 

Concluding, he said, that on the day the Commission lands in Bombay general 
hartal should be organised all over the country and similar efforts should be made 
in the towns and provinces which the Commission visits. The Congress and the 
proposed Boycott League might consider the feasibility of boycotting British goods. 
\yhile organising boycott on the one side, the leaders should tackle the constructive 
side of the problem and frame their scheme of Swaraj. The Conference then 
adjourned. 

1. Boycott of Statutory Oommlssion 

The Conference reassembled at 2 in the afternoon on the 27th NOVEMBER* 
Pandit Govindballab Pant presided. Among those present were Babu Sheo 
Pershad Gupta, Messrs. T. A. K, Sherwani, Nruiak Chand, Gulab Singh, Deotra 
Pershad, Badan Singh, Moulana Hazrat Mohani and Lala Shankerlal of Delhi. 

The first resolution adopted favoured boycott of the Commission. It ran as 
i ollows; 
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(a) “While expressing its belief that the future constitution of India could only 
be based on the principle of self-respect, this conference feels gratified to note that 
there is uniuiimity of opinion in the country to boycott the Royal Statutory 
Commission, and appeals to the people of the United Provinces to make the boycott 
8l success* 

( b ) “This conference requests the Congress to formulate a scheme of effective 
boycott for all political parties to follow/’ 

Mr. Kailashnath Katju, in proposing the resolution disputed the British claim 
to be the sole protectors of the “untouchables” and held that they had done nothing 
to ameliorate their condition during the last 150 years, 

Mr. Sherwani, in supporting the resolution, said that the Congress had always 
opposed a Commission based on the principle of testing India for self-government, 
and it would have opposed the Commission even if it had included Indians, 

The Government mainly relied on Mussalsmans. He exhorted Indian Mussal- 
mans to follow the example of the Egyptians: Persians and Turks. There was no 
Mussalnian outside India who did not fight for freedom. The speaker said that 
unless the Mussalmans wanted to leave India they should not set fire to their own 
house. Following the example of the Egyptians who boycotted the Milner 
Commission, they must not only boycott the Simon Commission, but should have 
hartals wherever the Commis^on went. Mr. Sherwani said that interested parties 
could not be impartial judges, and the Commission therefore could never be just. 

The resolution was further supported and carried unanimously. 

2 Swaraj Constitution 

Babu Sheo Pershad Gupta proposed a resolution which requested the Madras 
Congress to define “Swaraj”, and on the basis of such a definition and in consultation 
with the representatives of all parties and interests in India, prepare a Swaraj 
constitution. ^ , 

The speaker said that the constitution, when prepared would declare to the 
British Government and to the world at large what sort of Government India 
wanted to have. It would also show that India did not believe in Commissions. Chains 
of slavery, the speaker said, could not be rent asunder by merely passing resolutions. 
What they wanted was self-sacrifice and a supreme effort to win freedom. 

Mr. Baikishan moved an amendment to the effect, that Swaraj meant 
complete independence outside the British Empire. The speaker said that, for 
young India, Swaraj had never any other meping but that of complete independence. 
Otherwise they would never have courted prisons in thousands. 

Mr. Raghubir Dayal thought that the resolution was useless. Swaraj, being 
the birthright of every Indian, its meaning was known to each one of them. There 
was no need for defining it. The resolution would divide party against party and 
would undo the work of unity achieved by the appoimrnent of the Simon 
Cornmission. He appealed for the rejection of the resoluuon. 

The original resolution of Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta was carried. 

8. Other Resolutions 

A resolution declaring that untouchability should be eliminated in India was 
then passed. The mover said that India had no right to demand freedom unless they 
themselves treated the seven crores of Untouchables,^’ with due consideration. 

The next resolution appealed to the people of the United Provinces to con¬ 
tribute liberally to the National Fund which the Provincial Congress Committee was 
to collect for carrying on Congress work. The Conference then adjourned. 

^ 4 Joint-Bleotorates Urged 

On the 28th NOVEMBER the Conference commenced its session at 4 in the 

^^*^T^TVtrst resolution discussed related to joint-electorates, on lines of the 
Bombay APrindia Congress Committee resolutions. The mover, Mr. Sampurna- 
nanda, thought that religion should not find a place in politics. The Hindu tand 
Moslem leaders, in their own interests, kept up communal strife, iuid, in the guite 
of religion, advanced their own power. Regarding introduction of reforms into the 
N.-W. Frontier Province, the .speaker thought that the Hmdus had no right to 
oppose it 
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Maulana Mahomed Ali held that the reply to Lord Birkenhead s trusteeship 
theory of mmoiities, rested wth the Hindus* On the day when Mussalmans coula 
trust Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya» Dr. Moonjee and Lala Lajpat Kai, m 
preference to lord Birkenhead, the communal troubles in India would come to an 
end. The Mussalmans would be willing to give their heads for the country, on me 
day the Hindus gave up the idea of dominahng them. Next to communal unity, 
khaddar alone could solve their social economic and political problems. 

Maulana Hazarat Mohani disageed with the wording of the Bombay resolutions. 
They held that reservation of seats meant separate electorates and indicated Moslem 
suspicion of the Hindu majority. 

Mr. Shuaib Qurashi thought life was not logic 
lana Hazarat Mohani was correct, in reality the 
vta media to total elimination of separate electorates. 


and though lo^cally, Mau> 
Bombay resolution found a 
The final goal could only be 


reached by satisfactory working of the Bombay resolutions, which would impose 
confidence and trust among the Hindus and Mussalmans. 

VOTING RESTRICTED TO KHADDAR CLAD DELEGATES 


The President Mr. 


the resolution favouring 


Govindballab Pant, in putting 
general electorates to the decision of the House, asked only Khaddar clad delegates 
to vote. The resolution, so voted upon, was declared, carried. But immediately a 
number of Moslem students, along with some others wanted to express themselves 
on the resolution. , . ^ . 

Mr. Shamsui Huda, Vakil, wanted to know why the resolution was put m a 
manner which excluded them from the voting. In case their votes were intenuonally 
kept out, they should have been asked to leave the pandal before the House dividecl. 
Thereafter, he lelf the pandal in protest inviting his friends to follow, which 

some did, , . . j.^ 

The President explained that he only obeyed the constitution of the Congress 
and could not go beyond it, According to the Congress Constitutions he had asked 
khaddar clad delegates and none others to vote. 

This cheated a general hubbub, when most of the audience stood up round the 
dais, and many shouted “Namaz/* , 

This brought Dr. Ansari to the rostrum. He said that he was pained to see 
that sort of spirit being displayed by the Aligarh students. He regretted that they 
had attempted to break the meeting on the pretext of ‘‘Namaz.” If they were 
anxious to say their prayers, they could do so by asking for tlie adjournment of the 

House, for some time. j r . ir t 

On the suggestion of Dr. Ansan the meeting was adjourned for half an hour. 

6 Other Resolutions 

On reassembling, the conference proceeded to discuss other resolutions. 

The first resolution appealed to the people of the United Provinces to encourage 


khaddar. 

The second 


resolution expressed sympathy with China in her struggle for 
the action of the Government in sending Indian 


freedom, and resentment against 
troops to China. ^ j ^ i 

third resolution invited the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake, in 
right earnest, the constructive programme of the Congress to esstabhsh Congress 
Committees in each village and town in the United Provinces and also to reorganise 
the Hindustani Seva Dal. They w'Cre asked to encourage prohibition in the provinces 
and to make efforts to remove the causes of discord in ^ local bodies and district 
boards. Lastly they were asked to help industrial or agricultural shows or exhibit 
tions in the province. j . 

The fourth resolution expressed regret that the Congress did not use Hinaustani 
as the official language. The resolution expected that the Madras Congress would 
use Hindustani as ite official language. 

The last resolution expressed sympathy with Indians abroad, and condemned 
the attitude of the British Government in allowing Indians to be deprived of their 
rights in the colonies and other places beyond the seas. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die. 





The All India Aryan Congress 



The All-India Aryan Congress commenced its session on the 4th NOVEMBER 
in a huge pandal specially constructed for the occasion in the People’s Park facing 
the Delhi Fort, The compound was tastefully decorated and beautifully beflagged 
Delegates numbered about 3,000, most of them from the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and Behan 

After Pandit Ramachand, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had welcomed 
the delegates, Lala HANSRAJ delivered his presidential address. He called upon 
the membei*s of the Arya Samaj to show toleration, and not to be unnerved by the 
murderous attacks of Mussalmans. The Samaj had not retaliated. Such assaults 
should not form part of proselytising activities. Moslems and Christian missionaries 
had distributed volumes of literature against the Aryan religion. Mussalmans had 
written at least 300 books, tracts and pamphlets against the Arya Samaj with a view 
to abuse Maharshi Swami Dayanand, the founder of the samaj, and had cast 
aspersions on his sincerity and simplicity. But, he was proud to say the Arya 
Samaj had never taken the law into its own hands. He advised the Aryan Con¬ 
gress to form sub-committees in eveiy part of the country to keep a strict w'atcli on 
literatures likely to rouse communal feelings, and requested the Mussalmans to do 
the same. 

Touching on Shuddhi, Lala Hansraj said :—As the Arya Samaj was not prepared 
to limit the door of their religion to only those who were born in it, the religions 
counting on conversion of the whole of India to their alien faiths, felt irritated when 
their pet schemes and fond hopes were shaken by Swami Dayanand’s Mission. To 
the speaker, it appeared that the Mahomedan opposition to the Hindus’ right of 
conversion was based on the disappointment of their hopes. The Mussalmans were 
preparing for the conversion of Hindus in large numbers ; but the acceptance of 
Shuddhi by all religious sects among the Hindus had foiled their attempt, and tliey 
were terribly bathed. 

Alluding to the question of music before mosques, the President admitted that 
although in some cases, the local authorities, in certain places had imposed unfair 
restrictions on the Arya Sarnaj process!onsj the Government’s policy as a whole had 
not been against their just right of conducting processions accompanied with music. 
He asked the Samaj leaders, unhesitatingly to put forward their case before the 
authorities, and he was sure that the officials would not act in disregard of their 
lawful and age-long rights. 

Proceeding, the President drew attention to the strained feelings between the two 
communities and said many Hindus viewed with great alarm the daily assaults and 
the cold-blooded murders of the Arya Samajists and the threatening letters received 
by them. But even in his old age, declared Lala Hansraj, he did not despair of the 
situation that had arisen. His religious sei,•.ments rose to the highest point when 
he heard of such assaults. The history of* the world had shown that the more the 
Christians in olden days were tormented and burnt and murdered, the more did 
Christianity spread. The Muslims who by murdering Pandit Lekrara thought that 
vedic missionaries would disappear, must have been astonished to find how rapidly 
the missionary work of the Arya Samaj spread after his death. Similarly the 
assassin of the late Swami Shradanand must have heard that, after the mart)udom 
of the Swamiji, even conservative Pandits of Benares agreed to the principles of 
Shuddhi and started conversion of non-Hindus to the Hindu faith. 

Continuing the speaker, pointing to the social evils in the country^, dealt with 
the necessity of prohibiting early marriages and urged upon the Hindus to adopt a 
system of widow .remarriage and pleaded for the establishment of an organisation 
to nurse tire orphans and the uncared for children going astray and falling a prey to 
other religions. 

Concluding, the President appealed to the Hindus as well as the Mussalmans 
to leave aside petty .quarrels, maintain good relations and remain united together. 
Thus alone India, as a nation, would progress, declared Lala Hans Raj. 
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The Aryan Congress resumed its session at one p. m. On the 5th 
NOVEMBER. The pandal was packed to overflowing, and attendance was estimated 
to exceed 16,000. 

On the motion of Bhai Paramanand, the Congress adopted a resolution, all 
standing, placing on record its deep horror at the dastardly assassination of Swami 
Shradhanand dnd other Arya Samaj leaders, and viewing with contempt and indigna¬ 
tion the efforts at terrorising the Hindu community in general and the Ai7a Samaj 
in particular by a succession of cowardly murders of prominent workers by 
Mussalmans, 

The mover, in a lengthy speech pointed out that the Shuddht movement was 
started as a result of the Miabar rebellion six years ago, when the Hindus were 
persecuted and murdered, followed by mass forcible conversions. The Hindus, 
including Sanatanists, then realised and laid down that it was their duty to bring 
back such persons to the Hindu fold. The mover recalled the communal riots 
dating hack from Multan, and declared that he gave up the dream of Hindu-Moslem 
unity at Saharanpore when he came to know that the mentality of the Khilafat 
propagandists was to terrorise the Hindu community. He twitted Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Congress President, for his futile efforts at the Unity Conference, and said 
no Hindu would ever agree to the slaughter of cows. The Congress also condemned 
the murderous assaults on Rajpal, Swami Satyanand and other workers connected 
with the Hindu Sangathan movement, and appreciated the heroic conduct of Swami 
Swatantranand and other Hindus who helped in the rescue work. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee then explained that in view of the 
District Magistrate’s decision, they had abandoned the main procession. 

The decision was received with indignation and the delegates declared that they 
were ready to resort to passive resistance, and characterised the subjects committee’s 
decision as ill-advised. 

An uproarious disorder ensued, until Lala Hansraj, the president, relieved the 
situation by requesting the delegates to send representatives to the subjects 
committee in the evening, with a view to an open discussion on the subject He 
threatened to adjourn the proceedings of the Congress if disorder coatinued to 
prevail. Calm having been restored, discussion on the resolutions wms resumed. ' 

A number of delegates however left the Congress, and convened a meeting 
outside to enlist volunteers for passive resistance in the event of its being decided 
upon, 

Mr. Krishna, Editor of The Pratap of Lahore, then moved the following 
resolution:—“This Congress is of the opinion that the veiled threats in a section of 
the Moslem press and the letters addressed simultaneously to a number of promi¬ 
nent Hindus threatening murder, lend support to the widespread belief that these 
murders and assaults are the result of a conspiracy with brains and money behind 
it, and calls upon all the Hindu members of the cwtral and provincial legislatures 
to insist on the institution of an impartial commission of enquiry into this affair, to 
unearth this conspiracy.” 

Mr. Deshabandhu Gupta, in supporting the resolution, said that circumstantial 
evidence in the recent Lahore cases had sufeently proved that there was a Moslem 
conspiracy. A delegate from Moradabad opposed the motion. 

The resolution was then put to vote and declared carried. 

Untouohability Question 

On the motion of Lala Hans Raj the Congress unanimously p:^ib'ec^ resolhnbns 
urging the granting of liberal facilities to new converts, the removal of untouch- 
ability, the upliftment of the depressed classes, the establiihment of Akharas for 
physical training, and the encouragement of cottage induskies. 

The Calcutta Pact 

The Congress accorded its approval to the resolution regarding conversion and 
reconversion passed by the Unity Conference ai Calcutta and endorsed by the All- 
India Congress Committee, but opined that no i/nprovement was possible until the 
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resolution acquired the sanction of the law and severe steps were taken against 
those who kidnapped minors. 

The Congress however recorded its emphatic condemnation of the resolution 
of the Unity Conference regarding cow slaughter and music before mosques, for 
tlie following reasons :— 

(1) It went even beyond the Muslim demand for undisturbed prayers at cer^ 
tain hours, and prohibited all processions before old as well as new mosques which 
may be erected in future. 

(2) It permitted cow slaughter in the holy places of Hindus, and it removed 
all municipal and sanitary restrictions on the slaughter of animals, by permitting 
every Muslim house to be converted ihto a slaughter-house, not only during the 
Bakr-id, but during the ordinary days as well. 

Bhai Pararnanand in supporting the motion, questioned the jurisdiction of the 
All-India Congress Committee to decide this question which involved the religious 
arid social rights of Hindus, Nvithout obtaining the approval of the Hindu religious 
bodies, The speaker remarked that the Congress had been reduced to the level 
of other AlMnifia organisations, such as the All-India Agarwal and the All-India 
Brahman Conferences (laughter and hear, hear). He declared that Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and a handful of Bengalees, had no right to sell away the rights of the 
Hindus and injure their sentiments for a mess of pottage (cries of ‘‘shame, shame.”) 

Concluding, Bhai Parmanand deplored that the Hindus had fallen a prey to 
Arabian culture, which regarded as harmful all kinds of fine arts, including sculp¬ 
ture, painting and music. 

The most important resolution of the session was taken up and moved by Mr. 
Narayan Swami, President of the AlMndia Aryan League. The resolution, ar is 
well-known, is the result of the conference between representatives of the delegates 
and the members of the Subjects Committee last night, and proposed the formation 
of a committee for enrolment of ten thousand volunteers and for collection of Rs. 
50,000 and for adopting all essential m^sures, including satyagraha, which may be 
necessitated by the exigencies of the situation in any affected area, subject to the 
final approval of the All-India Aryan League. 

Pandit Nanak Chand opposed the motion because he said the Government had 
not yet declared a policy of banning Hindu processions. He advised the audience not 
to resort to Satyagraha, as they had to do further constructive work in the nature 
of Suddhi. The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Demand for Joint Bleotoratee 

The Aiyan Congress adopted without much discussion resolutions recommend¬ 
ing joint electorates instead of the existing separate electorates and urging the for¬ 
mation of sub-committees by the provincial Arya Samaj bodies with a view to keep 
strict control over communal literatures. 

The Congress accepted the suggestion that the 23rd December be celebrated 
as the Shraddhanand Day. 

The Congress congratulated the Hindus on the wonderful restraint they had 
displayed in the face of die gravest provocations ; but feared that if the Govern¬ 
ment did not take effective measures and the Muslim leaders also did not do their 
duty, the Hindu community would not be responsible for what would happen. The 
Congress w'as of the opinion that the open demand of certain Muslim moulvies 
that those non-Muslims who criticised adversely the Prophet of Islam or those who 
joined the Vedic fold should be dealt with according to the Islamic law, 
coOititute an overt incitement to violence and a flagrant defiance of the law of 
the land, ’it thereliore called upon the Government to take strong action against 
such moulvies, and ^ssue strict instructions to executive officers to take criminal 
proceedings against sudi* persons. 

LEXDERS* EXHORTATION 

Before the Congress disperi^ed, Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Malaviya were 
asked to deliver speeches. Lalaj'i stated that although he was not a member of 
any Arya Samaj at present, he had h'ft full sympathy with the movement, and was 




ever ready to share their dithculties and troubles (Cheers), India, he said, was 
suffering from the disease of passing resolutions. Unless they took to constructive 
work, mere passing of resolutions would not help thenv in achieving their object. 
The Aryan Congress had undertaken a stupendous task by adopting the Satyagraha 
resolution, and he exhorted them not to retreat from the path of duty. They need 
not be disheartened even if they had to die, but should invite martyrdom in order 
to safeguard their religious rights. 

Pandit MALAVIYA wished that the Congress had been held immediately after 
the dastardly murder of Swami Shraddhanand. Although he did not agree with all 
their resolutions, he was fully convinced that only that religion prospered in this 
world which preached piety, love and toleration and not the one which prescribed 
the persecution of people. He congratulated the Hindus on their toleration and 
restraint. He hoped that the Hindus would always remain firm in that attitude. 
After paying a tribute to the memory of Swami Shraddhanand, he advised the 
Hindus, particularly the Punjabis, to learn Hindi and encourage physical training. 

After the President’s closing remarks the proceeding^ pf the Congress termi» 
nated at 6 p.rn. 


The Bepublican Congress 

On the 28th DECEMBER 1927 at the Congress pandal, Madras the RepubKcan 
Congress opened its first session, Mr. Bulusu Sambamurti opening tlie Congress 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presiding over it The proceedings began with the 
singing of National songs. 

Opening Address 

Mr. B. Sambamurti, who opened the Congress, explained the genesis of the 
republican movement in this country and said that in 1925 they held the first Political 
Sufferers’Conference at Cawnpore presided over by Swami Gobindanand. At that 
time a Political Workers’ Committee was appointed and some work was done. The 
second conference of political workers was held at Gauhati and there it was resolved 
that an active committee be appointed and a programme drawn up. In 1927 the 
Executive Committee of the Political Workers’ Conference met a number of times 
and it was ultimately resolved that the Political Sufterers’ Conference must be called 
Swadhana Bharat Sangam and that complete national independence must be 
established in India as early as possible. At the Gauhati Congress, the republican 
movement in India gained considerable force by the intense propaganda of General 
Avari who took it upon himself that a beginning should be made to declare a 
republic in India. Mr. Avari’s programme was that every place in India should be 
first declared autonomous republics so that in a year or two the whole nation might 
be declared a federation of the United States of India. Meetings had been held in 
Nagpur and Mr. Avari was authorised to declare Nagpur a republic in the first 
instance, Mr. Avari gave an ultimatum to the Governor of the Central Provinces 
tliat if the Goveniment did not vacate, Nagpur would be declared a republic 
Mr. Avari’s scheme was published in the press and that scheme was that a paralle’^ 
government should be run in India consisting of parallel post office, parallel min*^ 
parallel court and army and the machinery necessary for the G^' ^ ‘ 

to be established by him. First of all the programme taken up/ ' ^ 

disobey the provisions of the Arms Act. Mr. Avari .first or 
resistance to the Arms Act, and in the course of his orgp* 
ultimatum to the governor of C. P, and the result was thy- 
going four years’rigorous imprisonment. In the jail 
of the whole of India, To-day was the 8ist day of b 
that Mr, Avari would be the Mazzini of India. 
give up his body in the course of the next few / 
might ije roused and there would be a dynamic 
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o£ the next few months. The future potentialities of the movement would 
determine what they should do to bring about the freedom of India. Now that the 
National Congress declared the goal of India to be full national independence, it 
was hoped that an organised band of workers appointed this year by the Republican 
Congress would bring about that consummation in Calcutta the foundation of which 
was just laid at the Madras Congress this year. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Venkatasubramania Chetti as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
delivered an address in the course of which he said : 

Brothers and sisters,—I am grateful for the unique privilege given to me to wel¬ 
come you, the Republicans of India and I do so very heartily and with the earnest 
request that you would overlook such shortcomings as are due to the lateness in 
organising this, the ^rst Republican Congress. You are all welcome, brothers, as the 
fighters for the equality of all nations and the national independence of India. 

Brothers, it is a welcome sign that this first gathering of All-India Republicans 
has begun under such happy auspices, for is it not a triumph for the Republicans 
that the gieat Indian National Congress has adopted a resolution allying itself with 
the League against Imperialism, which w’as established in Brussels in February 
1927 and adopted the independence resolution ? While we are really grateful for the 
leaders who have taken this great stand, it cannot be gainsaid that a body like 
ourselves is necessary to carry on the message of freedom, unhampered by any con¬ 
siderations of immediate political events, For our fight is not going to be that of 
one day, but is one that will have to be carried on incessantly, in a crusading spirit 
till imperialism is buried deep in the Atlantic Ocean, without any possibility of 
resurrection, and until man shall be able tp live free to develop himself without being 
thwarted by capitalistic combinations and organised armaments. 

The dawn of the modern capitalistic imperialism can be definitely traced back to 
the date of the first organisation of the financial bank, which by rendering the 
accumulation of fiovring capital easy created the great corporations, cartels and trusts, 
which by their monopolies and spheres of influence have encompassed the whole 
earth. The expansion of territorial control by the planting of colonies and 
occupation of virgin soils have rendered this flow of capital easy and as a result, by 
the beginning of this century, we see that no part of the earth is uncovered by these 
monster trusts and cartels. The grab of land, which marked the occupation of 
Africa during the last celftury typifies the scramble for spheres of influence and the 
net result of all these, was the enthronement of imperialism as the guiding force of 
the States. Of the powers that have carried this imperialism to the ends of eartli of 
their banner, are the British and Americans. The great oil, cotton, steel and iron 
trusts are so powerful and so dominating that the British and^'American States quail 
before them. Economic exploitation of other soils necessitated the rapid increase of 
murderous weapons and to-day the menace of armaments is so great that a con¬ 
ference on disarmament had to be called for. Germany which rose as a great 
imperialist power during the latter half of the century and the first decade of this 
century was crippled and to-day the world is free to be exploited by the twin brothers, 
British and American imperialisms. 

A SAD IRONY 

, To US British imperialism is no strange thing. We are now in its grip. It has 
o^en responsibh ^or the proverty and misery of the Indians and its sway is 
its colonies in America, Australia, its suzerainty over India, 
^ A Iraq, and China, it is the greatest menace to the freedom of 

# '^uld we say of American imperialism? It is one of the 
hat a State which has been ushered into existence with the 
\est principles on earth, which I should like to place 
>ithin the shortest period of a nation^s life into 
of the world. The first founders of the American 
^ imths to be self-evident that all men aie created 
^ Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
iTsuit of happiness/* 
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_ ke whole world coming under the sway of these caucuses, the path of redemption 

may look w'ell nigh impossible. But history tells us that the mighty empires of the 
past, the Carthageniau, the Roman and the Babylonian and the Ottoman were 
shattered to pieces and I believe the days are near for the empires of this century, to 
crumble to pieces and enabling the oppressed nations of the world to enjoy the 
fundamental right to be freed from all foreign domination, however benevolent it 
may be. Russia again had shown that even the most autocratic empire can be 
thrown to the dust and a people*s Republic established. About the struggle of the 
suppressed nationalities of the world and about how Russia threw down the Czarist 
Imperialism, our President who rendered yeoman service to the cause of Indian 
independence at the Brussels Congress, 1927, would be able to tell you in great 
detail, I intend only to impress upon you the great danger which faces India and 
other parts of the world in the shape of imperialism and of the imperative duty of 
fighting it to the bitter end. 

The growth of imperialism of the modern day has brought out another fantastic 
theory, namely the whiteman^s burden and white race superiority. This is due to 
sheer arrogance. All men are equal and given equal opportunities, there has never 
been an instance where a coloured man failed and a white man succeeded. Japan 
gave a lie direct and exploded this theory and I am sure when the next war breaks, 
as is likely soon, between the coloured and the white people, the last vestiges of 
white race supremacy vyill be shattered to pieces. India and you, brother Republic¬ 
ans, have a great duty in this matter to see^that racial arrogance is rooted out of the 
earth. As to the wjiys and means of fighting, I am sure, you will by collaboration 
and on the advise of our comrades draft a programme of work which will be sufficient 
to achieve the end. 

This is not all. We have to give a clear lead to our countrymen in certain 
matters that affect our political shitus. The Simon Commission ought to be 
boycotted and its work made impossible. 

While on the subject of the Commission I cannot but refer to Birkenhead’s 
bluster and to the provoking utterances he made in British Parlimnent. The only 
fitting answer will be a complete repudiation of tlie right of aliens in the control of 
India ; and a declaration of a united federal Republic of India. But the pathetic 
picture is to witness Mr. Ramsay Mac Donald^s and other labour politicians, whom 
we have been looking upon as friends of India, turn imperialistic and deny Indians’ 
right of self-determination. It is a timely reminder to some of our politicians to 
discover the so-called Labourites in their true colours. 

INDIANS GOAL 

More important than the boycott of the Commission is the necessity for the 
declaration of our rights as a nation and as citizens of India. We, Repulicans, hold 
the right of self-determination dear and cannot barter it away for any advantages. 
We stand upon that right and declare our independence. India has to be free f0|* 
her own sake and if not for herself, at least for the sake of world progr^j. 
It is on account of the control of India that England is able to wield influence in 
Mesopotamia, Iraq, China j it is for the sake of India again that Egypt was seized 
and that England IS suspicious of Russia. It is to maintain its sway Ov^r the 
Eastern seas that England wants naval bases at Trmcomale and Singapore,. In^a 
owes it to herself and the world that she should be free and wipe pijt all the 
accumulated sins of a century and a half of being a part of the British Empire, f 
am for complete independence for India and 1 want that this Republican Congress 
should declare that freedom of India from outside control. I do not Relieve in any 
paper constitution. But I want to impress upon you the necessity ibr the provision 
m any constitution of India, the duty of the Slate for the supply Af all the needs of 
the atizens, food, clothing and shelter. Without these there can be no improve¬ 
ment in the lot of human beings and the State will but consisw^^of discontented mass 
of underfed humanity and overfed few rich. In this senses I do not approve the 
constitutions recently promulgated by Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar and C, Vijiaraghava Chariar. I do not at all agree with Mrs. Besant’s 
Bill which gives the ultimate authority to the Secretary of State in the 
British Parliament Let us not be deluded ty the words ‘D' n Status^ and 
‘Commonwealth’. Then* u - 6at is worth and that i$ 
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^ of an independent India, Nothing else is our goal. Nothing less is our 
Let us prodaim it and let us assert it, 

I claim independence for my land and I expect that every one who is born in 
this sacred land will stand up for the freedom of the mother country, even as Rani 
Lakshmi Bai did. Let us draft our declaration and let us proclaim our nation 
sovereignty. 

We are in stirring times and we have to make history. The few years of this 
century have already witnessed the establishment of the Republics of Russia, China, 
Turkey, Germany. I need only exhort you to do your duty by the altar of the 
motherland and ere long establish the Republic of India, free from all foreign 
domination and control. 

After the Welcome Address, on the motion of Pandit Gouri Sanker Misra 
seconded by Mr. Ariunlal Setty and supported by Messrs. M. S. Subramania 
Aiyar and Tinimala Kao, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was elected President of the 
Congress. 

The Presidential Address 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after thanking the organisers of the Congress for 
electing him as President, observed that he had been in no way connected with 
the workers and comrades who organised Swadhana Bharat Sangham because he 
was not present in India at that time. His attraction for a Republican ideal was 
very great and if it was possible for him to give his services to promote that ideal he 
felt it his bounden duty to do so. Some people said that now that the National 
Congress declared its goal to be full national independence, there was no necessity 
for a Republican Congress. Primarily they should take their stand on the principle 
that Swaraj was India's birthright. When there was domination and oppression 
there was bound to be terrible suffering. Even though the Congress passed a 
resolution of independence a new organisation should be formed to carry on 
propaganda and try to convert those who had vague ideas of independence and did 
not know what Republicanism was. The object of the resolution of independence 
passed by the Congress was the withdrawal of the British from India. It ought to be 
the duty of the new organisation to lay stress on things which were to be done to 
give effect to the resolution of independence. In the first instance the Republican 
ideal should be promulgated. The main lesson of this year's Congress was that 
it had been the most important session because it really changed the direction in 
which the Congress had been so far moving. In one or two matters it gave a new 
angle of rision. Since the failure of the non-co-operation movement the Congress 
had been drifting to middle class or Babu politics and was losing the support of 
the masses. Various forces were at work to-day which were important ana which 
were iikelv to shape the future of the countiy. It was important for them to form 
gpme kind of organisation which would keep the National Congress up to the mark 
and also prepare the country not only in a Republican ideal, but also in a right 
Repubkeam ideal. The world had adopted Republicanism. Some countries had 
some kind of monarchies but almost every body realised that Republicanism was 
the oi»ly thing that was necessary for the future. Monarchies wherever they 
existed now were not likely to survive very long. Republicanism had come to stay. 
It would ge for India to determine what kind of Republicanism would be best suited 
to Indian conditions. Did India wish the Government of this country to be based 
more or less CB the exploitation of one by another or did she wish to remove the 
exploitation and the causes thereof so that there might be equality between the 
the various members of the Republic ? That was the problem before them. The 
Republican propaginria should make it clear on what principles India wished to 
establish her Repubk^ Government. It was right for India to keep apart from 
international complica'aons. They had enough of the British connection and India 
should try not to nave an*!, entanglements in the future with any foreign country or 
organisation. None the less, in order to fashion their policy tliey should understand 
what was happening in the rest o"t ♦^he world. The Republican Congress organisation 
should have simple rules for its wofa. 

Mt. Subrah ’a Aiyar and Mr. Sambamurti explained the substance of tho 
f icsident's ad ‘ ’^atnil and Telugi to the meetina. 
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PROCEEDIMGS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Resolutions 




The following resolutions were passed at the Republican Congress held on the 

29th DECEMBER in the afternoon, . ^ r r 

‘‘This Congress places on record the deep sorrow of the Indian nation on tne 
sudden demise of Hakim Ajmal Khan, ex-Fresident of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, at the critical hour in her struggle for freedom ” 

“This Congress calls upon its constituents and the peasants imd workers of 
India to concentrate upon the organisation of peasant-land-committees to fight 
imperialism in all forms and places and realise complete emancipation economic 

social and political.” , . . ^ j 1. • c 

“This Congress expresses its deep admiration for the patriotism and heroism of 
Alluri Seetharama Raju who fought bravely for the freedom of our Motherland, 

“This Congress condemns the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti by the Govern¬ 
ment of America.” ... , , r. 1 ^ ^ • i, 

“This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the Royal Commission should 
be boycotted in all stages and activities and call upon the people of India to observe 
hartals and organise other mass demonstrations on the day of landing of the Com¬ 
mission in India and thereafter in all places to be visited by tbern.” 

“The Congress exhorts the people of India to wear khaddar and observe 
Swadeshi in general and organise boycott of British goods in particular as a political 

weapon of the first magnitude.” _ 

“This Congress is strongly of opinion that all social inequalities must be at 
once done away with as a principal step for the establishment of the Republic of 

I ndia.” . • 

“This Congress expresses the deep sympathy of the Indian Nation on the 81 si 
day of the hunger strike of General Mancharshaw Awarl and exhorts the people to 
support the Nagpur Arms Act Satyagraha movement with men and money. 

“This Congress congratulates the Neill Statue Satyagrahis on their sturdy 
patriotism and sacrifice and exhorts people to lead the movement to a success by 
supporting the same with men and money.” . . , , , 

“This Congress hereby declares that the sovereignty of India is vested solely 
and wholly in the people of India and repudiates any claim: of the British Parlia¬ 
ment to interfere in the Government of India in either internal or external affairs.” 
“This Congress upholds universal adult suffrage.” 

“The All-India Republican Congress sitting in Madras views with indignation 
the judicial murder of some of our young patriots of Kakori case W'ho have paid 
the extreme penalty of death for their burning love for their country and strongly 
condemns the brutal and vindictive sentences passed on them.” 

“This Congress heartily appreciated the patriotism and self-sacrifice of the 
Kakori case and other political prisoners and conveys its heart-felt sympathy to 
their families, their friends and associates.” 

The constitution of the Congress was passed after the first two resolutions 
were passed. The Standing Committee of the Congress consisted of 75 members 
from different provinces of India and other parts of the world, in the same propor¬ 
tion as the Indian National Congress. The Executive Committee consisted of the 
President, Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru ; Secretaries, Swami Govindanand (Sindh), 
Srimati Parvati Devi (Punjab), Muzafer Ahmed (Bengal) ; and Treasurer, Rajaram 
(L^ore). 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, who had to go away to other engagements made a 
few lemarks in the course of which he asked them to co-operate with h m to make 
the work of the Congress during the coming year a success. He then pointed out 
to them the need for strengthening their organisation. Propaganda work, he said, 
should be undertaken and for the present they should divert all their energies in 
tins channel of organisation and propaganda without which there was the danger 
of failure. They would have to face a good deal of opposition not only from 
people who did not agree with them but also from Government and Governrrient 
agencies. Therefore they had to organise themselves as strongly as possible 
t>ef ore chalking out any definite programme. The Conference was then dissolved. 






The States’ Subjects’ Conference 


Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
opened in Bombay on the 17th DECEMBER 1927. A large number of delegates 
from various Indian States, attended. The gathering was of a representative 

ClltiXclC tCT* 

In the coarse of his address Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao said 

“A free, strong, united, self-governing and self-supporting India is our aim and 
ideal In familiarising the people of the States with our national ideab, your ser¬ 
vices a.re invaluable and this conference is doing its best to bring the States into 
general harmony with the political developments in British India. 

“There are at present some very eminent public men in India, who have taken 
the view that it is better to leave the Indian States alone to work out their own 
salvation. But it is obvious however that, in our national emancipation and for 
the development of India as a whole into a self-governing State, the people of 
British India and the Indian States have to act in concert till the goal is reached. 
It is unthinkable that the States can remain unaffected by any scheme of Swaraj 
for India as a whole.” 

Referring to the problem of defence, and the fiscal and opium policy of the 
Government of India as instances where there was identity of interest between the 
Indian States and British India, the President said : “British India and the Indian 
States are already acting together in many matters involving broad questions of 
national policy. The range of matters in which the States and the British Indian 
provinces are realising their dependence on each other, is daily increasing, and 
their dealings with each other have already established by precedent and usage, a 
loose kind of tie and certain rights and obligations, though they are not defined by 
statute and crystallised in a written constitution common to both of them. 

“In our relations with the outside world, India is regarded as a single unit, and 
there is in our international relations, no distinction between British India and the 
Indian States. The disabilities suffered by Indians in the British Colonics and 
forcagn lands extend to British Indian subjects, as well as to the subjects of the 
States. 

“In these circumstances, the exact position of the States in All-India polity has 
been the subject of serious thought for several years. In advocating a new consti¬ 
tutional structure linking up the Indian States wth British India, we are only pres¬ 
sing for a vital reform which was foreseen as inevitable 10 years ago.” 

Discussing the position that the Princes will occupy in the new Indian Constitu¬ 
tion, and the probaole attitude they will take, the President said “The position of 
the States in the future constitution, both in regard to the discharge of common 
obligations and in regard to their rights of internal administration, u’ould be, in my 
opinion, much better than now. Notwithstanding their treaties, the States are now 
squeezed by the ‘gentle’ persuasions of Political Officers and the Political Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India. This cannot happen in a constitution where 
their rights and obligations are clearly defined. If it is necessary for the Indian 
Princes to make any sacrifies of their present powers and position with a view to 
create a new constitution for the whole of India, I trust they will not hesitate to 
do so.” 

Referring to the position that small States, no better than petty zamindars 
would occupy in the new constitution, he said, “It is untliinkable that they should 
be put in the same category with Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda or Kashmir. The 
problem requires very careful consideration. 

“More important and of more practical interest than the question of the 
evolution of a Federal Constitation for the whole of India, is the question of Reform 
in the internal administration of the Indian States. A Government which owes its 





progress to the personal character of its ruler, can never afford any guarantee for 
progress. A settled constitution which recognises the people^s responsibility for the 
administration and contains all the essential elements of popular Government, is the 
only safeguard for the protection of the people.” 

He proceeded : “A comprehensive enquiry into the problems relating to Indian 
States and their future position in a self-governing India, is urgently called for.” 
Refei-ring to the announcement of the Viceroy regarding the appointmentof an expert 
Committee he says : “It is clear to my mind, that a machinery for investigating the 
whole series of problem for bringing the States into constitutional relations with 
British India, has not yet been thought of as yet.” 

After exposing the nature of the trusteeship theory, the President concluded : 

“The Indian National Congress, the Muslim League and the National Liberal 
Federation, the Hindu Mahasabha and other political organisations in British India, 
are now actively engaged in examining the question of a new constitution for India. 
The A. L C. C. has charged the Working Committee of the Congress to frame a con¬ 
stitution in consultation witli the various political parties in the country. It is there¬ 
fore desirable that the Executive Committee of this Conference should secure the 
co-operation of, and collaborate with, the political organisations in British India, in 
devising a new constitutional character for the whole of India, 

Welcome Address 

The following are extracts from the welcome address, delivered by Mr, Govind 
lal Sivlal Motilal, Chairman of the Reception Committee :— 

An announcemant of a Committee has been made recently by the Viceroy, to 
enquire into the nature of the existing treaties and make recommendations. Gentle¬ 
men you will observe that this Committee is also to enquire not only into the 
obligations imposed upon each party by the terms of the treaties but also as to the 
force the departures from those treaties possess. 

Do you not know too well to be under any hallucination the outcome of such 
Committees and Commissions ? But let us assume that the recommendations 
of the Committees will reinstate the Princes in their original position or 
even above it by recommending new treaties between the Governments. Vet 
I wonder what power will the Committee place in the hands of the Princes for 
holding the other party to the carrying out of the terms of those engagements. The 
powder which the Princes can in this situation look with some confidence is the 
support and the good will of their own people and that of British India by entering 
into an honourable partnership with them. 

The hereditary Prince who succeeds to the Gaddi or Musaad is the Ruler of a 
State and he is the head of the administration. His will is supreme in all branches 
of the Government. He appoints all officers Executive, Judicial, or Revenue or any 
other and he can remove them at his please. Promotions and degradations depend 
solely upon sweet will. He makes and unmakes laws. Systems of law and 
procedure are unknown in a majority of States. Where some fragments of law exist, 
the Ruler can set them at naught by his will at any moment. He can supersede the 
Courts of law appointed by himself, he can appoint special commissions and tribu¬ 
nals to hear certain cases over-riding the jurisdiction of his Courts and can appoint 
Benches on the choice of a litigant on payment of Nazar by him, he orders State 
Courts to put the impremature of Its scale on the decisions of an extraneous body to 
give it the force of a “Courts” decree, so that it may be executed in a British Court of 
Law, he overtly and covertly makes orders in cases standing before the State Courts 
for compliance by his obedient servants tire judges, he can turn down the decision of 
the highest of his judicial Courts and refer the decision at his discretion to another 
set of persons, he can refer the decision of the Highest Tribunal to the executive to 
advise him whether it is correct He can spend the whole of the Revenue in any 
way he likes, a large or a major part of it generally goes to his extravagance, while 
the poor ryots, his subjects are starving for want of food. Even a king of the 
richest country in Europe has not so much allowance for his private purposes as a 
Raja of this place. He can get a part .of the Revenue allotted for State purpose 
to be used for his tables or for his attendance. He can levy taxes and impose 
rates. He receives Nazars from rural officers who in their turn collect much more 
from the peasants and labourers in the field to meets the Nazars, Before making 
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appointments he can put it to a virtual auction 
He can deprive «iny one of his subjects of his 


auction as if it were to the highest bidder, 
or her liberty. He can dispossess 
people of their pi operty. He can detain a citi?.en for any length of time in prison 
without semblance of trial or without bringing any charge against him if he so wills 
It He prevents from holding a meeting and responsible speakers^ from addressing 
it ; if they want to make any public representation they cannot do it. He can arrest 
any Editor of a paper however rational its criticism may have been ; he can 
proscribe any paper or magazine entering into his State. He can order 
the, best of his people to be removed or deported and can interdict entry of the 
no! ,jest of India’s sons into his territory. In short, he is the Monarch of all he 
surt^eys and there is none to dispute his despotism. Gentlemen, I do not say that 
in every State every Prince does all or any of these acts everyday of his life, but 
I maintain that this kind of the exercise of absolute power are neither 
uncommon nor rare. As against this it gives me great pleasure to say there are 
States whose Rulers are above some of these evils. But the point I have to make 
is that there is no check to the Ruler’s arbitrary and absolute power, constitutional or 
otl^rwise. The Non-intervention policy of the Government of India when people’s 
interests are concerned has had its part in aggravating this tendency of despotism. 
Some of them, of course, encourage Education, Art and Industry ; a few of them 
introduced Representative Institutions in their States even before they came into 
existence in British India ; others introduced free and compulsory education, 
established Universities as in Hyderabad and Mysore, and have fixed Civil lists, all 
honour to them. But the point remains, all this depends upon the Ruler’s sweet will 
alone ; the system is there and system alone have to grapple with the problem in this 
light. Here I ask you, have I in any way overdrawn the picture ? I am sure what 
your answer will be, but I do not desire to pursue the subject further though 
undoubtedly there remains much more to be said about it. 

The Judiciary is rarely independent, and corruption is rampant. Honesty is at 
a discount. 

Another feature of the Judicial administration is the long delay in the decision 
of cases, Several years pass before any decision whether just or unjust is given and 
one can well imagine the strain to parties are put on account of this delay. It is 
universal experience that justice delayed is justice denied. The worst of it is that 
such delays occur in criminal cases too where the hardships of the delay increase 
tenfold. 

Some States have on the analogy of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
for India a tribunal to which appeals lie from the State Courts. One naturally 
expects that the personnel of an august body like this would be composed of upright 
and straightforward men of sound and deep learning possessing great legal exper¬ 
ience and knoivledge. But what are the facts ? Heads of departments who hardly 
possess judicial frame of mind and know little of law' and are of a status from 
whose departments Appeals may lie ai*e di'afted to compose the Bench of the 
highest Tribunals in the States. Of their principle and independence more need 
not be said. 

llie lower services are corrupt to the core. The people are subjected to all 
sorts of exactions. Extortions, malversation and arbitrary imle prevails from top 
to bottom in tire Sates. In short, life nor honour—and we value honour many 
times more precious than life and property—nor property is safe iu a State. It 
cannot be said that the prevalence of such corruption in the services is an indication 
of their incapacity for administration. If one would care to go deep into the 
matter and try to discover why so much corruption exists, it would be clear ; that 
wrong selection of persons, low salaries, uncertainty of tenure, lack of expert super¬ 
vision are among the reasons that give rise to such corruptions. 
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"T he Welcome Addr e ^ ^ 

^ Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen ; On behalf of the K - 
^ j» «*xtend to you a most cordial and warm welcome to this 42 
.;ue Indian National Congress. We are meeting to-day under ext- 
circumstances; We have reached a definite stage in the fight for Swara^v 1 . 
the main work before this Congress is to give a new direction to our aetivitiej; 
in order to hasten the achievement of our ideal, I invite you to approach the 
problems before us with patriotic earnestness and courage, and to formulate a 
national programme which will not only command widespread acceptance but 
will take us onward in the march towards Swaraj. 

Clear Cut Programme. 

For some years past, the absence of a vitalising programme has disrupted 
and weakened the political activities of Iti'lian Nationalists. The re-action, as 
non cooperation was slowly retracted, menaced our effective public life with 
aftnost certain extinction. But, thanks to the intervention of a divine Providence, 
we have to-day an energising war-cry which has reached, and is reaching ears 
hitherto closed to the call of nationalism. That war-cry is the Boycott of the 
Statutory Commission, With rare unanimity and with yet rarer enthusiasm, the 
whole Indian nation has with one voice determined to boycott the Statutory 
Commission on Indian Reforms. The British people must realise that all this 
feeling has not been generated in India merely by the insinuating propaganda 
of ultra-radical politicians. The great Moderate party, up-to-now a severely 
conservative influence in our politics, has on this matter made common cause 
with the Congress. 

Boycott of Simon Commission. 

On this occasion, I desire to draw your attention to a few of the more im¬ 
portant reasons why we have thus almost unanimously decided to boycott the 
Commission. Firstly, under the principles evolved and the pledges given during 
the great war, we are entitled to decide what the form and extent of our self- 
government should be. In spite of the most solemn declarations and pledges 
given bfy the foremost British statesmen, India was insulted by the inclusion, in 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919, of terms which denied 
her right to self-determination. This was a gross betrayal and treachery which 
the united voice of India has been relentlessly condemning. To acquiesce in the 
re-assertion of that pernicious doctrine, now implied in the appointment of an 
All-British Commission, would be to abandon our self-respect. Secondly, the 
circumstances of the appointment of the Commission constitute a contemptuous 
rejection of the National Demand, passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1924' 
and reiterated in 1925. No reason has been vouchsafed to us why the Assembly 


' jspiring mottos greotod the 

,«6 anfi the first road : "‘Are we children to be . 
a “not for US to lower the '‘India expects ' 

..d duty'' and ** We rise or sink togetherThe dais was i* 
.liilly decorated. Under a brilliant canopy sat the President auc* 
ny him were seated the seasoned soldiers of freedom and distinguished 
visitors whom the President had invited. On either side sat the mombors 
of the Reception Coramittoe, A. I. C. C, members and donors and other 
distinguished visitors. Over the dais was painted a picture of Bharat 
Mata and the painting bore the national symbol Charka and the national 
cry “ Bando-Mataram ”, Artistically arrangod festoons of coloured lights 
heightened the effect. Loud speakers wore installed in the pandal and 
they carried speeches to the remotest corners of the pandal. Al)out fifty 
yards down the dais was put up a rostrum for the speakers and undornoabh 
it was a large size portrait of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The prominent members of the Justice party were seated on the dais. 
These included the Raja of Fanagal, Dewau Bahadur Govindraghavier and 
Thanickaohalam Chetty, Sir K. V. Reddi, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, and 
the Hon, Raghavendra Rao (Minister C. P.). Dr, Ansari went to the 
dais through an arch of staves presented by the volunteers. Mahatma 
Gandhi whose atteudence at the Congi’css was considered doubtful till this 
noon was among the ex*Presidonts in the procession and was vociferously 
cheered. Others on the dais were the Ali brothers* Abul Kalam Asiad. 
Dr. Besanfc and Major Graham Pol?, Mr. Purcell* Mr, Mardy Jones, Mr. 
C. Pratt, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Sir Ibrahim Rahiratulla, President of the 
Indian Commercial Congress, Mr, 0. V. S. Narasimha Raju, Mr, R, K, 
Bhaumugham Chetty, Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu, Dr. U. Rama Rao, Mr. A, 
liungaawami Iyengar, Mr. Satyamurthi, Sir R. Venkataram Naidu, Mr. Yakub 
Hossain, Sj. Rajendra Prasad (Bihar), Pandit Jawaharlal (U, P.), Mr, Deah** 

panda (Karnatak), Dr. Satyapal (Panjab), Mr, Gobind Vallabh Pant (U. P.), 

Dr. Moonjo (C. P), Mr. Vallabhai Patel (Gujerat), Mr. T. C. Goswami, Mr. 
S. C, Mitni, Mr. Nirmal Ch. Chunder, Mr, Nalini Ranjan Barkar (Bengal), 
Hon. Messrs Subbarayan and Arogyaswami Mudaliar and Ranga Natha 
Mudaliar (Madras Ministers), Mr, G. A. Natesan and Pandit Malaviya. 

The Presidential procession was led by a bevy of lady volunteers who 
were next followed by the regular volunteer corps. Tb^ volunteers stationed 
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*. It is an insult to the 
elected representatives of our people, and consequently to the entire Indian 
Nation. Thirdly, even the moderate demand made by the Liberals for the in¬ 
clusion of a substantial proportion of Indians In the Commission has been ignored. 

I desire it to be distinctly understood that we, the Congress men, will not be 
satisfied with anything less* than a Constituent Convention for the determination 
of our future constitution, in which, representatives of Britain may also be per¬ 
mitted to deliberate, but only as equals, to safeguard any vested interests they 
may have in this country. The inclusion, in the Commission, of Indians chosen 
at random will not conciliate the Congress which stands for the principle of self- 
determination, logically worked out. Fourthly, the Commission should be ruth¬ 
lessly boycotted, because it implies the application to India of doctrines which 
are contrary to the usages governing the relations between England and the 
Dominions. Shall we permit ourselves to be dealt with as inferiors in the Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations forming the British Empire? An emphatic negative must 
be our unequivocal answer. Canada, Australia and South Africa were allowed 
the right of self-determination; and with one important exception, the Parlia¬ 
ment no more tinkered with their drafts than merely dot the it^s and Cross the 
Ps, Why should India alone be forced to a different course of constitutional 
development? It implies inferiority, and we must resist every such implication. 
And further, I desire to assert, on this occasion, that it is essential '’to the dignity 
and national self-respect of India, not to permit any extraneous authorities and 
influences, however potent, to dictate to her, what her government should be. 
To acquiesce in the unwarranted and dangerous presumption of the British 
Parliament would be a surrender of our self-respect, and would harm and 
demoralise our public life, not to mention the degradation in which it would 
involve 118 among the civilised nations of the world. Further, it is amply clear, 
that our non-participation in the Commission will not anywise jeopardise our 
political progress. The haughty Conservatives of the British Parliament, whose 
ranks are re-inforced by the no less jingoist section of labourities under Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, whose political masquerade as friends of India is at an 
end, have already prejudged our case, and there is nothing to be lost by our 
stern refusal to regularise their judgment by helping in the so-called inquiry* I 
have, therefore, no hesitation in adding my humble voice to the chorus of approval 
which has met the Boycott programme. 

First Canon of Political Conduct in Swaraj. 

I desire, at this stage, to make one or two observations on the misgivings 
felt by honest friends of India as to our attitude towards certfein domestic ques¬ 
tions, peculiarly the legacy of British Rule in India. I assure the minofitics and 
the special interests who have been persistently misled by interested persons, 
that in a free and a democratic India, their interests would oe safer than now. 
India^has, through history, been the asylum of the oppressed and the persecuted, 
and it is part of our national character to treat minorities hospitably and even 
charitably. Protection to minorities will be the first canon of political conduct 
in Swaraj India. Nextly, we must repudiate the suggestion that Britain should 
ever be the peace-maker in India, holding its diverse interests and peoples in 
justice to each other, but in subjection to herself. We must proclaim our right 
and our c^apacity to settle equitably and honourably, all these delicate questions. 
Thus there is no argument for co-operation with the Statutory Commission 
except the argument of fear, of toadyism and of atrophied political sense. 

Negative Programme. 

The boycott of the Commission is a negative programme which has happily 
brought together most of the parties in the country, advantage must be taken 
of this beneficent atmosphere to develop methods and policies which \vill 
acceptable to the generality of our countrymen. To start with, the need is ^ 
imperative to educate public opinion on an agreed draft of Swaraj Constitution, 
embodying the aspirations and the hopes of the Indian nation. Such a pro- 
gramn>e will clarify the issues before the country and will enable all the parties 
to concentrate their energies in devising effective sanctions, with which we can 
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f?rce our demand for Swaraj, and to organise our forces and carry on such 
a propaganda that the urge for S^varaj would be felt in the heart of every Indian 
so powerfully, that the response of a united and concentrated effort would finally 
wm us our freedom. 

Swaraj Scheme, 

Fellow Delegates, I shall now refer to a few features which, I think, should 
characterise any scheme of Swaraj for India. Firstly, wc ought to make it 
Known that if Parliament continues in i's present insolent mood, we must 
dennitely on an intensive propaganda for the severance of India from the 

^mpirc. vvhenever the time may come fpr the effective assertion of Indian 
jNational/sm, Indian aspiration will then be towards free nationh(X)d, untrammelled 
even by the nominal suzerainty of the King of England. It behoves English 
statesmanship to take careful note of this fact. Let them not drive us to despair* 
>^tt the substantial opinion in the country favours the ideal of freedom within 
f persistent step-motherly treatment will only compel us 

to decide against any further participation in a caste-ridden Empire. Parlia- 
ment should recognise, and at once, that in India as well as in Ireland, all 
authority should be derived from the people and not from Whitehall. In the 
absence of any assurance in this behalf, we must abandon any further thought 
of NTtions^ constitution as a constituent partner of the British Commonwealth 

Declaration of Rights, 

emphasi.se the paramount need of an exhaustive Declara¬ 
tion ot Rights which will form part of our constitution. There should be unmis- 
tak^leguaranteesofthc Rights of Citizens to equal and just treatment and to 
JLrr limbs of the law. Theought to be the fullest 

political equality of all classes and without distinction of religion or race. The 
afford equal opportunities to all its citizens for self- 
self-expression. Respect for individual acts and opinions, not 
fn thTwi morality, ought to be asserted and guaranteed 

Educational facilities, free and compulsory at least 
iiu me cienjentary standard, and free, up to the secondary, ought to be provided 
by appropriate clauses, in the constitution. Further, it is essential to the charac- 
religious neutrality of the Indian Government that there should be no 
state religion in this country. In this connection, I desire to allude 
L ^ prominent Indian statesman that there is no need 

British traditions of 
ordinary law, of the Rights of Citizens. 

^#1^ England, but in India it is unknown. Ireland, 

hil created traditions of justice and the Rule of Law, 

such a Declaration in her Constitution. I 
maintain that v/e should rather follow the 
precedent of Ireland, who suffered equally with us under British Rule. 

Unitary Government. 

o® ‘hat the Government we should organise for 

India under Swarai should be on the unitary basis. Federal Government 

nrffltI*L*i« ® conditions of other countries, will be peculiarly inappro^ 

pnate to India with its revived sense of solidarity. It will also disrunt 

irtherf fs^ Jocaf^fnST an"l sad picture of a divided India, 

mere IS jocal sentiment and local aspiration, we can well provide for them 

decentralisation. Administrative units organised on a 
linguistic basis, with adequate provisions for the needs of localities will amnlv ' 
answer the requirements of local patriotism. At the same lime, a strong Central 
the worlT” »a‘»onalisra in-tact and elevate India among the nations o 

Question of Franchise. 

^ invite your attention to the all-important question of fran 

chise. We have to devise principles of representation which wouL accord well 
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with the needs of democracy. May I, in tins connection, draw your '<* 
the conclusions of the All-India Congress ^mmittee 
Calcutta? These conclusions dispose of •°"8-®‘®fdingi.nter-co^ 
blem, admirably and satisfactorily. I commend the 

Further, altho^h the exclusive representation of any culiar 

not be in strict consonance with the democratic theory, conside, mg the ^cu^iar 
conditions in India, I would advocate that the ^ “ses a one ma^ 

be given special representation, if only for a time. I ^ ^ like the 

similar demands made on behalf of Anglo-Indians f ^“®have ^y 

Universities and the Chambers of Commerce. Their intyestSjifhev have ay, 
apart from those of the people, will, 1 conceive, be sufficiently safeguarded by an 

assembly composed of members chosen in genera! , should 

I would also respectfully offer a suggestion as to the method we should 
adopt to arrive at agreement regarding any such constitution. The India 

National Congress should take early steps to convene a convention of represen 

taiivcsofall parties and interests, which should decide ® , 

India. Any scheme agreed to by such a convention, as ratified by a s^^^^ 
session of the Congress would be the demand of united India. T 
demand for the constitution, we have to devise adequate sanctions. 


Congress should be the Arbiter of Disputes. 

The first step we have to take is to unite all the patlifS a vi^Jto 


offering struggle for Swaraj. A campaign of communal co-op«caUon and harmony 
must L started methodically and pursued with vigour by the Congress. Our 
opponents make political capital of the absence of amity among t''® 
communities and of the state of the Depressed Classes, ^e musV 
cause, more in our own interests tliat m answer to the English „ 

efforts made and the results arrived at so far, have been very_ encouraging, 
Bombay and the Calcutta decisions of the AU-lndia Congress Committee, in^ired 
by the great and self-less leader, Mr. S. Srinivasa Ayengar, are a’-’ca^y hnd ng 
sympatlfetic acceptance all over the country. This ameliorative '^ork ought to 
be pushed on. Similarly, well-considered attempts should be made <0 settle the 
unfortunate Brahmin and Non-Brahmin misunderstandings, ‘'‘'Buddhis. agita¬ 
tion in Gaya and the sectional differences among the Sikhs. I Imve l^P*® "at 
these problems, which stand in the way of national work, will soon be solved 
in a statesmanly spirit and in view of the larger interests at stake ^ 
and equitable settlement of these questions will enhance the Pl^^^bgc of the 
Congress and by common consent, the Congress will attain to the position of 
a respected arbiter of inter-communal misunderstanding. 


Higher Ideals. 

Nextly, there is the most urgent need for the propagation of higher economic 
ideals in the country. The workers of the Congress should carry to 
not only a political but also an economic message. The cultivator should be 
familiarised with the modern methods of agriculture and with the immense 
usefulness of the Co-operative movement. Vast tracts of land may be cuUivated, 
and the wealth of the country enormously increased if only our ryots will under¬ 
stand and use the modern scientific methods of agriculture. Again, principles 
of sanitation ought to be a prominent subject of propaganda of every Congress 
worker. In particular, we must make strenuous endeavours to minimise ine 
Drink evil, as its total extinction without state-aid is impossible. Educated and 
wealthy citizens, who have any patriotism, should forthwith engage their talents 
and their wealth in the noble work of advancing India’s industrial development. 
Besides augmenting the wealth of the country, it would solve the present mena¬ 
cing evil, that of wide-spread unemployment. The Congress raust^ appoint Board 
for tackling the economic question and for directing the activities of Congress 
workers in this matter. 

Boycott of Foreign Goods. 

While thus the Congress will endeavour to improve the economic life of our 
country by the promotion of industrial and agricultural activity, there is also 
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a negative aspect to this work, ^or some years we are familiar with the policy 
of boycotting British raiid .foreign goods. Under .the .present circumstances, I 
have no doubt that the Corgress will come tp the unanimous decision that as a 
poHdeal Sanction behind our demand for Swaraj, we shall strictly and ruthlessly 
boycott all British gcKxls, But the economic inferests of India require that we 
should proceed a step further. We should boycott all foreign goods, which 
,yw 3 uld ^^nywise compete with Indian manufacture^^. India gains nothing economi 
cally by purchasing continental and American substitutes, sometimes inferior to 
British goods. The Congress should, as early as possible, appoint an expert 
CoTTimittee which will organise this boycott, and make it thoroughly cfTective ; 
so that the emphatic refusal to take any arjticlc of British manufacture will 
serve out* political purpose, and the exclusion, as far as possible, of all foreign 
goods, will Serve our economic purpose. 

Khaddar Movement. 

! have reserved Khaddar for special mention. Thanks to the untiring efforts 
of Mahatmaji and. his noble band of workers, the movement is imperceptibly 
and steadily expanding. Wclbwishers of our country would desire most heartily 
for its^ further expansion and growth. The faith of the country in Mahatmaji’s 
favourite programme is being every day increased, as is evidenced by the 
immense ^nd steady strides the movement is taking, I wish to make oi\c sug- 
gestton in this connection. The Spinners’ Association have built up a splendid 
otganFsiktibn. I appeal to fhem^ to combine political works, especially propa¬ 
gandist, with the beneficent activities they are now pursuing. Secondly, I suggest 
that they should not confine jhemselves only to Khaddar, but should include 
among flieir activities, the promotion of the sale of other purely indigenous articles 
m jreneral demand. This would greatly help the indigenous industries as well 
Jtnprove the finance of the .Spinners’ Association. I earnestly appeal to 
Mahatmaji to consider this suggestion. 

Labour Organisation. 

The organisation of labour is another vital matter. The Congress must 
Stand fearlessly and whole-heartedly by the labouring population, industrial and 
agricultural. The Congress should co-operate with the AlUJndia Trade Union 
Congress and help it to secure human conditions for Indian labour. By enlisting 
their active assistance, the cause of Swaraj could be tremendously advanced. 

Congress Organisation. 

Fellow Delegates, I would now invite your.attention to the Congress organi¬ 
sation in the country. I must at once confess that we do not have do-day, that 
efficient and thorough organisation, which is necessary to carry forward the 
programme of a great body such as the Congress. We must at once set ourselves 
to the laborious task of spreading the organisation §o as to reach the farthest 
parts of our country, so that our message may evoke universal response. Paid 
wockers, carefully trained for political and economic propaganda, and capable 
of commanding respect and prestige in the localities in which they work should 
be sent everywhere and the people kept in live contact with the progress of our 
fight for Swaraj. So high must be the character that our propagandists possess 
with the people, that they would be always looked, upon as earnest servants of 
the Country, capable of giving intelligent guidance on every matter, and at the 
isame time, sound exponents of politics and economics. 

Congress Slogan. 

Thus, the Constitution as a political slogan and the boycott of British and 
foreign goods as an economic, war-cry, the Congress should launch forth on a 
campaign of unparalleled propaganda and agitation for Swaraj, With a country 
re-awakened to a sense of its rights, re-united and re-organised, it would be 
easy to wrest freedom from unwilling hands. 

Gauhati Programme, 

Ifday I now make a passing reference to a question,,which I believe, occupies 
our attention rather disproportionately to its importance? With my short 
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experience as a member of the Madras Legislative Council, I have come to certain 
conclusions, which I feel it to he my duty to express on this occasion. Without 
dilating upon the reasons which forced me to those conclusions, I shall proc»?cd 
to state them. The Gauhati programme has been found to be unworkable. The 
programme lacked precision, and I am sorry to have to say it, it is definitely 
tending to demoralise the Congress party in the Councils. I re-affirm my faith 
in MahatmajTs origina'! policy of absolute boycott of all these Councils, For 
one thing we may all concentrate on work outside in the Country which Suffers 
enormously owing to the time taken up in attending to Council work. But; 
somehow, Mahatmaji^s policy is to-day not in public favour. If we must contest 
Council Elections, what we should do after entering the Councils, is the only 
question. I entirely agree with Mr, Srinivasa Ayyengar that the elected Mem¬ 
bers should abstain from attending the Councils except for retaining tlieir seals. 
Whatever be the short-comings of this programme, it seems to me to be the least 
objectionable. But if the opinion in this Congress is against Mahatmaji*s sug«i 
gestion and Mr. Srinivasa Ayyengar^s, I must ask for a iogical and workable 
programme. No alternative occurs to me except the removal of the Gauhati 
ban, so that Congressmen may have freedom to so manage their affairs in the 
Councils as to obtain the maximum advantage to their cause. Congressmen 
should think many times before taking this step. It means the adoption of the 
policy which has been very clumsily described as Responsive Co-operatiPn. It 
means the final and professed abandonment of the original policy of non-co- 
operation. It is our duty carefully to consider whether such a serious step is 
warranted by the necc.ssities of the present situation. Ought we to forswear 
even this remnant of a great policy ; and if so in favour of which alternative t 
While, on the one hand we are proclaiming a new boycott, that of the Statutory 
Commission, shall we end by falsing another to which we gave loyal adherence 
for a number of years? I invite the congressmen to ponder over to consequences 
of this step. I appeal to you to preserve the spirit of 1920 j and not to throw 
it up merely because your statesmanship cannot devise appropriate media for 
carrying it out. Remember the detenus of Bengal j remember the tone of Lord 
Birkenhead^s speech before you think of co-operation. For, it is clear to my 
mind, that the alternative to non co-operation is co-operation; the hybrid has 
produced anarchy. With great humility, F venture to suggest that the only 
policy which will meet the present delicate situation is the one which permils us 
to enter the Councils but forbids us to sit there. 

Fellow-Delegates, it is now my pleasant duty to congratulate you on the 
excellence df your choice of President. No more appropriate selection could 
have been^ made. Throughout next year, the country would be engaged in a 
keen fight for Swat a j, which would require the hearty co-operation of all com¬ 
munities for its successful termination. Dr. Ansari is a symbol of such co* 
operation. With the unique advantage of a long experience of public affairs 
in India, and of the unquestioning confidence or every section of Indian people, 
he will be in a position to lead us to our goal to Swaraj. 

After Mr. Mudaliar had road his address ho walkod up to the dais 
and garlanded Dr. M. A. Ansari amidst thundering cheers. Mr, Rangaswaray 

Iyengar invested him with the insignia of presidentship. JD'r. Ansari then 
mounted the roatrum. Another round of cheers greeted him and be swikaow- 
lodged it with smiles and natnaskarama. Ho then read his presideutiai 
address. His references to Mahatma Gandhi and bis repetition of Mahatma s 
words “ Swaraj within the Empire if possible and without if necessary 
evoked a prolonged applause. The following is the full text of the speech 
delivered by him: 


The Presidential AddreSa. 

''I find it difficult to put into words my deep aonse of gratitude at the 


confidence you have pfaced in me by calling upon mo to preside over the 
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deliborations of tbe Indian National Congresa, at this critical jaucbure in 
the history of our struggle for freedom. This mooting of the Congress at 
Madras, takes mo back to the day—more than a quarter of a century ago — 
when as an under-graduate, full of hope and enthusiasm, I had my first 
gliinpflO of our great national gathering. Little did I dream then that in that 
very city it would fall to my lot to occupy the chair which has been filled 
in the past by some of the greatest sons of India. Our nation.il movement 
has increased in force and volume since those days. The political awakening 
of the people has become widespread, the intensity of the struggle has 
become more severe and, with the march of time, the problems we are called 
upon to solve have grown more and more complex. The task of your 
President has, in conaoquonce, become delicate and difficult. It was only 
the hope that I could count upon your indulgouoo towaids my shortcomings 
and your generous support in the discharge of my duties that encouraged me 
to undertake this heavy responsibility. 

The iDterdepondenco of political problems in different oouutries and the 
dangers arising out of the economic and politic il bondage of India to the 
peaceful progress of humanity at largo, spooially to the interests of the 
workers in Great Britain, are being gradually realised and while Imperialist 
Capitalist interests are carrying on a campaign of misrepresentation and 
vilification against India in order to justify and perpetuate its exploitation 
and subservience, the presence, among us to-day, of the distinguished 
fraternal delegates from across the seas, gives hope that follow victims of 
Imperialism and Capitalism in other parts of the world have begun to 
appreciate the necessity of closer co^-operation and joint action to fight the com¬ 
mon enemy. I offer these friends a sincere and cordial welcome on behalf 
of the Indian National Congress and the people of India. 

** A matter of greater pleasure and satisfactioji to me is that my appeal 
for a re-united Congress has met with such a generous response, I rejoice 
to find among us once more veterans and tried champions whose names are 
inseparably associated with India s fight for freedom. I cordially welcome 
all these comrades and follow-workers back to the fold of the Congress and 
hope and pray that, as in the past so in the future, the country will derive 
the fullest benefit from their services. 

India and Imperialism. 

** In the statement I published some time back I bad touched upon the 
salient features of the existing political situation and briefly expressed 
my own views regarding the moat effective method of dealing with it. I 
do not, therefore, propose to address you at great length to-day. But 
even in a brief survey we must take into account every issue that has a 
direct bearing on the furtherance of our political programme. All schools 
of political thought in India are agreed that the goal of our activities is a 
free and self-governing India, offering equal opportunities to all and re¬ 
cognising and guaranteeing the just and legitimate rights of all sections and 
classes, at peace within herself and friendly with the rest of the world. 
Indians do not claim anything more or less than that they shall occupy the 
same position and enjoy the same lights in their oouiiti 7 as free people do 
in their own. If this can be achieved within the Empire they have no 
desire to break away from it but if the Imperial connection stands in the 
way of our reaching the goal we should not hesitate to sever the connection. 
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Oar XQottOr in khe wotda of Mtibatraa Gandht» nhotild be ** witbiu the Empiri 
if possible, without if necessary/' 

'* I do not minimise the difficulties in our path. They aro many but none 
so formidable as the one arising out of the aggressiveness of Imperialism 
and the greed of High Finance, the two most fruitful sources o!^ trouble 
and miaery in the world to-day* Empires are carved and nations are 
deprived of their libeiiiiee to satisfy the Imperialist ambition and to mono- 
pGllao resources in raw materials to feed the factories in Europe and to 
secure exclusive markets for their output. 

" Politicians and statesmen wax eloquent over the mission emluatrtce 
and the white man^e burden, but none has exposed the hollowness of tboje 
professions better than Cecil Rhodes, the great pion^r of Imperialism 
In South Africa when bo said# “ Pure philanthropy is very well in its 
way but philanthropy plus five per cent, is a go^>d deal better. Joseph 
Chamberlain, that High Priest of Imperialism, was more outspoken. Ihe 
Empire'' ha said, **i8 commerce/* arid India, he was frank enough to add, 
was by far the greatest and the most valuable of all the customers wo have 
or ever shall have." The history of this philanthropic burglary on the part 
of Europe is written in blood and suffering from Congo to Canton. The 
steel-frame theory of Government, the arrogant claims to trusteeship oi dumb 
millions and ihe newly-invented illusion to cloak the pre-war Concert of 
Europe, known as the League of Nations, are but different manifostatioas of 
the same spirit. ^ long aa these dangerous doctrines are pursued the sources 
of human misery shall endure. India holds in her hands the remejly for 
this univoi'sal misfortune, for she is the key-stone of the arch of Imperialism. 
Once India is free the whole edifice will oollapse. The best guarantee for 
the freedom of Asia and the peace of the world, is a free and self-governing 
India. 


Congress Policies. 

"The problem then is how to free India. For over a generation the 
leaders oi public opinion in the country advocated and practised a ^policy of 
complete Co-operation witn the Government. That policy was doomed to 
failure from its very inception. Co-operation is possible between groups with 
common ideals. Where objects pursued are diametrically opposed there can 
be no co-operation. Co-operation in such circumstances can only moan 
turrender of the most cherished ideals 6n the part of the weak to the wishes 
and desires of the strong. The difference between the ideals of the two nations 
13 nowhere brought out more vividly or in greater relief than in the report 
of the late Mr. Montagu, a Liberal Secretary of State for India, noted 
for his pro-Indian sympathies. The report, which forms the basis of the 
Government of India Act of 1919, while promising progressive realisation 
of rosponaible government and extending lavish hopes for the future, clear y 
lays down: It seems to us axiomatic that there cannot bj a completely 

representative and responsible Governineiit of India on an equal 
with the other self-governing units of the British Commonwealth until the 
CoraponoDt States whoso people it represents and to whom it is responsible# 
or at least the great majority of them, have themselves ipached the |tage 
of full responsible government. Nor even tnen can we siay that the 
or the degree or responsibility which wi ll be reached m indta vnll 
exactly correspond to that attained by the Dominions, fbs final form 
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of India's constitution^ mu'st be eVolved out of the conditions of India, and 
must be materially affected by the need for securing iraparial responsibilities/* 

**If, however, our rules forsake their divine mission of civilising '‘the 
inferior races *' and cease to act the executors of the decrees of Providence, 
if they realise that a friendly and free India will bo a better ousboraer than 
a sullen and hostile dependency kept under political and economic bondage, 
in short, if they recognise that there are civilisations and cultures equally 
good* if not better than their own, if they cease to think in terms of the 
ruler and the ruled and are prepared to meet us on terms of equality, it will 
then be time for us to revise our views on co-operation. 

** An alternative policy advocated, on the set-back received by the Non- 
co-operation Movement, was to capture the Councils and, by creating consti¬ 
tutional deadlocks, force the Government to yield to the w'ishes of the 
people. The advocates of this policy, however, failed to give its proper 
weight to the fact that the limitations imposed by the Government of India 
Act of 1919, rendered all such opposition ineffective and the creation of 
constitutional deadlocks a practical impossibility. They, no less than the 
advocates of the policy of Co-operation, should have realised that an ultra- 
constitutional issue could not be fought on a strictly constitutional plane. 

In a trial of strength there can bo no hope of success if your opponent is also 
the referee. Practical experience has demonatratod the futility of such a 
policy even in Provinces where the believers in this method commanfied a 
mjdority. They undoubtedly succeeded in exposing the hollowness of the 
eo-callod Reforms and by preventing the Government from packing legis¬ 
latures with * safe * persons, they made it impossible for the rulers to present 
their autocratic and high-handed actions as representing the declared will of 
the people expressed through its chosen repr.>sentatives. But all this has 
not materially advanced our cause, nor has it brought us any nearer our goal* 
while the price paid for it is too dear. It has diverted the energies of some 
of our ablest men from problems of real national importance. The Council 
Programme, adopted at a time of depression, was professedly in the nature 
of an experiment. We gave it u trial atid if it has not fulfilled our expecta¬ 
tions there is no reason to feel discouraged or disapiwintod. Let us revise 
our policy in the light of our past experience, 

There are no two opinions regarding our goal. We all desire to see 
India free and self-governing. For the achievement of oar object we are 
not wedded to any particular policy, nor do we consider any programme 
sacrosanct or binding for over. We have to judge a policy or a programme 
by its suitability to our peculiar social and political conditions by its practi¬ 
cability and by the results which it is likely to give within a measurable 
period of time. We have now before us the results of the three experiments 
made by the Congress during the last forty years. We gave an unbroken 
period of thirty-five years to Co-operation, alx)ut a year and a half to Non- 
co-operation and four years to the policy of Obstruction within the Councils 
and Constitutional Deadlocks. We can, at this stage, appraise the real value 
of each programme and judge the comparative merits and demerits of each. 
Co-operation has led us nowhere. Obstruction within the Councils has not 
given us any better results. Non-co-operation certainly did not achieve all 
that was expected of it but it was through our own weakness and inability 
tp rise to the high level demanded by it and not through any inherent 
defect of that policy. Non-co-operation did not fail us, we failed Non-oo- 
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^)poration* Wo did 

the first encounter, ^ - — 

iDutudl suBpioion and hatred created by 
with the whole country divided into 


receive 
I also 


an unquestionable and a serioue fiet-baok in 
admit that in the present atmosphere of 
deplorable communal quarrels and 
hostile political camps and factious 


groups, there is no prospcot of an immediate resumption of Noirco-opera¬ 
tion. The spirit of Non*oo'operation, however, has come to stay as a potent 
fofee in Indian politics and as I have said elsewhere, I fool as certain as 
ever that apart from very extraordinai’y and unexpected occurrences we 
shall wdn back our freedom only by self'disoipline, self organisation and 
self-help and through a movement in which we would be obliged to resort 
to direct action in some shape or form. I firmly believe that India is only 
recuperating from the moral and material effects of a disastrous war and 
would soon emerge otice more resuscitated and rejuvenated to attain what 
it is destined to attain.'^ 

“ How best then can wc help this process of resuscitation and rejuve¬ 
nation and prepare ourselves for the next encounter 1 It is ray unshakable 
belief that this cannot be done unless we have established Unity in the 
Country, Unity in tbo Congress ar^d Unity in the Councils, if people must 
still make use of them. Differences of opinion are inevitable. They have 
existed and will oontinua to exist. What we have to learn is the stage at 
which these differences, if persisted in, become injurious to the general 
interest of the country. We must learn to differentiate between personal 
prestige and public weal and to sacrifice individual gain to the oollcotiva 
good. 

Unity in the Country. 

** There is no feature of the Indian political situation more 
than the shameful quarrels between Hindus and Mussalmans. No l^^guage 
can be too strong to condemn the murderous assaults and callous^^struction 


of life and property in riotings which occur with such pain'til frequency. 


Hardly a day passes when we do not hear of some viol<<*f aom- 

munal fury in one part of the country or the other leaving its legacy ox 
bitterness and hatred threatening to reduce tJb country to ono vast carnp 
of waning communal factions bent on doatroy-^*g each other. It is duo to 
this that (he Congress itself has lost in popularity. It is being relegated in 
many ProvincoB to a secondary p08itiA3» and preference is being given to 
communal organisations, speew-tV those which are militant* Ihiss^to ox 
affairs must not bo aJj^irecf to continue any longer. The problem of Hindu- 
Muslim differecoes must bo solved once and for all and there is no orgamsa- 
tipn tJjore competent and better fitted to put an end to it than the Indian 

National Congress. . , i j 4 . 

** While attempting to solve the Hindu-Muslim question we should not, 
however, mistake the symptom for the disease. The political and religious 
differences which are straining the relations between the two communities 
aro but outward manifostations of a deeper conflict, not peculiar to India or 
unknown to history. It is essentially a problem of two different cultures, 
each with its own out-look on life, coming in close contact with one 
another. The best remedy lies in a recognition of the right of each culture 
to exist, in a development of a spirit of tolerance and respect and in the 
encouragement and cultivation of cultural affinity by the establishment of 
national institutions where young people of both the communities will come 
into touch with each other and get opportunities to study and understand the 
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anderlying tbd civilisations of both. The educated Indian is forced 
by circunistanoes to study Buropoao culture but knows next to notbrn^f about 
the culture of his fellow-countryman living next door. It i« time ibis 
dangerous isolation and colossal ignorance were ended. With greater know¬ 
ledge of each other's deep-rooted sentiments and sympathy for each other s 
idealsi questions of separate representation, cow-slaughter and music hofore 
mosques will become matters of the past, of interest only to research scholars 
of Indian History. 

** In the meantinie, we cannot afford to minimise or neglect the problem 
which faces us to-day. There are certain fundamental facta which it will be 
well for Hindus and Musalmana to remember. They should not forget 
that they are Indians destined to live in India and die in India, Providence 
has bound their fates together indissolubly. If there be any Hindu brother 
of mine who imagines that he can get rid of seventy millions of bis Muslim 
fellow-countrymen he is labouring under a great delusion and the sooner he 
is disillusioned the better for him and the country. Similarly* if any Mus" 
lim brother of mine is dreaming of lording it over two hundred and fifty 
millions of his Hindu countrymen he is living in a fool's paradise and the 
sooner he opens his eyes the better for the Muslim community and India. 
The Swaraj we are striving for will be neither Hindu Baj nor Muslim Raj. 
It will be a Joint Rsf protecting the just and legitimate rights and privileges 
of all Perpetual warfare oonnot bo the normal state of human society. The 
ryorker in the communal cause apparently wiebes to improve the economic* 
P^itical and educational position of his community. With this I have no 
quaNel. But for any solid and lasting good to be done either to a group 
or to a **atioi], tranquillity and peace are essential conditions. Violent com¬ 
munal may benefit any other party, they certainly cannot benefit 

the country do they serve even exclusive communal interests. Instead 
of resorting to hese barbarous methods of settling differences, 1 would 
appeal to my cou*/fJvmen to make use of the great national tribunal, the 
custodian of the rights aiii. privileges of all sections and communities in* 
habiting this country, the ’iadiao National Congress, for the protection of 
thejr rights and the redress of the> grievances. 

“ A subject people trying to lA^ke off foreign domination cannot afford 
to carry on an internecine struggle. Wo cannot in ore breath talk of free¬ 
dom and such oommunaHsm, for they are the ^cry antithesis of each other. 
It would be difficult for an outside obseiver to'otVeve in the genuineness 
of our demand when he observes the fratricidal war we are waging to-day. 
Our very patriotism begins to appear a sham. In our efforts to gain a little 
advantage here and a little advantage there over our rivals, we are uncons¬ 
ciously playing into the hands of the common adversary whose position is 
being strengthened every day. Can wc rot oil with one joint effort and 
determination get rid of this degrading mentality ? Self-respect, even self- 
interest, requires us to enlarge our vision and look beyond momentary and 
sectional advantage to the lasting national gain. 

Ilindu-Mualira Conflict. 

** The causes of communal antagonism exercising the minds of the leaders 
of the two communities as brought out at the various Unity Conferences 
crystallise themselves into: two distinct groups Political and Religious. 

" It will serve no useful purpose to enter into a description of bow the 
Musalmans, fearing that the sense of political responsibility cl the mejority 
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not Bofiiciontly adranced to trust it with the protection o! their righta, 
demanded separate representation and separate electnratoa. It is a matter 
of part history and every one in this assembly is fully aware of it. It w 
enough for our present purpose to state that, realising the disastrous conse¬ 
quences recent developments wore likely to lead ^ to. the Indian National 
Congress, at its annual session last year at Gaubati, called upon the Alr 
India Congress Committee to devise measures for a settlement of the trouble 
in these terms 

This Congress calls upon the Working Committee to take immediate 
steps in consultation with the Hindu and Musalman leaders to devise 
mfAsures for the removal of the present deplorable disturbances between 
Hindus and Musalmans and submit a report to the AlMndia Cpngre?a 
Committee, not later than the 31 at March, 1927. This Congress authorises 
the All-India Congress Committee to issue the necessary instructions in 
that behalf to all Congressmen in the country and take such other steps 
as it may deem fit after consideration of the said report. The Presi- 
der:t got into touch with the loaders of public opinion in both the commu¬ 
nities* He travelled extoosively all over the country to mobilise the good 
sense and active co-operation of both communities and, finally, arranged a 
series of conversations at Delhi. It is a great tribute to the sincerity, zeal 
and indefatigable energy of Mr. Srinjvaaa Iyengar, that a formula for settle¬ 
ment of outstanding political differences was at last discovered. I would bo 
lacking in my duty if I did not place on record the appreciation of the Indian 
National Congress of tbo spirit of partriotism and statesmanship displayed 
by the Mmlim loaders who rose above prejudice, suspicion and narrow 
communal outlook and boldly came forward with the proposals which presage 
a new orientation of Muslim policy in In^ia. The Working Committee, 
at a meeting held on the 15th May, ** considered the proposals made by 
represonfative Muslim loaders who met in Delhi on the 20th March last as 
well as the opinion of the Hindu Maba Sabha and other Hindu organisations 
ai-d the opiiiions of both communities and submitted its report to the 
All-India Congress Committee, on the 15th May. 1927. The resolution. 
eml)odying the recommendations of the Working Committee, passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee, with the unanimous support of all the mem¬ 
bers present, including some of the foremost leaders of the Hindu Maba 
Sabha, speaks volumes for the political sagacity of the Committee and was 
a pononal triumph for the President and his great powers of persuasion. 

The All-India Congress Committee approves and adopts the report 
of the Working Committee on the Hindu-Muslim question and the recom¬ 
mendations contained therein and calls upon all Congress organisations to 
take necessary stops to have the following recommendations carried out;— 

1. That in any future scheme of constitution, so far as representation 
in the various lemlatures is concerned, joint electorates in all the provinces 
snd in the Central Legislature be constituted. 

2, That, with a view to give full assuranoes to the two great com¬ 
munities that their legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the Logisla- 
tUTos for the present, and if desired, such representation of the communities 
should be secured by the reservation of seats in joint electorates on the basis 
of population in every province and in the Central Legislature : 

I^rovidod that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities including 
the Sikhs ill the Punjab may be made by mutual agreement so as to give 
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^cpreseiitAtidn in excess of the proportion of tlio nurabef of scrats to 
wfiicb tboy would be entitled on the population basis in any province or 
provinces, and the ptbportions so agreed upon for the provinces shall be 
inaiivtaincd in the representation of the two oomraunities in the Central 
Legislature from the provinces* 

3. (a) That the proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms 
should bo introduced in the N. W. F. Province nnd British Baluchistan on 
the same footing as in other provinces is, in the opinion of the Committee, 
a fahr and reasonable one, and should be given eifeot to, care V>eit>g taken 
that, simultaneously with other measures of administrative reform an 
adequate Byetem of judicial administration shall be introduced in the said 
provinooa. 

*2. (b) (i) That with regard to the proposal that Sind should be con¬ 
stituted into a separate province, this Committee is of opinion that the time 
has oomo for the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis-—a principle 
that has been adopted by the constitution of the Congress. 

(ii) The Committee is also of opinion that suoh readiustmont of pro¬ 
vinces be immediately taken in hand and that any province which (fommds 
meb reconstitution on a linguistfo basis be dealt with accordingly. 

(ill) The Committee is further of opinion that a beginning may ¥e 
made by constituting Andhra, Sind and KarOatak into separate provinces. 

4. T at, in the future Constitution, liberty of conscience shall bo 
guarantred and no legislature, central or provincial, shall have power to 
miike Any laws interfering with liberty of conscience. 

^‘Liberty of Conscience'* means liberty of belief and worshipi freedom 
of religious observances nnd association and freedom to carry on religious 
cdnoation and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and 
without interfering with similar rights of olhers. 

5. That no Bill, Resolution, Motion or Amendment regarding inter 
communal matters shall be moved, discussed or passed in any legislature^, 
Central or Provincial, if a throe-fourths majority of the members of either 
commuiity affected thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, 
discuSBion or passing of such Bill, Resolution, Motion or Amendment. 

“ Inter-communal matters'' means matters agreed upon as such by a 
Joint Standing Committee of both communities, of the Hindu and Muslim 
Tnenrtbrr<s of the legislatures concorned, appointed at the commencement of 
every session of the legislature. ”] 

“ The resolution is a gi'cat advance on the Lucknow Pact of 1919, which 
has so far regelated Hindu-Muslim relations. Its terms are so clear that there 
is no need of any further comment from me. I should, how^ever, like to 
emphasise the importance of the decision regarding joint electorates. The 
one great cause of friction so far has been separate electorates. If the 
success of a candidate at elections depends entirely on the votes of his 
co-religionists the tendency to exaggerate and accentuate points of commir 
i.ftl friction and division in order to cav)h votes is inevitable. The resolu¬ 
tion, while making the fullest possible allowance for the fear of minorities 
regarding adequate protection, by reservation of seats, presents fresh oppor¬ 
tunities for the development of a spirit of friendliness and mutual confidence, 
the best augury for a United India. 

The acceptance of the principle of representation on the basis of popu¬ 
lation puts our electoral system otr a just and equitable basis. It puts an 
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/ ©nd, on th® on® had* to the dissatisfaction felt at tho preferential treatment 
accorded to minorities and, on the other, romoTea the grievance of the 
majorities in Bengal and the Punjah which were reduced to minorities. At 
((;he same timoi the special interests of minorities have been safe'guarded by 
the provision that if a three-Jourths majority of their reprosontatives opposes 
any measure affecting their interests it shall not be even discussed or moved. 

** The right of the Indian National Congress to settle communai differ¬ 
ences has been challenged iti certain quarters. It has been contonded that 
the Congress has no jurisdiction in infcercommuiml matters, whether politic»I 
or religious. I hold that no communal organisation or organisations put 
together* can supercode the Congress or enjoy even a parallel jurisdiction. 
The Indian National Congress is not meant for registering the decrees issued 
by the differeTit communal organisations. It ia primarily and esseritiaily 
the only organisation that oan deal with such matters and hold the balance 
even between community and community. If leaders of communal groups 
can come to a just and amicable agreement on any questions agitating tha 
minds of their respective coramuoitios the Congress would unhesitatingly 
welcome it. But if they fail to arrive at an agreement the Congreas, as the 
paramount national organisation, must step in and perform its obvious duty 
of adjusting communal relations and preserving communal peace and harmony 
undeterred by petulant threata and challenges from angry and disgruntled 
cbmmunaliats. 

Commuoal DifiTerenoes. 

So far as political differences are concerned the Congress adopted a 
satisfactory formula for their solution at Bombay. But religions and social 
points of difference still remained to be settled and the President gave the 
leaders of the two communities an opportunity at Simla, to come to an 
agreement on them. When the protracted negotiations ended in a fiasco 
the President took advantage of the meeting of the All-India Co.ngress Com¬ 
mittee to be held at Calcutta and issued invitations to prominent'Hindu 
and Muslim leaders to give the Committee the benefit of their advice and 
help him and the Committee to complete the good work begun at Bombay. 
The result of these efforts is summed up in the two resolutions passed at 
the Unity Conference and adppted by the All-India Congress Committee 

[l. Conversiou.T- Ihe AlUndia Congress Committee resoives that 
every individual or group is at liberty to convert or reconvert another by 
argument or persuasion but no individual or group shall attempt to do so, 
or prevent its being done, by force, fmud or other unfair moans such as 
the offering of material inducement. Persons under eighteen years of age 
should not be converted unless it be along with their parents or guardians. 
If any person under eighteen years of age is found stranded without his 
parents or guardian by persons of another faith, he should be promptly 
banded over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy as to 
the person, place, time or manner about any conversion or reconversion, nor 
should there be any demonstration or jubilation in support of any coiiversiou 
or reconversion, 

“Whenever any complaint is mad# in respect of any conversion or recon¬ 
version, that it was effected in socrocy or by force, fraud or other unfair 
means, or whenever any person under eighteen years of ago is converted, 
the matter shall be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall be 
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appointed by the Working Committee either by name or tinder general 
regulatiorjE, ** 

% Cow and Music.-—'* The AlMndia Congress Committee, while appro¬ 
ving of the following resolution on the Cow and Music question as a fair 
settlement of opposite demands and points-of-view, authorises members of 
the Congress to carry on propaganda among Hindus and Muslims along the 
lines indicated in the resolution and calls upon the Working Committee to 
appoint a SnVOommittee for the purpose of carrying on such propaganda: 

And father resolves that the resolution do come up for confirmation 
at the meeting of the All India Congress Committee and the Oongresa to be 
held in Madras ;— 

‘Whereas no oonamunity in India should impose or seek to impose its 
religious obligations or religious views upon any other community but the 
free profession and practice of religion should, subject to public order and 
morahtyi be guaranteed to every community and person, 

Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before any 
mosque at any time for religious or other purposes but there should be no 
stoppage of the precessions nor special demonstration in front of a mosque 
nor shall the songs or music sung or played in front o! a mosque be such 
a« is calculated to cause annoyance or special disturbarjoe to the worshippers 

in the mosque. ^ ^ • • t 

Muslims are at liberty to sacrifice cows or, subject to existing municipal 
laws regulating the slaughter of animals for purposes of food, to slaughter 
cmwa, in any town or village, in any place cot being a thoroughfare nor one 
in the vicinity of a temple or a “ maudir” nor one exposed to the gaze of 

Hindus. . 

Cows should not be led in proceBsion or in demonstratioo for aaonnee 

or iilaughtir. 

Having regard to the deep-rooted sentiment of the Hindu commnnity 
in the matter o! cow-killing, the Muslim community la earnestly appealed 
td, BO conduct the cow sacrifice or slaughter as not to cause annoyance 
to the Hindus of the town or village concerned. 

Whenever a complaint is made that any of the provisions of this resolu- 
tiou have been contravened, it shall enquired into and decided by 
arbitrators appointed by the Working Committee by name or under general 
regulations and their dooision shall be final/ ] 

Efforts at composing communal differences in the past have been 
handioaped by attempts on the part of one community to impoaa restrictions 
on the enjoyment of its rights by the other. The result was that instead 
of removing mistrust and suspicion and creating a respect of each others 
religious sentiments the solution generally led to a further inteyiaiftcation 
of the strife. The resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee are 
based on the recognition of complete* freedom of each community to 
its rights to miiumum restrictions necessary for peaceful corporal^ social 
life. The fear of any curtailment of their rights bavin;? been once removed, 
an appeal to the higher sentiments of the two communities, their spirit 
of toleration and’forbearance, is bound to have greater oban^ of au^^esa. 
It is not impossible that each oommuaity may even voluntarily forego a 
portion of the epjoyment of its rights out of regard for the senttipeiits and 
feelings of the other. 



'‘The Oonm*038 hjvs given a definite lead. It has prescribed a potent 
remedy to eradicate the oonamunal canker which has been eating into the 
very vitals of our body politic. It u now for us Goiigressmen. to carry on 
n vigorous propaganda to explain and popularise these resolution and to 
bring them home to the Hindu and Muslfra public all over the country. I 
earnestly appeal to every well-wisher of India, irrespective of hia politic<d 
creefl, to lend a helping band to the Congress in this noble cause.. Specially 
do I appeal to the Press of the country to realise its groat responsibility in 
the matter. There ia no other agency which plays such an important part 
in the moulding of public opinion and the regulation of inteircomraunal 
relations. It is the powerful instrumenb for good or for evil and Tregret 
to say that throughout this unhappy communal ciisia, our Press, especially 
the vernacular Press, has not exercised its influence for the good.. With 
very few noble exceptions it has actually fanned the flames of confltot and 
lamentably failed in the discharge of its duties. I cannot have ar»y com^ 
plaint against the Anglo-Indian news'papers. They naturally server the • 

interests that maintain them. But is it too much to exp'jot from our: 

own journals and journalists that they will subordinate their selfish con¬ 
siderations to the supreme intoreet of oommon national good hud ally 

themselves with forces working for the restoration of concord and amity I 
The conduct of News-Agencies in the country has not been altogetben - 
satisfactory cither. Let us hope that they too will contribute their ehare 
to the restonitfon and maintenance of unity in the oountry. Let us ail 
realise that it is a matter of life and death for us and on the success^, 
of our efforts to achieve unity in the country depends the whple future . 
of India. 

If I have discussed at length the question of Hlndu-Muslim differences 
it 18 because like the ubiquitous microbe it has infected every sphere of our 
national activity, I am conscious that the question of Hindu-Muslim rola-' 
tiona is only a part of the broader problem of the rights of minorities and 
backward classes. The Sikhs in the North and the non-Brahraans in the 
South and the so-called Depressed Classes all over India, equally deserve ^ 
our close attention. 1 do liOt propose to deal at length with the Sikhs or , 
the non-Brahraans but I cannot resist the temptation of putting in a plea 
on behalf of the millions of un touch ability, although a problem essentially 
for our Hindu brothers to solve, must still be a matter of the deepest concern 
to every Indian inasmuch as the presence of such a large section of our 
fellow-countrymen suffering under grievous social and political disabilities 
cannot but retard our efforts for the emancipation of our country, 

Unity in the Congresi, 

** Next in importance to the re-establishment of communal harmony is 
the question of the reorganisation of the Congress on a wider basis. The 
setback we received in the Non-co-operation movement told heavily on the 
Congress. The keen enthusiasm of the palmy days of 1920 and 1921, when ^ 
every city and every village had a Congress Committee of its own, began 
to cool down and, with the outbreak of communal dissensions, gave place , 
to apathy and in oases, fortunately rare, to open hostility to the Congress. 
The communal question having been settled on the lines of the Bombay 
and Calcutta resolutions measure must be adopted to make the Congress 
fi'ancbise popular and to induce ail communities to join the Congress in 
47 
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largo numbers. I am glad our non-Brahman (rionds have decided to come 
bach to us, that it gires we great pleasure to see them so well representert 
hore to-day. It is, however, a matter of deep regret that the luirabero 
Muslims and Sikhs has dwindled considerably. The case of the Parsis, who 
took such a leading part in the early life of the Congress, la worse still. I 
wish particularly to address the Indian Christians who have so f^r 
themselves aloof as a body from the Congress. 1 should like to teli them 
that if they are under the impression that they can serve the 
their community by remaining outside the Congress they should * 

lesson from the experience of my co-religionists. The Musalmans of India 
allied themselves with forces other than national for a number of years and 
after bitter experience found out that they could advance their interests 
only by ioining the Indian National Congress and making common cause 
with the rest of their countrymen. The Indian Christians will serve their 
community better by giving up their policy of isolation adopting an Indian 
national outlook. I should like to see every section of our people entering 
into a healthy rivalry to contribute its share to the conduct of national 
affairs through the Congress. The doors of the Congress should be thrown 

wide open to all parties and we ahould stop at nothing short of a surrender 

of basic principles to bring back every party to the Congress. Difference 
of opinion are bound to exist but the best and the only place to fight them 
out is and should be the common platform of the mother of all political 
organisations in India, the Indian National Congress. Each party has an 
unrestricted tight and opportunity to convincetheCongress of theoorreot- 
nesH of its point-of-view and to enlist the support of the majority foi ' e 
policy it advocates. If the majority, rightly or wrongly, fails to appreciate 
the oorroctnesB of that policy, until we have found a substitute for the lUie 
of inajoritios. the only democratic and workable principle le to respect the 
decision of the majority. This does not mean that the minority-loses its 
right to continue its endeavours to convert itself into the ma;iority.^ Ditier- 
enoes in detail or method should not be made the occasion of secession from 
the parent organisation and the setting up of a separate party outside^ 
Multiplicity of parties on minor differences is bad enough for countries al 
ready free and independent. We who are fighting for our elemental rights 
cannot afford to indulge in the luxury of a cramping and complicated 
of parties. A great responsibility rests on the shoulders of the Indian 
‘ intelligentsia' whose duty it is to educate the masses to a realisation of their 
rights and privileges. The confusion caused by the existence of a number 
of parties loads to distraction and the great work of the uplift of the massos 
remains neglected. Let ua concentrate on the largest common measure of 
agreement rather than emphasise points of disagreement. After all, the 
points on which we agree are many and those on which we disagree but few. 

Unity in the Councils. 

" I do not believe in the Councils. At the same time I am aware that 
the Congress has permitted its numbers, if they so desire, to enter the 
Councils and a considerable member of my fellow-workers believe that they 
can render useful service to the country from inside them. To all these 
I humbly suggest that if they must go to the Councils the least that the 
country expects of them is that instead of allowing their oppononls to take 
advanUg® of the division in their ranks they will join forces with other 
nationalist groups to form a People s Party of Opposition and present a united 
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front As t is, on a majority of problems tho various nationaliftt; groups 
baY© been invariably found in the same body. The instructions issued by 
the Congress for work inside the Councils can form a good basis for unity 
of action. Should any alterations in these instructions be found necessary 
to facilitate joint action it is always open to any group to come to the 
Congress and press its viewpoint. And whatever decision the Oongress 
gives should be loyally obeyed hy all. 

Statutory Commission, 

** In the good old days we looked forward with eagerness to the oon- 
ferring of “boons” by our rulers. Well, Providence in its “merciful 
dispensation ” has conferred upon us a real boon in the shape of the Satu* 
tory Commission. The manner in which tha declared wishes and sentiments 
of the Indian people have been contemptuously disregarded should serve as 
an eye-opener to the most confirmed optimist among us. It is the strongest 
and tho most convincing plea for the sinking of our differences and closing 
up of our ranks. Much has been said and written on the Commission but 
little, as it seems to mo, which touches the heart of the matter. Keen 
disappointment and surprise have been expressed at the exclusion of Indians 
from its personnel. I must confess I do not share any of these feelings. 
I am neither disappointed nor surprised. This was exactly whab I bad 
anticipated. It is not a question of the appointment of a Hindu peer or a 
Muslim krn'ght, nor is it a question whether Indians should participate in 
its work as tnembors, assessors or advisers. The principle involcd is totally 
different. It is basic and fundamental No sane or self-rospecting Indian 
can ever admit the claim of Great Britain to be the sole judge of the mea¬ 
sure and time of India's political advance. We alone know our needs and 
requirements best and ours must bo the decisive voice in tho determination 
of our future. It is our inherent and inalienable right. Taking its stand 
on these principles the Congress has all along advocated the convening c f 
a Round Table Conference of the reproseiitatives of India and Great Britain 
with plenipotentiary powers to decide the bases of the future constitution 
of India, to be incorporated into an Act of Parliament. It is only on these 
Gooditions that Indians can consistently with national honour and dignity, 
agree to co-operatc. Until Great Britain accepts these terms the Indian 
National Congress has no other alternative but to ask tho people of India 
to treat the Statutory Commission as our Egyptian brothers treated *} ^ 
Milner Mission, and leave it severely alone. We can have no part or lot 
in a Commission which has been appointed in direct defiance of the declared 
will of tho people of India. 

Need for a Constitution. 

“ The advent of the Statutory Commission should not divert our atten¬ 
tion from the work of framing a constitution for India, Tho need for it 
bad been felt for a long time and at tho Bombay meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee, tho Working Committee was called upon to draw up, 
in consultation with leaders of political thought in the country, a suitable 
Constitution for India. A Constitution of this nature would remove sus¬ 
pense and doubt from the tiiinds of the different communities regarding 
their position and status in tho final political arrangements of the country. 
It would rally the different political parties round the Congress and prove 
of incalculable value in the education of the people in their political rights 
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privileges, telling them in exact larguago wliat they are called upon to 
iiglit for. Nor can t^e underrato its value in strengthening our bands gene* 
rally in our struggle for the achievement of Swaraj. 

To fiamo a constitution for a r^eople consisting of 320 million souls, 
professing tliflferent religion and speaking different languages, will be the 
iiBost unique and gigantio experiment in democracy ever attempted. The 
task of the framers will be further complicated by the presence of Indian 
States exercising sovereign rights in their territories. Whatever be the 
final form of the constitAtion, one thing may be said with some degree of 
certamty, that it will have to be on federal linos providing for a united 
States of India w^ith existing Indian States as ontonomous units of the Fede- 
/ratb their proper share in the defocce of the country, in the regula¬ 

tion of the nation's foreign affairs and other joint and common interests. 

As soon as the Draft Constitution is ready the Congress should take 
steps to call a National Convention consisting of representatives of all in¬ 
terests, communities and political parties to consider it and give it a final 
shape. 

The Detenus. 

'‘ The greatest misfortune that can befall a people is to lose its indepen¬ 
dence. Patnotism, umvorsally accepted as one of the highest forms of 
virtue in a free people, is condemned as a vile crime in a subject race. 
There are very few in the ranks of our public wojkcrs who have not, at ono 
time or another, paid the penalty of their patriotic srntiments by being 
consigned to prison as ordinary felons. It is not possible to give the exact 
number of the victims of lawlessness perpetrated in the name of peace and 
order, but taking into account only those scnter ced in the Komagata Mani 
Case, the Martial Law prisoners in the Panjab where boys of 10 ai d 11 
years were condemned to transportation for life for “ waging war '' against 
the King, those incarcerated during the days of Non-co-operation, the Sikhs 
imprisoned in connection with the Akali Movement and the large number 
of Mdplahs punished and deported in 1922, the total swells to t he stoggeriug 
fi/^ure of 60,000. These 60,000, however, had the semblance of a trial in 
Ordinary Courts, Spocisl Tribunals or the Martial Law Courts. The most 
tiagio cire is that of the hundreds of unfortunate young men who, for no 
other Clime than the love they boie to their country, have been condemned 
to a Hngeimg death in the prime of their life, without even the mockery 
of a tiiol or the flaming of a charge, under the provisions of that relic of 
legal antiquity, Regulation III of 1818, or that cruel weapon of coercion and 
repression forged in 1924, the Bengal Ordinance, subsequently put on the 
Statute Book under the dignified appellation of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, of 1925. The story of the detenus of Bengal reads like 
fi page from the history of the Middle Ages with this difference that while 
in the Middle Apes the moral consciousness of the world was not so well 
developed and the standard of civilisation was not eo high, the tragedy of 
Bengal is being enacted in the twentieth centin y when the sense of justice 
and moral standards of right and wrong are eevcral ccitnrics in advance 
of medievalism and by people who claim to be the torch-bearers of civilisa¬ 
tion. It is the most damning confession of moral bankruptcy when the 
Oovernmont have not the courage to bring these young men before their 
own law courts to be tried by their own judges aitd in accordance with the 
laws promulgated by themselves. 1 warn the Govcniment against the 
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cotiecquenees of tbe bitter concluaious ^ucb cruel peraceution is burning 
into the very soul of tho nation. Other governments have tried repression 
to crush tho spirit of freedom and for the result one has only to point to 
Russia and Ireland. Even the most credulous among us would find it 
difficult to have any faith in the genuineness of the professed intentions of 
the Governinerit with regaid to the future of India and the high-sounding 
principles enunciated in that conneofcion when elementary rights of citizen¬ 
ship ai d liberty of person are so flagrantly violated every day. Restoration 
to liberty of these youngs men would be some indication of the advent of 
a bettor spirit in the regulation of the relations between India and Great 
Britain. Our offorts should not bo confined merely to the release of these 
unhappy detenus but a repetition of a similar outrage on the inviolable 
rights of citizenship in tho future should be made impossible by incorpora¬ 
ting in the fundamental laws of the country a Declaration of Rights gua- 
ranteeirg to every citizen libory of person, libery of spoeeb, liberty of asso¬ 
ciation and liberty of conscience. 

Indian Exiles. 

'* Closely associated with the question of the detenus is the question of 
Indian nationalists compelled to live in exile in foreign lands. Wo may 
disagree with their methods of work In the past but the abnormal conditions 
which impelled them to adopt that course of action, have disappeared and 
there is no longer any reason why they should be denied the right to return 
to the country of their birth and to serve it peacefully. 

“ It is not detenus and exiles alone who suffer, Ordinary citizens are 
being deprived of their freedom of movement and their right of ingress and 
egroes is being tempered with through an ingenious administration of the 
regulations relating to tho grant of passports. Passports have become one 
more weapon in the bards of the bureaucracy to be used against us. I*r 
dia has been turned into a vast internment camp and a number of Indians 
abrosd have been successfully locked out. Respect; ble citizens have be<^ n 
prevented from leaving India even for purposes of health, business or travel. 
It will, perhaps, be difficult to find a more glaring example of tbe abuse of 
these regulations than in the cancellation of the passport of Mr. Sbapurji 
Saklatwalla, M. P. Considered worthy of the highest honour and position 
of trust in England by tho suffrage of English citizens, bo has been declared 
unfit to enter tbe land of his birth, Tbote disabilities must go and tbe 
fetters of the prison removed altogether. 

India and Asia. 

The task besore us, as I have already pointed out, is to put India on 
her feet. It goes without saying that we roust primarily and mainly depend 
on our own rerourcos and organisation to solve our problem, but it will 
greatly facilitate our task if wo cease to view our problems as purely 
local. Wc have long committed the blunder of looking at them in an ex¬ 
clusively Indian setting. It is time we studied them in their interiiatior>ai 
aspect ai d took note of every factor in world politics which has a bearing 
on them. The chief defaulters in this respect have been our Hindu breth¬ 
ren. Perhaps their peculiar social system and the self-sufficiency of tbe 
country fostered an outlook of isolation. When the British appeared 
en the scene they were not slow to take advantage of ibis spirit of isolation 
and turn it into a segregabion so lull and complete as effectively^ to cut us 
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from tho rest of tbo world. So thorough was the blockade that we 
were kept in utter ignorance of the condition even of our immediate 
neighbours. The only contact vouchsafed to us was through London and 
only to the extent that suited the convenience of Great Britain. We saw 
the world through British glasses. 

The Muaalro<an, no doubt, did, now and then, disturb tho plncid surface 
of Indian indifference to developments outside. But his interest in world 
politics being mainly religious, the current of national thought flowed on 
as before. Isolation and segregation are no longer possible. Science has 
annihilated distinctions and removed barriers. The world has come closer. 
Events on one part of the world have their immediate repercussion in the 
other. The inter-dependonoo of problems in the different countries of the 
world has changed the entire conception of national politics. We stand to 
lose considerably if, without diverting our attention from problems at home, 
we do not take a practical interest in happenings and developments outside. 
In tho conflict between Europe and Asia, Asia has been worsted because 
Europe could take concortod action against her piecemeal and defeat her 
in detail. Tho only hope of success in our efforts to cheek the forces of 
European Imperialism and Capitalism lies In Eastern nations coming closer 
and taking a more intimate interest in the problems facing them. Fortun* 
ately wo are so placed that a part of our popu].ation has cultural affinity 
with countries in tho West of Asia while another has similar relationship 
with fho countries lying in tho East of the cor tinent Our economic prob¬ 
lems are also more or less similar, Common culture and common interest 
should, therefore, facilitate the consummation of the scheme of an Asiatic 
Federation adumbrated by that great patriot Doshbandhu Chittaranjan Dae, 
whom rtaturo had endowed with an iraagirration to which geographical bar¬ 
riers wore no obstacles and a vision which encompassed all the races inhabit¬ 
ing Asi.i. 

** A happy beginning was made by the Congress in this direction by 
participating officially in the * Congress Against Imperialism * held at Brus¬ 
sels, and by becoming associated with the * League Against Imperialism. 

A more important end practical step taken by the Congress was tho proposal 
of se/diitg a mission to give medical relief and assistance to the people of 
China in their present struggle. The mission could not go as the Govern- 
raonfc of India refused to grant passports. The fact that the Government 
bad to shift their grdujd twice in search of an excuse for the refusal clearly 
shows that the underlying motive of their decision was other than what 
was ofliciaily expressed. The plea that it would be a departure from an 
attiiudo of strict impartiality to allow a medical mission to go to the assis¬ 
tance of one or the other of tho belligerents is certainly novel. It would, 
perhaps, have been nearer the truth had it been slated that it would bo a 
departure from an attitude of strict partiality. As a matter of fact it is 
neutrals alor.e who can send medical aid to belligerents without lot or 
liindrance. Indeed this principle is the “raison d^etre” of the Interna¬ 
tional Red Cross aid R^*d Cr^^scent Societies which have rendered help and 
assistance in tho past. When advancing the plea the Government forget 
that flfieeti years ego they themselves bad given pafsports to a similar 
mission sent to Toikey while Great Britain was neutral. It is futile to 
lodge protests but such setbacks should not deter us from persevering 
in our efforts. 



National Health. 


“ I have taxo4 your patience by dv/ellin? at such length on the probioma 
of communal harmony and the unity of political parties for they aro of the 
utmost importance for our national well-being at the present moment. There 
is, however, another subject which deserves the moat serious attention of 
all those who have the love of India at heart. It might be urged th vt the 
problem of National Health, strictly speaking, does not fall within the 
purview of a political organisation and it is probably fqr this reason that 
it has, so far, not received that attention at the hands of the Indian National 
Congress which it deserves. It has such an important bearing on some of 
the most vital questions connected with the future of our people as » self- 
governing nation that I think it is high time the Congress realised its im* 
portanca in our national economy and directed its attention towards it» 

** It does not require any great power of observation to notice th?it there 
is a general deterioration in our health which hiis become specially noticeable 
during the last fifty years. Without going into any elaborate details a mere 
comparison between the physique of a young man of the present genera¬ 
tion and that of the young men of the past two generations will clearly 
establish the fact that there has been a steady decline. The men of the 
past twe generations, perhaps less brainy, were comparatively more active, 
possessed greater powers of endurance, wore more courageous and loss 
susceptible to disease. The contrast becomes more marked when we compare 
our level of general health with that of any other country in the West. If 
we examine the causes of this dehoiency they would resolve themselves 
into climatic, social, economic, oduoational and hygienic. 

In a tropical climate, where the heat during the greater part of the 
year is intense, there is greater general relaxation and quicker exhaustion 
of the system, hence, for the same number of hour of work a man is more 
fatigued io the tropics than in temperate and colder regions and yet the 
working day is longer in India than in the West. There being not enough 
rest or recreation the Indian worker has not much chance of recoupment 
while the drain on the system is kept up from day to-day. This has a 
disastrous effect on the period of average life and on the standard of 
efficiency. 

The evils of our peculiar social system are so well-known that it is not 
necessary for mo to dilate upon them. Every worker in the social cause 
knows the huvoo played by seclusion and segregation of our female popula¬ 
tion, early marriage and niles confining the choioe of marriage to a limited 
circle. The rigidity of the social rules affecting our domestic life is so 
cramping that it dwarfs the physical and mental growth of the family and 
has a particularly harmful influence on children. Nature is relentless in 
its revenge. If we defy the accepted laws of eugenics our common stock is 
bound to suffer. 

“ In general economic condition of the workers in the fields and factories, 
who between themselves conaftitute more than three-fourths qf the total 
population of the country is such that it is with difficulty that they can keep 
body and soul together. They are over-worked and uuder^paid, ili-fod, ill- 
clothed and badly-housed. Their power of resistance to disease is so low 
that they fall easy victims to the ravages of epidemics. Cholera, plague, 
influenza, small-pox and malaria claim their heavy toll of millions year 
after year. 
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Drink Evil 

Thft growing evil of drink threatons farther to undermine not only the 
puWic health of feho country but our out ire social straotiTre. Forbidden by 
his religion to the Musaltnan and held pernicious by the flindu, the evil of 
drink would not have spread so rapidly and extensively had tho Govern¬ 
ment taken a eyrapathetio attitude towards those who were endeavouring to 
stop it. On the contrary obstacloa were placed in the way of national 
workers who wished to eradicate the evil and hundreds of young men who 
peace fully picketed liquor shops were sent to jail to pay the penalty of their 
reforming zeal. The arm of the law was used to “ protect ** the liberty of 
the citizen, to intoxicate others and to get intoxicated himself, in order to 
tjompensate him for the denial of libeity in the political sphere. Well might 
India complain ‘'some are born drunk^irds, others contract tho habit and 
some have drunkenness tbmt upon them.” Tho health of the nation may 
suffer, crime may increase, efficiency of the peasant and the labourer may 
deoreasei their children may starve but Prohibition cannot be introduced 
as the deficiency in tho budget must be balanced. Is it too much to expect 
the Government to meet the wishes of the people at least in this matter by 
finding other means to satisfy the requirements of a bulanccd budget t 

“ The conditions obtaining among the middle and tho lower middle classes 
cause no less anxiety. With limited incomes and forced to maintain a 
higher standard of life in cities, where living is comparafively dearer, they 
suffer great hardship indeed. Their band to-mouth existence and oonsa** 
qnont mahnutrition together with rosideiico in congested, unhealthy areas, 
make them particularly susceptible to tuberoulofeis. The appalling figures 
of infant mortality and deaths during child birth, both in rular and urban 
areas, are maUers of great concern and deserve our immediate attention, 

** These evils are aggravated by a lack of proper provision for health 
and hygiene. There is much room for improvement in our general standard 
of cleanliness both in relation to the person and tho household. Houses , 
should be build with better provisions for ventilatien and light and with 
satisfactory sanitary arrangements. Villages and towns should be planned 
with due regard to water supply, sanitation and conservancy arrangement. 
Stricter supervision of foodstuffs and better control of markets in every 
town and village, however rmali, is another crying need of the country. 
Medical relief should be organised on a wider scale. By these methods alone 
can vre bring under control all preventable diseases and eradicate them finally, 

“The question of public health and hygiene is intimately correlated 
with that of mass education. Unless the mass-mind is prepared by a 
process of suitable education it can neither appreciate nor carry out the 
most elementary and essential reforms affecting the health and happiness 
cf the masses. Our Municipalities and Local Boards, inspite of tho many 
restrictions placed on their powers, can still do a great deal to arrest the 
decline in physique of the people and raise the general level of the health 
of the nation. 

“ I have so far discussed the question of national health in its reiation 
to our disabilities but making every allowance for them I cannot but deeply 
regret the general apathy and neglect shown towards tho all-important 
question of physical culture. Even welHo-do people* who have both leisure 
and means, do not take much interest in it. This apathy was perhaps an 
inevitable resvilt of the complete disarming of the nation and depriving the 
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vouth of tha country of opportunities oi developing its talents for auhtary 

icadersbip. People were forood to roly on others for the dofonce of their 
homos and hearths. A spirit of dopendonco settled down on the natron. 
Old " akharas ” and gymnasia disappeared and with them the spirit oi. 
soli-rolianco, the very essence of national solf'i’ospcct. Goyernraont shows 
a norvonsness difficult to appreciate, whenever the question is mooted that 
this emasculating general disarming of the people bo put an ona to and lu’ 
dians given a chance to prepare tbornsolvoB for the defonoo of thejr country. 
Tbo fear that carrying of arms is likoly to disturb the general peace and 
tranouility. is entirely baseless. Thoro have boon fewer broaches of tho 
peace in Indian States whore there is no Arms Act, than m British ludm 
whore oven sticks beyond regulation size may not bo earned. HstoDiis r 
ment of gymnasia and centres of physical culture, in foot, tho entire question 
of national health turns on Finance. Private efforts, howsoever wellorga- 
nisod, cannot meet tho needs of tho situation. It is only by devoting .a 
substantial portion of public revenues that suoh reforms of a roal nation 
building character can bo faikon in hand. Sixty per cent of the rovonuca 
of India is absorbed by tho Military Department in tho name of tho Delenco 
Oi the country but tho Governmout ought to know that thoro can be , no defenoe 
of tbo country whon people are allowed to oxiet In suoh a state of uttor poyst 
cal dogonoration. The defence of tho country docs not lie in building (foetly 
block-houses and orooting fortifications, nor even in procuring oxpensn^o 
aimainont or tho moobanisation of the Army. Money can mako troncnos 
but men alone can man them, Tho real dofonco of tho country 
tackling tho problem of Mandoed and improving tho general health ot tuo 
nation. 


Conclusion, 

** In conclusion, I wish to urge that tho country should lose no time in 
preparing itelf for tho next move forward. I urge that all our cnorgioa 
and I’CaourccB bo , concentrated on fighting tho enemy residing iuBid.^ our 
lx)dy politic, namely, communal and political discord. I 


I.UUJ -- -bosoech Hindus 

and Musalmans to accept the settlement of the Congress, which is just and 
fair to both, and to sink their differences. I press for an immediate and 
countrywide reorganisation of the Congress and cordially invito all commir 
nities and political parties to join tho national organisation in a body fri 
order to strengthen it and make it truly representative^ and national. 
I appeal to all those who still dosire to go to the Councils to close their 
ranks and form one People's Party of Opposition on tho basis of tho 
Congress Programme. I strongly advise tho Congress and the country 
to stand aside and have nothing whatever to do with tho Statutory Com* 
mission. I reiterate tho demand of tho Congress for a Bound Table 
Conference of Indian and British representatives with plenipotentbry 
powers as tbo only method in which wo could co*operate with Groat 
Britain regarding tho settlement of tho future of India. I recommend 
tho speedy preparation of tho future Constitution of India and the calling 
of a National Converition for its adoption. I suggest to my people 
that we should consider Indian problems in thoir iutornattonal setting and 
cultivate cultural relation and maintain friendly contact with Asiatic coun¬ 
tries. I call upon my countrymen not to relax their efforts until they have 
secured tho release of tho detenus of Bengal and made repetition of a 
similar outrage on the olemontary rights of cici7.0D8hip impossibleit I draw 
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ibo aifccntioR ol tbe country to the alarming condition of our National 
Health owd earnestly appeal that effective meaaurea bo devised to check 
the oausee which are leading to ita steady deterioration# Thesoi in my 
opinion^ are the linaa on which we can weld India into a nation with an 
irrasietlhlo will and determination to conquer all obstacloa in the way of 
the realiBation of ita great Ideal and occupy its proper place among the 
Jfationa of the World 


Proceedings and Resolutions* 

Dr. Aneari took an hour and a half to finish hia address aid when he 
finished with recapitulation of his views on the main problems there was a 
prolangod cheering. Mr. A. Eangaswaml Iyengar, General Secretary then 
read moRsages wishing saccess to the Congrees received from Pandit Motilai 
Nehru, Miv Jinnah, Lak Lajpat Rai, Sj. Subash Chandra Bose, Madam 
Sun Yat Sen, Dr. Kifeblow and others. 

The following five resolutions were then put from the chair and passed 
unanimoualy without debate ;— 


•Condolence, 
record its profound 


The Congress places on redord its profound sorrow at the untimely 
demise of Mr, P. C. Roy, one of the former secretaries of the Congress Committee 
and conveys ks sympathy to his family. 

2. —Syropethy for Kakori Victiroa. 

This Congress puts on record its sense of deep pain at the callous aUitude 
of thc^ Government in not commuting the brutal sentences passed in the Mkori 
case against Sjts. Raniaprosad Biswas, Rajendra Nath Lahiri, Asfaqullah and 
Rohan Singh Inspite of the powerful public indignation aroused by the vindictive 
sentences and offers Its heartfelt sympathy to the families of the victims, 

3. *r^Eeaftte Against linperialiiini. 

This Congress welcomes the formation of the League against Imperialism 
at Congress against Imperialism held at Brussels in February 1927, and 
approves of the decision of the AU-lndla Congress ^mraittec to associate itself 
with this organisation in the struggle against Imperialism. 

4 , C h i n a . 

This Congress sends its warmest greetings to the people of China and 
itsi aasurance of full sympathy with them in their fight for emancipation and 
records tfs condemnation of the action of the Indian Government in refusing 
passport* to the Medical Mission which the All-India Congress Committee wanted 
to send to China, The Congress has noted with deep resentment that Indian 
tVoops have again been used by the British Government to further their 
perialist designs in China and to hinder and prevent the people of China from 
gaining their ffeedom, . 

The Congress demands that all Indian troops and police forces still m China 
hp recalled immediaiely and that no Indian should go to China In future as an 
agent of the British Government to fight or work against the Chinese people who 
m the opinion of the Congress are the comrades of the Indian people in their 
joint struggle against ImperiaUsm, „ , 

l^e Congress further demands the withdrawal of Indian troops, police and 
consulate guards froni Mesopotamia and Persia and from the British colonies 
and Ibreign countries wheresoever they may be. 
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Pandit Jawahar Lai Nobru tha moved his resolution on w 4 r danger 
which ran os follows f— 

This Congress has noted with grave concern the extraordinaiy and exten¬ 
sive war prcpartions which the British Government Is carrying on in India ana 
in the Eastern seas specially in the North-West Frontier of IndiA. 
paratiotts for war are not only calculated to strengthen the hold of British 
Imperialism In India in order to strangle all attempts at freedom but must resuH 
in hastening a disastrous war in which an attempt will be made to make inaia 
again a tool in the hands of the foreign imperialists. The Congress declares 
that the people of India have no with their neighbours and desire to 

live at peace with them and assert their right to determine whether or not they 
will take part in any war. , • ^ i 

The Congress demands that these war preparations be put an end to ana 
further declares that in the event of the British Government embarking on any 
warlike adventure and endeavouring to exploit India in it for the furthoramce 
of their imperialist aims it will be the duty of the people of India to refuse 10 
take any part in such a war or to co-operate with them in any way whatsoever. 

In moving the roaolution Pundit Nehru said that of all roiolntiotw 
that would come up before the Congress there was none more Important 
than this. Any war now'a-days would bring as a oonsequei^e interna^ 
tional disaster. War preparation In and noar India were particularly die- 
astrous to the people of India. Ho referred to the development of the 
Singapore Base and also the war preparations made in India itself, suoh 
as the formation of the Royal Indian Navy, improvement of transport 
facilities in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province and the 
concentration of air fleet in that territory. These preparations* he em¬ 
phasised, wore not made without special purpose. the contrary, there 
were definite proposals in that connection and some el these had even 
been published by English newspaper?. Indians therefore must make theffr 
position clear that they resumed the right to determine whether or not they 
would take part in any war and if they did so, England's proposals might 
undergo a change^ 

The resolution was scoonded by Mr. Nimbkar who observed that rapid 
war preparations wore being made by the Imperialists in all frontiers of 
India and above all, the War Secretary wsS now in this country, Britain 
wanted to fight China, Britain wanted to fight Afghanistan, Britain wanted 
to fight Russia. Britain would not get help from her colonies and was 
iheref01*0 working to get help from India. In fact, India was going to be 
made the base of war. It was tborofore a question for the ledhti Nation'* 
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wheihor while they wevo fightiiif? for thoir o^vn Swaraj they wero 
■going fco bo took in tbo bands of tho British In^pcrialists in'fighting iiidopcn- 
doiit nations which wanted to bo at poaoo with India. 

The rcfioJution waa cxplairiod in Tamil and Tclugu ni:d declared carried 
arnidat obcerg. The Congroas then adjourned. 


SECOND D AY---2 7 TN DECEMBER 7927. 
7, — Sympathy with Mr, Awaii. 


Attondanco wae a little thinner to*day than on the opening day. Dr. 
Ansari ainjourced amidst cheers that all obstaclos in their way had been 
removed by the Hindu and Mnelim leaders having iiiiaiiiir.ously agreed to 
a draft compromiso on the HindivMuElim sottlornent. 

On the motion of President the house agreed (b sympathise with Mr. 
M. Awari cf Nagpur Satyagraha. Dr. Anfan read out a tclogram from 
Nagpur that to-day was tho 80th day of Mr. Awaris fasting. The following 
la the text of the resolution 

This Congress congratulates General Manchershaw Avari, Leader of the 
Arms Act Satyagraha movement of Nagpur, and hfs followers on their sturdy 
patriotism and selLsacrifice and express the deepest sympathy on the nation on 
die y5th day of hunger-strike of Mr, Avari, * 


8 * — Separation of Burma. 

Msung Maugji (Burma) moved a resolution against tho creation of New 


North Eastern Frontier Provinco in Burma and pleading for tho Indo- 
Burmeso entente. Ho declared that the Burma Government was already 
playing the game of divide and rule by shutting out the Indians from 
Bttitna, This was to create a frontier for the benefit of British and 
European exploitation. Maung Maugji appealed for unity against what ho 
called the aggrossion of the West and udded that India and Burma hahd in 
hand could together achieve Liberty. 

Rov. Ottama seconding in Hindi ngrecd with the mover that India 
and Burma should cast their lots together aid reminded India of tho 
historic tics between tho two countries from tho days of Asoka. Burma which 
ho said was land of gold was being dominated by the Englishman who “ not 
only boats but also loots.” 

Mr. Pralrasam heartily associated himself with tho purpose of tho 
resolution and narrated his cxperioi.ccs of Binman tear end condemned 
attempts to so arafco India from Burma. Tho resolution was agroid to. The 
following is the text: 

This Congress disapproves of all attempls to separate Burma from India and 
condemns the ^clea of creating the North-Eastern Frontier Province. 

This Congress appeals to the Indians and Burmans in their mutual interests 
to promote Indo-Burmese * entente^ in all possible ways. 


9. — Independence. 


Pandit Jawabarlal in moving tho resolution on indcpoiidciices amidst 
cheers s^aid : 

^ It is my high privilege to place before you the following resolution:— 
"This Congress declares the goal of the Indian people to be Complete 
National Independence”. 


mNisT/ff. 
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do nofc think I can clcscribo it bettor than the diHinguishcd ex- 
PrGsidont of the CongresB, Dr. IJcsantj who said» ‘ It is a dignilird arick clear 
statement of IndiaV goaf (cheers). After the almost comploto unanimity 
with which the Subjects Committee approved it is unnecessary for me to 
make a long speech. Bat I wish to make clear one or two points. This 
resolution, although it makes clear the goal, does not change the present 
creed of the Congress. It declares that the Congress stands to day for 
Complete Indepondenoe. Nono-thc-less it leaVv^s the doors of the Congress 
open to such persons as may perhaps bo satisfied with a lesser goal, Ihia 
resolution moans what it says. It means the control of dofonco forces of 
the country. It moans the control over the financial and economic policy 
of tho country and the control of the relations with foreign countries, 
because nothing short of this can be called Indopendoroe. This goal is for 
us an immediate goal and not a goal of far distant future. Whether we 
achieve it to-day or to-morrow or ton years hence, I cannot say, It depends 
on the country's strength. But the moment we develop that strength, wo 
can aebiovo it. This gool is worthy of tho high destiny of India and I hoi)0 
it will bo realised in near future. 

Mr. SAMBAMURTI (Andhra) seconding tho resolution repudiated the 
assertions made by tho British itatcsmen that tho right to rule India belonged 
to England, flo said the resolution was tho only reply to tho arrogant 
challenge thrown by Lord Birkenhead. The politiciansi tho whole gang of 
them, had told tho British public that there would bo no inter-partnership. 
Ho did not believe in Dominion Status, as there wms conflict of interests. 
He ridiculed tho pax-Britanica as peaco of grade and said that ho would 
any day prefer anarchy, Lot the British withdraw, we shall not bo afraid 
of the anarchy for out of that ana»’ohy would come a now order which would 
bo the wonder of humanity. 

Mr. V. L. SASTRI (Andhra) opposed the resolution, but bo was not 
allowed to proceed. But before bo uttered the first sentence of opposition 
there wore cries of “ got down " and * sbamo ' from all sides. Mr. Shastri 
faced tho audience self-oomposedly. Tho Congress Secretary tried to silence 
tho audience but failed. Dr. Ansari then came to tho rostrum and appealed 
to the gathering to give Mr. Sastri a patient bearing. Mr. Sastri then pro¬ 
ceeded, tho sum total of hie speech was that by passing the resolution they 
would only bo stultifying themselves. 

Mr. SATYAMURTHY supported tho rosolution. ” It seems to me," ho 
said, “ that tho only answer wo can give to the insulting challenge of Great 
Britain by means of tho Simon Commission is to declare our national indepen- 
doijco. By this resolution, if passed, the people throughout tho world will 
kriow that tho Indians are no longer political children. This will also mean 
that other parties who, simply because the Congress askrd for Dominion Status, 
wanted to hand over tho Army, Navy and foreign affairs to foreigners, will 
tone up their demand. Last but not the least our own people will walk with 
heads erect and hearts uplifted as free and brave men, who know they have 
attained their freedom and are determined to make it a fact very scon and 
Lord Birkenhead will know that he has to deal with a new India from 
to-morrow. 

The resolution is a clear and dignified statement. That is the only 
alteruativo to subjection. Have you ever board of any subject country 
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^ for Dominion Status? Did tho United States ask for itl Did Itgypt 
ask for it? Did Ireland ask for it? Did South Africa ask for it? 

Continuiiifx Mr. Satynmurthi said that this resollition meant that the 
Indians should be in India what the Britishers were In Britain controlling 
their own Army, Navy, Air force and foreign affait*8*^ not acknowledging 
Sovereignty of Groat Britain, making then* own treaties and their own 
wavs and treating England little more mercifully than England was treating 
India to-day (laughter). They were told by nodding wiseacres that Domi¬ 
nion Status was attainable and independence not. His answer was, if India 
was to be a Dominion, she would beCvOtne the Mother Country by sheer 
weight of size and population and England would become a colony to India 
(laughter). Great Britain would tlien in her own interests prefer India to 
be independent from that point of view. If anybody believed that he could 
get Dominion Status by sweet words, he must bo an irredeemable fool. 
Lord Birkenhead had insolently asked *' Do you want army and navy to bo 
withdrawn V* On behalf of the Congress the speaker said, ‘ yes . If 
Birkenhead withdrew the British army and navy then India could teach 
him thnt his only ]ob is to write to newspapers and not seek to govern India. 
After all India paid for the army and navy and her people were good 
soldiers and sailors and they had friendly neighbours in Asia. England had 
no friend anywhere in the world (laughter), 

Mr. Satyamurthy said that Congressmen have no use for Councils which 
wore mere toys. Concluding ho declared: The resolution tolls Lord 

Birkenhead that he has not to fear our fate. Our de^eorta are not small. 
Wo are willing to ppt it to the touch to win or loose it all.'^ 

Moulana Shaiikat Ali who was received with treruondous cheering said 
that he was happy to have lived to see the day on which all the Indians 
declared themselves free men. He had been nu independent man for aavOral 
years. That was probably the reason for his being so stout (laughter). 
Thank God, he cried, the whole of India had declared itself free. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and declared unanimously 
carried amidst cries of ‘VMabatma-ki-Jai*^ and “ Vando Mataram.” 

1 0. — Detenuft. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta next moved the following resolution ;— 

This Congress strongly condemns the policy of the Indian Government and 
the’ Bengal Government of imprisoning, interning and externing innocent citizens 
and Congress workers without trial for indefinite periods under the Bengal 
State Prisoners’ Regulation III of i8i8 and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 102j and sends fraternal greetings to all those who have suffered and 
are suffering for the cause of their motherland, owing to the above repressive 
policy of the Government. 

This Congress demands the immediate release of all detenus who have been 
put under restraint without trial and of all political prisoners who have been con¬ 
victed by Special Tribunals constituted under the Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1925. 

(ii) This Congress also strongly condemns the arrest and imprisonment of 
Sardar Santa Singh under the Bengal State Prisoners* Regulation III of 1818.*’ 

Tho mover said that he had not much difficulty in placing the case of 
the detenus boforo them because tho only crime of tho detenus was tho love 
of the motherland. Ho then traced tho history of the Beugal Ordinances 
which started from 1923 when Dosabandhu Das launched the groat move¬ 
ment The first people to bo arrested were those ou whom Mr. 0. E. Oa« 
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depended for conducting hh newspaper '* Forward/* When Mn C, R, Das 
launched the pxovoniODt in real camcet, the Government tried to stultify it 
by arresting his chief lioutonante. They arrested Mr, S. C. Mitra whom 
they bad the good fortune of having in their midst to-day, Mr. Mitra was 
at that time the Secretary to the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
The bureaucracy thought that by imprisoning them they would seriously 
impede the Congress work in Bengal. Mr. A. B. Roy, who was also in charge 
of another department, was the next person to be arrested and so on and the 
final blow was given to tho present leader of their province Mr. S. C. Bose. 

The loiiowers of C. R. Das, young men full of health and ardent in 
doing national service, wore taken away from the midst of their work and 
from the midst of their families. A good many of them wore kept in jail 
nearly five years now and ho believed something like 150 detenus wore still 
suifering. Although the Governor of Bengal had promised last August 
that tho Government would gradually roleaso them, it proved to bo one of 
thoso usual proroisoB they had from the Goverment but which wore never 
fulfilled. Instead of releasing those young men a very largo number of 
thorn were interned in villages which wore very carefully solooted as a 
general ruio in most unhealthy places. Ho know some of his friends who 
were mterned in euch villages were not only placed in most unhealthy areas 
imaginable but were cut away from all social intoroonrae. They wore in 
every way persecuted and they bad many wants, with scanty allowances 
barely sufficient to subsist and they thus led a life which wms worse than 
death, The political dotonus wore sufTeiing from several fatal diseases and 
wherever these national workers wore interned for any length of time, they 
contracted these fatal discadcs. The same was the fate of Mr. C, R, Das 
and Tilak Mabaraj and all their predecessors and the same fate had also 
overtaken Mr, S. 0, Bose. A very large number of detenus were suffering 
from all sorts of diseases. Tho detenus were not having proper medical 
help in most places and not only that tho monetary help given to them was 
too inadequate for medical expenses. A large majority of the detenus were 
the bread-earners of their families and tho subsktonce allowance that was 
given—and not always given—to their families was so meagre that to quote 
one instance Mr. Harikumar Chakravarti practically died without a proper 
medical relief. If they really pledged themselves to work for independence 
and to think of independence it was up to them also to stand, up for those 
who were suffering for tho mother country. Tho Bengal detenus were 
willing to remain in jails not for a few years but all their lives if their 
doteution could in any way help their cause but it was up to them not only to 
express their sympathy for them but to devise some means by which they 
could come out and be able to help them. 

Di\ SATYAPAL, in seconding the resolution, said that there was no 
country in the surface of tho world where patriotism was a crime, Indian 
patriots of the first water rendering national service of the most devoled type 
instead of being plaoed in the highest possible positions were rotting in jade. 
He regretted that under the name of law and order, the so-called tribunals 
were nothing else but the machinery of the executive to execute the innocent 
and to detain the best sons of the soil in iron bars. The persecutions that 
were going on had practically no Justification in tho eyes of tho law. To those 
friends behiiid the bars they should send greetings to be prepared for a 
huge aacrifioo to free India and this was the only greeting that could soothe 
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tbo oars of the young men who for tbo aako of tho country were separated 
from their dear and near and bad sacrificed their life and health for tho 
jfako of tho country. 

Mr. G. Harisarvothama RAO in further supporting tho resolution said 
that at a time the Statutory Commission was about to oomo to India the 
flower of tho youth in Bengal, people who had sacrificed their all for tbo 
'sevv.ico of tho motherland wero still rotting in gaols without even the 
hiockery of a trial. Patriots like Sjt. Subnsh Chandra Bose, hundreds of 
thfiu wero undergoing imprisoninont for indefinite periods and thoreforo 
it was necessary to unanimously pass the resolution. 

Tho resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

11 . — Boycott of SimoD Commiaaion. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar next moved tho following rasolutiou :— 

Whereas the British Government have appointed the Statutory Commission 
in utter disregard of India’s right of self-determination, this Congress resolves 
that the only self-respecting course for India to adopt is to boycott the Com¬ 
mission at every form. In particular (a) this Congress calls upon the people of 
India and all Congress organisations in the country (i) to organise mass demons¬ 
tration on the day of the arrival of the Commission in India, and similar 
demonstrations in the various cities of India which the Commission may visit; 
rii) to organise public opinion by vigorous propaganda so as to persuade Indians 

kail shades of political opinion effectively to boycott the Commission, (b) The 
ConL^ress calls upon non-official members of the Indian Legislatures and leaders 
of political parlies and communities of India and all others not to give evidence 
before the Commission nor co-operate with it in any manner, public or private, 
nor attend or participate in any social functions given to them, (c) This Con- 
cress calls upon the non-official members of the Indian Legislatures, (i) neither 
to vote for nor serve on Select Committees that may be set up in connection with 
this Commission; (ii) to throw out every other proposal, motion or dcjimid for 
errant that mav be moved in connection with the work of the Commission, (d; 
This Congress also calls upon the ncn-official members of the Legislatures not 

to attenef meetings of the legislatures except for the purpose of preventing their 

seats being declared vacant or for the purpose of making the boycott effective 

and successful or for the purpose of throwing out a ministry or of opposing any 
measure which, in the opinion of the Working Committee of the Congress, is 
detrimental to the interests of India, (e) This Congress authorises the Working 
Committee to confer with and secure the co-operation, wherever possible, of 
other organisations and parlies with a view to make the boycott effective and 
complete* 

In moving it ho said ?—I first apologise to you in my own language for 
the necessity oi speaking in English. I propose to put tho caso for tho 
boycott of tho Statutory Commission in as brief a manner as possible, for 
Mrs. Besant and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya are going to speak and it 
will not bo necessary for mo to more than indicate the reasons which havo 
impollod tho Congress this year to put it in this form before you. It has 
boon said, ar»d I have sotnotimes felt, that without a spur and stimulus 
national unity is not always steady. The Punjab wrong, the Khilafat wrong 
and other things made the people not only alive during tho two years but 
made the Indian Nation a live-force in the whole world. Tho impeiturbablo 
Viceroy by his management of tho situation is claimed by tho British people 
to have subjugated the Indian people and to havo very clearly out-manoeu- 
vered us. Fktunately for us, Lord Birkenhead and the British Cabinet, 
His Excellency Ix)rd Irwin and his members, Indian and European, of the 
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Exeontiva Coancil have come to our rescue this year. This Statutory Com- 
niissioti has really been the one ilnug needed to tnaho it quite dear what 
oiir duty is. Till then it was in the tninda of some that they could still 
place some faith in the British Government. I am afraid that that fair-h 
has not been deserved by the British Government at any time. Bot never¬ 
theless we Indian people bare been accustomed to place faith in people who 
deserved no faith from us and unfortunately that faith has been placed by 
some schools of thought. Fortunately to-day India witnesses a gre.tter 
unauimity of opinion th in it witnessed during the great days of iioirci>* 
operation. Then it was only those who came within the Congrcasfold fully 
that were able to participate in the raovemei^t. To-day members of tb® 
Liberal League who were supposed to have differed from the Congress on 
many points have justified their patriotism and have shown that th<^y are 
going to boycott the Commission. I hope Dr. Sapru, Mr. Chii.tamani and 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar will continue without any faltering the pledges 
they have given to their party and the nation, that they will rolcntlesdy 
boycott the Commission. I am certain that they will not agree if the Chaii'^ 
man of Statutory Commission says a few words or accepts a cup of tea from 
them. I am certain toey will not go back. I am equally ooi-fident tint 
Mr. Jinnah and Sir Chimanlal Seialvad will stand by u« in this hour of nicd. 
There have b-^en some telegrams which I understand from Mri. Naidu ari 
not altogether quite accurate. I believe that we have no right to jud^e oi 
our colleagues until it is made clear to us that th y are not going to co¬ 
operate with US. We must trust in their oroperalion and have no doubt 
whatever that the way in which the same Bombay information has been 
utilised by the English Press will make our friends realise the extreme 
gravity of nny step that might take which will be in the direction of letting us 
down. I have therefore !jo doubt that Mr. Jinnah and Sir ChimanUl 
Setalvsd will staiid firmly by us. 

Then, againi our Nationalist friends beaded by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr. Moon.jee are going to stand by ua. In 
fact the ditleienco between Nationalist friends and ours has been only in 
regard to the Council programme and not in oannection with any other 
matter, I have therefore the greatest pleasure in saying that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya in spite of his ill-health has come to our rescue and os your 
President told you terday he has helped us also to find a solution of the 
lliiidu-Muslim dispute. 

Your gratitude and my gratitude must go to our Moslem friends all 
over India and to those that have come hero for the 4 reat support which 
they have given to us. Just imagine what it must bo for them even to 
create a split in the Morslem licague for the purpose of boycotting the Statu¬ 
tory Commission. Therefore no longer doubt the patriotism of our Moslem 
brethren. Take ft from me they will stand not only shoulder, to shoulder 
they will even be ia the van-guard and lead us. Maulana Sbaukat 
Ali m his speech on independence bus given you many indications that the 
Hindui and Mussalinins ar » going to weld tbemselvos together once more 
for the purpose of freeing the country from the foreign yoke. In this state 
of things why is it that some parties still hesitate to joint us ? I regret Lord 
Sinhas statement. I regret the statemont of those who qualify their state¬ 
ments by, utitils, ils and huts. I really bavo no sympathy with that kind 
of school nor do 1 think it right on the part of Ii.dian publicista that they 
id 
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should lag behind others,* There are some people who still think that co¬ 
operation with the British people will yield successful results. They are a 
handful and I hope they will be a negligible handful of people. The vast 
majority of political parties and the Independent schools of thought led by 
Mr. JiiUiRhi the Nutionalkt party led by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr, Moonjee and the Liberal party led by Mr. Chinta- 
mani and others have come into this boycott movement. Dr. Boaant^s 
adhesion has been of inestimable value and I have no doubt her support 
will be valuable right through the campaign. In this state of things I 
hope that whatever the amendments may be, whatever opposition to this 
resolution may be, I want not one single voice against the effective 
and successful boycott raised in this Congress. It will be a disgrace to 
the fair name of Madras, it v/ill be a disgrace to the Congress if any 
one opposes this boycott resolution and I would ask you therefore to 
carry ibis resolution unanimously. The reasons why we should boycott 
the Statutory Commission have boon told you from a hundred plat¬ 
forms and in hundred newspapers. Put shortly it is this. The sover¬ 
eignty of the people of India must be exercised by the people Ihemselvos. 
We have claimed the right of self-determination, the right to determine our 
own constitution and that right to determine our own constitution has been 
recognised at the time of the war by Mr. Lloyd George, the then Premier 
of England, Nevertheless it has suited the bureaucracy, Lord Birkenhead 
and the British Govornraont and it has suited the English Iiaboiir Party to 
go back upon their own resolution and interpret and misinterpret and tell 
ns many interesting things of which you have seen similar examples in the 
past notably in connection with the enactment of the Bengal Ordinance. I 
would therefore appeal to you to put aside any faith whatever in the 
Labour Party, any faith whatever in English people in connection with this. 
The only exception that I would make is of those English people who are 
entirely with us like the members of the Independent Labour Party, Mr. 
Fenner Brock way, who I am sorry to say has been seriously injured in a 
motor accident and is not with us to-day ; and Mrs. Besant of course claims 
to be an Indian and we have recognised her as an Indian. Therefore you 
will not bring her into that category. I would ask you to pass this resolu¬ 
tion unanimously without any hesitation, 

Mr. Snniyasa Iyengar then read the several parts of the resolution 
and explained them. And in conclusion said, “ Kindly so^that this boycott 
resolution is carried without any dissentient voice. Lot it not be heard 
that a single man or woman would say this Statutory Commission is to be 
co-operated with in any fashion. Any amendments to make the boycott 
effective I can understand, but I hope that there will not be a single amend¬ 
ment to turn it down. With these words I commend this resolution to 
your acceptance.’’ 

Dr. Annie BESANT in seconding the resolution said 

Friends, 1 want this afternoon in seconding the resolution to lay stress 
only on two points in the resolution and to ask you to endorse them. The 
resolution deals with the methods of boycott and the Congress reiiea on 
you to carry out these methods. The main points I want to mention are 
only two. The first of those is the one in the beginning of the resolu¬ 
tion where it says that the British Government have appointed the Statutory 
Commission in utter disregard of India's right of self-determination. Thou 
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it goes on fco say that tho Congress resolyes tliat the only self-respecting 
course for India to adopt is to boycott the Ooniraission at every stage 
and in every form. The first of these points recalls to us an incident very 
very early iu the War when the overwhelming forces of Germany on 
the ro.vd to Paris saw only a very small number of British soldiers— 
called by their Emperor a contemptible little army. In number it was 
coDtoxnptible but nob in oovuage. They checked the advance of the 
great German hoards to Paris. They fought every yard of the way and 
pi'essed on yard by yard. At last they lay exhausted on the ground and as 
they lay there they saw not far of? sparks of light reflected from the sun 
failing on the lancers of the Indian cavalry and as the cavalry came nearer 
and nearer galloping as far as they could gallop, in the despairing need of 
the situation, I read in the papers of England bow the men on the ground 
tried to raise a cheer as the Indian cavalry galloped past them to try to 
check tho German advance. They rode on, they checked the advance, they 
gave time to England to gather their distant resources and at that time there 
was one great cry of gratitude that went up from the Houses of Parliament, 
from the Press of England and others declaring how Bidia had saved the 
situation and the Indian troops continued their splendid work. It was 
then that they spoke of self-determination. It was then said by the Prime 
Minister of England that self-determination applied to tropic il countries as 
well as to the West. India alone has no self-determination. The war went 
on, the King sent over his uncle the Duke of Connaught to open the first 
legislature in India after the reforms and in that message to India the King- 
Emperor used the words tho Bill was the first step towards Swaraj within 
my Empire,*' Then you may remember that before that message two of the 
highest officials that had to do with India wont on a tour round India. The 
Secretary estate for India came over here. The Viceroy of India, the 
King's representative, toured India with tho Secretary of State in order to 
see every class of Indian people who wanted to represent their needs and so 
to gather India's thoughts before the Parliament came upon the stage at all. 
Ijook at the different then and now. You will see why I lay stress on these 
two points of self-determination and the self-rospoot of India demanding the 
boycott of the Parliamentary Commission coining over hero. The question for 
us is a point of honour and not bo much what we can get by accepting what 
England gives. We are told that only a Parliamentary Commission can 
be appointed because it is said that Parliament must decide the future of 
India. Tho Parliament bad to decide India's needs in those days, I 
venture to point out, as much as it has to do now. The* two highest 
officials representing the King toured in India then in order to find 
out what India needed. Now thi^y send over a small Commission of 
Parliament not including a single Indian in it. At that time, I would 
remind you, when Mr, Montagu came over to India and the Viceroy toured 
with him, England was in deadly danger and needed tho help of India's 
soldiers who were good enough to die in trenches, who were good enough 
to stay in the cold till they were lifted up from their paralysed con¬ 
dition* Now thOoC for whom thr-y fought, those whose liberty was saved 
have been forgotten and thrown aside. Now we boar nothing of self- 
dotormination. We hear uothnig of India's needs and India's services 
to the Empire, nothing of tho sacrifices made by thousands of poor Indian 
soldiers. Wo are only told that this Parliamentary Commission shall come 
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(hot;, it w«8 T)ot a PHrliamentary uoniTnieBioi» dud two vi mw n ^ r fU 
The report drawn from what they heard from Indians was the basis ol tne 

kgiialation. , . ^ 

However much we were diseatitfied with tlmb, however Ttiuch we said 
that it was unsatisfactory, ronothelcss India was treated with respect as a 
nation that hnd a. right to represent her needs in the veiy centre of the 
Empire and now all that is lost. We hear nr.thing of India s rights. 1» 
others forget our rights, we should retoon.ber our duty to resent the insuHi 
on the Indian people. On this no one is the judge except India borsolt. a 
nean’e honour, a nation’s honour must bj folt, decided, and thought oyer 
by the man or by the nation as the case may be, and not by otbers for bun. 
If a man’s honour is touched, the man must stand up against it. If a nation a 
honour is touched the nation roust ri.se up and protest against tbo insult 
and that is what I ask you to do by passing this resolution. It “ 

question whether it is the best way or not. It is i ot a question whether 
we shall get much more by goiO'? before this Commission that we can get 
in other ways. My answer is even if we get a hiindredtold at the price ot 
India’s honour it is not worth having, because honour is greater than an¬ 
other gift by another nation. Its defence lies in the hands of Indiam tbem- 
selves. I ask you to take it into your own hands as other assemblies ot 
India in other parts of the country arc sure to do. Tho Congress is ibo 
oldest political afsociation ill India, the body that has in it great poii^ 
Indians striving for the welfare of their country, and it is ite voice that 
has to be hoard to bring pressure upon England. So wo shall say to 
England, “We will have nothing to do with your Commission. You have 
coustiluted it without any consultation with us, yon ask us to accept a 
constitution which Indians have to live under not the Bntisb 
In Ihflso oiroumstancos hove wo no right to say that India must nave 
the opportunity to say what sho likes about that constitution o" 
terms with this Parliamentary Commission? Aft* r all, what is tbe larlia- 
nlCntary Commission composed of. For the most "o 

about whose qualificatioi s wo have to turn to tho Who is VV bo. buvely, 
if ,a commission is to come over it should ho comi osed of men who know 
India. What is the use of men who know nothing of Irdial Wo are told 
that they have no prejudice. It is an empty bucket. We want men who 
know India’s needs and India’s wrongs, men who can understand li^ian 
problems. Thou, wo should not prejudice them. What about tho Civil 
.Service, the Bo-c.alled British Civil Service in India ? Arc they going to etay 
away from the members of the Commission ? Are they never going to 
meet them talk with them, persuade them and give them their own ideas as 
to what is best for this baby of India who cannot manage her own anaiis i 
They say they are the trustees of India. If that is so what right has tbo 
trustee to sit in judgment on bis own administration 1 The members of the 
CoTumissioii arc all men who do not know India, who do not know her 
needs nor sympathise with her wrongs. I would say to you, friends, pass 
this resolution unanimously. It does not matter so much about the details 
this that or the other. All these wo can work out as we go on varying the 
methods in tho various provinces according to the conditions in each, ^t 
the Congress with one voice pass this resolution. Let not one Indian 
TOi.ture to dissent from India’s answer to the insult on her honour. Lot us 
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say You have boycotted us, we boycott you.” You have said that^ uo 
Indian shall sit on the Comrniasion* Wo say ‘Met no Englishman judge 
IiidiVs fitness.** Englishmen have administered India very much more for 
England’s benefit than for India’s greatness. So let us say that we will 
have nothir»g to do with the Commission and that we will not oven touch 
it wMth the tips of our fingers. Our honour is our own. Wo think it right 
to guard it. Wo are responsible to India for our position in this matter 
and more for the sake of the motherland of India, for the sake of our children 
and grand-ohildron who hereafter shall be free or bound as we fight tljis 
great battle for freedom. Lot us stand firm, unchanging, determined to 
succeed. The boycott will be the answer to Lord Birkenhead, it will be 
India’s answer to a man who insulted her by saying that she will not 
dare to have a boycott and that ii she did, he would see. Let him see that 
the answer comes from every town in India : “ We shall have nothing to do 
with the Commission. liOt them go back and consult India what India 
wants.*’ (Cheers). 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA in supporting the motion traced 
the history of the British rale in this country up to the Great War and said 
th.'it when the tide of march of the Gorman invasion was turned back and 
victory was won by England with the tremendous help of the Indian troops, 
England cut of gratitude to India granted the existing reforms and promised 
foil responsible government. A groat change had come over the Englishmen 
now. Instead of asking the Indians to prepare a constitution for India or 
at least associating Indians with the Commission the British people had 
chosen the members of the Commi-^sion purely from the two Houses of 
Parliament with a view to getting evidence favourable to a verdict that 
India is not fit for self-government. If a Commission was composed of 
Americans, Frenchmen and Gormans to decide the quettion, that Com* 
mission would certainly give a verdict in favour of full responsible govern¬ 
ment <0 India and nothing else. There was no country hotter prepared to 
have the system of full responsible government to-day than India. (Cheers), 
As India was not consulted in the matter of the composition of the constitu¬ 
tion the only attitude to he taken up by India was complete boycott of the 
Commission. That alone w’ould be consistent with the national self-respect 
of India. By so doing, there would bo greater gain to Ii.dia than by sub* 
mittmg to the humiliation of giving evidence before such a Cemmiasion. 
They should be determined to boycott the Commission, decide accordingly 
and iidbcro firmly to that decision. The Commission \ras an insult to the 
nation and therefore every Indiau should turn his back simply and sternly 
upon the Commission. (Cheers). 


Amendments Moved. 


Mr. Shyam Sui.dar CHAKRAVARTI moved an amendment to delete 
cknao D of the resolution and provide in its place “ for the resignation of 
membership in the councils supplemented by oonoentratiou on national pro¬ 
gramme including organising of Congress Committees throughout the country 


and also concentration on the promotion of khaddor and boycott of foreign 
cloth**. 


Mr, Chakravarti in an impassioned speech said that what was called 
for as an answer to the Simon Commission w>is not the perpetuation cf the 
self-determining mentality all through their life. His amendment, he thought, 


umr^y. 
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^ Hn adcquald eatisfactory and necessary answer. At least one speaker 
said they must u^e all strategic positions. He would ask in turn whether it 
was not a dirty business to fight for scraps of self-determination. They 
wore out for complete self-determination. If independence was their goal 
for which Bal Gangadhar Tilak aijd Arabinda Ghose bad been politically 
ostraciscdi did it not become them to put their foot on at least the first 
step of the ladder of indopendonoe I Why should they allow the represofr 
tatives to look behind* to cast a longing and lingering look towards those 
spheres where according to their own repeated statement they have got 
nothing like self determination ? Dr. Anaari, the President of this Congress* 
»ft!d with the dootor^s insight of the disease that non-co-operation had not 
failed them but they failed non-co-operation. What then should be their 
wore not to stultify their President and the Madras Congress f 
Thoir duty was the same as America bad done before she obtained her 
lodopcndenoo : they also should not consent to bo a back house of the Woat- 
minister or Downing Street, Simla* or Delhi, Ooty, or Darjeeling. His 
aroer dment gave the finishing touch to the boycott of the Commission. They 
juuat thoreofter feel and act in terms of the country and the nation. Lastly, 
ho rCQuosted thora i.ot to miss the golden opportunity of showing what they 
were capable of. 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM moved an amendment to omit in clause D the 
words or of opposing any measure which in the opinion of the Working 
Committee or the Congress is dotrimontal to the interests of India.^* 

He Baid that the Working Committee of the Congrosa w'as so far 
removed from the Legislative Assembly at Delhi and the Legislative Council in 
the provinces, that it would not be in a position to understand the difficulties 
of the members of these legislatures to give necessary and proper directions. 
His opinion was that there were only two alternatives so far as the Congress 
was concerned. One was to revise the Gauhati resolution which had been 
declared by the Chairman of the Receptiori Committee us a failure and by 
the present ui;d the ex-prosidenta of the Congress. It harl been admitted 
that all hU cmpts to work out the resolution of the Gauhahi Congress by 
co-operating in all bonofioial measures for people had failed. Ho would, 
therefore, say the time had arrived when they should consider and tfike 
up an attitude which would justify the position of the Congress and maintain 
its respect ai d honour. If they wanted to maintain the position of the 
Congress they had to say they bad no use for the Councils and Assemblies 
and they could not do anything there oven to prevent mischief, not to 
speak of getting any benefit from the Govornmont. They could not abandon 
those legislature altogether lest reactionaries should occupy them. They 
should, therefore, mark their attendance and keep their seats vacant engaging 
themselves outside in propaganda. This would be sufficiently effective answer 
to the Simon Commission. The Working Committee, be would repeat, was 
the last body to give sanctions to the Council Cuiigress parties from time 
to time. In the past there were sub-committees to decide upon when walk¬ 
outs should be had and when ^Yalk-i^*8 should be decidt'd upon; and 
these everyone knew did not function properly and effectively. Committees, 
therefore, were only capable of giving trouble. So, he would request them 
to accept bis amendment. 

Mr. K. R. KARANT proposed another amendment to delete the clause 
D altogether from the resolution. 
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He said that in the abaonco of a definite pro;;raiDme of work outside 
the coin.oils they could not give the go-bye to the Gauhati programme of 
Council work> and come out of the councils. Fie would ask how many 
Provincial Coiigreas Committees had consiciorod the aspect of the question 
embodied in the present resolution. Excepting the Andhra Provincial Coir 
gross Committee nowhere had this boon discussed and opinion formulated. 
In the resolution recommend 'd by the Working Committee the suggestion 
that the boycott of the councils would only last till the Simon Commission 
was in Indiat but the present resolution wont one step further. The Council 
work, bo was of opinion, should not be treated so lightly from time to time 
by the Congress and its executive. Ho would request them to treat them 
seriously and give the proper load without lotting their momentary enthu¬ 
siasm cloud thoir iudgments. 

Mr. George JOSEPH moved yet another ameiidment to substitute the 
following for clause B : 

This Congress appeals to political and communal leaders and (he spokes¬ 
men of public opinion through press and platform to suspend where they cannot 
end communal dissensions and acerbities and concentrate on the common 
grievance and demand of the people of India/^ 

He would say at once, Mr. Joseph said, that he had the authority of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya for this amendment. Ho moved it because 
to him it appeared that there was a risk of the true purpose of the boycott 
being mis-conceived and a possible failure ibreatcning them on the basis of 
that misconception. For, when all was said and done, the matter that they 
should take to heart was that when this Commission came and wont aWut 
the country conducting examinations individually and in a body, interview¬ 
ing people and holding informal conversations, the thing that mattered was 

not the evidence that might be formally tendered before the Commission. 
Wh.it mattered was the impression they would carry with them of the 
relatioriahip between different commuiiitios, the tales that on© party might 
say against another and one community against another, the^ suggestions of 
injustice and of failure of fair dealing. Hero in this presidency also they 
had partios based on communtil basis. F*oIiticd diiforouces h©^ did not mind 
and could tolerate. A political body such as the Simon Commission would be 
able to appraise these diflferenoes at their true value, but if this Gom- 
mission discovered that they could not possibly co-operate with one another 
and that they were carrying tales against ono another, they would necessarily 
come to the conclusion that in them was not implanted the Parliament^iry 
instinct and the capacity for doing team work. With a view to avoiding 
that ho wanted by this amondmeut to have a truce declared and to see 
that at least when the Simon Commission was in this country an appeal 
should b© made to tbo loaders of public opinion ijot to carry tales against 
one another but to concentrate on the catalogue of grievances against the 
British Government and press for the redress of grievances by an effective 
boycott of the Commission. 

Mr. ABHYANKAR, speaking next, stated now was the time to speak 
out freely and openly. The Commission was a huge fraud. It was meant 
to delude Indians into thinking that they would get something out of it 
No Commission ever appointed in any country had given anything to any¬ 
body (Applause). Let them remember that England had not stopped into 
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'fnik^ to give Indians rights out of mere oonsiderationa of jmtica. No 
dominant nation had ever given a domineered nation rights oat 
tioiw for ittstioe. They would bo hopelessly mistaken if they thought that 
they were loeing anything by boycott of this Oommission. England woud 
certainly give them something only when they compelled her to g vo it and 
nftt till then. If thoy cot iiife) the iwcshoa of tho CommisBion ana ita enquinea, 
they would have to say good-J.ye to the goal which they hud set for them- 
solves iust a few minntes hack viz., indepondonco. It had been said by 
previous spenlceia that England gave promises in times of war. There was 
nothing strange in them. Such people were after all human ^ings and no 
human being gave anything to another out oi cons derations of Justice^ It. 
is because they were not ' human beings hut were he«8ts they lookid 
, up to Englishmen as Gods, which they were not, and tliought they would 
have their due. They bad become " beasts in tho sense that they did not 
know how to kick in return when they were kicked. 

One of the amendments moved was that no control should be had over 
tho worobers of tlie legislatures but he must say there must be some control 
oil people who had gone into the councils in the namo of the Congress. It 

was time that disciplinary action was taken against those who acted in a 
manner for which Ihoro was no sanction. It was no good «nero]y passing 
resolutions here. They must see that members who disobeyed them were 
immediately made to resign or otherwise brought into contempt by tho 
Congress. Unless this was done they could not achieve their object home 
people stated that the members of tho legislatures should resign altogether. 
Ho was against it for tho simpla reason that when the Congress members 
resigned, tho sycophants, finnkios and toadies would take their P‘‘ce9- *1° 

did not want at least the politics of this country to pass into the hands of 
these people. Unfortunately thoy had no nieat s of keeping the councils 
empty*^ if they wore not to enter them. They had. therefore, to bo both 
in the legislatures and without them. He hoped that the day moii 

arrive within the next six months when the Congress Party in the 

tures would refuse to take any part in the debate 

would say simply the words our vote shall ha our reply. Ho 
, Jth.r. oo«M b..teol«W,..o fcarn, do,., k, th.ir *.n.. ImmJto.o 
legialaturos. They must remember having regard to the present state of 
affairs thoy had got to take this defiant step to free the virile,^ boW and 
foavless red blood of the nation from getting turbid. For G(^ s sake now 

at least let them rise from that morbid stupor. (Loud Applause!. 

Mr Konda VENKATAPPIAH in seconding tho amendment of Mr. 
Sham Sunder Chakiavarti wished to point out that the resolution ns it 
stood was halting, incomplete and not comprehensive, that it was not an 
effootive answer to tho groat national insult offered to them and to the 
denial of the right of self-determination. had forgotten the Puig.ab 

atrooitiea. and thoy entered tho councils. Still uiaults after insults wcic 
heap d upon them. The demand made by the united voice ofthorepresen- 

taSSs of Venation for a Hound Table Conference had been brushed aside 
and resolutions after resolutions regarding the release of detenus wore 
trampled under foot. It was claimed as an obpction to the amondmetA 
that; if they resigned the seats, some fools and sycophants might enter and 
? them evil. They were not able to get the detenus releaBod. nor get m.y 
wrong Redressed so far. The intelligentsia of the land had to eoncentrate 
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all their energies in awakening the masses for preparing for noii*oo-oporation. 
The glamour of councils had, in bis opinion, to bo killed and destroyed and 
buried deep in its grave, and until then there was no hope for the country. 

Mr, Basheer Ahmed SAYEED in supporting the original resolution, 
observed that those who brought amendments were labouring under a mis¬ 
conception as to the purpose with which they went into the councils and 
assemblies. He recalled the time of the late Mr. 0. R. Das by stating that 
their entry into Councils had so far done no harm and they were there to 
safeguard the interests of the country like policemen to prevent as much 
us possible the crimes being committed by a Government. If they foual 
anything done in the councils beyond their power and were unable to prevent 
it, they came back to the Cor gress for guidance and advice. So long as 
there was the power of veto and certification nothing positive could be done 
through the councils. All the same there was an immense possibility of 
harm being done to the interests of the country which later on might become 
impossible to undo and that was why they were in the oounoils. Excepting 
the amendment proposed by Mr. George Joseph, the others were contrary 
to the spirit of the resolution and contrary to the times they wore p-issing 
through. He therefore appealed to the House not to forget the spirit with 
which they entered the councils. 

The Hon'ble Mr. V. RAMDAS in supporting the amendment to delete 
clause (d) said that it sought to impose further restrictions upon the Council 
programme which in the interests of the country could not work well. The 
freedom of getting into the councils bo work there was secured by the 
Gauhati and Cawnpore resolutions after a great deal of fight and which 
this Congress should not try to go back upon. Another reason why ho was 
opposed to this was that it called back the freedom of working in the 
councils. The chance of the Congress Party uniting with other parties 
would become very meagre and the idea of boycotting the Commission 
would be frustrated, because the responsivista and others would be under 
no obligation to the Congress Party if they wore not going to be there. 
Congressmen would bo ill-advised therefore in boycotting the councils and 
refusing to co-operate with other parties. Council work depended entirely 
upon its own merits and should not be mingled up with the Simon Commis¬ 
sion business. Fourthly the Congress bad taken up the work of the labourers 
and the tenants and there was a good deal of work of a beneficent character 
and those opportunities would be lost. They ought not, in bis opinion, to 
curtail their utility in any manner. He also pointed out that it was impos¬ 
sible for the Working Committee to be always on the alert and to find out 
which measure was detrimental or not. Ho thought that it would bring 
more discredit on the Congress atid create more discussions in the counoils 
and that it would be detrimental to the country if they voted for clause (d). 
He hoped however to supplement the work in the country by being in the 
councils. 

Mr. B. SAMBAMURTI in supporting Mr. Prakasam's amendment said 
that the boycott of the Royal Commission could not be carried on very 
elloctivoly, if the mombors of the Legislative Councils wore engaged in the 
normal work of the councils. It was therefore necessary to delete the last 
portion of clause (d), viz., absenting from the councils in any measure which 
in the interests of the Working Committee of the Congress was detrimental 
fiO 
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^intorepts of Indri* Mr. RaoMofs told th^‘m dofinltely that this ojiauso 
is dotrlriDOotal to Ao work to be done horoaftor. Aftet passuijr the full 
iiidcpendonce rwlution ib a nafural corollary that they fthoald keep 
tho seats vacant in the councils. That was the pro^crammo of the Sinn*Poin 
to occupy and vacate the scats. They must take a forward step niter pas¬ 
sing a unaiiirnouB resolution and be therefore asked every cue of them to 
support Mr. Prakasam’s amendment. With regard to the other amendment 
of Mr. Shyam Sundar ChokravartI the speaker wont on to say that as the 
couniry would organise mass demonstrations to make the boycott real and 
effective, be did not want that the energies of the councillors and workers 
should bo diverted Into any other channel especially if a genera! election had 
to take place. 

Mr, Mahomed ALT in supporting the resolution considered that tho fact 
that it had occupied so much of their time was the measure of their weak* 
ness and not of their strength. Had they continued the non-co-operation 
movement started in 1920, there would have been no Commis8ion» there 
would have been no resolution asking them to boycott it. Could any one 
expect Mahatma Gandhi to go before the Commission and give bis evidence 
to prove that ho and his countrymen were fit for self-rule t It was because 
they deserted notreo-oporation, ifc >va3 because they failed that they were 
caught in the trap of these councils. 

Continuing Mr, Mahomed AH said that because they failed to carry out 
a norreo-opearation movement, it waa because they were caught in the 
trap of the councils they had now to move the boycott resolution. He came 
before them now to ask them to support this resolution and to ask bis 
friend Mr. Sham Sundar Chakravarti ar.d others to withdraw their opinions 
and to let the resolution be passed. He had no love lor the councils as 
they ail knew already and if ho entered any council, particularly after the 
Congress passed the resolution on Independence a»id if ho took the oath of 
fealty to the throne it will stick in bis throat. He could not do it. lb 
W’as said that if they did not keep their seats vacant in the councils, fluitkeys 
would fill them. He would rather that flunkeys sat there than that wise 
Uien should do so. They could do no good by remaining in tho council and 
there would bo no harm in fiunkeya alone going and sitting tberc. Did 
they w’lvnt the councils to be filled by nominated members and flunkeys f If 
members cam© out of tho councils it would not be impossible for any Gov¬ 
ernment to make any committee and ask it to ho associated with the joint 
committee of the House of Commons and House of Lords. Ha bad not 
been ill any election campaign but hti knew what great efforts were made 
by friends of his, how much money was spent by them, and how much time 
and eloquence have been spent bo get into the councils. They were always 
in fear and trembling and wore finding it very difficult to get into the coun- 
oile. From bis experience ho had found that it was not so dilQcuIfc to gob 
into the councils. A far more difficult task was to get out of the councils. 
But they must face facts and the council friends would not oomo out of the 
councils. If they agreed that they would not ait in the councils except for 
oartain definite purpose they should be content with that coutmon measu-re, 
Tho greatest common measure was the least common measure of their 
strength. But they must accept it. He was hirasoli oat of tho council. 
His brother was out of it* Mahatma Gandhi wus bead of the lunatics. 
Remaining in councils was like a fisherman trying to catch fish in a stream 
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from morning till evening and not succeeding in catching even one fish at 
the end of the daj’. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR next addressed the Congress and appealed 
to the delegates to remember that hy passing the resolution they would make 
the boycott really effective and oomroand greatest possible^ support in tne 
councils; it they accepted Mr. Sham Sunder Chakravatis atnendment 
about the resignation of membership in the councils the result would be a 
disaster. Far from there being boyc .tt there would be Select Committees 
elected in the legislatures in their absence. Therefore it was not a practi¬ 
cal proposition. Ho know his friends who were champions of the non-co- 
operation movement felt that the change in the programme of non-oo-^Cra- 
tion movement was not as successful as it was required to be. oae 
champions had always maintaimd the view tbnfc their view was the 
Experience, hovraver, had shown and Mahatma Oar.dhi himself admitted tbat 
the Swarai Party’s programme to the extent to which it went, namely the 
capture of the councils, was successful. So far as the work in the Councils 
was concerned there were always difficulties, but they were trying one experi¬ 
ment after another. The main voa^oii why they could not accede to the policy 
of resignation of membership was that they would bo phying into the hands 
of Government and they would be allowing men of other parties to come 
into the Councilfl, Rt'actiomiries like the foUovirers of Sir Mubomed onau 
would corn® in and the 07)ly result would be that boycott of the Statutory 
Comraiasioii would prove ineffeotive and fruitless. Aa men who had P-wsed 
the independence resolution let them accept the political boycott, ^ hey 
wore now purfiiiinj; the policy of boycottin'* British goods, The passing o 
tho resolutioii on independ >nce by the Congress was going to alter the 0 * 
the country. He would oarnestly request the delegates to vote against Mr. 
Shyam Sundar Chakravarti's amendment. They would have noticed tlut 
Mr. Mahomed Ali bad also requested him to withdraw the amendment. He 
was in full sympathy with Mr. Prakimm’s amendment. In tho Subjects 
Committee it was passed by a majority. Elis personal v^ew had beep in favour 
of the view put forward by Mr. Prakaeam. But opiidon was diiieront 011 
this point and he left it to the delegator to decide it. Then there was the 
araendtnent of Mr. George Joseph and Mr. Ranga Aiyar. Everybody was 
in sympathy with the principle of it, namely that they should suspend their 
communal quarrels. But he would request them not to accept that amend¬ 
ment-because this resolution for bojeott was not tho proper place for mention¬ 
ing tho subject of communal quarrels. It was merely an appeal to the other 
parties. Such an appeal could be made in speeches and there were other 
ways of doing it. He did not see why in formal document of this description 
which tho British people mu.st look at, this appeal to suspend communal 
diflferencea and acerbities should find a place. It was thoroughly super 
fiuous in this resolution. The earnest appeal of Mr. George Joseph was 
there. Then there was the amendment of Mr, Karant for the omission of 
clause (D). He (the speaker) did not think that the boycott would be offectivo 
if the Council people would only go tlv?Te for the purpose of preventing the 
Council from voting for select conmniittees and in other matteis fol,^>weu 
discrirainative co-operation. It w.is thorrforo necessary that if they should 
go to the Councils they should go in to throw out Miuisters. They must 
not only turn down select oonunittocs i.ut ihey should also turn down evoiy 
otbor proposal connected with it. If they did not take enough power tor 
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SBSf^urpcse thero v;ould be difficulties afterwards. They must tiike the 
fornnula that they must go to the councils for the purpose of malting boycott 
elTcctivo. To omit clause (D) would be to contradict other parts of the 
resolution except Mr. PrakasamV amendment ; the other amendmerts did 
not commend thcmselvcB to him. fie asked them to vote solidly for the 
resolution or at any rate in an overwhelming majority and i ot be distracted 
by any intellectual subtloty. The resolution bad been thought out carefully 
ai d drafted by the Working Committee and the Subjects Committee, and 
then placed before the Congress. Ho would in conclusion ask the delegates 
to remember the ludopendenco Resolution passed by the Congress and 
vote against Mr. Karant'e amendment. Ho could not ui.dcTBtand how Mr. 
Karaut and Mr. Bnmdoas pleaded for that amendment, lie would again 
most earnestly request the delegates to accept the resolution and pass it 
unanimously. 


All Amendments Lost. 


Then the amendments were put to the Congress one l y one ai d were 
all declared loft. The original resolution was then put to the meeting and 
declared carried amidst loud and continued applause, The Congress then 
adjourned* 


THIRD DAY-->2 8TH DBCBMBBR 1 927% 
1 2 ,1 n d t a n a in South Aliica, 


The Congress resumed its sitting for the third time on the 28tb. After 
the singing of national songs Dr. Ansari read the following resolution relat¬ 
ing to the Indiana In South Africa : — 

This Congress while acknowledging the relief received by the Indian settlers 
in South Africa and regarding tne signing of the Indo-Union agreement as a 
token of the desire of the Union Government to accord better treatment to the 
Indian settlers cannot be satisfied till the status of the settlers is brought on a 
par with that of the enfranchised inhabitants of the Union and appeals to the 
Union Government to consolidate the goodwill created between the tw'o countries 
by repealing all class legislation, cspeci.illy the Colour Bar Act of 1^26, the 
Clause in the Liquor Bill of 1927 prohibiting the employment of Indians as 
waiters in hotels and the Municipal Land Alicnaticn Otdinanccs of Natal in so 
far as the latter involve racial segregation. 

This Congress places on record its sense of deep gratitude to Desabandhu 
C. F. Andrews (cheers) for his great and humanitarian work in South Africa and 
East Africa in connection with the status of the Indian settlers in those countries. 

The resolution was pufc to the meeting and caiiied unaiiimoUBly amidst 
loud cheers. 


1 9 1 n d i a n • in East Africa. 


Dr* Ansari next read the following resolution relating to the Indians in 
East Africa 

This G>ngress enters (i) its protest against the appointment of the East 
African Federation Cemmissien without any Indian representative and also 
against the tendency, under cover of responsible government, to give the 
European adventurers further powers of exploiting the unsophisticated natives 
of the soil and of oppressing by harassing and racial leg^islation the peaceful 
Indian settlers who settled in East Africa long before any European ever went 
there and who have for centuries established and enjoyed friendly commercial 
relations with the natives; 

(ii) calls the attention of the League of Nations to the imminent danger of 
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of the Tanganeyika mandate by opening highlands in that territory 
exclusively for European settlement ; 

(iii) condemns the Feetham Report on Kenya local self-Governrnent as 
giving unfair and disproportionate representation to Europeans in Nairobi and 
Mombasa; and hopes that the Indians in East Africa will continue their struggle 
for full status. 

The resolution was also pub to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

14. — Hindu-Mutlim Unity. 

Mrs. Sarojini NAIDU who was called upon to move the resolution on 
Ilindu-Muslim Unity ascended tho rostrum and made the following speech ;-r- 

The resolution that I am going to place before you is to me the most 
vital, the most; epoclrmaking of all the resolutions that have been passed 
or will be passed in this historic and epoch-making Congressi even more 
histone and vital than the resolution on independence ; because this resolu¬ 
tion, if you pass it, practise it, if you make it a thing perfect, will bo the 
first step towards that indepondenoe which you have declared as your goal. 
(Cheers.) I will now read the resolution. 

The first part deals with political rights. We have arrived at some 
sort of settlement on the outstattding and immediate daily matters of strife 
and quarrel. The second part deals with religious and other rights. Before 
I speak of the very important step tow.ard3 the goal of independence, I 
wou’d ask Dr. Satyapal to give the substance of the resolution in the Hindu¬ 
stani and Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar in Tamil, so that everyone can know 
the responefbility of the vote that ho records 

The resolution was then orplained in Hindustani and in Tamil. The 
following is the text : — 


Part A. — Political Rights. 

This Congress resolves that in any future scheme of constitution, so far 
as representation in the various legislatures is concerned, joint electorates in 
all the provinces and in the Central Legislature be constituted. 

That, with a view to give full assurances to the two great communities that 
their legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the Legislatures for the present 
and if desired, such representation of the communities should be secured in the 
reservation of seats in joint electorates on the basis of population in every 
province and in the Central Legislature. 

Provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities in the Punjab 
mav be made by mutual agreement so as to give them representation in excess 
of the proportion of the number of seats to whicn they would be entitled on the 
population basis in any province or provinces and the proportions so agreed 
upon for the provinces shall be maintained in the representation of the two com¬ 
munities in the Central Legislature from the provinces. 

In the decision of the reservation of scats for the Punjab the question of the 
representation of Sikhs as an important minority will be given full consideration. 

That the proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms should be intro¬ 
duced in the N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on the same footing 
as in other provinces is, in the opinion of the Congress, a fair and reasonable one, 
and should be given effect to, care being taken that simultaneously with other 
measures of administrative reform an adequate system of judicial administration 
shall be introduced in the said provinces. 

That with regard to the proposal that Sind should be constituted into a 
separate province, this Congress is of opinion that the time has come for the 
redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis—a principle that has been adopted 
by the constitution of the Congress. 
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This Congress is also of opinion that such readjustment of provinces be 
immediately taken in hand and that any province which demands, such reconsti¬ 
tution on linguistic bas's be dealt with accordingly. ^ , 

This Congress is further of opinion that a beginning may be made by cons* 

tituting Andhra, Utkal, Sind and Karnafak into separate provinces. 

That, in the future Constitution, liberty of conscience shall be guarantcea 
and no legislature, Central or Provincial shall have power to make any laws 
interfering with liberty of conscience. 

“Liberty of conscience” me^ns liberty of belief and worship, freedom of 
religious observances and associatibn and freedom to carry on religious ®duca-- 
tion and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and witho 
interfering with similar rights of others. . 

That no bill, resolution, motion, or amendment regarding mter-communai 
matters shall be moved, discussed or passed in any legisiriturc, Central 
vincial, if a thrccTourtbs majority of the members of either community attectc 

thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, discussion or passing o 
such bill, resolution, motion or amendment. 

“ Inter-communal matters” means matters agreed upon as such by a joint 
Standing Committee of both communities of the Hindu and Moslem raemberk 
of the legislatures concerned, appointed at the commencement of every session 

of the legislature. 


Part b.—-Religious and other Rights. 


This Congress resolves that: , , • u 

Without prejud.ee to the rights that Hindus and Mussalmans claim, the one 
to play music and conduct processions wherever they please and the otner to 
slaughter cows for sacrifice or food wherever they please, the Mussalmans 
to the Mussalmans to spare Hindu feelings as much as possible m the matter 
of the cow and the Hindus appeal to the Hindus to spare Mussalman leelings 
as much as possible in the matter of music before mosques. , \ ^ 

And therefore, this Congress calls upon both the Hindus and Mussalmans 
to have recourse to violence or to law to prevent the slaughter of a cow or 


not 


at liberty 
individual 


the playing of music before a mosque. 

This Omgress further resolves that every individual or group is 
to convert or reconvert another by argument or persuasion but no 
or group shall attempt to do so, or prevent its being done by force, fraud or 
other unfair means such as the offering of material inducement. Persons under 
eighteen years of age should not Lc converted unless it be along withjheir 
parents or guardians. If any person under eighteen years of age is tound 
stranded wi hout his paren s or guardian by persons of another faith he should 
be promptly handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy 
as to the pci son, place, time and manner about any conversion or reconversion, 
nor should th?re be any demonstration of jubilation in support of any conversion 

or reconversion. 

Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or reconver¬ 
sion, that it was effected in scctecy or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or 
whenever any person under eighteen years of age is converted, the matter shall 
be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall be appointed by the 
Working Committee either by name or under general regulations. 

In moving the above Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said The reading and tbo 
translation of this long resolution h is taken almost as long as the time wo tike 
for Swurftj. Nonetheless^ it has to be ivad, imperfect as it is, in all its various 
halting claneep. Usually, it is a maltor of great pride and pleasure to bo 
associated with m y reudatioii of such importance, but I confess that it is 
without plcapuro, without pride, but with all humility that somotbing at 
least has been achieved, however imperfect. I plice this resolution before 
you and ask you to n member the lerpoiisibility of your vote and the 
solemnity of the occaesion. I do not propose to enter into the discussion 
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Unity, blit it is a small, a little halting Magna Cbarfa of toleranco towards 
ono anothon (Cheers.) And in this 20th century, on this d ly and from 
this platform, when wc as a nation have already proclaimed onr clotennination 
of freedom in terms of independence, it grieves me, it shames mo, it bows 
my bead down before the very world to place before your ideal of indo^ 
pendonco tbii plea for tolerance towards ono another. I want you to consider 
bow disgraceful a chapter has b(*on written in our contemporary history tliat 
it should He uocessary after the passing of that resolution of independence 
to place before you a thing that wo should bo ashamed to have to pass. 
But, wo must pass it to-day if we would give an earnest to ourselves and 
to the world that we moan to go forward on the pith of freedom as a united 
people. 

What does this resolution say ? It siy? nothing final. It only asks you, 
Hindus and Mussalmans, who have been engaged in shameful conflict:, in 
tragic conflict, heaping bittornoss upon bitterness, tumult, shame upon shame, 
sorrow after sorrow—it asks you to cry halt and cry truce and cornider 
your podtion. Would you be a living nation among the living natiofis of tbe 
world or wiuild you be no more than a graveyard full of corpses in your 
couiitry ? This is the only question that yc u have to deal with in considering 
this question. I am one of those who h ivo not the suspicion or shadow of 
any communal feeling, sectarian feeling in my whole constitution. I am one 
of thbso, I am proud to say in this hour of my humiliation, I do not know 
whether I am anything but an Indian. My religion, my conviction stands 
above all creeds, castes arid races and my conviction is this, that the only 
religion for India is the religion of deliverance from bondage. Shall wo be 
Ilir.dus and Mussalmans in the raagnificont sense in which our ancestral cul¬ 
tures wore oonceived and consummated I Till then we are no more than slaves 
leading ourselves into further slavery and tying ourselves with further 
ties of slavery in the consciousness that wo are Hindus and Mussalmans, 
claimif'g our rights to the dotrimont and death of our sister communitiep. 

'J herefore, this resolution puts together the two parts, one the political 
rights a?.d the other the religious rights. Poliiical rights of a community 
will not be conceded to conciliate one another because wo are not as yet 
l>oIiticiilly minded enough to know that the business of the nation is the 
polity of the nation which is freedom. Tborofore, before wo progress 
as a nStion towards political freedom wo have to settle quarrels and strifes 
in our temples and homes, schools and colleges, nay, a quarrel between 
lifelong friends, now turned to enemies for the mirage of sectarian feeling. 
Therefore, I will take the second part first. 

The question deals with this age-long thing, the sanctity of the cow of 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans* ol>ieotiou towards music as one uf the 
religious prohibitions. For so many centuries history has been written 
that side by side the Hindus and Mussalmans bavo beeii liviug and the old 
traditions will tell you that they have been living in most intimate kinship, 
spiritually more dear, more deep, and abiding than all the blood kinships in 
the world. But, to-day, wo have a hybrid education. Becauao wo read 
history not quite rightly or wrongly wo are imperfect in our patriotism, 
uneuro in our w^ays, unstable in our aspirations. Because wo are cowardly 
in our own spirit, we need to assert tbe grievances of cowards in order to 
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make the world believe that we ate brave. That is why wo Hindus and 
Mussalmans lay violent hands and violent tongues upon one another, 
is not straight speaking but distrust of fellow cowards and fellowmeu 
towards one another which breeds all these dissensions, conflicts, trapnies 
and death. Therefore after many uoany months and years of careful oon- 
aideration, weighing the weaknesses of each community and conceaing that 
a slave nation has weaknesses which it must outgrow before it can 
on, this Congress which is equally tho home of every community without 
favour in this country has resolved that tho two commumtus should not be 
warring with one another for such foolish things as the passing of prooossiou 
before mosques or sacrifice of cow, I say we should come to some adjustment, 
no doubt, I'Ut this temporary adjustment shall bring out pernaanent sett e- 
ment not on the basis of weakness but on mutual trust and love, not by 
coercion, t ot by compulsion not oven by persuasion but by abdiwtion of 

rights that belong to one another as a sister commuoity and as brothers and 

comrades. Therefore, the second part of the resolution deals with the claims 
of iho Hindus and Mussalmans in which they rospoctively acquiesce not 
under compulsion, but they do acquiesce that the Hindus shall have the right 
to toko their rousio and worship their God on the highway even before a 
mosque. But, what does it say ? It says. Oh I Hindus whose old religion 
has been tolerance and magnanimous surrender not by compulsion, but by 
their own grace at.d sfrength, spare the religious feelings of your comrades 
whose home is India, whose mother is India and in tho exercise of youi 
claim and right to play music and take procession before mosques, you try 
to adjust your sqntimonts to tho sentiments of your brothers under a different 
name, in a mosquo which is as much a sanctuary as a temple to which you 
take your procession and music. It says to tho Mussalmans: you have tho 
right and the claim to sacrifice a cow, for reasons economic. You say you 
ore poor and the reason why you eat a cow that is sacred to the Hindu, 
your co-religionist is your poverty. You have iberofore economic as well as 
roligious sanction. What do wo soy to the Mussalmans 1 We s^ wo do 
not dispute your right, but wo claim your grace and oonsidoration. You are 
our comrades, you are our brothers, and therefore that courtesy, that spiritual 
considetation towaids our sacrosanct sentiment must be conceded to us, 
must bo observed by you and then wo do not stand ui your way to tho 
dotrimont of your right and claim. We ask of you that yon shall not outrage 
tho most sacred and most immemorial Hindu racial sentiment by your pursuit 
and exercise of your rights for economic or religious reasons. It ludher 
says to the two slave factious : “ Do not go to a court of law, do not have 
recourse to violence but by the magnanimous gesture of each to tho other 
letlovo win where hatred and violence cannot conquer. On that basis 
an agreement has been come to by the most revered leaders of the Hindu 
community whose leadership no man dare challenge—my revered leader, 
friend and father. Pandit Mndan Mohan Malaviya (oheeis; whose sanction 

has been given and by the most unchalletiged leaders of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity within and without the Congress. And therefore making ibia as the 
liasis of that toleration, that education in toleration, that discipliiie in toler¬ 
ation and magnanimous oonsidoration of each other a sentimonte, wo proceed 
to the first part of the resolution which deals with political rights, as they 
are in a transitional condition. 

The Musalman friends have made a proposal to us tho Hindus, When 
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made in Delhi on the 20fch March. I did not know 
anything of the inside psychology of the ma«8 Miiasalraan mindi I did not 
know whether I was dreaming. The Mu>»salman8 for years and years had 
made separate electorate as the very sheet-anchor to their very existence 
in India. They said rightly or wrongly, wrongly according to my reidirig 
of the whole situation, that without separate electorates, they being in a 
minority, they would, in nil those things that mean power, knowledge, cdu* 
cation, wealth and social advance, be swamped by the majority community. 
Year after year, in spite of our requests and entreaties their leaders 
No* No, No.*' To-day their leaders came suddenly and said, Yes, Yea, 
Yes.’* They said, if you will make that magnanimous gesture, if your loaders 
and your people will, according to the ideals, traditions and customs of the 
groat Hindu race, make a gracious gesture of assuratico towards us who 
are bravo, but who in our ignorance of you are suspicious and distrustful, 
w'e the loaders promise, no matter the loss, wo shall march side by side with 
you in your pilpriraago towards liberty. They said, wo give up separate 
electorate which has been iho very citadel and sanctuary of the Moslem 
minority. We throw ourselves upon your mercy. We are impel feet 
Nationalists, wc have been backward, but it took you very long to learn 
and you have not yet completed your education, 
wc shall be complete and perfect in our solidarity 
and powerful Hindu community, have not yet 
united ? Therefore, give ua time, we shall join the 

give US a little time as a transitional measure --„ 

initiation into the lessons of wide and conhcient national feeling. Give us 
the opportunity and protection, something of the protection, the illusion of 
protection if you like, and give us the concession of reservation of seats on 
the basis of the population. They have further said, give us if you will 
by such distribution of Provinces on the lines of your Congress distribution 
which will make, among other provinces, Sindh as a separate province, tto 
will give to Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Provinces which 
Amanuliih His Afghan Majesty rules, the opportunity to develop brotherhood 
and freedom. Give it the right of those reforms which you onjoy, oUl it 
what you like, give it that opportunity of equal development for it is back¬ 
ward. Do not keep it backward*. Therefore the Mussalman proposals were 
that you should give joint electorates to the Mussalmana who abdicate their 
sheet-anchor—separate doctorate. They have sot us a lespon by foregoing 
separate electorates. They tfust in you that by your practice and example 
if a joint electorate is agreed to, you will put them on equal terms, Ihey 
have asked that Sindh may be separated. You will hear many 
for and against it. I personally love Sindh, I have presided over the Sindh 
Provincial Conference, I have been a delegate of the Congress from Sindh 
and I have ties of alTectioii to that beautiful country because of its music 
and traditions. 1 have always held that Sindh should bo for its own evolir 
tion a separate province, because that is separated from the largest com¬ 
munity in the Bombay Presidency. I am putting forward this not because 
the Muslim community wants it but because the Congress rocogniaea the right 
of the distribution of provinces on linguistic basis. It is for the integrity 
and kve of the people speaking the same language, following the same 
traditions and customs, that 1 am saying this. 

You have also before you all the other oliwiscs. I am not now going 
51 
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to enter into any more details but I do boaeecb youi nay, oven more, 1 ven- 
tiiro to command you in the name of that freedom which you say you desire, 
give an earnest that you are ready for a email readiustment; the saennoes 
that are necessary to-day are the eact ifioo of your sontimonts, if indeed you 
wish to roach the goal of independoitce. What is independence* Wnat 
is freedom ? Freedom is that which demands of you the uttermost saonflce 
of life, property, liberty, sentiment and all things most precious and sacred. 
If you Hindus and Muasalmans will throw on Lord Birkenhead the insult 
that he has flmig on India, you would throw back that arrogant falsehood 
of that American woman who has explointed your dissensions and weal^ 
nesses, that you are a slave race and that you have no right for Swaraj, and 
who for the sake of unity had dared to defy the most sacred conventions, 
traditions, ideals and birthright of the people. I ask you, Hindus and Musal 
mans, no matter what it costs you, by giving up of your life*blood ana 
certain of your cherished traditions and predilections. I bog of you to hold 
this as the Magna Charta of education of discipline, and of tolerances as the 
first step towards that unity that will lead you to that indepciidence that 
you claim without w'hioh you as a Nation would be nowhere. Even if you 
would be reborn, revivified and twice-born in a spiritual sense, freedom 
alone will give you the right and claim to indepondenco, laying the founda¬ 
tion of Hindu-Muelim Unity which is the only guarantee of the liberty and 
freedom of this dying race. (Loud Cheers.) 

Mr. Ahul Kalam AZAD in seconding the resolution said in Urdu;— 

Brother delegates.—The resolution placed before us is very important 
and everyone realises the fact that the passing of this resolution is an 
imperative necessity for the future woll-hoing of India. 1 have been striving 
for unity for the last ten years but I have not achieved any success. It was 
in IDlfi that the Muslim League came to an understanding that separate 
electorate should be introduced in the country. We have been working 
along that lino ; hut now we have taken a step. By this step we are going 
to have joint electorate in the country. Hereafter the Mussalraans will not 
have separate electorate and I feel certain that this will settle the differences 
in the country and lead the country towards unity. You may find this step 
new. But there ia no other solution. As regards separation of new provinces 
I want to lay my points clear before you. You know that the Congress has 
accepted the principle dividing the provinces on linguisio basis. It is a 
misfortune thivt under the present rule, the distribution of provinces is 
very imperfect. Several provinces speaking different languages are 
amalgamated together. But this is a mistake. Provinces must be divided 
on linguistic basis. The question of frontier provinces in analogou?. There 
cannot bo two opinions over the fact that those provinces also must share 
the reforms which other provinces enjoy. 

The resolution that wo are going to pass to-day in this Congress takes 
us very far from the days of 1916. We are going to remove the stumbling 
block to unity, vi*., the separate electorate and attain national solidarity. 
There is no other easy solution for this knotty problem of the oowslaughter 
and music before mosques. 

Hero Mr. Azad explained the resolution and went on to say that the pre¬ 
sent solution was not a final one. The time for solving the cow problem finally 
had not yot come. No settlement between us can bo arrived at by fighting 
or threat and going to the courts of law. But the settlement can come only 
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by tbe declaration of the rights of each ooramunity by the other corarounity 
We must try to create the opportunity for such declaration. The Mussal- 
mans have been given tbe right to kill cows wherever they like and 
the Hindus to carry procession and play music before the mosques ; but 
the settlement can come only when both the communities leave off their 
fights and accustom themselves to respect each other^s feelings. 

Here a member objected to tho clause ** tbe Mussalmana have been 
givefi tho right to kill cows wherever they like, ’* and wanted that it must 
bo clearly indicated at which places tho cows may be sacrificed. Mr. Asad 
replying said that it was difficult to enumerate all the places of restriction 
and it will form a volume itself. Conditions differ in different places and 
it will handicap tbe work of unity. If one community cannot concede some 
rights to the other community, in that case a more enumeration of names of 
places alooo cannot solve it. These resolutions have been before the oourn 
try for tho last six months and very careful conaidorntions have been given 
to them. I request you to pass this resolution unanimously. 

Mr. Gauri Shanker MISRA, rising next, opposed the resolution. He 
said that the terms of tho resolution were not consistent with the declara¬ 
tion of independence which the Congress made only yesterday. He did not 
suppose that it was a resolution which was meant to be negatived and nulli¬ 
fied by a resolution full of communallsm. This resolution talked of Hindu- 
Moslem unity. True, they all needed communal unity to facilitate 
complete national independence. But was this resolution going to help 
them in any way at ali i To the speaker, it was nothing but one stinking 
with the same spirit of communalism which that notorious Lucknow 
Pact brought about in this country. Lot them have joint electorates by all 
means, but let there not be any reservation of seats for oomraunities. As 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu put it, he wished they realised they were all Indians first. 
The reservation of seats would not make them think so. If reservation 
of seats they must have, let them have it on the basis of such interests as 
peasant, labour and capital. Again, political rights had been incorporated 
in the resolution to satisfy the personal ends of the few educated Muslim 
agitators. Representation must be based on universal audit suffrage. A 
few Mussalmans, Hindus, Christians or others who possessed fortunately 
or unfortunately some property should not be made to have the sole right 
to decide the fate of the nations. Ho wanted every single individual born 
in the country to have the right of vote. This right must be included 
in tbe Swaraj Constitution. It was stated by some leaders that this resolu¬ 
tion was meant to solve the question of communalism. No, it was nob going 
to achieve anything like that. They had failed to take note of the fact 
that the pernicious Lucknow Pact to which such leaders as Lokamanya Tilak 
had given support had been the root cause of so much evil, denstioualiaation 
nod demoralisation in the public life of this country. In the spirit in which 
they passed tho resolution of independence yesterday, ho would ask all his 
young friends and old to stand against communalism and reservation of seats. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar Misra then proceeded to road his amendment. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Gouoral Secretary of tho Congress, raised 
a point of order that no notice of the amendment had been received for 
moving it in the open Congress. Mr. Misra persisted in his attempt to move 
the amendment, when cries of order, order were raised from all sides. 
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The PRESIDENT had then to walk to the rostrum ar.d provail upo» 
him to obey the chair. Addressing the Assembly, he said : 

Gentlemen, Pandit Misra has gi\'en his views to you. Ho sought my 
permission to oppose the resolution and I gave it. Ho has opposed it and now 
ho wants to move ar^ amendment. But no amendment has bern received by 
me from him. Therefore, whilst giving him the fullest latitude to express his 
opinion against the resolution, I cannot really allow him at this last stage to 
move an amendment without receiving due cotico of the same. I am 
glad that ho has accoeded to my wishes 
placing the amendment before you. Unless wo 
lines, work would ho absolutely impossible 
Jagat Narain to speak to you. 

Pondit Jagat NARAIN wished to express bis dissentient vtice on 
certain clausca of the resolution. So far as part B was coiiccrr d, he said 
that the wording of the clause was sure to give rise to iiiiiumcrablo diihcul 
ties and serious complications and he felt certain that it wcuid defeat the 
very object for which it was intended. It was explained to some < f them 
that there was no question of the admission of the right of Mahomedans or 
Hindus in this matter. The mover stated that in the rights claimed by 
both the communities both of them had acquiesced. He was afraid there 
was an ambiguity which would lead the Moslems to kill cow's wherever 
they chose. Ho considered that it would lead to a number of interpretations 
wherein one community wanted to snatch away as much as possible from 
another community. The resolution was in bis opinion most unhappily 
worded. He knew that in this matter the names of Mahatma Gandhi, Pt. 
Malaviya and Dr. Monjeo were also mentioned and it was said that they 
had acquicsoed in this resolution. He bad talked to friends who sat in tbo 
Subjects Committee the previous day and to several important members 
and so far as they had discussed it, the very spirit with which iho resolution 
vras drafted was cut out. He would tell them that neither Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Malaviya nor Dr. Monjee conpidored this resolution a doairablo one. 
Even Moulana Abul Kalam Asad did not Buy tl.at it was a happy resolu¬ 
tion, and that if it were possible bo would appeal to the Mussalinans to 
abolisb the cow slaughter altogether. Having stated tlio circumstances 
under which a compromise was arrived at Delhi, he asked them what was 
the spirit that lay behind the anxiety to have ihe right acknowledged f 
Although sotpe of the leading Mahomedans including tho Frceident had 
declared that tbo ultimate millerjium should bo the abolition of cow slaughter 
altogether, he knew that at tho same time there was a pressing demand 
from the Mahomedan community that this right should he acknowledged. 
This acknowledgment ho was sure would give trouble. If ho would tell 
them of the conditions prevailing in D. P. and Bihar where cows were 
BrtCrIfioed, this resolution would not bo accepted; but on the other hand 
(here was going to be more bloodshed and riots over it. There have been 
a number of pacts ar.d it rvas necessary that they should arrive at a right 
and lasting solution to help them in their difficulties instead of complicating 
matters. They went further and in the second clause said that they should 
have regard for each others feeling. If they prepared the ground like that, 
there would be no difficulty. He moved an ameiidnaent, but in deference to 
the wishes of sf mo of the JenderB he did not press it. There was an appeal in 
the third clause to both the ccmmunitics not to have recourse to violence or 
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kw in the matter of cow sliughtor or music, Tho Muslim wouUl say that he 
had a right to slaughter tho cow wherever ho liked. He certainly did not wattt 
that ihcro should ba recourse to violence or to law, but w’hat was necessary 
w ns a clear understanding and some presi^ura, and once they opened the door 
for such an understanding, the result would bo happy. He bad not placed 
before the House any amendment, hut he was grateful to tho President for 
allowing him to express his feelings. Ho felt that the first and third"^blauscs 
should have been removed and if only there w'bs a genuine spirit behind 
that appeal to bring tho troubles to a close, matters would have very much 
been for the better ; but, on the other band, he thought this would create 
d1::Sonsions. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh PANT regretted the cxister cc of the Hindu- 
Moslem trouble in this cruntry which bad eaten into the very vitals of 
their being. It had not oi ly hampered their political progrese, but in fact 
reduced thorn from tho scale of civilised social beings to that not far removed 
from that to which the brutes belonged, The tension wjis in his opinion due 
to the spirit of distrust and hate which had taken hold of most of their 
people in the cities and towns. The resolution was iu his opinion the bcit 
and meat suitable arrangement which carried with it tho largest amount of 
support from both tho communities. It was admitted even by those who 
opposed tho resolution that the sj^stom of separate rlcctorates had brought 
about a state of demoralisation and political disraeraberment. It w'as also 
rceponsiblo for accentuating their points of difference and for giving pro¬ 
minence to those who were of a fanatical spirit. They should therefore 
corcontrato on all points of agreement in consequence of which ho was sure 
the points of difference would slide into tho background. The reservation 
of scats was not compatible with complete national indeperdence. Iho 
compromise was accepted by the Hindus at a meeting of the All-India Com- 
initteo with the full concurrence of Mr. Jayokar and Pandit Makviya, both 
of whom bad been the Presidents of tho All-India Hindu Mahasabba. Bo 
the proposals carried with them tho consent of both the communities. 
Referring to social and religious matters, the speaker said that the first 
part of the resolution laid down that certain rights were claimed by certain 
communities. It did not commit the Congress to that claim. It did not say 
that the Hindus accepted tho claim that the Mussulmans made or vice versa. 

Taking the second part of that resolution they saw how necessary it was 
to rely on the active support of tho communities themselves for putting 
an end to the mischief which was largely duo to intolerance than to any¬ 
thing else. If they wanted to stop cow-slaughler in this country they should 
secure the co'opcrntion and goodwill of the brother communities iTsidirig 
in this land. The Moslem recognised that the Hindu sontimenb in this 
matter was very deep-rooted. Tho question of Music had only rcceritly 
como into prominence and it was tho duty of Hindus to regulate tho pro¬ 
cessions and so coi duct the music without wounding tho susceptibilities 
of the Muesalmanp. Wbat the resolution sought was to develop a spirit of 
tolerance through which alone the country could reach a higher state than it 
occupied to day. If they resorted to kw' ar d violence, they retarded the 
progress of that sentiment which alone could load them to tho protection 
of the cow and tho freedom of procession, music and prayer in the mosques. 

Mr. PANDE of the United Provinces in opposing the resolution said 
that it was with the greatest reluctance he was going to do that. Especially 
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^oTook objection to the first part of the resolution because it was a political 



Tnattor and Hindu-MnsHra unity was a communal question, and t»ho ono 
should not be confused with t o other* The resolution contained many 
things in whose favour nothing could be said. Firstly, the resolution was 
out of order in view of the fact that they hael passed a resolution on too 
boycott of the Simon Commission and tho resolution indirectly reoommenaed 
what they wanted to say in regard to certain things. In 1916, when roforms 
wore anticipated, the late Lokamanya Tilak and Mr. Jinnab tried to bring 
the two communities together but they made the mistake of 
political ideas with communal points, which resulted in injury and harm to 
the growth of national unity. Ha was aware that they were now going to 
eliminate the groat discord of separate electorate but still reservation of seats 
was there. As they were going to frame a Constitution, the question of 


was wieie. biiuy --, i i. j* 1 

joint or separate electorates and the reservation of seats could bo disoussoa 

later on. 


Strdnr Sai-dul Singh CAVESHAR in supporting tho resolution said 
that ho admitted that the resolution was not a perfect one. Nobociy 
claimed perfection for it. (Cheers). He pointed out that the resolution was an 
advance, but reservation of seats was a flaw in the joint electorates with re¬ 
servation of seats, was far preferable than separate electorates as they were 

at prosont. The question of slaughter of cows and music before mosques 
could be solved only in two ways. One was by insisting on each others 
rights and the other to leave it to tho communities to appeal to their sense 
of honour. During the Khilafat agitation many Hindus ranged thomselvos 
by the side of the Mussalmans as brethren with the result that fewer cows 
were slaughtered at Delhi, but when Hindus wanted to assert their 
right larger number of cows were killed last year and Hindus now insisted 
upon carrying processions with music before raosquoa. Tho best w*ay to 
solve these two questions was to leave tho communities to appeal to each 
other. 

Mr. d. M. SEN GUPTA rising amidst loud applause said that be propos¬ 
ed to meet the fow' arguments which w'ere advanced by those who opposed tho 
resolution. In the main, the opposition was dirootod to the second part of 
tho resolution. It had been said that the resolution was not a perfect one, 
and that Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavaiya, Dr. Moonje 
and others had not wholly approved of the first part. His friend^ from 
Herar, Pamlit Jagat Narayanlal, had forgotten to tell them the additional 
fact that he also shared the view of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya 
and Dr. Moonje that the resolution was not perfect. It was obvious that 
Mr. Lai had not been properly informed as ho was not present at those 
private conversations among selected leaders of all provinoos. Ho ought 
to have been informed having regard to the present situation and political con¬ 
ditions that there bould not be a bettor solution for the immediate political 
work. (Cheers.) They were faced with this great diffioulty that they had to 
go forward with their political work and this great problem had to bo solved 
and the crisis faced. Were they going to wait and wait until they were 
absolutely killed and more communal tension developed in the country ? 
They had been told that Mahatma Gandhi had not approved of the second 
part and in that sense nobody approved it but they had to evolve a cut and 
dried agreement upon which they could go on with thoir political work. 
Was not this resolution an improvement on the Calcutta settlement 1 In 
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iho Calcutta aettlcmont it was practically agreed that the Maboniedant bad 
tbe right to slaughter cows both for the purpose of religious sacrifice arid for 
food aiuj Hindus had the right to take processions with music before mosques. 
In the present resolution there was no snob admission as to the rights of 
the Mabomedans fo slaughter cows or the Hindus to play music before 
mosques but nothing but truth was stated there. The purpose of the present 
resolution was not to prohibit Mahomedans from slaughtering cows because 
that would absolutely spoil the purpose of the resolution. The only way 
was to allow the respective communities to appeal to their brethren in 
the name of honour not to offend the susceptibilities of each otheris 
rights. (Cheers), They had to give absolute freedom to each community 
without recognising their rights and assure them they would not oppose 
by violence or have recourse to law but doperdod on their honour as 
Hindus and Musaalmans not to offend each other, in the matter of 
cow-killing and music before mosques. They ought not to solve this 
question in a bureaucratic way (Cheers). He recalled the terrible days 
of April and May 1926 when riots took place in Calcutta. Hindiu and 
Mabomedans were killed, mosques desecrated, temples attacked and the 
Hindus with the help of British bayonets and policemen took procession with 
music before mosques. He hung his head down with humiliation when 
his countrymen told him that the Hindus wore victorious, It was not a 
victory but h defeat for the Hindus. The resolution wanted to prevent 
appeals to Government by one community against the other, as it was not 
the way to national freedom. During the Raj Rajeswari festivals at Calcutta, 
the Government on one day patted the Hindus on their back and allowed 
them to take procession with music by the mosques and the next clay 
they patted the Mabomedans on the back and gave a slap to the Hindus 
by concelling the licence at the last moment. That was the policy the 
English people would follow if they allowed their countrymen to have re¬ 
course either to violence or to the law officers. Therefore the resolution 
wraa drafted in that particular w’ay. There was merit in the resolution that 
instead of trying to restrict the communities from exercising what they 
claimed to be their rights they bad allowed thorn perfect freedom and 
depended upon the honour of the communities to see that they did not in 
the slightest way harm the feelings of other communities. 

There was absolutely no controversy on the last part of the resolution 
relating to conversion and re-oonversion. No one could take objection to 
the language of that resolution and so far as that part was coneorned they 
had not heard any objection raised. Joint electorates and re-distribution 
of provinces on a linguistic basis was the only way to help them to go for 
ward to their political work. If they should go forward they should accept 
this resolution absolutely unanimously if not by a great majority, so that 
they could that day give a proper answer to the insolent challenge of Lord 
Birkenhead and the British Government. 

Mr. S. SATYAMURTI in supporting the resolution in a Tamil speech 
said that it contained no provisions which were harmful to either community* 
The differences that had arisen between the two great commufuties in this 
country were due to the poniicioua system of separate electorates which were 
brought into being by the Lucknow Pact and if they were anxious that the reso¬ 
lutions on Independence and the boycott of the Statutory Commission which 
they passed almost by overwhelming majorities were to bo given effect to, they 
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sfiould firefc securo unity between the two oomtnumttos and this resolution 
was only a first step in that direction, 'i heir enemies w’ero watching how 
they settled their oomtnutjal diffaronccs and it was their duty to pass this 
refolution and thereby nnawor the insolent chalIon^;o of Lord Birkenhead 
and coinpatiy by taking a forward move on the strength of this resolution. 

Mr. CHOITRAVf of Sindh opposing the resolution regarding the separa¬ 
tion of Sindh from Bombay said First of all I want to tell you what is 
the genesis of this resolution. Some friends wanted that representations 
in the councils must be based on population basis and this brought about 
the idea of sopara.tion of Sindh. I say that this idea is against the feeling 
of na,tionoliVm. If you want lo effect the separation of a provinco you ought 
hot to do it because one comnninity or other wants it, but you must con- 
sidi^r the m iteiial progress that is to come out of such separation. 

It h:ta been said that Baluchistan must bo made a province by itself. 
Let mo t 'll you that the population of Baluchistan is only about four lakhs. 
IP you create a tract of land populated by four lakhs of people into a pro¬ 
vince bow many provinces will you have to create even out of a single 
presidency like Bombay. This kind of separation will increase the expen¬ 
diture of the provinco enormously. 'I'his our Hindu friends who support 
the resolution do not consider. The Majority of the Hindus in Sindh are 
opposed to soparafion and if you want to maintain peace and unity hotwoeo 
the two communities you must not pass this resolution. This will encourage 
the feeling of provincialism, I suggest that this roaolution bo rofored to the 
committee that is to be constituted for drafting the future constitution of 
India. ^ 

Pandit Mudau Mohan MALAVIYA, speaking in Hindi, saidYou 
have heard enough about this resolution. I will tell you one or two words. 
This is to settle the differences and stop the quarrels and move on the path 
of Swaraj together. The separate electorates have been omitted, I agree 
with Mr. Misra and 1 want that reservation of seats should hot be done. 
Wo will go as far as possible together and settle our diffcroncos when¬ 
ever they arise later. The Hindus and Muslims should agree to elect one 
representative to the legislature. Whatever community the members niay 
belong to, Hindu, Muslim, Parsi or Aiiglo-Indian, he would think that ho 
has to work,for the cause of the couijtry. 

The rofiCJlution goes on to say that the administration of juatico shoitld 
bo done in N. W. P, Provinces as it is done in other provinces. The resolo- 
lion dealing with the division of provinces on linguistic basis simply says 
that*the provinces may bo divided only if the people waiit that a soparation 
would bo for the financial and economic prosperity of tho couiitiy. 'I hia 
Congress docs i ot obieet to division in that case. 

About the Hindu-Muslim unity, Gandbiji has said that Hindus should 
refrain from playing music before mosques and Muslims from killing cows. 
The Muslima say they have a right to kill cows. The history of thousands 
of years soya that the Hindus feel pained at the saorifico of cows. The King 
of Kashmir passed laws punishing thoa© who kill* d cows, Babar also wrote 
so in bis will. Till the time of Akbar it continued. Bub ever sit)ce tho 
British people came hero the cow slaughter has become very great. And 
the Mnslima should respect tho feelings of the Hindus in the matter of oow- 
kilUng and the Hindus also must respect the fooling of the Muslims in the 
question of music before mosques. If these things are considered, the cow- 
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killing mil 1)0 stopped and then the Hindu-MaBlim fights. The Muslims 
want that they should not be disturbed at the time 0 ! the congregational 
prayer. The Hindus also must ooncede this. 

Resort to violence and law courts to stop either cow-slaughter or music 
before mosaues must be stoppid and this resolution is just a step towards 
Hindu**Muslim unity. Law courts do not really help usi but they simp y 
try to foster strained relations by helping the two communities alternatively. 

Ever since the reforms, these quarrels are magnified by some who 
want to say that we are quarrelling amongst ourselves and they are not fit 
for Swarab Wo should not be carried away by petty differenoos. 

We must look to that time when our steamers manned by our men wiU 
be sailing in the Indian Ocean flying our own flag. We want that we shodd 
have our own army oommanded by our commanders and generals. We 
want that the lucrative Civil Service should not have roeruita from a far-off 
country. We want that In trade, in politics, in navy, in army and in evety* 
thing, there should be Indians. This can be done not by one community 
but by all communities together. Dr. Ansari may be the oommaoderur 
chief. Pt Madan Mohan may be in charge of Education. There will be 
love and peace in the country. The Hindus and Muslims are the 
followers of one God. They are the children of one mother, India. A 
handful of Englishmen coming from 6,000 miles away rule over us. Cleanse 
yourself of this shame. 

The English Government is not strong enough to govern us even for a 
month if the Hindus, Muslims, Anglo-Indians all together should feel that 
there is one God and that there is one Mother India. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR made an equally passionate appeal to his 
hearers to adopt the resolution, which, he said, had been arrived at after 
a good deal of discussion among the leaders, Hindu and Masliin. The 
Congress must indeed be grateful to the two great men who bad collaborated 
to make the Madras session of the Congress a memorable oue-—Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya—and who had made it possible 
for getting over the difficulties which were created by the Calcutta resolu¬ 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee. Of these difficulties it must be 
said to the credit of Gandhiji that he with bis deep insight into human 
nature was able to find a way out. The speaker was supremely glad tb^ 
the Gandhi resolution had now been consummated by those who could deli¬ 
ver the goods to the Muslim community except Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya. The Muslim community, therefore, were equally thankful to him 
as Hindus. And just as to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, thanks were 
due to Muslim leaders. He could not in this connection omit the name of 
Mr. Manomed Ali Jiiuiah, Dr. Ansari, the Ali Brothers, and Mr. Abul 
Kalam Aaad who had laboured hard in arriving at this settlement. What 
was it that the British Government had been prating about 1 It was not 
holding India by their arms, by their navy or their steel-frame but by In¬ 
dia’s own communal dissensions. The moment those dissensions were put 
an end to, the steel-frame of Lloyd George evaporated. He was sure that 
neither the independence resolution that they passed nor that relating to 
the boycott of the Simon Commission nor any resolution that they might 
pass thereafter, would be comparable at all to the resolution which bad 
been moved by one who had devoted her whole life to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Mrs. Naidu’s life mission was fulfilled to-day and the speaker s two years 
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was also ful^llod to-day. Without Hindu-Muslim unity, as he had 
been statiDg repeatedly, nothing was possible and after what Pandit Madao 
Mohan Malaviya had said they must be satisfied with the two clauses, they 
must have no hesitation to pass the resolution without any dissentient voice. 

One final word he would tell them, They were now emerging from a 
period of rank communalism to perfect nationalism through the intermediary 
territory of imperfect nationalism. The proposition before them was leading 
them up to perfect nationalism. The reservation of seats was no obstaole 
at all. Experience had shown that it did not stand in the way of nationalism. 
It was simply a transitory provision. They must take this resolution really 
as the beginning of Hindu-Muslim unity. It was a very substantial found¬ 
ation upon which they could rear the magnificent edifice of Swaraj. No 
talk of Swaraj was poasible without this resolution. They must not view 
the different parts separately but take them as a whole, one part depending 
upon another. Let them without further discussion, without a single 
dissentient voice adopt it and shame the British bureaucracy and the Anglo- 
Indian Press. The real answer to the Simon Commission was not its l^y-* 
cott, not even the independence resolution but the unanimous passing in this 
momentous session of the Congress of the Hindu-Muslim unity resolution 
without altering a word, a single comma, or a semi-colan. 

Moulana MAHOMED ALI then delivered a stirring message which was 
loudly cheered. He said : 

Let us thank God that Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Baldwin wore induced 
to send the Simon Commission to India. That has at last aroused us and 
now we realise that we cannot trust the British Government, whether it is 
a Tory Government or Labour Government, and we can only trust each 
Other. Hindus trust Mussalmans and Musalmans trust Hindus (cheers) and 
that is contained in this resolution. When I was coming to Madras in 1921, 
since when I have not come, I was stopped at Waltair and the Collector of 
Vijsagapatam demanded security from mo to keep the peace and be of good 
behaviour (laughter). I told him it was for mo to demand security from 
him (cheers), to be of good behaviour (laughter) and as for keeping the peace, 
I said: '‘Are you not ashamed with your bands dripping in the blood of 
Jallianwalla Bagh to demand from me, a non-violent man the pledge, the 
security to keep peace in India 1” 

Moulana Shaukat Ali called out from the dais that the speaker was not 
confining hirasblf to the Hindu-Muslira question. Moulana Mahomed Ali 
in his h amorous way said :—'* My brother has a big bulk, but has very little 
patience. Let him keep his breath fortoounting up Marble Hall steps and lot 
mo use my breath for coming to my point”. Continuing, the Moulana said 

Before this resolution we were asking Government every day to demand 
security from Hindus and the Hindus were asking Government to demand 
security from Mussalmans to keep the peace and be of good behaviour, 
but now we have stopped that and we begin a new era in which we 
give security to each other only to be of good behaviour. (Hear, hear 
and cheers). This is the essence of the resolution both on the political 
and religious side. On the pohtical side we say, this is the golden rule—do 
unto others what you wish others do unto you, and we give the power to 
do good to each other or to do evil unto each other, On the religious side, 
too, we do wot ask Government now to bring out their Police Commissioners 
to take out Hindu processions and to prevent music before mosques, nor do 
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we ask GoverniBOnt to send out armoured care to bo allowed to take oowa 
to ilsughter-houses. Now our processions will be led by the highest Police 
Commissioner of the world—by our own conscience, ^ our own sense of 
iJoWlityi by our own sense of justice and generosity. (Cheers). 

The last word for which I have specially come here, and for other things. 
I have heard to'day a most marvollous speech—I refer to 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. After this speech I am reminded of what 
happened in Egypt when the British Government had ^ roused communal 
passions but they failed, because the Mussalmana who constituted 95 per cent 
of the population treated the Christiana in a manner that when the 
Milner Commission came and Lord Milner or his colleagues went up to speak 
to any Christian, he said. *1 cannot answer you. You ask my namel I dp not 
know my name. Go to Syed Zaghlul Pasha, he will toll you my name. In 
the same way. I say, if Pandit Madan Mohah Malaviya acts in the spirit of his 
wonderful speech of to-day when J^larl Winterton tells that he stands as the 
champion of minorities we shall tell him that it is a lie and that the champion 
of the minorities is Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. That is all that ^ 
to say. I pledge myself to put my confidence in Pandit Madan Mohan Mala¬ 
viya. I will not betray him and 1 feel sure he will not betray me. 

After the resolution was carried unanimously, the whole assembly 
standing and drowned in shouts of Alla-ho-Akbar, Vande Mataram and 
Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jar, the President spoke as follows 

To-day you have not only laid the foundation of a free India, hut you 
may consider that you are well on the way to win it. (Hoar, hoar and cheers) 
A friend has said about giving up cow-slaughter by the Moslems. I have 
given it up long long ago (hear, hear and cheers) and those Moslems who 
are present hero, I know, I can say that they have also all given up cow 
flesh a long long time ago. It is our earnest desire that the Moslems of 
India would voluntarily out of regard for the feelings and sentiments of 
Hindus will give up oow-aacrifice and oow-slaugbter for ever. 

The Congress then adjourned at 4-30 p.m. but re-assembled on hour later 
at 5-30 p.m. 

15.— Reform in Indian States, 

The first resolution moved by Mr, Manilal Kothari an Indian States 
was as follows . 

This Congress is emphatically of opinion that in the interests of both the 
Kulcrs and the people of Indian States they should establish representative 
institutions and responsible Government in their States at an early date.^* 

In doing so the mover said that a resolution of this character was for 
the first time brought before this House. Both in the Bombay Conference 
held under the presidency of Mr. Ramaohandra Rao and in the Indian States 
Subjects Cdnforeiioe held under the presidency of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
resolutions were adopted demanding full responsible government in the 
Indian States through representative institutions under the aegis of the Rulers. 
In passing the resolution put before them they in India would be extending 
their sympathy and support to the demands of seven croroa of Indian 
India. Prom his intimate knowledge and experience of the state of things 
obtaining in some of the Indian States he could say that seven crores of Indian 
India with eome exception were suffering under hardships and humiliations 
and even under terrors and tyrannies. Personal rule of the Chief had been 
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b baiae not only ol tho people but also the Princes. It had mad© them 
autocrats and tbs British Government had taken advantage of this to make 
them puppets. The most elementary and natural rights of citizenebip were 
detned to them and they had no right to a free press or free association. In 
some States there was not even security of person and property and they could 
not control the budget. The speaker then dwelt at length on the relations 
of the Political Depariment with the Chiefs which resulted in the latter 
having lost thoir position and prestige. This state of things was due to the 
utter belplossness of the people. Very few people were nrticulate and he 
deplored that the kind of education Imparted to Eajkumars had donation* 
alisod them. 

It was both in the interests of the Princes and the people that this 
demand should he conceded. They bad no designs against the Prinocs 
themselves and would allow them to continue provided they were good and 
God-fearing and made themselves bumble servants of the people like H. M. 
the King of Afghanistan. They wanted their Rulers to be as to many ideal 
Rulers of ancient times and then the States would have Swarsj if they were 
genuine servants. 

Mr. SATYAMURTI in seconding the resolution said : 

This session of the Congress has been epoch-making in more senses 
than one and the resolution which I have the honour of seconding will also 
go down in the history of the Congress as an epoch in its onward march in 
the fight for the freedom of the motherland. Nearly one-third of British 
India which is known as Indian States is in the grip of the Indian Rulers 
and so far tAe Indian National Congress has not thought it its duty or right 
to interfere in what are known as the internal affairs of the States. Even 
this resolution is no direct interference in the internal affairs of those Indian 
States but for the first time in the history of the Congress this great and 
august Assembly speaking on behalf of the Indian Nation appeals to the 
Indian Rulers and the Indian people that in their mutual interests they 
ought to establish representative and responsible governmont in the States 
themselves. 

I would like to say a word to the Eulers and with all humility, whatever 
their salutes may be, whatever the G. C. B.'s and G. C. I. E. s and 6. C. S. 
l.'s they get, there is no doubt whatever that so far as slavery is concerned 
they and we are equally slaves of the British Government. But there is one 
difference. Our chains are made of iron, their chains are mode of gold hut in 
both cases they are chains. But apart from history the parting kick adminis- 
tered by Lord Reading to H. E. H. the Nizam as to the relative position of the 
Nizam and his suzerain power, the treatment meted out to the Maharajas of 
Nabha and Bharatpur and the mandatory language used by moro than one 
Viceroy to the Indian States ought to make these people realise that they are 
merely puppets, whose strings are being pulled from behind the screens by the 
British Resident or Political Agent at their Courts. I also want them to re¬ 
member that in the modern wav© of democracy personal power ought to go 
the way autocratic personal power has gone. The Czar of All the Russians is 
no more. The Kaiser is no more. The King of England is there because 
he is King only in name and cot in fact. (Cheers). Therefore these Maha¬ 
rajas, Rajas and Nawabs must realise that their only future and their only 
security rest upon the goodwill and affection of the people. I therefore ask 
them in all humility to establish Swaraj or full roeponsible government in 
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ISeir own Indian Sfcafcea in order thali they may have an hononrea ana 
honourable place for themselves in the fufctire free and self-governing India. 

Secondly I appeal by means of this resolution to the people of the States 
themselves not any longer to bo dumb driven cattle but to take a lesBOU 
from the leaves of the Indian National Congress and go forth and fight by 
all constitutional and lei^*timate means for their own rights as men in thoir 
States. This resolution is a symbol of comradeship and of support in the 
atruggle which they may have to go through in the Indian States. May I 
in your behalf and mine assure our fellow slaves in these Indian States, 
the blood of our blood, that we shall no longer watch them carry on an 
unequal straggle in their own States for Swaraj but that they would find ua 
comrades in ama in their struggle. 

The last point I desire to make is that to-day in many Indian States there 
fs not even the rule of Law, let alone representative or responsible govern¬ 
ment. There is no clear demarcation between the private purse of the 
chief and the public revenues of the State. The courts are mere creatures 
of mere executive laws which are thrown aside by the whims or oaprioea 
of the Ruler or his favourites. If time is allowed I can give many instocoa 
of the freaks of the Rulers. All of you must have heard and some of you 
must have personally known these Rulers who with rare exceptions are 
petty tyrants and they ought to be told that they will have a future, if they 
put a curb voluntarily on their irresponsible power and bring themselves into 
line with constitutional monarohs wherever they exist in the world. So far 
as the Indian National Congress is concerned I am sure the Rulers will 
realise that they will find the leaders of the Indian people at least as friendly 
to them as the Govt, of India or the British Govt if not more friendly. The 
Rulers have nothing to fear from us and as the subject of an Indian State 
myself I am profoundly thankful to you that you have realised our sad 
plight and have come to our rescue. In return for that gesture we under¬ 
take on our behalf that we shall be no parties to the manoeuvre which I 
know the British Government will make in order to fight with the Indian 
Princes on their side against Swaraj for India. We in the Indian States 
are not going to stand any such nonsense. These are tho main arguments 
which I desire to advance in favour of the proposition that this Congress 
should demand that Indian States should adopt complete Responsible Govern¬ 
ment. I appeal to you to pass this resolution unanimously so that hereafter 
tho suycotg of the Indian States will find in the Indian National Congress 
the mother of their high hopes and aspirations even as we in British India 
find our own high hopes and aspirations. I have great pleasure in seconding 
tho resolution and commending it to your acceptance, (Loud applause,) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

16,~-BoycoM of British Goods. 

Mr. Rajkumar CHAKRAVARTHI of Bengal next moved the following 
resolution;— 

** This Congress while reaffirming the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee on the boycott of British goods, resolves that, with a view to make 
such boycott effective, Provincial Congress Committees be called upon to orga¬ 
nise boycott of selected British goods having regard to the conditions of each 
province.” 

In doing so be said that the partition of Bengal was the cause of a great 
agitation throughout India as a result of which a settled fact became un* 
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If Acybody eatertained any doubt about the success of tho present 
boycott agitation let him take a lesson from the historic years of 1905 and 
afterwards. The boycott of the British goods was necessary as an effective 
answer to the policy of economic exploitation which the British Govern¬ 
ment had been Bystematically following in this country for the last 150 years. 
It was also an answer to the British Government for the appointment of the 
Parliamentary Commission which was really a calculated affront to India 
and her peoples and which look away the right of self-determination which 
was their birthright; also to the ruthless policy of lawless law followed by 
the British bureaucrat in this country for the creation of many reprossive 
measuroa like the Ordinance Act of 1925 and Regulation III of ISIS ; also 
to the illegal and unjust detention of more than a hundred Bengal 
Detenus rotting in different parts of the country, some behind tha ironbars 
of the priaoirhoiiso and others in the far-off jungle lands in the deltas of 
Bengal. The resolution was only a corollary to the resolution on indeperr 
denco already adopted. India must be a self-sufficient and self-contained 
country, independent of all foreign and British goods as far as possible. 
They were all anxious for the attainment of self-government at an early date. 
After all the British had vested interests and they would like that the 
Indians should continue ior ever as hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
Unless Indians brought some sort of pressure upon the Government of a 
Nation of shopkeers they would not part with their vested interests. The 
moat effective way of bringing about that end was economic boycott. They 
had already pjissed a resolution regarding the boycott of tho Statutory Com¬ 
mission. The two boycotts must go together and for that great saorifioe 
was needed on the part of patriotic Indians. No nation ever attained self- 
government without sacrifice of some sort. The boycott of British goods 
was one of the means to achieve the ultimate end—Swaraj. With those 
words he oomnionded the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Hameed KHAN, in seconding the resolution, said that the 
Congress had resolved to declare independonoo as its goal. But that freedom 
would bo only a partial freedom unless and until they resolved to free their 
motherland communically also. Economic freedom could be attained by 
the boycott of British goods in a practical manner. If at the beginning 
the boycotted foreign goods were unnecessary and luxurious and if at the 
same time they encouraged Indian industries and articles manufactured in 
India neceesary for their use, they could gradually boycott foreign goods 
completely including goods from Britain. Unfortunately the various Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees bad not given the matter tho attention that it 
deserved and strenuous propaganda had not been carried in the various pro¬ 
vinces for the boycott of particular goods. The British Government had 
been heaping insult after insult upon his countrymen by keeping them in 
jails without trial and by sending out the Simon Commission without taking 
India into their confidence and giving them a chance to have their say in the 
deliberations of the commission. Because of this and because of the necessity 
to maintain their position as self-respecting people and as patriots who loved 
their country, the boycott of British goods was necessary. India wanted 
political and economic independonce. Further every self-rospecting nation 
should encourage its own industry. Let them look at Britain, Germany, 
America and Japan which imposed tariff duties to keep out goods manufac¬ 
tured in other countries. Unless the average Britisher was made to feel the 
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serious lituation in India and unless his pocket was touched he would not 
realise that India did not want any longer to be under bondage. 

Miss Bandopadhysya of Bengal in supporting the resolution said that 
a nation proud of her power of might ruled over a subject nation in such a 
manner as to disregard humanitarian considerations introducing lawlessness 
in the name of law and order, heaping insult on insult, disgrace upon disgrace. 
A subject nation had no other alternative than to retaliate with a mighty 
blow crumbling down the pride of the rulers to dust. The boycott of British 
goods was the only manner of retaliation which India could adopt against 
England. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Friends' Messages* 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar then announced that letters and messages 
of sympathy had been received from Lala Harikishen Lai of Lahore, Maha- 
r^iaof Mahmudabad (Lucknow), Mahomed Jaraaitullafa (Punjab), Messrs. 
Ghoae, George Lansbury, Saklatwala, Baruoha and Mahomed Yaooob. 

At the request of the audience the following message from Mr. Saklat¬ 
wala was read : 

Mr. Saklatwala’s Message. 

nir comrades.—The might of tyrants holds me away from my countrymen. 

Many have tried this trick before, to save their ill-gotten Empires but no one vet 
has really succeeded. or 7 v 

Yes, I can be shunned and held in exile only if you, my countrymen and 
countrywomen, shut your hearts against me and turn a deaf ear to my pleadings. 
It you receive me in your hearts, if you incorporate my suggestion in your deli- 
heratiom at this critical juncture of our struggle for our freedom and in the 
cause of world peace I am as much in your midst as any other delegate. 

I honestly hold the view that the human being who stands reconciled to an 
i^mperialist bondage, who basks in the sunshine of foreign rule is responsible 
lor many more evils in the world at large, than meiely for the degradation of 
hts own country and his own people. u « ui 

British rule in India means our peoples’ perpetual starvation, ignorance, 
physical detenorahon and social backwardness. British rule in India means a 
standing curb on Egypt, Iraq, Prussia and Afghanistan. 

British rule in India means an over-powering militarism by British that 
compels the rest of the world to weigh itself down under the cursed burden of 
armaments. 

British rule in India means the continual menace to the wages, to the work, 

TT standard of the British masses, and an actual frustration of their 
trade Union Rights and Socialist aims. 

® constant unseen war upon the rapid develop- 
ment of the masses in all the nations of Europe and America. 

If, by a magic touch, the British Empire were to be Soviatised and the con- 

qwred races under her control set free, there would be not only real peace and 
prosperity for the liberated races, but there would be a sudden jump in the 
economic, social, political and cultural development of the human race. 

T-j- * * , Britain, as an equal brother of the British, as of the 

Indian worker and peasant, I devote myself and appeal to all of you to devote 
and7or'ever° **** *''^*** getting Britain to abandon Im|^rialism once 

arf be led into merely raising protests against this act and that 

? hundred and one of the day to day grievances of a sorely tried people. 

but a crushing mill? The prince and peasant must 
*“tns, as you we a Nabha or a Nizam can be sacrificed to it as 
easily as the poorest of Akalis or Moplahs. Imperial prisons exempt no castes 




or religions when a spirited person makes a stand ; a Subash Bose, a Maulatia 
Mahomed Ali, a Sardar Karak Singh, a Manchersha Awari are all hateful to 
imperialist arrogance and latterly you must have seen that when, at last-^thanks 
to the teadiing of the communist movement—British boys like Allison or Spratt 
stand up for the rights of a people to be free the Imperialist ruler foists the 
white man's prestige and is ready to wreck vengeance upon his own ^ jat bharV 

Let us rise above wailing over pain endured by individual sufferers. 

British Imperialism is a destined factor in the rise and fall of modern 
capitalism ; it was conceived as an economic power and it has grown up to be 
an economic evil. 

We who have led in the van with a purely political concentration have 
proved too feeble for the task. Awaken oiir working masses, organise our 
teeming peasants, take these myriads of India's toiling children right inside our 
national organisation by direct affiliation, discipline them within their Trade 
Unions and witliin an All-India Workers' and Peasants* Party for direct 
economic passive resistance that can dry up the sources of imperial power and 
prosperity. 

Organise our youths of both sexes from the age of lo into a lai^c All-India 
Young Comrades' League, and without scorn for their youthfulncss affiliate them 
also with the Congress. 

Now is the time for a genuine nation-wide boycott movement, not of a 
picturesque political kind but of an economic character that will everlastingly 
impress upon the ruling caste that a Royal Commission which goes out to sow 
fresh power may bring back a harvest of disaster. If the British Labour Party 
have declined to respect the declared washes of India's representatives and the 
Indian Trade Union Congress and have become partners in the Imperial game 
of the capitalist rulers of the British Empire the responsibility is theirs of 
making the workers of Britain share in the penalties of a severe economic boy¬ 
cott. Do let me appeal to you to avoid the mistakes of the past and to take a 
more courageous and scientific line of action. 

In the first place do nor try to declare a boycott of all foreign goods, but 
let us be honest and voluntarily avoid contact with British goods. To keep out 
of India all foreign goods in the present stage of our development is impracti¬ 
cable in national economies. But it is impossible to demand and obtain foreign 
goods from other nations to substitute goods of British origin at least as long 
as the representatives of British labour insist upon sitting on this Royal Com¬ 
mission. Then again do not fail to enlist the assistance of the working class 
as by mere dependence upon its commercial and educated section no nation 
carries its ideals to success. Indian dock-workers, transport workers, carters, 
clerks and all should refuse all contact with goods of British origin. When you 
have done all this you have taken action only against a part of commercial im¬ 
perialism. One of the main objects of Imperialism is transplantation of British 
interests into India, and in the economic and unjust enrichment of British capitalist 
these transplanted activities play a bigger part than exports of goods from Britain. 
Aliy scientific ostracism of the interests of British capitalism is impossible unless 
effective measures arc adopted to refuse contact with the economic interests of 
British capitalist representatives injndia. Let Imperialism take care of itself 
politically or legislatively, it has no right to demand economic co-operation from 
the conquered. We are legally and constitutionally entitled to refuse com* 
mercial and industrial co-operation and hospitality to those who are only out to 
abuse both. 

Let the present Indian National Congress concentrate itself on large and 
fundamental issues instead of discussing details of every-day grievances. Ap¬ 
point your All-India Congress Committee on a specially larger scale so tliat men 
and women of talent and power can function unceasingly in towns, taluks^ and 
villages and can carry out your national schemes with the full support and Co¬ 
operation of our workers and peasants. 

Let me pray you in the end not to minimise the difficulty of our task; the 
problem is not merely an Indian problem, not a problem of foreign ministers or 
officials ruling India, it is a world problem, it is the problem of freeing ail 
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_aity irom a militarist civilisation that it may build a new ftta of genuine 

equality, fraternity and liberty. Do not therefore conclude your sittings without 
adopting adequate measures and without creating necessary machinery for your 
co-operation with the workers of all nationalities who are struggling to attatn 
the same end. * ^ 

With ray heartiest good wishes and trusting in your efforts to get me oacic 
in your midst as soon as possible despite the cunning and stupid attempts to 
exile me, I remain, yours, Saklatvala. 

17. —Swaraj C o n • t i t u 1 1 o n. 

Mr. Jamnadas M, MEHTA next moved the following resolution : 

Having regard to the general desire of all political parties in the country 
to unite together in settling a Swaraj constitution and having considered the 
various drafts submitted to it and the various suggestions received tn repnr to 
the Working Committee’s circular, this Congress authorises the Working Com¬ 
mittee, which shall have power to co-opt, to confer with similar committees to be 
appointed by other organisations political, labour, commercial communal, 
in the country and to draft a Swaraj Constitution for India, on the basis of a 
declaration of rights and to place the same for consideration and approval before 
a special convention to be convened in Delhi not later than March consisting 
of the All-India Congress Committee and the leaders and representat^^s of the 
other organisations above mentioned and elected members of the Central and 
Provincial legislatures.” 

In moving the resolution he said that the question of drafting the 
Swaraj Constitution should not be left to the Simon Commission or to any 
creature of the British Parliament because at present there was no greater 
enoiny to the progress and peace of the world than England as could ^ seen 
from the condition of things in India and elsewhere. After the war England 
was the only country which remained the most autocratic ^he most 
grasping country in the world. Britain under the guise of bringing peace 
wanted to exploit innocent people. There were othet countries who acted 
like Britain. They professed to be Christians, they prayed on their knees 
on Sundays and preyed on their neighbours on the rest of the days. The 
British Government were ignorant of the condition of things in India. Even 
the under“SeoTetary of State for India did not know the real condition of 
things in India for he was reported to have said that the drafting of the 
constitution should not be left to the politicallrminded people representing 
20 lakhs of votes. Everybody who knew anything of the Indian constitu* 
tion knew very well that it was not 20 lakhs of votes but 6 millions. Then 
again ho was reported to have stated that the Indians should not be allowed 
to have a hand in the drafting of the constitution because in South India 
there was so much bitterness between the Mahomedans and thfe Hindus. 
They were all aware that such a bitterness existed only in Northern India. 
Perhaps Earl WintertoD did not knew what was Southern India and what 
was Northern India. Years ago a countrymen of Earl Winterton wrote a 
novel in which he stated that Bombay was situated in the Bay of Bengal. 
Earl Winterton was certainly an improvement on that novelist. After 
referring to other instances of the ignorance of Earl Winterton of the real 
condition of things in India, he said that the Congress having passed the 
independence resolution it must now proceed to draft a Swaraj Constitutiou. 
Such a constitution could be decided upon by the deliberations of a committee 
representing the various political parties in the country—Liberals, Moderates, 
Moriim Leagues, etc. The draft constitution should be presented to the 
country for the political education of the masses and the classes. If England 
63 
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Bd soma elament of wisdom she would take the last ohance of improving 
situation. 

Dr. Varadarajulu NATDU in seconding the resolution said that the 
British Government bad taken advantage of the existing dissensions in the 
coaiitry to advance the date of the appointment of the Commission. But 
they had by their resolutions during the past two days shown clearly that 
there was absolutely no difference between them in regard to their political 
demands. They had before them a number of Swaraj Constitutions pre^ 
pared by leaders, and it was necesmry that they should be examined by the 
Working Committee and a Swaraj sobeme prepared in conformity with the 
resolution passed yesterday by the Congress that their goal was complete 
national independence. 

After some more speeches the resolution was declared carried, two 
voting against it, 

18.—Delegate’s Fee.? 

Mr. A, Rangaswami lYENGER, General Secretary of the Congress# 
moved that in Article M dealing with delegate’s fee# Rs. 5 be substituted for 
rupee one. The motion was put and lost, 

19,—Member's Subscription. 

^ Mr» A. Rangaswami IYENGAR next moved that the annual subscript 
tion of every member of the All-India Congress Committee be Rs. 10 and 
said that the very attenuated condition of the Congress funds was the Treason 
for fixing the annual subscription of an A. I. C. 0. member at Rs. 10. 

The resolution was carried. 

20 & 21,—Other Resolutions, 

The President, in concluding the session, spoke as follows :— 

Brother Delegates, Lq.die8 and Gentlemen.—Now I have got to place 
before you a few formal resolutions. The first one is that relating to the 
retiring Secretary. The resolution reads thus :— 

‘‘This Congress places on record its great appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar and Mr. V. J. Patel, as 
the General Secretaries for 1927." I am sure you will all carry this 
unanimously. I hope there is no opposition to this. 

Now the next resolution relates to office-bearers for the year 1928. 
This Congress appoints the following office-bearers for the coming year * 
(1) Shuaib Quereshi, (2) Mr. Jawabarlal Nehm and (3) Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose as the General Secretaries. Then the two Treasures: (l) .TamnaJal 
Bnjsl and (2) Reva Shanker Jagjivan Javeri,” Now I hope you will also 
carry this resolution unanimosly. 

The resolutions were put to vote and carried amidst acclamation, there 
being not a single disaentient. 

22,—Venue of the Next Session. 

The third resolution which I ought to place before you is that which 
relates to the venue of the next Congress. The resolution runs as follows 
“ This Congress resolves that its next session be held in Calcutta.’* 

This was also carried unanimously amidst loud cheers and applause. 

Dr. Ansari’s Concluding Speech, 

The President, Dr, Ansari, in conclusion, said .-—Brother Delegates, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—Before this memorable session of the 42nd Indian 
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National Oongrefis is closed, I vfhh to say a few words for the groat con- 
sidoratioi), for the great assistance and for the wonderful warmth of reoeptioD 
which Madras and my brother delegates have given me. Geutlomen, I wish 
to remind you that in this session you have carried through some very 
important resolutions. The most important one to my mind related to the 
Hiodu“Muslim relations. I have already told you that you have not only 
laid the foundation of Swaraj* bub you have almost won it. The next 
important resolution that you have carried relates to the boycott of the 
Simon Commission. I am sure if we all work unitedly, wo shall not only 
gain our immediate objective but we shall be very near our goal of attaining 
Swaraj. The third important resolution that you have carried—just passed-— 
is that which relates to the Constitution. You have not only got to boycott 
this Simon Commission but you have got to prepare the constitution and 
you have to place that constitution for your future guidance and for the 
information of the entire world including the British nation—that is your 
ideal and that is what you want. 

Gentlemen, you would see that in the next year you have got to do 
very strenuous work, very hard work if you really wish to succeed. It is 
not sufficient that we should pass resolutions and then forget all about tbent 
when we go back home and to our various proviooes. I would appeal to 
you all, gentlemen, that when you leave Madras or rather when you leave 
this pandal you will vow that these resolutions which you have oarri^ you 
are going not only to carry but you are going to act up to them and going to 
make a success of them. 

Gentlemen, before I close, I wish to say a few words of gratitude to 
Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar, the Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
to the Secretaries and all hia co-workers who have worked so hard and 
who have really made this Congress so very successful, so very comfortable 
and so wonderfully beautiful. I wish also to thank Mr. Rajaram Pandya, 
Captain of the volunteers. I wish to thank bis assistants, namely, the Vice- 
Captains, and above all, I wish to thank most cordially the rank and file of 
the volunteer brethren. It is really these young men who are the hopes of 
the country. It is really they who will bear the brunt and I know that 
these young men had been working hard day and night. They have really 
withstood the burden of the work. I owe a very deep debt of gratitude 
to them for having so loyally, so steadfastly, so generously given their time 
and labour in the service of their country. (Loud applause and cheers.) 

Before I close I will only say one word about your great citizen, I mean 
Srijut S. Srinivasa Iyengar. I know he is the pivot on which the whole 
syiiitem in this city, at least relating to the political life of this province 
resolves. But for his wonderful personality I know half the work would 
not be done. I wish to thank him on your behalf and on my behalf and I 
pray that many years would be given him to serve his Motherland in the 
way in which he had been doing. 

Before I close, ladies and gentlemen, I wish to appeal to you for the 
cause which I am sure you would most liberally support and that is the 
Bengal Detenus Fund. Gentlemen, I have already told you in my address 
the deplorable condition in which they are rotting away in their exile and 
internment. I appeal to you as patriots, as Indians, to help those brothers 
of yours who are suffering to-day only because they love their motherland 
too dearly. 
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And before I close I wish to thank Mrs, Lakshmipathi and Mrs. Kama- 
ladevi Chatopadhaya also the rank and file of the Lady Volunteers. 
Goptlcnoen, it is only when our woroen take to come out and help us in the 
caufe of the Motherland that India will become absolutely irresistible. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not wish to delay any longer and I want 
to thank you cordially for your generous hospitality and for the warmth 
with which you have always received me. It would be one of the most 
ehorished moments of my life and I shall always remember Madras for its 
hospitality and its generosity. (Loud and continued applause.) 

Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. Mutburanga Mudaliar, the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
then rose to express bis vote of thanks in the following words : 

Follow-dolegates and friendsWhile welcoming you on the opening 
day of this session I congratulated you on the choice of the President. I 
am now happy to say that your expectations and aims have been amply 
justified in the last two or three days. You have seen how tactfully, how 
ably, in what a businesslike manner our President has conducted the deli¬ 
berations of our assembly. I am sure that this year which has begun well 
with this momentous session of the Congress under the distinguished leader¬ 
ship of our President will be a memorable year in the history of our struggle 
for freedom. I shall not be justified in making a long speech in this huBinesa- 
liko session. On behalf of the Reception Committee I propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to our President, to the delegates and distinguished leaders 
who have made it convenient to attend the Congress and help us in our 
deliberations. I am sure that amongst the many important resolutions that 
we have passed in this session we may congratulate ourselves that we have 
unanimously passed three most important resolutions, the one on National 
Independence, the second on the Boycott of the Simon Commission and the 
third on the Hindu-Muslim Unity. In arriving at this conclusion I must 
congratulate our tried leaders, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Moulana Mahomed Ali and others. Friends, it is not enough 
that we have passed these resolutiors. I hope you will carry this message 
with you when you go hack from Madras and broadcast this message to every 
village in your province. 

I have to confess that the Reception Committee has not done what 
all it ought to have done. I know our President in concluding this session 
has paid a great tribute to the work of the Reception Committee and my 
humble self. I may say at once that this spectacular part of the arrangement 
may he all very good. But I am conscious of our own imperfections and 
I am consoious that we have not done all that we ought to have done for 
the comforts of our delegates. We have no excuse for such a weakness. 
But now 1 appeal to my brother delegates and sisters to forgive us for our 
shortcomings. I would also propose a vote of thanks to all other parties 
who have re:iponded to our invitation. I hope this would pave the way 
for the union of all the parties with a view to present a united front to our 
enemies. With those words I appeal to you, ladies and gentlemen, to cany 
this resolution of thanks with acclamation. 

Thus ended the great and memorable session of the 42 Indian National 
Congress, 
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The Welcome Addre^e* 

Tbd tenth session of the All-India National Liberal Federation opened 
at Bombay on the 27th December 1927 before a very large gathering of dele¬ 
gates and visitors* 

Welcoitjlag the Federation to the City of its birth, Sir Chinnanlal SETALVAO said, 
to«day they were meeting under very exceptional circumetances* The whole country bad 
been moved in a manner it had never been moved before and a feeling of solidarity and 
unity in apbolding the national self-respect and national rights had exhibited itself 
in a maryolious manner. The announcement of the Statutory CommiBsion had evoked 
throughout the country deep and universal dissatisfaction and people of all shades of 
political opinion had compraised their protest. 

Sir Ohimaulal strongly oritioised the composition of the Commission and said that tbo 
Secretary of State for India most indeed have a desperate case to support when he was 
driven to arguing that the framers of the Government of India Act of 1919 had in their 
minds the appointment of a purely Parliamentary Commission although the Section as 
worded did not impose any such restriction. 

Referring to the proposal to constitute committees of legislatures Sir Chimanlal 
uttered a note of warning against being carried away by suggestions and pious hopes of 
labour Leaders or by the honeyed words used by the Prime Minister that Indians would 
be approached as friends and equals. 

In the scheme there was nothing conceded to Indian legislatores, declared Sir 
Chimankl, beyond what would be perfectly open to them to do without the scheme 
mentioning it. The legislatures or their committees had no more status and no mere 
power than that of submitting their views like any other witness, which could be accepted 
or rejected. Further, all freedom which Sir John Simon and bis colleagues could give 
would pply be to liberalise the procedure as much as they could but not create eqnal status 
or confer equal rights on the committee of the Indian Legislature. 

This Mug the real nature of the association oJBfcrcd to India in the work of deter- 
roinipg her political future, Sir Chimanlal asked, could India with any self-reapeot agree 
to accept the position offered to her ? It was for the Federation, speaking for the Liberal 
Party to give the answer but he suggested that it should be an emplantio negative. Their 
position was plain. The echeme as announced was unacceptable and they could not take 
any part in it. If fresh proposals or modiHoations were made they were prepared to 
consider them with an open mind. They bad raised their voice in warning and the rea- 
ponsihility lay hearlly on the Government. They bad to make np their minds and the 
quicker they did it the better to retrace their steps and rectify the great blunder they bad 
coiumitted or to persist in their mistaken course and work an everlasting barm both to 
India and to England, 

Sir Sivaswamfa Tribute to the President-Elect. 

After the welcome address Sir Sivaswami Iyer, proposing Sir Tej 
^hadur Sapru to the chair, said it was only necessary to remind the gather¬ 
ing, not inform them, of the many great personal qualities and achievements 
as a public man of their President-elect, His public spirit, sterling inde¬ 
pendence of character and his quality of talking straight to the enemy at the 
gate made him the man they require at this juncture. 

Sir M. V. JOSHI, seconding the proposal, thought the party could no^ 
get wiser guidance than from Sir Tej Bahadur who was the speaker’s idea^ 
of what a sturdy Liberal should be, By accepting him as the President 
they would show to the country that they had not deflected from Liberal and 
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constructional methods. The proposal having been duly supported by 
Messrs. Dosai and Hridayanath Kunzru, Sir Tej Bahadur took the chair 
amidst cheers and delivered his address. The following is the text 

The Presidential Address. 

In the course of his speech Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru discussed threadbare 
all the points of the coming Statutory Commission. At the cutest he remarked 
that though they had declared their opinions on it on their own responsi¬ 
bility, it was for the Party now which had met together for the first time since 
the Viceregal announcement, to declare its opinion in its collective capacity. 
For nearly six months, he continued, before this historic commencement, 
speculation was rife as to its character and composition and the Anglo- 
Indian press and publicists with only two solitary exceptions predicted the 
absolute exclusion of Indians on its panel. It was surely remarkable that 
they should have some months ago, so vividly anticipated the decision of the 
Government. When surprise was expressed at what was supposed to be a 
premature disclosure of the names of the members, Lord Birkenhead had to 
confess that he had to take into confidence a large number of persons in 
England and invite their opinion. Whether similarly a large number of 
Europeans in India were also taken into confidence and whether their counsel 
was invited could be very well understood from the above circumstances. How¬ 
ever, when this was going on behind the scene he, writing to the Press so far 
back as June last, ^ave a note of warning to the Government tha t an exclusively 
Parliamentary Commission with no Indian element could make no appeal to 
any section of the Indian opinion and would not carry with it Indian confidence 
and support. 

The Rubicon Crossed. 

Continuing ho said :—“ During my recent visit to England—short as my stay 
was there—it became abundantly plain to me that the mind of government had 
already been made up ; that India could not hope for any support for its view¬ 
point from the Conservatives of the Liberals and that, at any rate, so far as some 
of the Labour leaders were concerned they had placed serious limitations upon 
their liberty of action. The English Press could not or would not tolerate the 
expression of a different opinion on the subject and when in a leading article 
the * Times ^ wrote that the personnel of the Statutory Commission must be ex¬ 
clusively British it left no room in my mind that the Rubicon had been crossed. 
The fiat had gone forth and it could no longer be revoked. 

** It is impossible to believe that an all-wise and far-seeing government could 
not or would not^ anticipate the repercussions of such a policy on Indian mind. 
No doubt it reconciled itself to its decision in the hope and belief that the out¬ 
burst of indignation and discontent in India would be a short-lived one, that the 
Swarajists were more interested in nursing grievances tlian in having them 
removed and that therefore they could easily be disposed of as the irreconcilables 
in Indian politics ; that the Liberals would be amenable to **ipso facto” reason¬ 
ing and persuation ; that at any cost they were not a serious factor in Indian 
politics; that the cleavage between the Hindus and the Mohammedans was so 
wide that even under the pressure of common grievance they could not join hands 
and, lastly, there were the depressed classes who were bound to raise their 
piteous cry for protection against the evil designs of the more powerful upper 
classes and that it was clearly the duty of government to firmlv refuse to listen 
to the demand for Indian representation and to do their duty by* the weak and 
the oppressed. 

** It was apparently in such circumstances and under the influence of such 
i deas that this Commission was conceived. Small wonder then if the announce¬ 
ment of the appointment of this Commission has instead of giving rise to a spirit 
of hopefulness and confidence aroused the strongest feelings on such a large 
scale and in such different quarters. ® 
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It is interesting to note the reasons for the appointment of this Commission 
at this particular time* “So long as the unwise counsels of political non-co- 
operation prevailed/^ thus runs the statement in His Excellency’s announcement 
of November 8th, “ it was evident that the conditions required for calm appraise¬ 
ment of the complicated constitutional problem were lacking, and that an earlier 
enquiry would have been likely only to crystalue in opposition two points of 
view, between which it must be the aim and the duty of statesmanship to effect 
a reconciliation. But there have been signs lattcrlv that while those who have 
been foremost in advancing the claims of India to full self-government have in 
no way abandoned the principles they have felt it their duty to assert, yet there 
is in many quarters a greater disposition to deal with the actual facts of the 
situation and to appreciate what I believe to be most indubitably true, namely, 
that the differences which exist on these matters are differences of method or 
pace and not differences of principle or disagreements as to the goal which we 
all alike desire to reach 

“ I desire to speak of His Excellency with the utmost possible respect, but I 

venture to think that, the differences of method or pace are apt at times to be 

not less important than differences of principle and that if a calm appraisement 
of a complicated constitutional problcxn could not be made so long as the unwise 
counsels of political non-co-operation prevailed there seems to be scarcely any 
justification for the hope that this task could be achieved by penaliiing co-opera¬ 
tion, for I maintain that non-co-operators who have co-operated during the last 
few years and co-operators who have always co-operated cannot legitimately 
feel proud of a situation which compels them to realize that in a conflict that 
may arise between the European view of method and pace and the Indian view 
of method and pace the former must necessarily prevail and the latter can only 
claim to be sane and reasonable if it is prepared to accept the former. Another 
reason assigned for the anticipation of the date of this Commiission is that the 
Legislative Assembly has passed five resolutions calling for the appointment of 
a Commission. Lord Win ter ton was repeatedly challenged in the House of 
Commons to produce those resolutions but he simply fenced with challenge. The 
fact is that the Assembly has never asked for such a Commission, though it 
has repeatedly urged its views on the question of advance. Not only Col. 
Wedgood but several other members of the Labour Party have correctly ex¬ 
pressed our view that the appointment of such a Commission at a time when 
public opinion in England about India has been poisoned by the publication of 
‘Mother India'was to say the least not playing the game. There is need for 
some more convincing reason for this sudden fit of responsiveness on the part of 
govemmenu 

Birkenhead’s Plea* 

“ I shall not ask you to examine carefully the reasons for the exclusion of 
Indians from this Commission and the nature of the palliatives that have been 
adopted in the shape of committees. One reason which has been assigned for the 
appointment of a purely Parliamentary Commission is “that the framers of the 
original and determining Act, when they spoke of the Commission, contemplated 
a Parliamentary Commission. It is true that they did not so state in terms but 
I (that is to say Lord Birkenhead) draw the inference that they did not so state 
it because they ttiought it so obvious.” He then appealed to Lord Chelmsford 
and the latter observed : ”He was deeply comnaitted to the belief that the enquiry 
should be through the medium of a Parliamentary Commission.” 

“ The point scarcely requires any further labouring. The Secretary of State, 
speaking as a constitutional lawyer, has conceded that the framers of the Act 
did not In terms state that the Commission to be appointed under this section 
was to be a purely Parliamentary Commission, that is to say a Commission con¬ 
sisting of members of Parliament only, but he has drawn the inference that they 
did not state so because it was so obvious. The difficulty of any lawyer contro¬ 
verting an interpretation like this by a lawyer of the emincncfl^^of Lord Birkenhead 
whq has occupied the highest judicial position in the Emp'ke would be at any 
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time very great. But still I make bold to saty that an interpretation of an Act, 
founded upon the belief as to the intention of its framer, on the floor of a P^hf'cal 
body is not the same as its interpretation in a court of law. At ^ 

as this constitutional argument is concerned, no one ever heard ot it untu i-om 
Birkenhead put it forward with all the authority attaching 

Indians are entitled to take our stand upon the plain words of the statute, wo 

were no parties to the beliefs which might have been entertained as to the 
tions of the framers of the Act in high quarters and I venture to think that if 
this view had been put forward bluntly in the year 1919 many of us would have 
had even at that time to revise our attitude. The credit for giving 
to the political faith of us Liberals must undoubtedly belong to Lord Birkenhead* 


Political Reasons. 

‘M shall now leave the constitutional reasons and ask your attention for a 
little whr.c to the political reasons. Ixird Birkenhead took shelter behind the 
soecch of Mr. Goswami in which he is reported to have said that there was no 
organitation which could speak in the name of the 

do^ not know what Mr. Goswami really meant by it. But I cannot understand 
fh'it an alllnowing Secretary of State and a vigilant India Oflice can be unaware 
of the existence of a Hindu organization which has not been particularly inarti¬ 
culate or inactive during the last few years. I believe there are scores of Hindus 
who without being members of the Hindu Mahasabha could have adequately pr<^ 
tecied Hindu interests but I cannot understand 

sacrificed the Hindu cause by selecting aj‘^P*'«sentative of the Hindus 
amontr the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha nor can I understand that the task 
ofsc^feting a non-Brahman Hindu or a Sikh was equally impossible. As regards 
the depressed classes whose condition Lord Birkenhead describes to be dcrnble 
and poignant,” was it wholly impossible to select some .one to 
Sd here let me point out to you that the portion m which he deals with the 
depreS'^ed classes scarcely reads like the speech of a statesman bent on the high 
nu?pose of unifying a distracted India, of elevating those who deserves to be 
SplXd from their fallen condition. It reads like a sensational 
ascertain class of newspapers in India or in England or a page from a book of 

acold^wea purposes of our critics to exploit the misfortunes or the de¬ 
graded condition of the depressed classes in relation to a definite issue 

Lt they cannot feel proud of their record of 

Lndition of these classes until the commencement of the reforms. If the Secre¬ 
tary^ of State was solicitous of the depressed classes and the abongmes he was 
enuallv solicitous of the Indian Civil Service which has a deep-rooted interest 

India and he argued that “if you admitted other Parliamentary representa- 
Uves Su’could not eM members o Service^” Now .t m.gh 

be tlSt a Commission of i8 or 20 people would be very ynwieldy but one cannot 
S^e^tand why a Commission of 12 could not be fairlv reoresentat.ve of aU 
sections of the people and why it could not be trusted to deal with the problem in 

a spirit of reasonableness. . « , r 

^ Nothing to be Proud of* 

“It is said that an unwieldy Commission of 18 or 20 and ^*a fortiori” of la 
could not have produced an unanimous report. “There may not be an unanimous 
report now” said Lord Birkenhead, “but at any rate we shall Imve a report which 
nr^ceds upon the same general point of view and principle. He was afraid 
would be a very strong partisan Hindu report, a very strong Mus Jm 
reoort and 2 or 4 other dissenting reports from various sections deeply mttrest^ 
in^lie’ decisions which are taken and that Parliament could “o* assisted by 
disclosure of dissenting views of this kind. For ar^nients like these I say m 
all h^ility that there ts only one word—they are the arguments of an advo<»te, 
notthe araumentsofa statesman. The one immediate effect of arguments of 
tlhs character must be to give an impetus to class consciousness and to Stimulate 
IhSe differences which it should be the object of the ^statesman o aUay, and If 
those dineren e ^ be the fact that the pbsition m India is sd 


pofistblc, to 
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hopeless as the Secretary of State in the House of Lords and Lord Winterton 
in the House of Commons have made it out to be, then in the name of common- 
sense and fairness I ask what is the good of appointing a Commission? Why 
entertain any talk of Reforms? Why not then follow the advice of a distinguished 
member of the European community in Calcutta who had the frankness and 
courage to say not many days ago that “the time had come for the Viceroy to sit 
down with his selected district officers who knew the real people of India and 
evolve a decent system for governing the country forgetting all democracy and 
all such discredited systems,’^ 

The Scheme of the Commission. 

“ Now let me draw your attention to the scheme of Commission. The Com¬ 
mission, as you all know, is to consist of seven members including its chairman 
who represents the Liberal Party. There are two representatives of Labour and 
four representatives of the Conservatives. I do not wish to say anything in my 
own words of the personnel of the Commission. 1 shall venture to quote on this 
point what the London “Times” wrote in one of its leading articles. “What has 
presumably liappeoed” says the “Times, “is that the Government have found it 
impossible in practice to diVert from England any of those leaders on wliose 
presence the complexion of the future Parliament may be thought to depend. 
And for the moment and in view of the character of the Commission as “rap¬ 
porteurs” (in the Geneva phrase and not as constitution makers) the absence of 
the political leaders may not be altogether a disadvantage. All that is a little 
surprising in the circumstances is that none of the recognized front bench leaders, 
either Conservative or Labour, should have seized the opportunity to take part 
in an enquiry so incomparably more attractive and more far-reaching in its conse¬ 
quences than the common round of politics in England, The fact that the rank 
and file of the Commission are composed, broadly speaking, “of men in the 
second flight” (the quotations are mine) has the further effect of adding greatly 
both to the responsibilities of the Chairman and to his reputation for self-sacri¬ 
ficing public service,” 

No Men of Ideas. 

“ Bluntly put, barring Sir John Simon who is undoubtedly a front rank states¬ 
man, England could not spare for this great mission any of the first rate men and 
India must go content wiin men in the second flight. This is the value that is 
attached to this great mission. We are asked to console ourselves with the 
belief that “a body of men who can concentrate on this task without too much 
pre-occupation with the next general election is likely to be more valuable than a 
constellation of distraced stars. The capacity to work as a team is certainly 
more important than individual brilliance.” In other words men of ideas arc at 
a discount. The obsession for an unanimous report or a nearly unanimous report 
makes it incumbent that the men to be appointed must be what arc called safe 
men who must be prepared to be guided by their Chairman, and must not allow 
their own individual ideas to interfere with their utility as a team. The irony of 
it is that we arc invited to rejoice in such a team and to believe that these six 
worthies in the “second flight” can take good care of the present interests and 
of the future of three-hundred millions of this country. 

Committee’s Status. 

“It is our purpose” said Lord Birkenhead, “that the Commission, when it 
visits India, should establish contact with the committee appointed for that pur¬ 
pose by the Central Legislature.” But what is going to be the function of this 
committee! Here again let me quote the Secretary of State. “It has been most 
irrationally assumed”, said Lord Birkenhead, “that they are merely to appear as a 
witness before the Commission. This is not the case., invited ta a 

spirit of great sincerity to co-operate as colleagues with the Commission. It is 
contemplated that they shall prepare, in advance of the Commission's arrival, or 
if they find themselves within that limited period unable to do it, a year later, 
their own proposals and come before the Commission and say, “these are our 
suggestions.” We claim and they claim that the West cannot devise a constitu- 
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lion for the East, that you cannot put eastern wine into western bottles. Well, 
If there be behind that claim, and I do not doubt it, the sincerity of real feeling, 
wc afford them an opportunity of confronting our Commission with their own 
proposals, which can be analysed and criticised and can be accepted or rejected 
after that analysis and criticism. . ^ ... 

“ Further on we are told that “the Commission well develop mits activities and 
while they will retain contact with the committee of the Central Legislature as long 
as their deliberations extend to matters with which the Central Legislature is prin¬ 
cipally concerned, they will temporarily lose contact when they are journeying the 
provinces, but even here they will not be deprived of the constant refreshment of 
Indian opinion, for it is proposed—I see no recognition of this fact in any of the 
Indian papers—than in every province in which they journey there will be created 
committees of the Provincial Legislatures which will discharge the same consul¬ 
tative function with the Commission as is discharged at the centre of the Govern¬ 
ment by the committee of the Central Legislature. At no point, therefore, wul 
the representatives of the Indian Le^slatures be deprived of an opportunity 
of influencing the views of the Commission.” 

“ Let us pause here and ask what all this comes to. Stripped of all superfluous 
verbiage it comes to nothing more than this that the Central Legislature will be 
asked to appoint a committee to prepare their own proposals and to place them 
before the Commission. Hitherto in the passages that I have quoted above there 
Is not even an indication that these committees will take part in the examination 
of witnesses or documents or that they will be at liberty even to submit any 
report. They are to place their proposals and try to persuade the Commission 
to accept them which will anaylse and criticise those proposals and in the 
may accept or reject them. They cannot vote at any stage of their contact with 
the Commission. They are simply there to plead, to persuade, to urge and then 
to withdraw, and yet wc arc told that these committees will be the colleagues 
of the Commission. If an advocate can be a colleague of a Judge, if a person 
who is put on bis trial can be the colleague of a jury then no doubt those com¬ 
mittees will be the colleagues of the Commission. 

Macdonald Eloquence. 

” It was left to Mr. Kamsay MacDonald, the leader of the opposition, to wax 
eloquent about the scope of these committees. He talked about the Indian 
Legislative Assembly as the Parliament of India and at one place in his speech 
he observed that the Parliament of England was saying to the Parliament of 
India “we are going to regard you as the representative of Indian opinion, we are 
going to recognize you as having an authoritv, sanction and position like unto 
our own in your country and when we want to know what is going to be the 
constitution of India in futuie, when wc want to know what the opinion of political 
India is, wc appoint a Commission, you appoint a similar body and the two Com¬ 
missions working together in harmonious co-operation with each other are going 
to report to the House of Commons what the lines of the new constitution should 
b<i ” This he says is not insulting to India but pa^ng her the greatest com¬ 
pliment* 

“ One should have thought after this eloquent description of the position that 
the Indian committees would really occupy a position of equality and would in 
truth be able to submit a report to the House of Commons, but the rhetoric of 
this passage begins to appear in its true proportions when wc read another 
ortioii of his speech towards the end. For later on Mr, Ramsay MacDonald 
imself observed, “hiS position and he thought the position of his friends was the 
quite sound constitutional position so far as the House of Commons was con¬ 
cerned, that they could not give the Commission of the Indian Legislature any 
right to make a report.’' Mr. Ramsay MacDonald then argues that the Indian 
committee “was not our Commission and we were not responsible for it. It was 
not responsible to us and, therefore, what objection was there to letting it be 
known that as far as the Indian Commission was concerned it could make a 
report as it liked and it could refrain from making a report if it liked. The body 
from which it owed its origin could deal with that report with exactly the same 
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freedom as we would deal with our own report.** He flattered himself with the t 
belief that that position was known another large rock of suspicion would ba ? 
removed.** 

Now it may be asked what is all this if it is not absolutely confounding 
eloquence. The Indian committee may report to its own Legislature and its 
Legislature can deal with its report exactly with the same freedom as Parlia¬ 
ment will deal with ‘he report of its Commission.** But is not Parliament the i 
ultimate authority and what is the good o^" the Indian Legislature enjoying the 
liberty of dealing with the report of its own committee when it knows that its 
decisions are to be of' no greater value than mere proposals and that its » 
report can not have the same constitutional authority attaching to it as will belong 
to the report of the Commission in the eyes of Parliament. 

Legislature*s Status. 

“I have quoted these distinguished statesmen at length only because I am 
anxious to avoid any misunderstanding of their position. But I cannot help 
feeling that they wxre cither carried away by their own eloquence or they felt 
that the assurances of equality couched in appealing terms and flattering as 
the^ are to our vanity will be sufficient to allay our fears and to assuage our 
feelings. Hitherto it has been customary with English statesmen to repudiate 
any claim on the part of the Indian Legislature representing as it docs about 2 
per cent of the population that it can speak for the teeming millions of India. 
Now a superficial view of Mr. MacDonald*3 speech and the speeches of some 
other statesmen would make us believe that they have at last discovered what 
was not hitherto so obvious to them that the Indian Legislature can truly be 
said to represent the teeming millions of India. The fact ot the matter is that 
when once you closely examine these speeches the conviction is forced on you 
that having decided to take this step His Majesty*s Government and the states¬ 
men of the other parties could only defend that position by an exuberance of 
language. 

Another Palliative. 

“ There Is yet another palliative provided and we are asked to reconcile our¬ 
selves to this scheme by remembering that at the next stage ‘‘ after the Commis¬ 
sion has presented its report, the proposals of (he Government on it will be sent, 
according to precedent, to both the Houses of Parliament.** I have a distinct re¬ 
collection of the work of the Joint Select Committee in the year 1919. I was 
examined by it and so were many other Indian friends of mine. Constitutionally 
the creation of such a coriiroittee is perfectly understandable and defensible, but 
constitutionally again I ask how is it possible for any Indian delegation whether 
of the committees of the Indian Legislatures or any other class of persons to 
claim equality with the select committee of Parliament or to share responsibility 
with that select committee? Let not, therefore, the Indian position be mis¬ 
understood. At any rate the position of our party is and has been that while 
constitutionally the ultimate decision lies with Parliament there is nothing in 
the Act to prevent Parliament from taking in Indians into the Statutory Com¬ 
mission and giving them the right of participating in the recommendations of 
that Commission. A true spirit of co-operation and broad-minded statesmanship 
required that Indians should have been taken into the Commission and the 
creation of this cumbrous machinery of committees with all bombastic claims for 
its equality can be no substitute cither for a mixed commission or for a real 
Round Table Conference. 

Communal Fight. 

“ When Lord Birkenhead and Lord Winterton referred to the HindmMaha- 
medan differences in India in justification of the exclusion of Indians from this 
Commission I wonder whether they had forgotten the state of things that prevailed 
in another Dominion when a great statesman whose name in constitutional . 
history has become immortal described in his inimitable language the differences * 
that rent the public life of that country. Writing so far back as 1838 about 
Canada Lord Durham wrote in one of his despatches as follows The first. 
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point to which I would draw your attention being one with which all others are 
more Jess connected^ is the existence of a most bitter animosity between the 
Canadians and the British, not as two parties holding different opinions and 
seeking different objects in respect to Government, but as different races 
engaged in a irational contest. What may be the immediate subject of dispute 
seems to be of no consequence ; so surely as there is a dispute on any subject, 
the great bulk of the Canadians and the great bulk of the British appear ranged 
against each other. In the next place, the mutual dislike of the two classes 
extends beyond politics into social life, where, with some trifling exceptions 
again, all intercourse is confined to persons of the same origin. Grown up persons 
of a different origin seldom or never meet in private societies, and even the 
children, when they quarrel, divide themselves into Frenih and English like their 
parents. In the schools and the streets of Montreal, the real capital of the 

Province, this is commonly the case.Such a sentiment is naturally evinced 

rather by trifles that by acts of intrinsic importance. There has bccen no 
solemn or formal declaration of national hostility, but not a day nor scarcely an 
hour passes without some petty insult, some provoking language^ or even some 
serious mutbal affront occurring between persons of French and British descent.’' 
But let us not forget tnat India is not Canada, and that these are not the spacious 
days of a Durham. 

The Indian Point of View. 

Now, it must be a real tragedy if all of us have conspired together to deli¬ 
berately misunderstand them, or to underrate their professions of helping us on 
towards the goal. Speaking in the House of Commons Lord Winterton assured 
that august assembly that “ evidence was daily accumulating that the raging, 
tearing propaganda against the Commission by “ certain persons who were always 
opposed to the Government of India" (the quotations are mine), as they were 
entitled to be, did not represent the real views of a very large number of people 
in India who took interest in these matters.” The strident dogmatism and 
emphasis which are the privileges of an Under-Secretary, more particularly when 
he has two flying visits to India to his credit, cannot for obvious reasons 
accord %vith the serene and exalted position oJ a Prime Minister, and accordingly 
we find Mr, Baldwin speaking in a different vein. '‘That there should have 
been any misunderstanding ” said Mr. Baldwin, “is particularly regrettable, 
because it led to premature rejection of the proposals by the distinguished states¬ 
men of India who worked and co-operated with the Government during some very 
diflftcult years since the Reforms came into force.” 

“ If I^ord W'interton symbolises the spirit which has overcome the India Ofiice 
then it is not by any means difficult to understand that he should be prepared 
to tell the House of Commons that the raging, tearing propaganda against the 
Commission is being conducted by certain persons who were “always” opposed 
to the Government of India. I do not wish to disclaim or disown my snare in 
that propaganda—^but it roust be a remarkable comment upon the hold which 
Lord Winterton, cr Lord Birkenhead and may I add the Government of India 
(1 do not exclude the Indian members thereof) have upon the imagination or the 
political faith of men of ‘moderate' views that such sober, staid, thoughtful 
and cautious * statesmen ’ (or it is more appropriate now to call them agitators) 
as Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar in Madras, Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad in Bombay: Sir 
Syed All Imam and Mr. Sinba in Bihar, Sir Abdur Rahim in Bengal, the Maha¬ 
raja of Mahmudabad, Sahebrada Aftab Ahmad Khan and Mr. Chintamani in 
the United Provinces, all of whom have at one time or other held high cfl^cc and 
have worked the Reform and ‘co-operated with the Government during some 
very difldcult years should in their frenzied zeal for the ‘ boycott' of this ill- 
omened Commission forget themselves, and be false to their traditions and to 
those principles and convictions under the spell of which they offered to work 
and did work the Reforms in the midst of popular obloquy and much mtsunder 
standing on the part of the bulk of their own countrymen and their fonner 
associates in public life. All of them could not have hoped to be appointed 
meml^rs of the Commission and few of them could have on personal grounds 
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liked the idea of being taken away from their normal avocations in life for a 
priod of two or three years. If their English critics have nothing more to say 
in explanation of their conduct than that they are being actuated by disappoint*^ 
ment, chagrin or pique, then I say—and say so with confidence—that that charge 
will have to be brought against an overwhelmingly large number of Indian 
politicians barring of course the faithful few who place caste, or creed, or class 
above the country. But I shall not waste your lime or mine any more with 
refuting charges of this character. 

Worst Challenge. 

“I do not think a worse challenge has been thrown out over before to Indian 
nationalism, and notwithstanding the profuse assurances in Mr, Baldwin's speech 
and the yet more profuse assurances in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's speech, 
Indian Nationalists of the Moderate school have been compelled to ask if the 
only way of recognizing the spirit of co-operation is by telling Indians that their 
lot is to be none otiier than that of petitioners, that they cannot be trusted to 
participate in the responsibility of making recommendations to Parliament for the 
future of their country, and that all that they may aspire to is to put their 
proposals before the Commission which may accept thern or reject them, and 
again to repeat the same process of persuasion, argument and discussion before 
the Joint Committee of Parliament. Now if this is what is meant by co-operation, 
if tnis is the new idea of equality of status on which we are to be fed. if our 
patriotism is a prejudice and if the patriotism of the seven members of Parliament 
is to be treated as impartial justice, then we Liberals feel justified in telling the 
Government here and in England. You may do anything you like in the 
assertion of your right as supreme power, but we are not going to acquiesce in 
this method of dealing with us. Neither our self-respect nor our sense of duty 
to our country can permit us to go near the Commission," 

“It seems to me that the entire position has been from the Indian point of 
view so well summed up by Colonel Wedgwood in his letter to Lala Lajpat Rai 
and it so vividly represents the feeling of many of us that I make no apology for 
q^uoting a portion of it here: ** Petitioning for little scraps of liberty” says 
Colonel Wedgwood, “ is a dirty business, and there has been too much of it. You 
lose your self-respect and you will get despised. I was always against non co- 
cope ration as you know and I am so still. Take what share in governing you 
can; use every power and every opportunity afforded by the Government of India 
Act, That is not ‘ crawling' but worth while fighting, and incidentally may help 
to wipe out some of those curses of “ Mother But this Commission does 

not require your help. There is no need to'stand in the witness-box and be 
cross-examined by persons of no great importance who have not before shown 
any interest in your views of feelings. They can easily get the case up from the 
evidence and reports laid be/bre the Muddiman Committee. Officials can supply 
all the facts and are likely to do so with more impartiality, not less, if the victims 
are dumb. Or if they like they can read the newspapers. Open (or empty) 
minds can easily get food and they as easily forget it”. 

“ I am afraid, however, there are some among our countrymen who feel that 
we should not allow judgment to.go by default, that we should-not throw away 
an opportunity like this of putting our case before the Commission and through 
it before Parliament, They feel that it is a mercy that Lord Birkenhead had 
not appointed one or two ‘ safe' or * tame' Indians who might easily have made 
the position for us worse. Again there are those who obsessed by communal 
feeling hold that the Mahomedans may steal a march on the Hindus and the 
latter may afterwards have to regret that they did not follow the good example 
of the former. Those who re pice in thif decision, because they have been saved 
from the worse calamity of being represeped by bad Indians on this Commission, 
probably assume that we should have been prepared to acquiesce in the appoint¬ 
ment of such Indians or that their support of the recommendations of their 
European colleagues would have made the task of the Government much easier or 
imposed on us some Sort of obligation to acquiesce in the decisions of these un¬ 
patriotic Indians. 
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No Spoils to be Divided, 

“ To Hindus who are afraid of the Mahomedans getting a richer share of the 
spoils I have only one thing to say and it is that there are arc no spoils to be 
divided* Besides, in my opinion, it is neither just nor fair to the Muslim com¬ 
munity of India as a whole to attribute such questionable motives. When one 
remembers the alacrity with which distinguished Muslim leaders who have 
hitherto occupied such a large space in the public life of the country have de¬ 
nounced the exclusion of Indians from this Commission and declared in no 
faltering or hesitating terms their 6rm resolve to have nothing to do with this 
Commission. One should not find it difficult to reconcile oneself to the attitude of 
some other Muslim leaders in the Punjab or Bengal—at present the two plague- 
spots of Indian comm unalism-^-who have on an occasion like this placed thcit 
community above their country. So Jong as the Muslim community in India can 
boast of men like Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Ansari, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Sir 
Saiyed Ali Imam, Mr. Hasan Imam and some others (I am not referring to those 
who are confirmed Swarajists or ‘Extremists’) so long it may be truly said that 
notwithstanding much of a depressing character that there may be at present 
in pur internal situation there is hope for Indian nationalism. Holding the views 
that I do on the Hindu-Mahomedan question I feel that these distinguished 
leaders would be perfectly justified in pressing for the protection of the interests 
of their minority community in any scheme of constitutional advance tiiat may 
seriously be considered at present. But it is all their honour and credit that on 
a critical occasion like this they should not have allowed their duty to their com¬ 
munity to prevail against their duty to their country. 

Function and Duty of the Liberal Party. 

In the situation created by the decision of His Majesty’s Governinent the duty 
of the Liberal Party in India to my mind is absolutely plain. If the Libcial Party 
in India is now asked to accept the new doctrine of co-operation which means 
that it must always subordinate its will to the higher will not of Parliament but of 
its agents then clearly the time has come when we should say that that is not our 
Conception of co-opereiion. Much as the Liberal Party would like to work in an 
afTtiosphcrc of good-will, much as it woulc like to avoid all bitterness, much as 
it would like to help in the task of an ordered and safe development of the J^^ns- 
tltution it cannot be a pray to an arrangement which is wholly destructive of that 
spirit of mutal confidence which alone can be get co-operation. It cannot be a 
party to anything which is inconsistent with the honour and self respect of India 
and its moral right to effectively articipate in the determination of its constitution 
nor can it in to teal for co-operator forget its duty to the country in a crisis of 
this charactej. We cannot and we should not allow our energies any longer 
to be dissipated in the barren and thankless task of party factions and squabbles, 
and I honestly think that the time has come when we should make an earnest and 
honest endeavour to open a new chapter in our history. I do not plead for the 
sudden merging of one party into another, that must be left to the irresistible 
forces of time. But I do plead for common and joint work through the chosen 
representative of each party m the preparation of a scheme of self-government to 
be presented to the country and to Parliament. That challenge has been thrown 
to us repeatedly during the last four years and we ought to accept it* 

Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

“Coming to the question of Hindu-Moslem Unity be said, ‘‘There may be 
merit in the protection of animal life, but the destruction of human life cannot 
bring any merit in this world or the next. Similarly I imagine that howsoever 
much music at certain times and at certain places may be distasteful to some, 
they have no right to Impose their views on others. To my mind these are 
questions which cannot be solved by an arid discussion of legal or customary 
rights and if that could be done we would have to pay dearly for such solution, 
Tueir solulion depends upon a healthy recognition of the equal rights of all 
Shuddhi, Sangathan and Tabligh may be very good war cries for a community 
which Is bent upon destroying its own house but they ill become a community 
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is at all serious about building up an edifice of a permanent character for 
itself and for its posterity. Far be it fromi me to suggest or expect 
that cither the Hindus or the Mahomedans, who arc accustomed to look upon 
Asia as the cradle of religion, who pride themselves upon being the custodians 
of the rich treasures of ‘spiritual* tradition left to us by our great ancestors, 
should in their quest for material advancement squander away those treasures, 
but if we want to bring ourselves into line with the modern world, we should not 
waste those treasures in achieving ignoble ends wholly inconsistent with our 
professions of nationalism. The progress of all «Pta(es~-and particularly those 
comprising peoples of different races and different religions—has been towards 
a secularisation of the state, which docs not mean the destruction of the spiritual 
life of their peoples. When this is recognised, I think there will be no room left 
in our public life for leaders of a certain type—leaders who by inflaming religious 
passion and letting loose the forces of bigotry and intolerance are narrowing our 
sympathies and paralysing generous thought and co-operative action. 

** Discussing at length the majority and minority question that is at present 
raging in the country, he said ‘T earnestly urp^e that we should apply ourselves 
seriously to the task of reducing our ideas to writing on the question of a suitable 
constitution for India and when we undertake that work we should definitely deal 
with the question of providing fjrotcction for the minorities and other classes 
requiring special protection. It is only then that we shall be able to appreciate 
the importance of those issues and the paramount necessity of a spirit of com¬ 
promise. 

Lines of Constitutional Advance. 

*‘It IS not my intention to discuss at any length the broad principles on which 
we should proceed to prepare the draft constitution. There arc, however, just 
a few observations which I shall permit myself to make. It is no longer a question 
whether western wine can be poured into eastern bottles. That question was 
answered by Parliament so far back as 1917 and 1919 and notwithstanding the 
fact that kindly friends remind us now and again that parliamentary institutions 
have failed in Europe and that they arc scarcely suited to the conditions of India 
and are wholly out of accord with our history and our temperament the issue is 
as to whether we prefer to remain under what Mr. Montagu described as a 
wooden and antc-diluvian system or whether we shall tread the path which has 
been trodden not only in the West but also in the East whenever and wherever 
there has been a general awakening. There is no doubt that, we shall commit 
mistakes and perhaps blunders, but we shall profit by our experience as other 
nations ha\e. Originality in politics and constitution making may be very 
tcroptipg, but it is at best a doubtful game. 

“ i; therefore, think that so far as we are concerned, there is no going back 
on the ideal of responsible government, that is to say, a form of government in 
which the executive will be responsible to the legislature. The electorates have 
to be widened and to be educated but we cannot wait until their education has 
reached a stage of perfection. Such electorates exist nowhere. The process 
of their education is an ever-continuing one and no doubt in India along with an 
extensive and intensive programme of educating our ‘masters* we shall have 
to depend upon the repeated exercise of the franchise as a powerful educative 
factor. Similarly our progress towards full responsible government may be some¬ 
what retarded but it cannot be indefinitely postponed because we cannot defend 
ourselves on our borders. For the present state of our helplessness, responsibility 
must rest on other shoulders but there again the question should ^ of not ap¬ 
pointing commission and shelving their reports or toying with the problem, but of 
evolving and executing a policy of military training and organisation in relation 
to an India which is soon going to be self-governing and not in relation to an 
India which may after a century hope to be near the fulfilment of its cherished 
aspirations. Again I think that with all the difficulties that the problem of Indian 
States presents It should not be difficult to establish with their consent a system of 
relationship with them which should on the one hand preserve their autonomy and 
treaty rights and on the other bring them into line with the progressive spirit of 
the limes. In short as I visualise the future, 1 look forward to an India consisting 
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^S^edcrated states in direct and well-defined relationship with Indian states 
under the aecis of British Crown, as an equal member of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, and not as a dependency under the stewardship of a district 
India Office exercising over us the funedons of an earthly Providence. 

“ If all that is passing at the back of the minds of the high and the 
the present time iS how best to make the working of dyarchy smooth, without 
touching the central government and without affecting the position of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, then I think there is a wide gulf which divides ua from them. 
Neither the establishment of a “separate purse” for the two halves of the govern^ 
ment, nor the duplication of legislatures for the two halves, nor the establishment 
of old-fashioned second-chamber at Delhi can in any degree satisfy any section 
of intelligent Indian opinion. I should be the last person to ignore the necessity 
for providing for proper and adequate safeguards against hasty legislation or 
action calculated to affect internal security or weaken our national safety.’* 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

SBCOND DAY—2dTH DECEMBER 1927. 


1 


•Condolence. 


Ko-asaembling on the next day with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in the 
chair, the Federation passed a resolution of condolence at the deaths of 
Mr. C. S. Deole, Eao Bahadur V. R. Pandit and Mr. J. B. Sen who had 
been staunch Liberals. 

2. —Boycott of Statutory Commission. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyer then moved the following principal resolution 
The Nfttlonal Liberal Federation !• strongly of opinion that the official annonnee- 
ment made aboot the constltotion of the Statutory (JommisAion and the functions of the 
committees of Indian leglalatures is onaccepUble, as it flagrantly denies the right of the 
Indian people to participate on equal ferms in framing the fn to re constitution of the 
country, that the legislatures and Indians throngbout the couniry should have nothing 
to do with the Oomnilsttion at any stage or in any form and that the. Council of the 
Federation be authorised to take all necessary steps to give effect to this resolution. 

Sir Sivaswami AIYFiR, said the resolution was intended as a protest 
against the constitution of the Commission and the procedure to be followed 
by it. Even Lord Birkenhead bad to admit that the terms of the Btatnte 
did not forbid the appointment of a mixed commission. He bad said that 
it was obvious that the Commission must be purely parliamentary. Bat to 
the speaker it' was far from obvious. What was very obvious was that the 
statute imposed no fetters at all on the Government as regards the con¬ 
stitution of the CoramisBton. If so, it was no right or accepted mode of 
construction to refer to what passed in the minds of the framers^ of the 
statute. Sir Sivaswamy quoted in support of his statement the dictum of 
Lord Halsbury that the persons worst qualified to interpret the statute were 
its framers, who would be tempted to import what was in their minds and 
not what was justifiable by the plain meaning of the statute. 

Another ground on which the parliamentary commission was sought 
to be justified was one of experience, namely, the necessity of getting an 
unanimous report and not making the Commission unwieldy by adding re¬ 
presentatives of different interests in the country including the aborigines 
and the depressed classes. The speaker wished the Government who put 
such emphasis on the representation of the depressed classes and the abort* 
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gines had the same tender regard for them in South Africa and Kenya. 
The Government had not in the past been deterred by leaf of uowieldiness 
in making similar commissions representative. 

Yet another reason advanced was that differing reports might be 
presented to Parliamentv making it di63icult for that body to judge between 
them. The speaker never thought that such a poor opinion of the intel- 
ligence of Parliament would be expressed by suob a distinguished member 
of Parliament as Lord Birkenh^^ad. Granted that Parliament had the 
ultimate right to determine India's fate—though even this was not granted 
by some—but surely it did not follow from this that Indiana should bo 
denied the right of participating in the conduct of the preliminary inquiry 
and the deliberations of the Ooramisaion on equal terms with the other 
members. 

It bad been stated, continued Sir Sivaswamy, that amasing generosity 
had been shown by the Government in the proposed scheme of the associatioo 
of the committees of legislatures with the Commission. But the Liberals 
were prepared to forego this unique concession, to throw it away in favour 
of a convention, such as was convened in the case of the dominions like 
Austi*alia and South Africa, to frame a scheme which Parliament would 
only have to adopt. It had further been contended that the boycott would 
recoil on the heads of those who wielded that weapon. Sir Sivaswamy 
uttered a note of warning and said what the Federation intended by the 
boycott was different from wbat was intended by other parties. The 
Liberals limited the term to the Commission only. 

As for the argument that the judgment of the Commission would go by 
default, the speaker was sure that Sir John Simon and the other members 
would not be so ill-advised or ungenerous aa to adopt any reactionary 
measures. Concluding, the speaker declared that even a worm would turn and 
even a Liberal would show his resentment at the insult of the Commission 
by refusal to co-operate with it. 

Seconding the resolution, Sir Moropant JOSH I said the critics of the 
boycott movement had been flaunting before them the possibility of disorder 
breaking out of it and that the Liberal Federation might be partly respon¬ 
sible for that consequence. He wanted to make it as clear as possible that 
the sole responsibility for anything that might happen in the country here¬ 
after would be on the Government and the Government alone. (Cheers.) 
As at present constituted, Indians had lost the position of vantage which they 
would have had as members and co-equals of the Commission. They had only 
the position of suppliants at the bar, The inference from this was that Indians 
were nob fit to sit with the European members. The Liberals resented such 
a stigma east on Indiana not for its immediate effects but because it might 
be used as a precedent in future, 

Eeferring to the argument that the boycott might not be effective, the 
speaker ^mitted it might not bo as effective aa in Egypt, bub a large section 
of the intelligentsia of the country who counted in political matters would 
not go to the Commission, That was enough for him. 

Rao Bahadur DAMLE, supporting the motion, thought that England 
would not misunderstand the display of self-respect on the part of India, 
but would rather treat her with contempt if she took the insult lying down, 
55 
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lere was, therefore, no ground for the apprehension expressed by Lord 
Sinha that India’s cause would suffer by a policy of boycott;. 

Babu Bhagavati Saran Singh, Mr. Chunilal Gandhi, Mr. M. B. Maratho 
and others addressed the Federation supporting the resolution. 

Mr. CHINTAMANl, who next supported the resolution, declared that 
the Statutory Commission was the device proposed by Mr. Montagu in 
order to make Indians political advance automatic. Mr. Montagu intended 
tbo 1919-EeforTna as the first step on the road to self-government, that 
Gcjvernors and GovernorrQeneral should work them with this idea and as 
if they were responsible to the legislatures and that they should be on their 
guard against employing arguments against the grant of self-government on 
the ground of India having no army of her own or of her educational pro¬ 
gress not being wide enough. In the light of Mr. Montagu’s intention the 
enormity of the offence against India’s self-respect by this Commission would 
be realised* 

Continuing, Mr. Chintamani charged every Governor in the country 
and the Secretary of State for India with deliberate, persistent and con¬ 
temptuous refusal to co-operate with Indian opinion. He charged them 
also with incapacity to show any sense of responsibility in dealing with the 
problems of India. It was not necessary for Sir John Simon to give up 
his position in England and come to India to find out the full responsibility 
for the disastrous state of educational backwardness in the country, lb 
was the Government which should shoulder the responsibility for it. If 
Indiana had been appointed on the Commission they would have convinced 
that body of this. 

Mr. Chintamani referred to Lord Sinha’a statement that the boycotters 
should remember Sir Surendranath Baneijoa, Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Dadabhai 
Naorqji and ask tbemsolvos whether these revered leaders would have 
approved of tbo step. The speaker contended that he had no doubt what¬ 
ever that neither of them would have disapproved of it. Mr. Chintamani 
said the object of the Tory Government in hurrying the appointment of the 
Commission was not to follow up Mr. Montagu's policy, was not the intro¬ 
duction of further reforms, but either to perpetuate the status qtto or modify 
it so as to amount to retrogression. It might be asked why not in that case 
try to prevent the mischief by giving evidence before the Commission. If 
be had the least ground for cherishing the illusion that their evidence would 
in any way influence the Commission he would have advocated giving 
evidence before it. But he had no such illusion. On the other hand, one 
serious harm would be done by the country co-operating with the Com¬ 
mission which could then claim to have heard all varieties of opinion in the 
country and yet to have come to adverse decisions. Ho wanted to deprive the 
Commission of the moral authority to make this claim which Indians would 
wantonly have presented it if they gave evidence before it. As for the 
argument that India was not united, he asked if the British Government pub 
this question to Ireland when she was made a free State. 

Mr, Chintamani concluded with the declaration that the resolution was 
Intended to show that the Liberals were as ready as, if not more than others 
to do eyei^tbing to uphold and sustain the honour of the country and 
promote its interests. He announced that the Indian Association of Calcutta 
bad intimated that the Bengal Liberals were opposed to the policy of boycott. 

The resolution was then pub and unanimously passed. 
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3.—Indian Repre$entation on the League ot Nations* 

Sir Phiroze Setbna then moved, 

Strongly urging that Indian representation on the Ijeaguo ol Nations and other inter* 
national or Imperial Oonferenocs should be by delegation predominantly Indian In its 
composition and led by an Indian, 

He said all that the resolution demanded was that the Government 
should convert into positive action the lip sympathy which the Govern¬ 
ment had shown to the principle of Indiana leading Indian delegations. Two 
successive Law Members bad expressed the Government's agreement with 
the principle on different occasions. 

An amendment to insert the words * preferably elected by the legis¬ 
latures ^ after the word * composition * was moved, but it fell through for want 
of a seconder. The original resolution was then unanimously passed 

4.-~A Scheme ol Responsible Govt. 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved 

That a coiumitteo consiaiing of Sir Toi Bahadur Sapru as ohairman and Sir Siva* 
swami Aiyer, Sir Obinianlal Setalvad, Mr. Obintamani and others as members, with 
posters to add, be cemtituted in order to formulate, as far as may be in oo»operation 
with similar oommilteea of other political orgauisations in the country, a scheme of 
responsible government and that the committee do submit its report to the Qounoil of the 
Federation as early as practicable. 

The resolution was largely supported and unanimously passed. The 
Federation then adjourned. 


THIRD DAY--29TH DBCEMBBR 1927. 

5.->~Rural Reconstruction. 

The Federation re-assetobled on this day and passed the following reso¬ 
lutions. Mr. G, K. Devadhar moved the following resolution 

Affirming that the condition of the masses in India was deplorable owing to their 
poverty, low physical stamina and lack of education and strongly urging upon the 
Government and the people of India the urgent need for initiating adequate and suitable 
measures for the improvement of their moral, material and physical condition, and for 
this purpose earnestly recommending the promotion of free and compulsory education 
among boys and girls alike, development of agriculture, expansion of the co-operative 
movement and other schemes for debt redemption, initiation of schemes for rural rtcons- 
tructioD, improvement of village sanitation by systematic propaganda for spreading a 
knowledge of the laws Of health and by introduction of organizations like village pan* 
obsyatfl, 

6.-—lotat-Communal Relations. 

The next resolution ran as follows:— 

(a) This Federation places on recorded its deep conviction that in the Interest of the 
general progress of the country and in particular for the early attainment by India of 
responsible Government it is of paramount importance that the unfortunate differences ol 
a communal character should be composed, and in order to remove this serious menace 
to the progress of the country this Federation calls upon all Its members to promote 
and actively support every moment calculated to bring about a better understanding 
between Hindus and Muslims and to place the relations of the two communities upon an 
honourable footing of toleration in religious matters and on the basis of unity in political 
matters by a just representation of rainoritlea in the legislatures and with doe regard to 
efficiency in the public ecrvices of the country. 

(b) This F^eratfon cordially appreciates the earnestness of the distinguished Muslim 
Readers who have pat forward the scheme for settlement of the outstanding differences 
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the Hinda and Afooltm commoniUes and Bugge«t9 that various itema of the 
propotcd Bcttlement shoald be disouBBod at an early date by dnly elected rcpreBentativee of 
. the oommunitieB in a spirit of such genu'ne co-operation as will lead to complete agreement. 

(o) This Federation affirms that national patriotism should be the foundation of re¬ 
presentative inhtitutions and that such patriol ism C 4 in b at be developed by a system of 
joint electorates qualified by reservation of seats for important rainorlties until such time 
as it may be possible with the good-will of the communities concerned to dispense with the 
reservation of scats, 

?• — Sandhurst Conimitte6*8 Report* 

Mr. Mann Subodar then moved that:— 

(a) While recognising that the recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Ooromittce 
do not satisfy Indian aspirations the Federation deplores the delay and onwilHngnees of 
the Government to give effect to them, as they mark a beginning in Indianiaation of the 
higher ranbs of the Army in India and urges that no time should be lost in carrying 
them out. 

(b) This Federation further urges that a progresfivo reduction should be carried out 
in the ratio of the Brltieb to the Indian troops till the Aimy in India is completely India- 
nieed. 

$,-^Condition of Industrial Labour. 

Mr* N. M, Josbi moved the next resolution :— 

Bcoommending to the Government of India to appoint a committee to enquire into 
the condition of industrial labour such as wages, boars of work, unemployment and 
unprovided for ftickoees and to suggest remedial legislative measures, w^ben found neces- 
•ary, as establishing a machinery for fixing minimum wages, for redaction of hours of 
work, for establishing unemployment and health insurance and establishing machinery 
for settling industrial disputce. The Federation recommended to all Liberals In the 
country to help the working olasses to organise themselves into nnions for protecting their 
interests snd mutually helping themselves by co-operative efforts. 

The Federation also passed two resolutionsi put from the Chair, one 
relating to Indian states and the other to the Indian mercantile marine 

9,^ Indian Slates. 

The first noted with satisfaction that certain states had made a b^^gltiuing in the 
direction of introducing representative institutions in their territorv s and hoped that all 
Indian states would take early steps to bring their a ministration into accord with modern 
ideas of progressive Government, 

lO.'^-lndian Mercantile Marine. 

The second while welcoming the establishment of the training ship * DufferInMn 
Bombay strongly urged on the Government of India with a view to make the training ship 
a success, the nfoeesity for taking legislative acMon (1) to ensure compulsory employment 
on coastal ships of Indiaus as officers and euginerrs in accordance with the recommenda* 
tirn of the Indian Mercantile Marine Oommittee, to reserve the coastal trade to Indian 
shipping, (2) to help Indian shipping to participate in the overseas trade of India, ( 3 ) to 
adopt effective measures to develop the ship-building industry, and ( 4 ) to legislate for the 
abolition of the deferred rebates system. 

11.— Imperial Policy in East Africa, 

The next resolution opposed the new policy of associating the immigrant communi¬ 
ties in the rfsponslbilitifs and trusteeship of the Government of East Africa and urged 
His Maicsty’s Government to retain all political powers in its own bands and not to 
advance the political status of either immigrant community till a fair proportion of the 
natives attained franchise on common property and educational qualifications and 
could obtain an rff< ctlve share in repres nta^on by eieotion on a common register 

The resointion also protested against the non-inclusion of a single Indian member 
ou the East African Commission. 

1 2. — D«pr6 a•ed Classes. 

Proposed by Mr, V. M. Chandavarkar the Federation passed a roBolntion 
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on all proTinolal Oovernmeiite and local bodies the necessity of 
annually an adeouata snm for the award of toholarehips to ohildren of the 

of makfng^lMr edocation free and urging ^rrSTnlHr^beso 

the door of all services under them for the admission of fit candidates ^long g nrern 

c?«^«nd givt thfm preference for employment when fully qoahfied candidates were 
avaiiabift^ Prosident then made a feeling roferanoo to tbe late Hakim Ajmal 

Khan and hie great servioee to the cause of Indian nationalism especially in 
the reconciliaLn of ooramunities. The president moved a resolution of 
condolence which w^a paaaed in solemn silonoes 

13. —Bengal Detenuea and Land Revenue Policy. 

The Federation then adopted the following resolutions put from the 

^‘'lomtosling against the inordinate d®'®? by near^ every 

meat in carrying into effect the recommendation of tho^ wiWlifid in leaislation and 

metifs that the general principles of land arseesnirnt should be embodied m legislation and 

urging that this should be done without delay ; and nf manv nersons 

m strongly reiterating its protest against tha continual detention ol many ^rwM 
in under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1926 and urging that all of them 

should be either set free or tried ander the Ordinary Criminal Law. 

14 . —Declaration of Policy. 

By the next resolution the Federation adopted a statement of policy 

in relation to the Statutory Commission. 

The Liberal party’s manifesto reiterated all the arguments advanced by 
the Liberals so far against agreeing to go before the Statutory Commission 

and oonoluded;— . . .u. v ii..,..i 

The aoceptanca of the proposals of the Governmen t ri®®* *^^''* 1 .,'® I'?!,!; fh»l 

party to be oonsistent with the self.resppot of India or with Iheir 
Indians should have an efleotive share in 

own country. It is obvious from all the proceedings in Parliament 
CommlssloiT is to be used as a precedent for the future. In 
party. India ought not to be subject to repeated enquiries by periodic 

are toinnd to be* detrimental to the development of her national ife and wnsUloHo^and 

the time has come when a permanent and durable constitution 
growth and development shoold be framed by a competent f“d represenwtlve l^y. ^ 
upon the aseumption, which the Liberal *^®VernJftotioL? 

periodic enquiries, the Liberal party cannot, white accepting ‘•'® 

that the final authority aooord'ng to the constitution is fiwave be 

of a Statutory Commission from which Indians are now 

excluded in future. In short, in the opinion of the Liberal ^rty, the ° ',j 

mission falls to satisfy the test of PidP«'‘y ®o"»*‘“‘®d commission wUh adtqoate^^^^^^ 
renresentation nor does it amount to a round table conference. It is a bare and emphatic 
araertion of the rfgbt of Parliament, not only aa the final aulhorliy to P»»» '^e 
for India, but also*to ailopt an exclusively British «g®yy ‘of gh„nid n^ve an 

progresa. and it is at the same time a negation of India a claim that it aho^d have an 
?flwtive part in the determination of her 

these reasons, the Liberal party have come to the oonolnsion that they shoold have nothing 
ta do with the Commission at any stage, to nny extent or in any form. 

The Federation then adopted some formal resolutions regaiding tbo 
election of secretaries, etc., and accepted Sir Tej Bahadurs invitation to 
hold the next session at Allahabad in 1928. The session thereupon dispersed. 
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time past leare were entertained about a spilt among the 
Musiims over the question of the venne of the All-India Muslim Loaguo. 
Several eflforts at compromise were made but all those failed and two 
sessions of the League were held at the same time, one in Calcutta according 
to the decision of the Council of the League held at Delhi on December llth, 
and another at Lahore in purauanoe of the former decision of the Same 
Lownoil held on Nov. 20l;h. At the meeting of the Council at Delhi on Deo. 
llth the attendanoe was poor as out of 300 members only two dozens were 
present, but a substantial, number of votes had been secured by rival seotiona 
by pro3cy. Among those present the Punjab was strongly represented and 
others consisted of members from the United Provinoes and Delhi. A couple 
of hours before the appointed hour an informal exchange of views started 
and compromises were suggested to secure unanimity of decision. His 
Highness the Aga Khan s statement had created a difSoult position for bis 
supporters as most of the votes secured by proxy proceeded on the assump¬ 
tion that His Highness the Aga Khan would agree to his election. They, 
however, still hoped that if the Council of the League invited His Highness 
the Aga Khan, ho might yet reconsider his decision and respond to the call 
of the communi^. The compromises informally discussed were: —session 
at Calwtta with fair Muhammad Shafi as president or a session at Lahore 
Highness the Aga Khan as president. Both parties, however, wore 
doubtful regarding the votes that the other had up its sleeves because the 
votes, The following is the official report issued by 
Dr. Kitchlew, General Secretary of the League 
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Alter this diecttsaion and in accordance mth ibe senee of the meeting, the president 
taled that the meeting was qnitc in order and perfectly legal. 

The diec-isaion of the items on the agenda was then proceeded with. Ihe question or 
venue had to be taken first under the rules of the League. A very Ijhgthy ^ecuesion took 
Dlaoe in which Sir Muhammed Iqbal, Malik BVroao Khan Noon, 

Malik Barkat AH. Bir Tajuddln, Manlana Mahomed Ali, Dr. Zmuddin, Sheikh Abdullah, 
Mr. Abdul Aeia and others took part. After considerable discuseion votes were taken and 
it was found that S4 votes were in favour of Calcutta and 54 in fa von r of Lahore. Oat of 
these '74 and 41 votes, respeotively, for Calcutta and Lahore, were o! absentee members, 
who under the rales of the League had sent in their written opinion. 

The president then declared that Calcutta had been selected as the venue of the next 

Feroze khan Noon, Sir Mnhammed Iqbal, Mauiana Hasrat 
Mohani and a few other gentlemen from Lahore left the meeting. , ^ . - 

The question of president-elect was then taken up. It was itat^ that 79 votes of 
the absentee members bad been received for Hit Highness the Aga Khan and 44 votes of 

the absentees for Bit Muharamed Bhafi, but It was poin^ out that His Highness the Aga 

Khan bod declined to replace Sir Muhammad Sbafi under any cif^rastances and there¬ 
fore the question of reconsideration of the matter of pr^identship did not uri®®. This 
obicctiou was accepted by the president, who ruled that the matter of reconsideration of the 
president’s election should uotj therefore, he taken up, , . * 

It mav be raentioued here that before the meeting began certain members from the 
Funiab had offered a compromise to Mr. Noon and hi< party, according to which Oaloutta 
should be the venue and Sit Muhammad Sbafi the president, bat .this compromiw was not 
accepted by Mr. Noon and his party, who wanted the venue to be Lahore and His Highness 
the Aga Khan as president. 
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In pursuauoe of the above dooUion of the Counoil of the League 
the 19th session of the All-India Muelim League was held at Calcutta 
in the iaofousTowu Hall on the 30TH DECmBER 1927 in the evening. 
The attendance was fair and the dais wae occupied fully ^ prominent leaders 
and distinguished visitors. The latter included Mrs. 

Major Grsham Pole, Mr. Garrett, Mr. T. 0. Goswami, Mr. S. 0. Mitter and 
Mr N. B. Sarkar. The proceedings began with a recitation from tho Aoran. 

‘ Mr. Jinnah communicated the Council’s deoismn, which met early in the 
day, electing Maulvi Mahomed Yakub in place of Sir Muhammad Shafi, 

Sir Ali Imam, proposing Maulvi Mahomed Yakub to the chair, said that 
Mr. Yakub enjoyed the conhdonce oi the Parliament of India, immely, the 

Legislative Assembly of which he was the Deputy Speaker. Sir Ah Imam 
added that Mr, Yakub’s views about the Simon Commission were strong 
and that gave Sir Ali great pleasure because Mr. Yakuba vote in the Assem- 
bly would carry particular authoritys 

Chairman** Spoach. 

Mr. Majibur Babman, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then 

delivered his address supporting the boycott of the Simon Commission and 
favouring separate electorate for Musalmans. . . . .v 

After deploring tho unfortunate split in the League, he referred to the 
Simon Commission and said' 1 should not like to enter into any 
question of abstruse political theory, but to me it seems a matter of bare 
justice and elementary commoneenso that the people for whom a ooiiOTitution 
is intended should have a paramount and exclusive voice in the drafting 
of that constitution. I take exception to the preamble of the Government 
of India Act of 1919, which lays down that it is the British Parliament that 
will be the judge of the time and measure of every advance towards tbe 
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raalizaHon of responsible pfovernment in India. Moreover, fcbe total and 
deliberate exclusion of Indiana from the Commission is not merely “a 
calculated affront to Iodia"~-tbat may be the language of sentiment and 
wounded susceptibility—it is a denial of elementary political justice. It is 
a negation of India’s right to have a paramount voice in settling her own 
constitution. It indicates a subtle and deep determination to prejudice the 
issue and forcibly to cram down the throat of our people a constitution, tie 
details of which have been settled and ready made before-hand.* 

Proceeding, Mr. Rahman said‘ While boycotting the Commission, 
we must accept Lord Birkenhead’s challenge and evolve a oonstitutioh for 
our country^ I must frankly say that if we cannot do this much, we do 
not deserve a better government than what we have at present. I am not. 
however, a pessimist and I do hope that the leaders of the different political 
parties and communities will put their heads together and then frame a con* 
etitutioD and thus show to the world that we mean business/ 

Turning to the questioh of separate electorates for Muslimsr Mr. Rahman 
said It seems to me that many of those who are ag.unst the boycott of 
the Simon Commission are labouring under an unspoken fear that boycott 
of the Commission on the part of the Muslim community will injure the 
cause of separate representation. For the assurance of such gentlemen, 
let me tell you in plain and unequivocal terms that in the present state of 
our national life I look upon separate representation through separate 
electorates as the corner-stone of Muslim politics. When each community 
is assured that its interests and privilegee are safe in the bands of the com¬ 
mon State that we have succeeded in evolving, there will be, I believe, no 
necessity arid no cry for separate electorates. The day we long for is yet 
to come. Between the two great communities of India, there is still ** doubt, 
hesitation and pain”. liOt us recognise honestly and frankly the existence 
of mutual jealousy and suspicion exists, let us agree to bo represented 
through the medium of separate electorates. 

'As the edge will be taken off from the acerbity of mutual suspicion, 
and «o, day by day, we shall advance nearer towards that rapproohmeofc 
which in the fulness of time will make communal representation take its 
rank among the evil necessities of life*. 

Speech. 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub was applauded when be rose to deliver his 
preeidoDtial address e%’t 0 mpore in Urdu. He apologized for not delivering 
a written address because of the short notice. He would speak in his mother 
tongue. (Applause.) He expressed gratitude for this opportunity for the 
service of bis community, particularly because Calcutta, where the session 
was being held, was one of the foremost cities of the world and was also 
the home of his ancestor who held the position of a vizier over a century ago. 

The session was meeting with the gloom cast over it by the death of 
Hakim Aimal Khan. Hakimji had worked whole-heartedly for Hindu- 
Muslim unity and just before be laid down bis life, Hakimii had observed 
a ray of that unity emanating from Madras. 

Continuing, the President said their homage to Hakim Sahib should 
take the form of puTsuing the object of unity which the late Hakim had so 
much at heart. From the time of the inception of the League he had been 
one of its leading lights and had presided over the League sessions twice. 
The President also mourned the death of Syod Alay Nabi. 
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Li^ague Sei^sion Controversy. 

Procaeding, tho President said that for over two weeks a oootrov’arsy 
had been going on as to whether the session should be held ia Lahore or 
Calcutta. Ha said that, according to the League's constitution, voting oould 
not be by proxy nor could it be through telegrams addressed to a third 
person. The first meeting voted for Lahore through votes obtained mostly 
by proxy, and in this oonneotion Malik Ferozo Khan Noon had played a 
leading put’t. Dr. Kitohlew, the Secretary, felt obliged not to accept the 
illegal decision and even if ho htwl not recorded the request for a revision 
from Madras^ and Calcutta, Dr. Kitohlew would have been justifiad, in 
accordance with the sacred proviaions of the oonatitution, to call another 
meeting. This second meeting was called but the previous meeting had, 
however, made it difficult for the selfTespeoting Aga Khan to accept the 
presidentship in view of the dispute. The second meeting gave the final 
decision and Caloutta was decided upon as the venue of the session* 

Proceeding, Maulyi Mahomed Yakub said that Mr. Jinnah had urged 
every one not to commit himself on the question of the Simon Commission 
but the Lahore Muslim League was the first to give its views under Sir 
Muhammad Sbafi's chairmanship, How oould^ then, Sir Muhammad be ex'^ 
peoted to change hia views unless he acted as he did in respect of his views 
on the Muddiman Committee, which he changed after his membership of 
the Government. The President next read out the provision in the cons* 
titution that the annual session ‘ shall be held' as decided by the Council 
of the League. How could, then, the deoiston of the council for a Calcutta 
aesion be disobeyed 1 As regards the united Muslim opinion, what guar* 
antee was there that such unity would be forthcoming? If unity was not 
attainable in spite of honest efiorts, a sdlf*respeoting community must not 
shirk disunity on fundamental matters. If the Muslims held that religion 
^uld not be divorced from politics, then the lead in favour of boycott of the 
Commission given by the session of the Jamiat*ubUlema at Peshawar and 
by the Khilafat Conference at Madras should be acceptable to them. How 
could the Muslim League keep its mouth shut in view of the self-respeot 
of the community, which demanded a courageous lead f 

An Unasked for Commissaion. 

He did not think that ho should give his views on the Simon Commie* 
sion elaborately as those had been widely circulated. The President recalled 
that in 1924, 1925 and 1926 the popular reprosentatives In the Assembly 
had passed resolutions by an overwhelming majority asking for an advance* 
mept of the enquiry, but the Govornment was adamant. Now the Govern* 
meat had given them a commission unasked, The reason was apparent. 
The Government felt convinced that unity between the two communities was 
least likely at this time and that, therefore, the Commission should be 
appointed at this juncture. Indians had been excluded because they would 

have agreed on a common report. Was there any basis for bis fear t 
There was the case of the Skeen Committee which dealt with the most 
delicate problem of defence of the country. Not only were all the Indian 
members unanimous in their recommendation, but Mr. Jinnah made the 
European pr^idont also sign the unanimous report. Mr. Jinnah had acted 
so brilliantly in oonduoting the cross-examination in London that the Govern* 
ment had decided not to risk a similar performance and a unanimous report, 
66 
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Ho declared that he was not a non-co-operator but had always been a 
C 0 “ 0 perat 9 r and it was as a co-operator that ho would urge the Muslims to 
oo-operatfe with the Government in the manner the Government had co¬ 
operated with them, Thusi as the Government did not want thoir co-opera¬ 
tion on the Commission, so they would not offer co-operation and go near 
the Commissioo. His religion did not teach the turning of the second cheek 
if one was smitten, but tit for tat, 

Hindu-Mufllim Differences. 

Dealing next with tbo Hindu-Muslira quarrels, he|4id not wish to 
apportion blame, but their Prophet had left an example for them for guidance 
in the action of his Holiness in making a settlement with the Jews of 
Medina in the spirit of give and take. This spirit of give and take should 
regulate their conduct. Unity would not mean the absorption of one com¬ 
munity by another. They should, like a joint Hindu family, sit at home and 
mutually divide the property. Such action would win for them the respect 
of the outside world, but if they took recourse to litigation and decision by 
a third party, the world would condemn them for casting a blot on the fair 
names of their ancestors. He opined that the Madras Congress settlement 
would bo acceptable to 90 per cent, of enlightened and educated Mahome- 
dans. The League should consider this settlement and declare its opinion on 
it, showing where it was acceptable and where they wanted its modification. 
They had been challenged to produce a constitution and had been taunted 
that if they were sincere in their declaration of readiness for Swaraj, they 
should produce a joint agreement. This challenge must be accepted and 
the Congress settlement should be examined and passed with whatever 
changes were deemed desirable, for, after all, it was not unohangeabie like 
the laws of the Medea and the Persians. When an agreement was reached 
on the settlement it would be entrusted to a special committee of Hindus 
and Muslims to draw up a constitution on the basis of the settlement. There¬ 
after a special meeting of the League could be summoned to ratify the 
Swaraj scheme. 

Need for Muslim Newspapers. 

Finally, the speaker felt that the community had not a single daily 
newspaper in India, while the Hindus and other communities bad a large 
number of journals in every town. To fight political battles without a 
newspaper was like a sepoy without a sword. If they could not float even 
one newspaper how could they claim to have Swaraj? The Maharaja of 
Mabmudabad’s efforts in this direction should be supported by every Muslim. 
Indeed, this was their primary duty, 

The President then declared that the country was faced by an intense 
storm. The Muslim League vessel was being steered through troubled waters. 
He would try to pilot it safely but for his success he would need the fullest 
asaistapce of the crew. He particularly thanked Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Naidu 
for attending the session. This ninety-year old lady was younger than their 
young meni and would not seven crores of Muslims show even the strength 
of this ninetryeai* old lady ? He expressed gratitude to Mrs. Naidu, to 
whose efforts the Madras unity settlement owned so much. 

The President's address lasted 46 minutes and he resumed his seat 
amidst loud and prolonged applause, The meeting then adjourned. 
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On this day tte Muslim League reassembled in the morning. The attor 
dance was thinner than yesterday, being confined to delegatee only. Ihe 
Qon’verstttiona among delegates showed that the general desire was not to take 
any definite decision on the question of electorate and merely to welcome the 
Madras settlement as paving the way for unity without oommitting tbemaelvea 
to its detailed provisions. 

^l|jpl.---CoBdoUnce Reaolutions. 

The first two resolutions were moved from the Chair and were passed, 
all standing. They read :— 

(1) Th« All-India Moslitn Leagne mourns the irreparable loss to India caused by the 
Budden death of Masihwl-Mulk Hakim Muhammad Ajmal Khan, His eelllees devotion 
in the cause of India’s freedom, bis untiring cHoTts in welding together the various com* 
inunitics into a united nation aod his invaluable services to the nation in general and the 
Muslim community in particular bad made him a national asset. The country has lost 
in him a profound scholar and one of the greatest exponents of the art of healing and every 
one in need has been robbed by his death of a true friend and generous benefactor. 

The All-India Moeiim League places on record its profound sense of sorrow at the 
passing away of an illustrious MusUm patriot and conveys its sincere and heartfelt condo- 
ienc s to the bereaved family and prays to the merciful Allah to bestow eternal peace on 
the seal of our departed leader, . , , „ 

The League calls upon ail who mourn his loss to make a united endeavour to com¬ 
memorate his life’s work by placing on a sound financial basis the Jamia Millia lslamia 
and the Ayurvedic and Unani Tlbba College, which owed their origin to him and were 
maintained through his untiring efforts, 

(2) The AlMndia Muslim League places on record its sense of loss at the sudden and 
premature death otthc bon. Syed Alay Nabl, who was associate with the League from its 
very inception, bad throughout worked for it and stoo«i by its principles. The League 
offers its sincere condolences to the membera of the family of the dece ased and prays to 
Allah to bestow peace on the departed soul, 

2. —Boycott Rosolulion. 

Sir Ali Imam (Bihar), then, on behalf of the Subjects Committee, moved 
the Boycott Resolution, which, the President declared, was the principal re¬ 
solution of the morning. It ran as follows :— 

The All-India Muslim League emphatically declares that the Statutory Commission 
and the procedure, as announced, are unacceptable to the people of India. It, therefore, 
resolves that the Mussalmans throughout the country should have nothing to do with the 
Commission at any stage or in any form. 

Sir Ali IMAM said the Simon Commission had become the subject of 
deep concern and anxiety to the people of India. The procedure was already 
known and did not require a detailed exposition. It was clear, firstly, that 
Indians were excluded from the Commission and, secondly, that the proce¬ 
dure reduced them to the position of witnesses. The resolution dealt with 
both these points. 

His Majesty’s Government had given excuse after excuse for the ex- 
olusion of Indiana. The statutory bar had been first brought forward, 
that the Act conceived of a purely Parliamentary Commission, though it 
did not say so in plain terms. As Indians were not represented in Parlia¬ 
ment, the exclusion of Indians was inevitable. A meaning had thus been 
placed which the statute did not imply. The legal excuse could not, therefore, 
be taken as placing a just and reasonable construction on law. 

Sectarian interests were trotted forth for their exclusion. He did not 
believe that British statesmensbip and intellectuality, which stood at such 
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Sh water mark, could not find representative Indians. The British Cabinet 
could have taken the simple step of asking the provincial and central 
Legislatures to elect a panel from among their members or non-members, 
out of whom five could bo selected—two Hindus, one Muslim, one European 
noD-offioial and one High Court judge. But all of these must first be 
rfected by the popular Legislatures. The British Government would then 
have been absolved from any criticism about Indian representation. 

As regards 'the accusation of prepossessions, there was no individual 
in the world without a prepossession. * But if there are prepossessions, once 
the oath of ofBoe is taken, whether ho be British or Indian, ho looks upon 
the discharge of his duties as an official who has got to be dispossessed of 
bis prepossessions. And I venture to think that there are many Indians 
who will act on that Commission with a sense of responsibility and npt 
allow their prepossessions to come in, just as much as any Britisher. Has a 
single Indian judge of a High Court been found to make communal bias and 
not dispense impartial justice 1 Was the membership of the Commission 
more honourable and onerous than a High Court judgeship 1 Are you 
going to submit to this indignity ? I am a moderate of moderates* I was 
called a sun-dried bureaucrat. But my conscience finds it impossible to accept 
this Commission.' 

Their opposition to the Commission, said Sir Ali Imam, was not merely 
sentimental. He would not stand out on that ground alone. The real issue 
was what was the relationship between India and England ? Ours was that 
of serfs who would gratefully pick up the crumbs falling from the table of 
British statesmanship. It was another relationship to which they were 
lavishly treated during the wdr. * We were called partners. We were told 
of the change in the angle of vision. Our blood had mixed in the battle¬ 
fields of Flanders. I frankly tell you 1 fully believed that there was a change 
in the angle of vision, but I have been disillusioned. We are now told 
we are not fit to sit at the same table. Are you going to go down 1 I, for 
one, an ex-sun-dried bureaucrat, refuse to take the insult lying down'. 

He next examined the procedure of the Commission. The position of 
the select committees would be that of witnesses. Ts that partnership? Mr. 
Baldwin has called the committees colleagues of the Commission. Misuse of 
language cannot go farther. They are no more colleagues than petitioners 
in a court of justice. We cannot agree to this scheme which taken away 
from us the position of partners so long as we are treated as petitioners. 
The delegations to I^ondon will also bo petitioners. Are you going to subs¬ 
cribe to this arrangement 1 (No no.) It is the thin end of the wedge. 
Indians must remember their place in the Empire is subordinate. We Indians 
to-day assert our right to be treated within the Empire as equal partners and 
if we do not succeed to-day in enforcing this assertion, we shall succeed to¬ 
morrow or the day after. Do not be misguided by the thought that our 
claim will not be heard. That claim that has not behind it that assertion 
which I am urging will never he heard; hut the claim that has behind it the 
force of assertiveness, that claim in the long run will succeed. Therefore, 
do not be demoralized by any consideration as to whether this thing would 
he heard or not. If it is not heard to-day, the time is coming when it will 
be heard. If still it is not, we shall not care whether it is heard or rot.' 

Cootinuing, Sir Ali Imam said the resolution bad been purposely drawn 
up in terms which would be acceptable to all parties—to those who denied 
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any voice to Paliament, to those who stood for a round table conference and 
to those like him who would have been satisfied with Indian members on the 
Cfommission* The resolution would meet the wishes of all those who had not 
only self-respect but had the necessary patriotism to assert without hesitation 
that self-respect demanded that they must participate on equal terms in the 
framing of the constitution of future India, (Hear, hear,) 

Mr. Jinnah.—That is the minimum. 

Sir Ali Imam.—Yes, that is our minimum. You as a responsible body of 
members of the All-India Muslim League will not hesitate to give your un¬ 
animous support the resolution couched in terms not intemperate but sober. 
There was no feeling of resentment in the resolution, concluded Sir Ali Imam. 

Mr. Yakub HASAN (Madras) said his experience of the failure of the 
boycotts organized by the non-co-operators had made him sceptic about the 
success of another boycott. Bub he was glad that the country’s attitude had 
proved him to be wrong. The views of the Muslim ex-tnembers of the 
Government were for boycott by three to one, with the Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad, Sir Ali Imam and Sir Abdur Rahim, on one side, and Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, on the other. Unless the session laid down the outlines 
for the future constitution, the boycott would not be as fully effective as 
they would like it to be. 

By this time attendance had grown very considerable, and Dr. An sari 
was given an ovation as he entered the hall. 

Mr. TAMIZ-UD-DIN, opposed the resolution. He said the exclusion 
of Indians had wounded Indian vanity, but he asked when before had under 
British rule Indians been given the right to participate. Only a oommis- 
sioD with a majority of Indiana would have been acceptable. * We have not 
been able to coerce England to appoint such a commission.’ It was said 
India had won the right of equality daring the war. But since then, non- 
co-operation bad been launched and failed, There wore in India two schools 
of thought- Those who would take nothing from England would logically 
boycott the Commission, (“ Mr. Mohamed Ali.”—Hear, bean) thou'^h such 
course would be of no avail. But there were others who believed that the 
British Government out of fear of India, at some future date, going out of 
the Empire was anxious to concede its legitimate aspirations. These men 
should take advantage of the fresh opportunity offered to them sincerely. 

The non-Brahmins and the depressed classes would go before the Com¬ 
mission. The Muslims were also a depressed class under economic slavery 
to the majority community. Could Muslims boycott when the other depressed 
classes did not do it ? ‘It will do some harm to the whole of India and from 
the Mahomedan point of view it will be suioidal. Do not fritter away your 
energies in boycott. If you can agree upon a constitution and can compose 
yOur differences, that will be a fitting reply to Lord Brikenhead’s challenge 
and if after that your demands are satisfied, if England goes back upon pro¬ 
mises, then it will be time to consider what steps to follow to bring England 
down upon her knees, if that is at all possible. If you boycott the Com¬ 
mission now, you will be putting the cart before the horse. England has 
given you a challenge to draw up a constitution, If we can agree, there can¬ 
not be any purpose in boycott.’ 

Maiilana Mohamed ALT replying to Mr. Tamiz-ud*Din, asked, if the 
speaker was a better household manager, would Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din entrust to 
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him the ta.'»k of bis homeholcl management? So it was that no nation could 
oonoede to another nation the right of rule over it. The Germans were 
better organisers than Englishmen. Would Engliehmen, therefore, surrender 
their country to German rule? 

*I admit/ proceeded Mr. Mohamad AH, T am unfit to wrest the rule 
back from English bands, but I do not concede any ethical basis to the 
British purpose in India. I challenge the preamble of the Act of 1919. My 
Quarrel is not with the jury. Even if it had consisted of Indians exclusively, 
my objection would have remained. If a matriculation standard paper is put 
on India to the 700 members of Parliament, not 70 will pass the test and 
those will 1)0 those who are untrue to India's salt/ 

Miss Mayo, continued Mr. Mohamed Ali, had been supplied information 
by imperial service men. He had proof with him of a letter written by 
T>r, Ziauddin Ahmed to Mr. Coatman, asking for a subsidy for the 
“Aligarh Mail/* (“ Voices ".—Read it.) 

The speaker said it ran—* I introduce to you Mr. Jaffry, editor, 
“ Aligarh Mail/* Will you please pay him from September to January? 
(Shame.) Will you please give him general advice and give him also practical 
tips,—Yours Sincerely, Ziauddin/ 

Mr. Mohamed Ali.—It is this class of people who come to tell us not 
to boycott the Commission in the interests of Muslim solidarity. 

Reverting to the subject of the Statutory Commission, Mr. Mohamed 
Ali said the British Government already made up their mind on the subject 
of changes in the constitution. No Hindu was going before the Commission, 
So there was no fear of their gaining at the expense of Muslims, The 
Britishers* game was only to grant something to one community against 
another. The resolution before them was a tame one. He did not believe 
that for a little gain the Muslims would sacrifice the glory of Islam. If they 
did, with what face could he go to men like Major Graham Pole and ask 
them to adopt the Muslim faith ? 

Ml*. Jaffry, ex-editor of “Aligarh Mail,** testified to the detter quoted 
by Mr. Mohamed Ali having been given to him by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and 
bis having resigned when this subsidy was not forthcoming from the 
Government, 

Mr. Barkat ALI, Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, said even assuming 
that the final responsibility lay with Parliament, the inclusion of Indians on 
the reporting body could not have interfered with that responsibility. Place- 
hunters might declare otherwise, but the League as a self-respecting body 
must not accept a course incompatible with national honour and self-eateera. 

Mr. Ohagla, Secretary, Bombay Provincial Muslim League, asked 
whether Muslims had fallen so low as to lend themselves in the market place 
to the highest bidder between the Government and the Hindus ? They 
must join the Hindus to make the boycott universal and effective. 

Mr. Shamsuddin Abmed (Bengal) asked whether British rule had made 
Mr, Tamiz-ud-Din go so low as to call Muslims depressed classes. 

Maularja Zafar Ali, of Lahore, declared that with the exception of those 
who worshipped official pottage, the whole Punjab was with them. When 
what they thought to be the reactionary Mahasabba element had surrendered 
itself to the Congress, will the Muslima must not hesitate ? 

Mrs, BESANT then addressed the gathering. She said every invader 
before the British had identified himself with the people of India and had 
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settled down and become Indians. The Britishers bad, however, remained 
foreigners. ^ They extended their domains by resorting aometimos to fraud 
and sometimes by sotting Indiana against Indiana. The Britishers had 
wielded authority but had never become Indians. During tho war Mr. 
Asquith had stated that foreign yoke would be intolerable and had called 
upon Indiana to help. 

Mra Besant declared that since she entered publio life 53 years ago, she 
had claimed home rule. ‘No one nation has the right to govern another. 
(Hear, hear.) The life of a people may change, but the nation remains in- 
destructible. It is as eternal as God Himself and to deny the right to that 
nation of self-government is treason against humanity as a whole. Those who 
live in India should identify themselves with her life and national struggle. 
My own fundameatal objection to the Commission is that it is a step back¬ 
ward. 

Mrs. Besant recalled how the King had through the Duke of Connaught 
sent a message to the people of India on the reforms being the beginning of 
Swaraj within the Empire and how this exclusively foreign Commission was 
appointed and how it was to go back even on the existing Reforms, ‘ We 
have the right to rule ourselves and it is in the assertion of this right that I 
voted in the Congress for national independence/ The Prinoe of Wales had 
wisely called this Commonwealth of Nations. Domination must disappear 
and every nation must be willing partner in the commonwealth on the basis 
of mutual service. 

Continuing, Mrs. Besant declared that this resolution was such that all 
could join to support it. She was not sorry that even two or three Indians 
were not appointed on the Commission as that might have made them 
linger on by accepting half a loaf instead of full. Concluding, she made an 
impassioned appeal for boycott of this foreign Commission. 

The resolution of Sir Ali Imam was put to the vote and was declared 
carried amidst acclamation by an overwhelming majority, only two dissenting. 

3.— Joint Electorate. 

^ Mr. Barket ALI next moved the compromise resolution, on behalf of the 
Subjects Committee^ adopting the Delhi proposals and tho Congress settle¬ 
ment, subject to the modification that separate electorates, which are inevitable 
under the present circumstances, will be abandoned in favour of general 
electorate with reserved seats only after Sind is actually constituted into a 
and the separate province North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan are 
actually granted the same reforms as other provinces. Tho resolution ran as 
follows;— 

Constitution fob India, 

The AlMndia Moelim League authorizes the Counoil of the League to appoint a sub¬ 
committee to confer with tho Wdrtiog Committee of the Indian National Concreae and 
such other organizations as the council may think proper for tho purpose of drafting a 
constitution for India, in which the interests of the Muslim community will be safegoarded 
having regard to the following proposals, which the Iicague approves of and adopus and 
subsequently take part in the National Convention which is going to take place in Bolhi 
in March next, as suggested by the Indian National Congress, 

Sind and Feontibb Peovxncbs. 

(1) That Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency and constituted into 
a separate antonomous province. 


miST/(y. 
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(2) That refoncs should bo introduced in the North-Weet Frontier Province and 
in Baluchistan, placing them on the same footing as the other provinces. 

(H) That in the present circurasUnces the representation of Mussaltnans in the 

different Legislatures of the country through separate electorates is Inevitable and that the 
Muslima will not accept any scheme involving a surrender of this valuable right oaless and 
until Sind is actually constituted n separate autonomous province and reforma, as aforesaid, 
aro actually introduced in the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan province^, when 
these requirements are fully satisfied, the Muslims will bo prepared to abandon separate 
electorates in favour ot joint electorate with reservation of seats, fixed on the basis of the 
population of different comcDunities, subject to what is stated hereinafter : _ 

(I) In Sind, the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, the Muslim majority 
eliall make the same concessioriij with regard to the proportion of seats reserved to the 
Hindu minority that the Hindu maj iHty in other provinces would make to Muslim minor¬ 
ities over and above the proportion of the population of the provinces which shall be the 

. minimum basis, 

(ii) In the central Legislature, Muslim representation ehail not be less than (?) 

RBI-IGIOITS SBTTIiBMENT. 

The League further resolved bodily to incorporate in the text of the alwve resolution 
the provisions in the Madras Oongress settlement regarding liberty of conscience, religious 
legislation in legislatures, the cow and music question and conversion. 

Mt. Barkat AH said the resolution repeated their old position, with this 
important exception that for the first time in the history of the League there 
was a change in its angle of vision. ‘We are offering by means of this change 
a sincere band of fellowship to those of our Hindu countrymen who have 
objected to the principle of separate electorates.* If the Hindus joined the 
Muelim demand and the Government, Sind coaid be separated and the 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan be given reforms. But unless these con^ 
ditiona were fulfilled, Muslims would not be able to give up separate eleo- 

^*^^^Maulana Shaukat AH congratulated the League on the resolution before 
it. He said the Congress Committee bad sat till 2 o’clock at night and the 
Hindus fought Hindus to come to a settlement. No occasion arose for the 
Mussalmans to speak. It was now for the League to adopt the settlement and 
earn the everlasting gratitude of the Muslim community. 

Maulana Zafar Ali Khan said that lakhs of Muslims today all over India 
were crying against the proposed abandonment of separate electorates. A 
time would be coming when the need for such electorates would cease to 
exist. But they must wait for that opportunity. The speaker urged that 
the principle of adult suffrage should be made another condition to the 
abolition of separate electorates. Muslims wore economically poorer and 
adult suffrage would bo the only remedy# 

Mr. Wahid Hussain testified from his knowledge to the return of 
Muslim commissioners in overwhelming numbers in Chittagong and elsewhere. 
This had happened in spite of the zemindar and Mahajan influences, because 
the Muslim consciousness had now been roused. Here was a chance for 
the best men to be returned. ‘ Some say separate electorate is our “ magna 
charta/* I deny that. We have a right to exist and on that right we stand- 
Let us give a lead to the masses.’ 

Mr. Aasiz-uHHaq (Bengal) proposed that the discussion on the matter be 
deferred for a month. 

Mr. Nurul Haq supported Mr. Barkat Ali. He contested the state* 
menta of Mr. Wahid Hussain and declared that with the exception of two 
municipalities in east Bengal, there was no other municipality with a Muslim 
majority. The fate of the Bengal Pact had shaken his faith. 
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Mr. Akram Khan (Bengal) warned the delegates against adult snfirage, 
proposed by Mr. Zalar Ali, which would reduooi according to censusi the 
Muslim majority in Bengal. He wanted the speakers to state frankly what 
their Tiews woi*e. 

Br. Bosant^s Acooptanoe 

At this stage, Br. BESANT announced her acceptance of the proposals. 
The Commonwealth of India Bill provided for general electorate with reserved 
seats. She, however, accepted the condition proposed in the resolution re-* 
garding the creating of autonomous provinces of Sind, the Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan and would see that this change was made in the Bill; other¬ 
wise she would nob work for its passage in the House of Oommoos. She, 
however, foresaw no difficulty in getting the Bill so amended. 

Maulana Abul Kalam AZAD declared that by the Lucknow Pact they bad 
sold away their interests. The Delhi proposals of last March opened the door 
for the first time to the recognition of the real rights of Musaalmans in India. 
The separate electorates granted by the pact of 1916 only ensured Muslim 
representation, but what was vital for the existence of the community was 
the recognition of its numoroial strength. Delhi opened the way to the 
creation of such a state of affairs as would guarantee to them in the future of 
India a proper share. Their existing small majority in Bengal and the Punjab 
was only a census figure, but the Delhi proposals gave them for the first time 
five provinces of which no less than three (Sind, the Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan) contained a real overwhelming Muslim majority. If the Muslims 
did not recognize this great step they were not fit to live. There would now 
be nine Hindu provinces against five Muslim provinces and whatever treat¬ 
ment Hindus accorded in the nine provinces, Muslima would accord the same 
treatment to Hindus in the five provinces. Was not this a great gain ? Was 
nob a DOW weapon gained for the assertion of Muslim rights 1 

Mr. JINNAH said those who adopted the Delhi proposals considered 
them just and reasonable, hut did not get that support which they expected 
from their Hindu friends till the Congress Committee met in May in Bombay 
and revived the dead body of the Delhi proposals. Ho emphasized that 
©very one was not expected to agree to every word or every clause of the 
long resolution before them but so far as the spirit of it was concerned he 
was in favour of it. All his public life he had believed in doing his best 
to carry his people with him. When he came to Calcutta, he had no doubt 
that some opponents would blame them for having adopted the resolution 
that they wore going to adopt. But in this League he found an overwhelming 
majority for the resolution. 

‘ These prop08al8^ proceeded Mr, Jinnah, * are the outcome of many 
heads. You cannot expect every one to commit himself to every word and 
every clause of this long resolution. But so far an the spirit of the pro¬ 
posals is concerned it is undoubtedly just and fair to both communities. Wo 
have got a majority in this house, but shall we be able to carry the majority 
in the countiy ? Nothing will please me more, but at the same time it 
will be fair to say that I am not so sure that I am satisfied that the majority 
of Mnsalmans throughout the country are in favour of it. That remains to 
be decided and it will bo our business to try our best to make the people 
understand and convince them, to car^ them with us, because on merits 
I am convinced that this proposal is the finest thing that can happen to 
Musalmans and to India.' 

57 
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Mra. tSaroJiul NAIDU said Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had struck the 
ooly note that was ceceasary, namelyi that they should not look at the settle* 
ment in the petty spirit of traders. ^Tbo Indian National Congress was not 
a sectarian body. It adopted the Muslim proposals because they were so 
juafc and bo reasonaWe and nofc as the price paid for Muslim co-operation in 
the national etruggle* She would ask them to see that the great democratic 
spirit of Islam and the great metaphyaioal spirit of Hinduism should mingle 

to make for Indian nationhood. ,, * it • *.1 

M^or Graham POLE, on being called upon to address the gathering, saia 
ho belonged to a group that held, in the words of Mr, Lansbury, that no 
nation had been made by God that was fit to rule another nation* They 
believed that good government was not a substitute for solf-gojernment, 
Every people hod something to contribute to the worlds progress, if allowed 
self'determination. As for Lord Birkenhead, ho had heard hard things about 
him, But Lord Birkenhead had been the greatest unifier of India for genera¬ 
tions, On bis return he would tell the Secretary of State so, speaker 

said that by coincidence be had attended the Lucknow Congress and also the 
Madras Correas, at both of which Hindu-Muelim settlements wore arrived at. 
The Madfas settlement was even greater than the Lucknow one, Th® ow® 
thing wanted was that every Indian should be proud of being an Indian, so 
that like Romans ho could say*I am a citizen of India and that is enough, 
fie was sorry why they so much read British history. Ho felt humble ^h®^ 
he read Indian history, which should make Indians tremendously proud of 

themselves. t u 

Finally, Major Graham Pole assured the audience that the Labour 
members were sincerely anxious to do their best for India and if due to the 
long distance there was not a proper understanding of the Indian situation, 
let them not misunderstand Indiana friends in England, who were tlmir 

best every day to bring about a better understanding and to work for that 
Swaraj which, he hoped, many like him would see India in their life time 

attain triumphantly, , • t Ajr 

Both the amendmenta having been withdrawn, the rcaoiution of Mr. 
Barkat Ali was put and declared carried unanimously amidst cheers. ^ 

A small BuVeommittee was appointed to recommend changes in the rules 
and the session was adjourned till next day. 


THIRD DAY—1ST JANUARY 1928. 

Other Resolutions. 

Resuming its session in the town hall this afternoon, the All-India Muslim 
League adopted a resolution condemning the action of Sir Muhammad Shan 
and his colleagues in rebelling against the authority and decision of the Oouncii 
of the Iieague to hold its sessioo in Calcutta and purporting to hold on v 
Lahore in contravention of the constitution of the League. The meobing 
further opined that the rosponsibility for causing a split among the Mua^r 
mans at this critical juncture in the history of the community must rest upon 

Sir Muhapomad. , , v t> • i 

The meeting next adopted a resolution regretting that the x an)ab 
Provincial Muslim League had flagrantly defied the authority of the present 
body of the League and deemed it essential as a matter of disciplinary 



principle tbafc the constitution arid authority of the League should be main- 
taiued and upheld. In the oircumstances the only course open to the League 
was to disaffiliate the Punjab Provincial Muslim League and it was roaolved 
that this body should bo disaffiliated and the Muslims of the Punjab called 
upon to constitute a provincial Muslim League truly representative of the 
Punjab. 

Speaking on tbe reiolutiou, Maulana Mahomed Ali said that it was 
painful to ask for the disaffiliation of a body like the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League and he should have liked that an opportunity bo given to 
Sir Muhammad Shaft to justify his conduct, but the way Sir Muhammad bad 
behaved left no other course open. 

The L^'aguo also decided, on the motion of the president Maulvi 
Mahomed Yakub, to call upon the Mussalmans of India to lend full support 
to the project of the Maharajah of Mahmudabad and others to start a daily 
Muslim newspaper at Lucknow. 

The remaining resolutions condemned firing on the Mahomedans at Kul- 
kati and the Government s refusal to institute an enquiry into the ooourrenoe 
and the refusal of a passport to Mr, Saklatvala to return to India, resented 
the action of the Central Provinoea Government in refusing to issue reports of 
Mr, Awaria health and demanded the release or trial in open court of the 
Bengal Ordinance prisoners. 

At the request of the proaidont, Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA ad¬ 
dressed the meeting and, in an impassioned appeal for unity, said that the 
responsibility for the present state of affairs in the country rested mostly 
upon their own heads. Their quarrels in every instance related to the ques¬ 
tion of cow killing or music before mosques and the Pandit thought that it 
was yet possible for them to sit down and arrive at some conclusion to settle 
the matter. As it was, their opponents were taking advantage of these 
differences# and misrepresenting them to the civilised world outside and by 
their own action they were perpetuating their own serfdom. The Pandit 
recalled Plassey and asked them to unite and prevent these deplorable occur 
rences in order that they might usher in a new era of prosperity and power, 

Beferring to the Simon Commission, the Pandit characterised it m a 
God-givhii opportunity to rouse them to a sense of duty and responsibility 
and exhorted all Indians to make its boycott as complete as possible, 

Concluding, the Pandit appealed again to those present, asking them 
to bo united, with only one desire, namely, to be just to each other and to 
«|ave confidence in each other, always remembering that they were Indians 
first and Hindus and Mussalmans afterwards. If they could do that, there 
would be nothing to stand between them and Swaraj. 

Addressing the meeting, Mr. JINN AH declared A constitutional war 
has been declared on Great Britain. Negotiations for a settlement are not 
to come from our side. Lot the Government sue for peace. We are denied 
equal partnership. We will resist the new doctrine to the beet of our power, 
Jallianwalla Bagh was a physical butchery, the Simon Commission is butchery 
of our souk. By appointing an exclusively whitq Commission, Lord Birken¬ 
head has declared our unfitness for self-Government. I welcome Pandit 
Malaviya and I welcome the haiid of fellowship extended to us by Hindu 
leaders from the platform of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabba, For, 
to mo this offer is more valuable than any concession which tbe British 
Government can make. Let us then grasp tbe hand of ^ fellowship. This is 
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j'rdeed a bright day, and lor achieving this unity thanks are due to Lord 
68>dl * 

In declaring the session closed, the president described it was a success¬ 
ful one, having regard to the quantity and quality oi the work done. 


The Rival Lahore Session. 

The Lahore section of the All-India Muslim League, which was wavering 
till the evening o" the 30th December, and was anxiously awaiting the decision 
of the Calcutta section having learnt of the Calcutta decision not to postpone 
the meeting, also rnad<! up its mind to hold the session at Lahore the next day* 

Twenty-five persons and institutions had sent either telegrams or letters 
from different parts of the country, approving of the Lahore session of the League. 
These included messages from the Muslim Federation (Bombay), the Anjuman 

Itt]had-i-Islamia(Poona), theKhiiafat-ul-Mas>h(Qadian)and the bon. Sir Maho¬ 
med Fakhruddin (Bihar), ^ 

The Lahore session of the All-India Muslim League commenced on the 31st 
December in Habibia Hall, Islamia College, at 11-25 a,m. The hall was crowded. 
Lord Headley was cheered as he entered the hall. At 11-20 the president¬ 
elect and chairman of the Reception Committee entered the hall in procession, 
accompanied by prominent members of the Reception Committee. Irominent 
Punjab Khilafatists including Dr. Muhammad Alam, Malik Lai Khan, Cliaudun 
Afzal Haq and Shaikh Hissam-ud-Din were also present. ^ 

Three hundred and fifty-two delegates attended the session, 300 prom the 
Punjab, 21 from the United Provinces, 12 from the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, six from Bombay and Delhi, each, four from Calcutta and three from Sina. 

Syed Amir Ali’s Message. 

Messages expressing inability to attend the League and wishing it success 
were read from a number of Mahomedans from different parts^ of the county. 
A message was received from Syed Amir AH (London), which said that the 
policy of boycott was prejudicial to the interests of India, specially to minority 
interests, 

TheWelcomeAddrcsi, 

Welcoming the delegates, Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, said he could not refrain from saying tnat he observed 
with a feeling of sadness that some of their prominent brethren who should i^ve 
been present here to-day were absent. The small body of Muslims holding their 
meeting at Calcutta had proved itself incompetent to understand the seriousness 
of the time and the intensity of the present situation. 

Referring to the boycott of the Simon Commission, he said that the decision of 
an overwhelming majority of Mussalmans to co-operate with the Commission 
was not hastily adopted. It was the result of profound knowledge and painful 
experience of the treatment meted out to them by the Hindus. There was no 
other course open to them but to come to this conclusion. The Muslims as a 
minority community mast vindicate their rights and the only chance under the 
circumstances was to approach the Simon Commission with manly composure 
and seek justice from it. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan then enumerated the following Muslim demands* 
(i) separate representation in the various legislatures and local bodies on a 
population basis, (2) a system of separate electorates, (3) separation of Sind from 
Bombay, (4) grant of reforms to the Frontier Province and Baluchistan, and 
(5) adeouate Muslim share in the services. 

Referring to the last demand, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan said :—We declare it 
most emphatically that, while we have no desire to infringing on the rights o£ 




others, we strongly resent our rights being infringed on by others. Wc shall 
wait to see what notice Government take of our complaint in this connection^ 
If I were literally to interpret the sorrows of Muslims in this matter, I would 
say better a terrible end than terror without end. 

Concluding, Sir Zulflqar All Khan said that if further extension of the re¬ 
forms was made in the provinces, the Punjab should not be denied provincial 
autonomy as a strong desire for autonomous government thrilled their very soul. 
It was mostly the valour of the Punjabi soldier which saved the modern civilisa¬ 
tion from utter ruin. Was it possible that with such a record and equipment 
for Self.govemnient, the Punjab was to be denied the right to have autonomy? 
He did not think that the British people would be so insensible to the demands 
of gratitude as to ignore their right to this high privilege. 

Appealing to his Hindu fellow-countrymen, he said :—It Is not yet too late 
to adjust our differences. Everything depends on our unity. Utter the magic 
word that we are united and the world will bow before you. Keep silent and 
you remain in bondage. Together we can master even hostile fate. But if you 
do not accept the friendship we offer to you, the blame will rest with you. 

President's Address. 

The president, Sir Muhammad Shafi then delivered his presidential address. 

* I am sincerely convinced', said he, ‘ that in the existing political conditions 
in this country, joint, electorate, whether with or without reserved seats, would 
be certain to furnish a periodically recurring cause of friction between the two 
communities and would in consequence be in the highest degree injurious to the 
cause of Indian nationalism.' He ridiculed the suggestion that separate elec¬ 
torates had been the cause of inter.communal friction. He pointed out that 
separate communal electorates were first introduced as a result of the Minto- 
Moricy Reforms and foi* a period of years since their introduction the two great 
communities lived in an atmosphere of mutual co-operation and good-will. One 
of the basic principles of the modern system of democratic goveyirnment was that 
the legislature should be really representative of the people. The system of 
electorates in India must, therefore, be so framed as to give the fullest scope to 
the real representation of the population, including the Adi-Hindus and labour. 

Referring to the Simon Commission, he said what concerned the Muslim 
community, in particular, was the provision in the Reforms Scheme of 1921 that 
the present Commission was to consider the working of the franchise and the 
constitution of electorates, including the important matter of retention of com- 
nmnal representation. He, therefore, requested all to settle their political 
differences and then present a united demand on behalf of India regarding the 
next step in the constitutional advance, A unanimous demand thus made would 
be irresistible, no matter what the constitution of the Royal Commission might be. 

^ The Muslim League, therefore, should call upon the sister communities to 
arrive at a satisfactory settlement of inter-communal political controversies and 
to prepare a scheme of constitutional reforms which, while satisfying the legiti¬ 
mate aspirations of the Indian political intelligentsia, would at the same time 
ensure to the Muslim community and other minorities in India enjoyment of their 
just lights and the satisfaction of their reasonable aspirations. 

He urged the appointment of a committee to collaborate with the committees 
appointed by other organisations to evolve a satislhctory scheme and to bring 
about unanimity of public opinion. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi demanded the introduction of constitutional and ad- 
rnmistrative reforms in the North-West Frontier Province and separation of 
Sind from the Bombay Presidency. The speaker discussed at length the future 
retoms and said the existing control of the Secretary of State in departments 
dealing with internal affairs was not conducive to the best interests of adminis- 
t^tion. He suggested that the Government of India be relieved of the irksome 
chains with which they were bound in this respect. 

^ Detailing his suggestions for immediate reforms in the central and pro¬ 
vincial machineries, he urged “ inter alia " that the Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment be placed in charge of one member; and an additional civilian member 



for the Army be appointed to lake his place within the Indian Cabinet; and 
membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Councir be increased to eight, four of 
whom should be Indians. He also opined that in the central Government the 
member or members in charge of transferred subjects be selected from among 
the elected representatives of the people in the central Legislature and should 
be made responsible to it for their administration. As for diarchy in the pro¬ 
vinces, Sir Muhammad Shafi remarked that this interesting experiment should 
now be abandoned and they should revert to the ^principle of unitary provincial 
Governments. 

He then dwelt on the legality or otherwise of the meetings of the council of 
the All-India Muslim League held at Delhi on November 20th and December. 
II, respectively. He said he was elected president of the League by both the 
council meetings and the Punjab Muslim League duly approved of his election 
and the council of the All-India Muslim League thus became “ functus of&cio 
As far as the questions of venue and presidentship of the annual meeting were 
concerned it was obvious that where the validity of a decision depended on the 
agreement of two parties, no one of them had any power to set it aside after the 
necessary agreement by the two had been arrived at. The pretence of Dr. 
Kitchlew to call the meeting of December II th was the statement issued to the 
press by him that he (Sir M. Shafi) would relinquish the presidentship in favour 
of the Aga Khan, should the latter be willing to support separate Muslim 
electorates. 

That, said Sir Muhammad Shafi, was obviously a matter between the Aga 
Khan and himself and until he finally tendered his resignation of the^ president¬ 
ship, there was no occasion for calling another meeting of the council to decide 
what had already been finally settled on November 20th. Therefore, the meeting 
held on December IIth was entirely illejgal and he did not know under what 
rule and authority Maulvi Mahomed Yakub was elected president of the Calcutta 
session of the League, yesterday. This election took place without even sending 
any intimation to ip^nibcrs of tne council of the All-India Muslim League, who 
were in Lahore, and, therefore, as they truly elected president of the AlMndia 
Muslim League, Sir Muhammad Shafi declared the meeting in Calcutta as illegal. 

The League then adjourned and formed into a subjects committee to discuss 
draft resolutions which were put before the open session which met again m 
the afternoon at 3-30 p. m* 

I.—Invitation to Non-Muslim Communities. 

Mr. Ghuznavi (Bengal) moved the first resolution, which ran as follows_ 

* This annual session of the AlMndia Muslim League invites the leaders of all 
non-Muslim communities in India to come to a satisfactory settlement with the 
Muslim community, before the Royal Commission begins its work, regarding the 
future constitution of India and the rights and interests of the Muslim community 
as embodied in the foregoing resolutions, with a view to a joint preparation of a 
draft constitution for India, adequately safeguarding the legitimate rights and 
interests of all communities, for presenting the same before the Statutory Com¬ 
mission or the British Parliament or both,’ 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Ghaznavi advised the audience not to boycott 
the Commission, which would be prejudicial to Muslim interests. Points of 
order were raised by Mr. Afzal Haq and Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan that the speech 
the mover was reading had no relevancy to the subject under discussion. 

The president allowed the speaker to continue. 

After a few minutes Mr, Aurengzeb Kan (Frontier Province) also roSe to a 
point of order and asked the president to inform the house on which resolution 
the mover was making the speech. 

Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan asked the president whether there was any time 
limit for the mover of the resolution. 

Amidst constant interruptions, Mr. Ghuznavi had to hurry through his speech. 

Maulana Hasrat Moham, seconding the resolution, said their experience of 
the non-co-operation days showed that the boycott of the Commission would not 
succeed. They should, therefore, put their heads together and frame a consti¬ 
tution for India, which they should place before the Simon Commission and if that 
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not accepted there wcmld be time for a boycott. He did not believe that 
they had been insulted by the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. The 
insult was in the appointment of the Commission itself. He therefore advised that 
they should not talk of boycott at that stage, 

Chaudhri Afzal Haq, (Khilafatist, Punjab) next rose to speak and was 
greeted with loud shouts of ‘Allah-o-Akbar^ by the Khilafatists who had turned 
out in greater strength in the afternoon session than in the morning session. He 
said if a mutual understanding with sister communities in India was their objec¬ 
tive, they should devote their attention to that question ; why should they bring 
in the Koval Commission at all in the resolution ? 

At this stage the speaker was again greeted with loud cheers by the Khilafat- 
ists when the president had to appeal for order. On this more confusion followed 
and Dr. Mufiammad Alam and Malik Lakshan, Khilafat leaders, had to come 
on the “ dais and appeal to the audience to stop all shouting. Within a few 
minutes order was restored and Chaudhri Afzal Haq, continuing, said that because 
the boycott programme during the non-co-operation days failed that was no 
reason why they should give up boycotting the Royal Commission.- He believed 
that no programme in the world was ever carried out completely or successfully 
to the satisfaction of all. As Mussalmans it was their duty to convert the whole 
world to Islam, Had they been able to do it ? If they had not, should they give 
up Islam? After $0 years of begging, all that the Government had given them 
was separate electorates. Was that the be-all and end-all of Mussalmans? 
From his own experience In the Punjab Legislative Council he could say that they, 
the Mussalman members of the Council, by co-operating with the Government, had 
gained nothing. For six years the Government took advantage of the Muslim 
co-operation and when it found that the Hindus and Mussalmans^ were fighting 
witli each other and Mussalmans* co-operation was no longer necessary, it did 
not care for them. 

He wanted to move an amendment to the resolution, but as he had exceeded 
tlie time limit the president asked him to resume his Seat. 

Mr. Masudul Hasan, (United Provinces), supporting the resolution, said 
the boycott would do great harm to the Muslims, who were ruining their 
interests by swallowing poisonous pills in the shape of Indian nationalism. 


An Amendment. 


Dr. Muhammad Alam (Punjab, Khilafatist), in moving an amendment 
proposing the deletion of the last portion of the resolution, said the resolution 
was really divided into two parts, both of which asked them to beg, leading 
them nowhere. He could, nowever, understand the sense of the first portion 
of the resolution, but the second portion, in his opinion, was meaningless. 
They should not welcome the Commission, as by sending an all-white Commission 
the British Government had insulted them. He would refuse to beg and accept as 
a gift even if the whole of India was given to him. (Hear, hear). They would not 
gain anything by bowing before the Commission and kissing the feet of its 
members. 

Mian Shah Nawaz, Punjab, Supporting the resolution said that he refused 
to believe that all Mussalmans were flatterers of the Government and possesssed 
slave mentality. Mussalmans at times of need and crisis had sacrified even their 
lives. What they wanted, the speaker continued, was that in framing a constitution 
for India the interests of the seven crores of Muslims must be safeguarded. 

Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan, (Punjab), supported the amendment and said 
he was entirely in favour of the first part of the resolution and did not believe 
that any Mussalman would oppose it, but the second part of the resolution wanted 
to divide them and raise a controversial issue. If the League was anxious to pass 
a resolution regarding the Commission, it could do so in the form of a separate 
resolution. The acceptance of the amendment did not prevent them from bring¬ 
ing a fresh resolution on the Commission and it would be still open to them either 
to welcome or boycott it, He had wired to Mr. Jinnah that the boycott question 
should not be brought forward at the Calcutta session of the League. He 
appealed to the audience not to be misled by the idea that because many promi¬ 
nent Musalmans were present in the gathering, who were in favour of welcoming 
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the Commission, they should suspend their own^ judgment. They 

forget that equally capable and self-sacrificing Muslims had gathered in oai<-utta 

to discuss this very question and they should not ignore their views. « 

Mr. Aurangzeb Klian (Frontier Province) said he knew full well that the 
Commission will not bring any special blessings for them, but if it was boycott the 
Muslim interests would suffer. ^^ 

M**. Anis Ahmad (Bombay) said that Muslims would not gam anything irom 
Hindus, who treated their own brethren (the depressed classes) as untouchables. 

Mr. All Bahadur Khan (Bombay) said for five years he was connected with 
the Khilafat and non-co-operation movements, but he could not understand the 
policy of Mr. Jinnah and the boycotters. 

Mr. Mazhar Ali Azhar (runjab) supported the amendment. He was sorry 
to see that they were all blaming the Hindus, but the fact was that more of their 
rights were taken away by the British Government than by the Hindus. Muslims 
would gain nothing by begging. The Sikhs in the Punjab got whatever moy 
wanted by their determined agitation. He wished the Muslims had turned their 
attention to the numerous wrongs done to them by the British and had not blamed 

the Hindus. . . * '..j t. 

Mr. Zafarulla Khan, (Punjab), said that if they wanted to end the British 
domination, either they should rise in an armed revolt or submit to a 
mentary Commission. The first was not possible and, therefore, they should 
accept the Parliamentary Commission and submit their views before it, esp^ially 
when the Hindus were doing active propaganda and placing their views before 
the British public in England. j 

Sheikh Hissamtiddin (Punjab Khilafatist) supported the amendment and sa d 
that if the Mussalmans could stand on their own legs no power on earth could 
destroy them and there was no necessity for them to beg before the Commission 

at this stage. , , . 

Dr. Alam moved the closure of the debate, which was accepted by the presi¬ 
dent, but before he put the resolution to the vote the president wanted to speak 
on the resolution and said that by keeping away from the Commission they would 
invite an “ exparte decree against them. ,14 

Chaudhri Afzai Haq, at this stage, rose to a point of order and asked whether 
the president, being chairman, could speak for the resolution. 

Dr. Alam asked whether it was fair for the president to do so. ^ 

The president said be had every right to speak as he was not occupying the 
posi tion there as Speaker of the House of Commons. ... , 1 

The amendment of Dr, Alam was then put to the vote and declared lost by 

the ^esidenn claimed a division. The votes were counted by 

provinces. It was found that Bengal, the U. P«) Bombay, Delhi, and the Frontier 
Province were against the amendment and of the Punjab delegates 63 were in 
favour of the amendment and loi against. 

Dr. Alam challenged the counting of the Punjab votes. The president 
refused to recount the vote and declared the amendment lost and the original 
resolution carried, amidst loud applause. Confusion and uproar now followc^, 
which coatinued for some time, and the Khilafatists, headed by Dr. Alam, left the 
hall shouting, ‘ Shame, shame» at the president and the organisers of the League. 


Other Resolutions. 

Order being restored, the following resolution moved by Mr. Yamin Khan 
were then passed unanimously. 

‘^This meeting of the All-India Muslim League declares that neither the 
proposals formulated by some Muslims in their individual capacity at Delhi on 
March and 1927, in their original form nor in their amended form as passed by 
the Congress at Madras are acceptable to the Mussalmans of India.” 

The following three resolutions were put from the chair and passed unani¬ 
mously. ^ , . , . r 

The first urged the introduction of constitutional reforms m the Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, the second urged the separation of Sind from Bombay, 
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wiiB a reformed constitution of its own, and the third appointed a committee of 27 
members with Sir Muhammad Shafi, “ex-officio*V member, to devise a scheme of 
constitutional advance and to collaborate with the committees appointed by other 
Indian organisations to frame a constitution for India on the principles adopted 
by the Lahore annual session. 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal moved a resolution protesting against the existing 
arrangements whereby the Muslim community in Bengal and the Punjab was 
deprived of its majority rights in the provincial Councils, and urged the Govern¬ 
ment to remove this injustice done to the Muslims in 1921. 

This was also passed unanimously. The League then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY--^JST [ANUAEY J 927 . 

The All-India Muslim League reassembled to-day at 12-30 p.m. The atten¬ 
dance was thin and the Khilafatists were not present. The president read 
two messages, which he had received from Bengal. The first message, signed 
by ten Muslims of Calcutta, including Mr. A. H. Ghaznavi, Dr. Suhrawardy, Khan 
Bahadui Imdad-ud-din Ahmed, Deputy President, Bengal Council, Sahibzaba Ali 
Naqi and others, stated that Bengal opinion was behind the Lahore session and 
wished it success and asked Mr. Ghaznavi to move a resolution on the Statutory 
G)mmission. The second message was from four Bengal members of the All- 
India Muslim League, who regretted their absence but recognised the Lahore 
session and asked the president to counton their votes for the Statutory Com- 
mifsion. 

Earmarking of Grants-inlaid for Muslims. 

Dr. Sbafaat Ahmad Khan moved the first resolution today, which aksed the 
Government to earmark a reasonable share of the bonuses and gfants-in-aid 
meant for various nation-building departments for the purpose of the Muslim 
community. He said his experience of the UnitedProvincesanioftheMaho- 
medans m other provinces was that a very large part of the grants ear-marked 
lor education was not spent on Muslim education. Whenever they had tried to 
ask for more money for Muslims they had been dubbed as reactionaries. There- 
lore they had no other alternative but to demand that the Mahomedans should 
DC given an adequate proportion of grants, otherwise they would be deprived 
01 those advantages which they were entitled to get from the Government. 

Mr. Shuja ud-din supported the resolution which was carried. 

Round Tabic Conference of Muslim Leagues. 

Mr, Masudul Hasan (United Provinces) then moved a resolution authorising 
the president to call a round table conference of Muslim Leaguers of all organ- 
isations to bring about unity of thought in political ideals amongst the Muslims 
01 India and said they should make every effort to unite the various differing 
elements among Muslims. It was extremely unfortunate that they were so hope¬ 
lessly divided especially at this juncture, when one set of resolutions was being 
discussed at Calcutta and another at Lahore, 

Mahammad (Punjab), seconding the resolution, Said that their 
exploited by a third party and they would gain nothing from 
the GovernmenL if they went on fighting. 

Raja Gaznafar Alt Khan rose to a point of order and asked the president 
whether it was relevant to the subject under discussion to refer to such incidents 
which took place outside. The resolution was passed unanimously, 

A New Constitution for Muslim League. 

All Provinces) next moved authorising the council of tho 

Aii-india Muslim League to appoint a committee to draft a new and suitable 
constit^on for the Leogue as the present constitution had become quite out of 
date. Tne resolution was passed without discussion. 

Election of Office-Bearers. 

He next moved 

.1 Muslim League hereby elects Sir Muhammad Shafi as its presi- 

aent, bn Muhammad Iqbal as its general secretary and Maulapa Hasrat Mohani 
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««Tomt secretary. The League also authorises the council to appoint joint secre¬ 
taries for various provinces and make suitable arrangements for the collection 
and expenditure of the funds of (he League and engage such paid servants or 
office-bearers as are necessary ?n the opinion of the council for carrying out tne 
work of the League.* , . 

Mr. Ghaxnavi (Bengal), seconding the resolution, paid tributes to tne many 
qualities of head and heart of the president and said he had great pleasure tn 
welcoming Sir Muhammad Shaft as president of the League. Turning to btr 
Muhammad Iqbal, he said that Sir Muhammad Iqbal was not only known throu^r. 
out India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin bu throughout the world. .lie 
had therefore equally great pleasure in seconding Sir M. Iqbal as secretary. 
Speaking about Mr, Hasrat Mohani, he said Mr. Mohani needed no introduction 
at hfs hands, ^hen a man like Mr. Hasrat Mohani had come to their side after 
revising his previous opinion, it was a proof that there was right and reason on 
their side. 

Mr. Fateh Mohammed (Bombay) supported the resolution. ■ 

RajaGazanfarAli Khan, (Punjab) opposed the resolution and said he could 
not understand how they would support such resolutions when they had appoin¬ 
ted a round table conference to bring about unity among the various sections 
of Mussalmans. They could not ignore the fact that another All-India Musam 
League was being held at Calcutta and that in the circumstances they should not 
adopt such a course. He had nothing to say against the personality of Sir 
Mobamed Shaft or Sir M. Iqbal, but they sliould not adopt this resolution m the 
name of the All India League. Mr. Jinnah was already the president of the 

Ab-lndia Muslim League. ., t- u 

At this stage, the president, interrupting the speaker, said *No. Mr. Jmnan is 
no longer president. He had ceased to be president from June, 1927, when his 
term expired.* The president read the rules of the League on this point. 

Sheikh Mohamed Sadiq (Amritsar) said he had been sitting^as a neutral 
since yesterday and was watching all the discussions, but today’s debate on this 
resolution compelled him to speak out his mind. He was pained to findthat 
objectionable remarks were made by some members about Messrs. Jinnah^ Ansarj, 
Mohamad All and Abu! Kalam Arad and that such speakers were not stopped 
by the president. When the Khilafatists wer present in the hall yesterday all the 
supporters of the president were sitting quiet but today, taking advantage of their 
absence, they were in a merry mood and passing all sorts of resolutions. ^ This 
reminded him of the proverb*. ‘When the cat is away the mice are at pla^ He 
had met Dr. Kitchlew on Dec. 14 last at Amritsar, when the latter said tkat he 
had not resigned the secretaryship of the League. (Voices of ‘ No. no.) They 
should not take advantage of the absence of Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Kitchlew and dther 
Muslim leaders from this session and appoint office-bearers. The timr will soon 
come when they would have to meet in conference over the Statuto^ry Commission 
and the framing of a constitution for India, when they would have to explain 
their action of today. If they appointed these persons today, they would have to 
face trouble at that conference. He asked Sir M. Iqbal and Mr, Ha^at Mohani 
not to accept (he offices offered to them. After concluding his speech Mr Sadiq 

left the meeting. . . . r r.. n* eu n 

That part of the resolution which related to the election of Sir M. Shan was 
put to the vote by Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khsn, chairman of the reception committee, 
and was carried amidst acclamation. 

Calcutta Unity Conference Decision. 

Mr, Hasrat Mohani moved the last resolution : 

“ This session records its sense of deep regret that the Hindus, as a commu¬ 
nity, should have rejected the decision of the Calcutta Unity Conference regard¬ 
ing the question of cow slaughter and music before mosques by means of unam- 
mous resolutions passed at the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, the AU-India Aryan 
Congress and now at the Madras session of the Indian National Congress in a 
form not acceptable to Muslims.* 

This resolution was passed. The session then concluded. 
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C, P. HlKDtJ SABHA CONFERENCE 

C. P. & Berar Hindu SabKa Conference. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was 
held on the 6TH AUGUST in the Vcnkatesh Hall, Nagpur. The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in welcoming the delegates, pointed out the imperative 
necessity of the Hindu Sangathan and Sudhi movements* 

Sir Sankaran NAIR took the Chair, on being proposed and seconded by 
Sir B. K. Bose and the Hon*ble Sir S* M» Chitnavis, Mr. Aney, and others. Sir 
Sankaran thanked the Nagpur people for having accorded him a rousing recep¬ 
tion, and expressed that the splendid reception was not intended for him personally, 
but for the Hindu cause for which he came to Nagpur. He then deslivered his 
Speech. The following is the Presidential Add ress :— 

I regard my election to preside over your Conference as a great compliment 
to me. As I do not belong to the Sabha, I shall proceed at once to tell my 
reasons for supporting the Sabha in its essential activities as 1 understand them. 

A few years ago our Mahomedan brethren were at a great disadvantage. 
They had not availed themselves of English education to the same extent as their 
Hindu brethren. They naturally therefore formed their ass(x:iations to press 
claims, so that they may not suffer by the new reforms. Wc know advocates go 
often further than is warranted by the justice of the case. The Mahomedans* 
claims were pressed with a certain vehemence. They cannot be blamed for 
taking every legitimate step to secure their interests. The Government wpe 
only too willing to meet them half way. It is now acknowledged that the partition 
of Bengal was carried out to assist the Mahomedans, To meet the Bengalee 
agitation to Set aside the partition the Mahomedans formed their Muslim League^ 
Lord Minto acknowledged their claims to preferential treatment and bis view was 
Carried out in the reforms with which arc associated the names of Lord Morlcy 
and Lord Minto. When the reforms were next taken up for consideration, the 
Hindus and Mahomedans entered into a pact known as the Lucknow* Pact.. 
There was therefore no Hindu-Mahomed an question. Soon after these reforms, 
Gandhi started his Non-Co-operation campaign. He brought about a co-opera¬ 
tion between the Hindus and Mahomedans by the practical surrender of the Hindu 
rights to the Mahomedan Khilafat movement. He did not foresee the conse¬ 
quences nor did the Mahomedan leaders who were associated with him. The 
latter had accepted Non-violence for the period of the few months within which 
Gandhi had^ promised Home Rule. That period elapsed and three was, as 
everyone might have foreseen, no Home Rule. The Pan lslamlc consciousness, 
however, had been already stimulated. The uneducated classes of Maho¬ 
medans sought to compel the Hindus to admit their claims. Frightful riots 
were the consequence in Malabar and all over Northern India. This might have 
♦been foreseen, On the outbreak of war there was an attack by the Mahomedane 
who sympathised with Turkey, on the Hindus in south west Punjab and when 
Gandhi began his Non-Co-operation campaign which was followed by riots against 
the British Government, Hindu temples were attacked and destroyed though 
the Muslim leaders were then co-operating with the Hindus. Gandhi continued his 
subservient policy with the result that everywhere, the ignorant classes of Mah^ 
medans advanced further claims in spite of their leaders; the Hindus were 
alarmed, the tension between the two classes became great, the gulf widened 
and finally Gandhi finding it hopeless to deal with the Hindu-Mahomedan 
question retired from the field altogether His legacy, however, hampered his party 
and from that time forward the Non-Co-operation or the Congress Party have 
been crying for peace and unity but they have never succeeded in bringing 
about any agreement between the Hindus and the Mahomedans nor is it likely 
that they ever shall. Gandhi's successor, Mr, C. R. Das, entered into a pact 
the result of which was, according to Bengal politicians themselves, to embitter 
the feelings between the Bengal Hindus and Mahomedans still further. The 
following IS an extract from a signed article by Prof, Ramesh Chandra Banerjcc, 
published in the November number of The Vedic Magazine ” of Lahore“The 
stage of degradation which a demoralized community has reached can better be 
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^md than described when that community failed, on every occasion of 
necessity, to protect its women. Yet this is the condition of the Hindus of 
Bengal In spite of the resounding cries of * Swaraj ’ and Hindu-Muslim unity/ 
m the midst of stirring lectures by our patriots (mostly Hindus) appealing to the 
srdrit of independence and manliness of the people, the ineffective plans of our 
leaders tor wrecking the Councils and snubbing the Government into submission 
arc synchronising with the most cfFectivc schemes of Muslim goondas for tht 
most brutal violation of Hindu womanhood m the villages of North and East 
Bengal Great ‘leaders' and famous editors arc busy with lectures and articles 
on ‘ big' ihings, so that this trifling matter, viz,, the honour and chastity of our 
mothers and sisters are left to the mercy of our living * gods/ viz., the Muslims. 
How easy it is for Muslim goondas to kidnap Hindu girls (married and widowed) 
and how frequently these horrible outrages occur will be evident from the cases 
cited below, all of which liappened within a short space of time/' 

And after giving numerous instances, he adds with reference to the pact of 
Mr.C.R.Das:— 

“There are very many instances in which responsible Government officials 
of the Islamic persuasion have iUelfcred Muslim kidnappers, ravishers and mur* 
derers. Then fancy the lot of the weak, helpless and disunited Hindus, when 
flo per cent of public posts will be reserved for Muslims, without any reference 
to their qualifications and competency, as provided in the Swaraj pact/' 

Need for a Hindu Sabha. 

The Swaraj or Gandhi party have committed themselves to a line of action 
and to a policy which practically puts it out of their power to effect any recon¬ 
ciliation or to protect Hindus so far as it is in the power of an Indian political 
party to do so. It is essential in these circumstances that there should be a 
Hindu Sabha to act and do for the Hindus what the Muslim League is 
doing for the Mabomeians. It is possible that dealing with each other the 
Hindu Sabha and th^* Muslim League might be able to come to some agree¬ 
ment Otherwise judgment might go by default. It seems fairly certain that 
the non-co-operation or the Congress party is a broken reed to reply upon 
for this purpose. It is useless to put off this Hindu-Mahomed an question 
to the future for solution. Time only widens the gulf. The Congress journals 
at first maintained that if England is out of the way and Heme Rule it 
granted the question may be settled between the Hindus and the MahomedanS: 
but the Mahomedans at once said and the Muslim League declared that unless 
their interests arc safeguarded there should be no further reforms. After this 
declaration the old Swaraj cry has ceased, Gandhi’s party are now prepared 
apparently to accept any conditions that may be laid down by the Mahomedan 
advocates. Anyhow it is not safe to leave our interests in their hands. 

The Hindus have decided that joint electorates arc essential for peace and 
harmony and certain Mahomedan leaders have recently made a very laudable 
attempt to bring out an agreement accepting joint electorates under certain 
conditions. !• seems unnecessary to discuss the conditions as our Mahomedan 
biethren arc nut prepared to accept joint electorates under any circumstances. 
And it is quite possible that the Swaraj party will eventually accept the Maho- 
medan position of separate electorates and widen the gulf for years to come. 
To show ti.c difference between the mentality of the Congress party and the 
Hindu Sabha I shall draw your attention to one of the conditions put forward by 
the Mahomedan leaders; one of their conditions is that Sind should be consti¬ 
tuted into a separate province, the reason of course being that it has a popula¬ 
tion of which the Mahomedans form the majority. On this the Congress passed 
the following resolution: 

Resolution of the Congress 

“In regard to the proposal that Sind should be constituted into a separate 
Province, the committee is of opinion that the time has arrived for the redistri¬ 
bution of Provinces on linguistic basis, a principle that has already been adopted 
by the constitution of the Congress. 

“The Committee is of opinion that such a readjustment of provinces be 
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ediately taken In hand and that any province which demands such reconsti¬ 
tution on a linguistk basis be dealt with according! y. 

“ The Committee is further of opinion that a beginning may be made by 
constituting Andhra, Sind and Karnatak into separate provinces/* 

The majority of the people of Sind are Mahomedans. They naturally 
demand Sind to be constituted into a separate province and the Congress in terms 
agree to the Mahonaedan demand, without making it a condition even that the 
Mahomedans should agree to the general principle of redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis. But the more serious consideration is that they attach no 
weight to the opinion of Hindus in Sind before their fate is decided. The resolu¬ 
tion of the Hindu Mahasabha is thk:— 

“ The Mahasabha deprecated any attempt to constitute new Provinces or 
Legislatures for the purpose of giving a majority therein to any particular commu¬ 
nity. In the Opinion of the Mahasabha the question of the creation of new 
Provinces should be considered, if necessary, independently of any proposals and 
exclusively on iheir merits.** 

The Mahasabha will be mainly influenced by the opinion of the Hindus of 
Sind. They have declared that they do not wish the separation of Sind as it 
would place them at the meicy of the Mahomedans which they do not like. It 
appears to me that this Sabha has to act on their view and repudiate the Congress 
resolution which disregards the Hindu interests. It shows the danger of the 
situation and the necessity of the Hindu Sabha to protect Hindu interests. The 
necessity of Sangathan will further illustrate this. 

Necessity for Sangathan. 

Let me turn to that aspect of our movcmicnt. It is said in the Bengal Ad’- 
ministration Report 1925-26 :— 

“ The Khilafat agitation had fostered aggressive sectarian passions and had 
inculcated a disregard of law and order where it could be represented that the 
claims of religion were involved. Upon the abolition of the Khilafat, this ex¬ 
asperated communal consciousness remained; unable now to vent itself upon 
G:)veinmcnt, it turned upon the rival community.** This was so in Malabar, 
South-West Punjab and elsewhere. 

What has been the consequence in Bengal? I am unwilling naturally to 
describe the situation in my ovvn words. I shall refer to the Swaraj organ : 

“ The cases of the abduction of Hindu women in Bengal have become a 
matter of daily occurrence. Reports published in newspapers present before us 
™ horrible outrages that arc being perpetrated upon many a woman in Bengal. 
The East Bengal and the North Bengal specially are the centres of the nefarious 
^ activities of the hooligans and it is there that a good number of women become 
victims of the list of the goondas. Cases are almost daily reported of abduction, 
assaults and serious outrages on women from East Bengal and North Bengal. 
But I think, a good number of such cases does not come to light for fear of public 
spndal and shame. So the cases of outrages are far more greater and horrible 
than arc reported and published in the columns of newspapers,** writes Suniti 
Devi in “ Forward.** 

“ First, the goondas seem to carry on these abductions in an organised way 
and they have found that no attempts are being made against them either by 
the Government or the public. This has so much emboldened them that they 
are merrily going on with their business, and escaping the punishment that is due 
® such cases. Secondly, the women in most cases are so weak in 
physique that they cannot defend themselves against the onslaught of their 
enemies and thus fall an easy prey to the ravages of the goondas. 

“ But the public too has a duty towards the women. They have witnessed 
with perfect calmness the terrible oppression and read the reports of outrages 
witliout being affected, it seems, in the least. But does this callousness befit the 
^ Bengal ? Do not the brutal oppressions of our mothers and sisters 

touch their hearts? An ‘emphatic no* seems to come from my heart. If they 
really felt for the unhappy souls they could evince it at least by some means or 
otlier.. But the women have cried in vain for help. Their tears have not melted 
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ilrtThearts of the people* They have been sabjected to inhuman tortures but ih^ 
seemed to have none on earth to resist the goondas and to rescue tnerti from the 


clutches of the lewd. . 

** Should it not inspire the youth of Bengal with the idea of putting an end to 
the organised outrages by the goondas?^* 

I ask why is this so. Is it not due to the fact that Gandhi and the Swarajists 
have entered into a pact with the Khilafat Party to fight the Government and 
they do not wish to do anything which may prejudice the Pact that they are allow¬ 
ing their women to be thus treated. This is the horrid result of the pcwicy ot 
Gandhis and Dases. ... * 

All this opi>ression in Bengal is faciliated by our caste divisions. This is 
what a Professor says in the signed articles to which I have already refer; 

But can we expect communal solidarity in a community which is divided 
into hundreds of water-tight compartments? When the Bania is attacked the 
Brahmin l«eps aloof, when the Chamar and the Bairagi are victims of IViasUm 
tyranny, the Kayastha and Baidya look on with indifference. There is only one 
section of the Hindu population of Bengal who know unity and cm defend 
their women ; those are i^amashudras. These men, through their brave^opposi- 
tion to Muslim aggressiveness, have saved, in many places, not only their 
women and hearth and homes, but the families of high-caste Hindus also. For 
had the tide of Muslim fanaticism and rowdyism been allowed to surge on, un¬ 
opposed, it would have swept off everything before it—Brahmins, Kayasthas and 
all others. Yet these Namashudras are regarded as untouchables? ” 

Objects of the Hindu Sabha. 

This explains the Sangathan movement. In Bengal, the evil appears in an 
exaggearted form. But It exists more or less in various other parts of the country. 
The Hindu Sabha wishes to invite you all to assist them to protect the wornen 
from these outrages, to organise the Hindu society to make it an organism so that 
every part of it. every caste or class, may feel any injury inflicted on a»y 
an injury to itself. For that purpose the Hindu Sabha would remove all ^he re^ 
trictions that stand in the way of co-operation between classes, anything 
is felt by any one as humiliating. I am not in a position to say and I do not tninK 
any one is in a position to state whether this object can be achieved throughout 
the length and breadth of India, In some parts of India certain classes approxi¬ 
mate so much to one another that even fusion may be effected, while m otnet 
parts the differences between certain classes may be so radical that it will take 
a long time for the gulf to be bridged. The means will have to vary with locali¬ 
ties, classes, men etc. But to me it is certain ive can go a great way. Personally 
I would go further. The restrictions that now divide classes or castes cannot 
be justified in these days. Few of the four great castes perform their pro¬ 
per hmetions but they perform the functions of the other castes. There is no 
sense then in claiming the privileges without the^ performance of those 
duties. The Non Brahmin castes are generally speaking not disposed to rc- 
cognixe the rights claimed by Brahmins. Insistence on them will perpetuate 
dissension and discord. The non-caste Hindus are resolved not to submit 
to their position of inferiority and humiliation. A society far more conservative 
than ours, i. e., the Mahomedans of Turkey, have brushed aside all the 
religious obstacles that stand in the way of our progress, Religion is an institu¬ 
tion intended for our moral progress and you may be certain that if it stands 
in the way of our moral |:>rogress, those rules of conduct must have been intended 
for other times, and conditions. 

The Hindu religion has divided us Hindus into various watertight compart¬ 
ments. Those compartments are divided by rules imposed upon them for 
reasons which may have been sound in ancient days but many of them have no 
meaning at the present time. They appear, on the other hand, mischievous 
in these days when the castes or classes are not confined to the duties or ^unc¬ 
tions of their caste. But for the violation of their rules, persons, families, jjroups 

of persons, classes have been put out of caste. Thus for instance for drinking 
in ignorance water from a well used by what is considered a lower class, persons 
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have been put out of caste. There are persons so treated who have not re¬ 
nounced Hmdutsm but retain their faith and veneration for the religion of their 
others. In my opinion, it is only right that they should be taken back into 
oinauism. 

Similsirly (here are persons who have been forcibly converted into Hinduism 
but who are still m faith Hindus and would willingly come back if we would 
receive them. I can see no reason why they should not be taken back. 

\\ omen^who have been kidnapped or raped have not been received back 
into caste m Bengal and elsewhere, but have been put out of caste. They have 
to lead a prostitute’s life, unless they are able to find protection in a Mahomadan 
household. It is urged that h is in the interests of women that they shbitld be 
urvder the protection of a Mahomedan who would protect them against further 
mdignity rather than with those who are not able to protect them. If their hug. 

o fiif* families would not receive them back or, in other words 

II Suddhi IS impracticable or impossible, I agree, and Hinduism that cannot pro¬ 
tect its women had better disappear. That Hinduism is obviously not fit for 
Swaraj, I have been told by my friends that there is no possibility of a Hindu 
Moslem unity j if I am right in my views I say that unless that unity is desired 
by both and their good faith is shown not by declarations but by acts there is 
no use of seeking it. The proposals now before the public do not show a real 
desire for unity on terms of equality. Inequality which breeds discord will lead 
to subordination, humiliation and disaster. 

Suddhi A Legitimate Movement, 

Tliose who maintain that this should not be done are entirely ignorant 
of the past history of the Hindu religion. At one time Buddhism spread over a 

parties scarcely a Buddhist is now to be found 
All of them must have been converted into Hinduism. Asoka sent his missionaries 
all oyer Asia and converted them all Into Buddhism. For our purpose there is 
no difference between Buddhism and Hinduism. In Southern India there were 
^ousands and thousands of Christians at onetime. Their descendants are all 
Hindus. In Southern India inter-marriages between Christians and Hindus were 

common until legislation interfered with it; in fact such marriages were encon- 
raged by the Roman Catholic priests in the hope that the Christian wife would 
persuade her Hindu husband to accept Christianity. And conversions and re¬ 
conversions were the result. Entire communities were brought into Hinduism* 
their priests were. recognized as Brahmins and made it possible to conform into 
a life acceptable to Brahmanism, And their Kings and fighting castes were 
made Kshatriyas. An Englishman highly respected by the Indian Mahomedans 
suggested to me that if we could recognize the Mahomedans as Kshatriyas we 
might be able to assimilate them and overcome all difficulties. In fact Hinduism 
has grown by assimilation and to say that we cannot accept outsiders is showing 
ignorance of the past. I agree that a community may discard any member 
whom it does not wish to continue in the community. But there is nothing to 
prevent persons so discarded from forming themselves into a community Hindu 
in faith or by being accepted by any community*--Hindu, Buddhist or Jain * the 
Sudhi movement is therefore perfectly legitimate and will not be opposed by*any 
Hindu who has any knowledge of our past. ^ ^ 

Redolutiona. 

The Conference reassembled in the afternoon, and adopted resolutions U) 
paying homage to the late Swami Shraddhanand (b) expressing the opinion that 
a spirit of retaliation would be awakened in the Hindus against the Moslem in 
consequcnce oftheoutragescommittcdby them in their antagonism to Shuddhi 
and Sangathan; (c) exhorting the Moslem leaders to take necessary steps 
against the commission of heinous offences, and requesting the Government to 
make a definite announcement regarding the playing of music along thorough¬ 
fares without molestations by others (d) regretting the Punjab Governmen’t decision 
allowing a Mahomedan deputation against the judgment of Mr. Justice Dulip- 
smgh m the “ Rangila Rasul ” case, (e) repudiating the Moslem demand for 
the stoppage of all music both in private and in public, by Hindus during the 





Moharrum festival and (f) strongly recommending the immediate absorption of 
all sub-castes into their parent castes, and recommending inter caste marriages 
for the achievement of Sangatlian and organic unity. The Conference then 
adjourned till next day. 

Joint Electorates Approved. 

The Conference reassembled on the 7TH :iUGUST and adopted the fallow¬ 
ing resolutions 

Such . Hindus as embrace Islam or Christianity and are reconverted shotiTd 
be taken back into Hinduism, and absorbed into their original castes. 

The next motion called upon the Hindus to abolish untouchability, aikd 
recommended the taking of steps for its ultimate extinction. 

The establishment of an orphanage, called the Shraddhanand AJaya, for 
helpless persons who fall into the “clutches of Christianity or Islam” was 
advocated by the next motion. 

The Conference then passed a resolution accepting the proposal for Joint 
Electorates ; and hpppirig that the Moslem community would resist the tempt¬ 
ation of sordid comniunalism, as held out in the‘conditions foreshadowed by Mr. 
Jinnah; and expressing the view that the proposal for the separation of Sind 
should not be entertained, as it was based on the pernicious principle of creating 
a new province for the purpose of creating a majority of the Mosleip community. 

Frontier Administration. 

The Conference declared that, in view of the fact that Baluchistan and the 
N. W. Frontier-Provinces vyere the key provinces for the defence of India from 
external aggressions, so long as Indians had not trained for the defence of India, 
the Government should not interfere with the system of administration obtaining 
in those provinces ; and opined that the introduction of Reforms into those pro¬ 
vinces would be detrimental to the defence of India, and that the proposal of 
reservation of seats for the different religious communities would prepetuatc the 
virus of communalism and thwart the growth ot national patriotism. 

Resol jiions supporting the populaiisation of the custom of Remarriage of 
young wid 'ws in Castes where it is prohibited by custom, pleading for the esrab- 
lishment of Akharas for providing training in physical culture, favouring the con- 
vewing of a round fable conference of Hindu leaders for settling the Brahmin and 
Non-Brahmin controversy were agread to. 

Other Resolutions. 

The P**ovincial Hindu Conference further adopted resolutions strongly pro¬ 
testing against the writings of Khawaja Hassan Nizami of Delhi on Shivaji, con¬ 
gratulating Shashim ^han Dcy and Kbaiag Bahadur for saving the honour and 
virtue of Indian womanhood, and inviting the next session of the All-India Hindu 
Maha Sabha to this province. 

The Conference was then dissolved. 
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